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CHAPTER I. 


FORMAL SECESSION FROM THE UNITED STATES— 
UNION WITH THE CONFEDERATE STATES—PREPA- 
RATION FOR WAR— ORGANIZATION OF TROOPS — 
GENERAL POLK IN COMMAND—OCCUPATION OF 
COLUMBUS—BATTLE OF BELMONT. 


an act, approved by President George Washington, 
providing that, ‘“‘The State of Tennessee is hereby 
declared to be one of the sixteen United States of Amer- 
ica.” The framers of the constitution under which 
admission to the Federal Union was secured, were such 
men as Andrew Jackson, James Robertson, William 
Blount, Archibaid Roane, John Tipton and their associ- 
ate delegates, men who were conspicuous for their love 
of liberty and who had attested their devotion to it at 
King Mountain. John Sevier, one of the heroes of that 
famous battle, was the first governor of the new State. 
Under the political leadership of these men and their 
successors, the love of religious and political freedom, and 
patriotic devotion to the State and to the Federal Union, 
characterized the people of Tennessee, without regard 
to party alliance. This devotion found practical illustra- 
tion in the war of 1812, in the Indian wars, and in the 
war with Mexico. The people of Tennessee were de- 
scended from North Carolina and Virginia families, many 
of their own descendants had become citizens of Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi and Texas, and their kith and kin were 
in large numbersin all the States of the Union. Their 
love for the fatherland, for their own children and kin- 
dred, grew apace, and in time this became their para- 
mount faith. But aggression followed aggression upon 
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their rights of property; agitation growing in volume and 
respectability brought a sense of insecurity to all, until 
devotion to the Union of the States was weakened, and 
a determination was made to share the fortunes of the 
States of the South. 

In January, 1861, Gov. Isham G. Harris by proc- 
lamation convened the legislature of Tennessee in 
extraordinary session to consider the condition of the 
country, and especially to determine whether a constitu- 
tional convention should be called. The State of South 
Carolina had already seceded from the Federal Union, and 
other States were about to consummate that act. After 
a month of debate and discussion the question was sub- 
mitted to a vote of the people of the State, and the propo- 
sition was voted down by a large majority. 

The people of Tennessee wished to avoid a war between 
the States and were anxious for a settlement of the ques- 
tions of difference. Their old love for the Union of the 
States animated them, and they believed that the con- 
servative sentiment of all the States could devise an 
adjustment that would prevent a resort to arms. They 
opposed a convention because of the belief that it meant 
secession, and that, in their judgment, must only follow 
after the failure of all plans of settlement. Before ad- 
journment the legislature elected twelve commissioners, 
eminent and influential citizens of the State, to attend a 
peace conference called to assemble at the city of Wash- 
ington. This conference was intended to represent all 
the States, and it was hoped that war could be averted, 
and that through the agency of the peace congress a 
settlement of all perplexing questions could be made. 
The conference met, ex-President John Tyler presided 
over its deliberations; many wise and patriotic gentlemen 
from all of the walks of life were present as delegates 
from the several States; but no acceptable settlement 
could be derived, and the action of the conference was 
without result. 
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The general assembly, while considering every sugges- 
tion that would avoid the withdrawal of any of the States 
from the Federal Union, was not forgetful of the rights 
of Tennessee, or of its duty to the other States of the 
South. Before adjournment it adopted with substantial 
unanimity a resolution pledging codperation with the 
States of the South in case the Federal government should 
resort to force. This declaration represented the domi- 
nant sentiment of the people of Tennessee, and was 
responsive to the message of the governor, in which he 
declared that ‘‘whatever line of policy may be adopted by 
the people of Tennessee with regard to the present Federal 
relations of the State, I am sure that the swords of her 
brave and gallant sons will never be drawn for the pur- 
pose of coercing, subjugating, or holding as a conquered 
province any one of her sister States whose people may 
declare their independence of the Federal government.” 

In less than two months thereafter, the proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln calling for 75,000 troops was issued; 
the people of Tennessee accepted it as a declaration of 
war, and with decency and dignity began preparation 
to meet it. 

On the 25th of April, 1861, the governor again con- 
vened the general assembly in extraordinary session for 
the purpose, as stated in his message, of taking “‘such 
action as will most likely contribute to the defense of our 
rights, the preservation of our liberties, the sovereignty 
of the State, and the safety of our people.” He informed 
the legislature that President Lincoln had called upon 
the State of Tennessee to furnish 2,000 troops to aid in 
‘suppressing the rebellion,” and that he had declined to 
honor the call. 

On the rst of May, 1861, the general assembly provided 
for the appointment of commissioners ‘‘to enter into a 
military league with the authorities of the Confederate 
States, and with the authorities of the other slave-holding 
States as may wish to enter into it, having in view the 
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protection and defense of the entire South against the 
war that is now being carried on against it.” On the 
4th of the same month, Henry W. Hilliard, commis- 
sioner for the Confederate States, and Gustavus A. Henry, 
A. O. Totten and Washington Barrow, commissioners on 
the part of Tennessee, entered into a ‘‘temporary conven- 
tion agreement and military league” for the purpose of 
protecting the interests and safety of the contracting 
parties. On the same day the general assembly ratified 
and confirmed this agreement, and pledged ‘‘the faith 
and honor of the State of Tennessee’’ to its observance. 

On the 6th of May, 1861, the legislature submitted an 
ordinance to the people of the State which embraced the 
question of ‘‘separation” from the Federal government, 
and of union with the Confederate States, to be voted 
upon on the 8th day of June following. On the 24th of 
the same month the governor issued his proclamation 
declaring that “it appears from the official returns that 
the people of the State of Tennessee have, in their sover- 
eign capacity, by an overwhelming majority, cast their 
votes for separation, dissolving all political connection 
with the United States, and adopted the provisional 
government of the Confederate States of America.” 

The political union thus established was followed by 
the election of delegates to the Provisional Congress, and 
in a few months by the adoption of the permanent govern- 
ment and constitution, the election of Jefferson Davis as 
President by the people, and the election of senators 
and representatives to the Congress of the Confederate 
States. 

The legislature provided for the organization of an 
army of 50,o00 men, appropriated $5,000,000 toward its 
equipment, and provided for a complete general staff to 
be appointed by the governor, and for the pay of officers 
and men. Authority was also given for the appointment 
of a military and financial board. On the goth of May, 
1861, the governor appointed, by and with the advice 
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and consent of the general assembly, to be major- 
generals, Gideon J. Pillow and Samuel R. Anderson; 
brigadier-generals, Felix K. Zollicoffer, B. F. Cheatham, 
Robert C. Foster 3rd, John L. T. Sneed and William R. 
Caswell; adjutant-general, Daniel S. Donelson; inspector- 
general, William H. Carroll; surgeon-general, B. W. 
Avent; chief of artillery, John P. McCown; assistant 
adjutant-generals, W. C. Whitthorn, James D. Porter, 
Hiram S. Bradford and D. M. Key, with assistants for 
all departments; and on the 28th of June following he 
appointed Bushrod R. Johnson, colonel and chief of engi- 
neers, and made Moses H. Wright captain and chief of 
ordnance. For military and financial board, Neill S. 
Brown, James E. Bailey and William G. Harding were 
selected. V. K. Stevenson was made colonel and chief 
quartermaster, with a full complement of assistants. 
Maj. George W. Cunningham was placed in charge of the 
depot at Nashville for the accumulation of supplies, and 
there, and subsequently at Atlanta, Ga., he exhibited 
extraordinary skill and energy in the discharge of his 
duty. The military and financial board rendered great 
assistance to the chiefs of the several departments of the 
army. The services of the members of the board were 
recognized as of the first importance; their functions 
ceased with the transfer of the troops to the Confederate 
States. 

John.Heriges, keeper of public arms, reported in Janu- 
ary, 1861, that the State arsenal contained 8,761 muskets 
and rifles, 350 carbines, 4 pieces of artillery, and a small 
lot of pistols and sabers, with 1,815 muskets and rifles, 
228 pistols and 220 sabers in the hands of volunteer 
companies. Of the muskets in the arsenal, 280 were per- 
cussion, the balance were flint-lock, and over 4,300 of 
them were badly damaged; the carbines were flint-lock 
and unserviceable, and two of the four pieces of artillery 
were in the same condition. The governor reported in 
his message, dated April 2, 1861, that since the date of 
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the report of the keeper of public arms, he had ‘‘ordered 
and received at the arsenal 1,400 rifle muskets.’’ This 
constituted the armament of the State of Tennessee. 

The chief of ordnance, Capt. M. H. Wright, thoroughly 
educated to the duties of his place, soon organized a force 
for the repair of arms, the manufacture and preparation 
of ammunition and the equipments of the soldiers, and 
for the conversion of the flint-lock muskets to percussion ; 
and aided by patriotic citizens like Samuel D. Morgan, 
established a plant for the manufacture of percussion caps. 
Thus he was able to supply the troops of Tennessee as 
they took the field. Shipments of caps were made to the 
authorities at Richmond, who used them very largely at 
the first battle of Manassas. About 3,000 pounds of 
powder were being manufactured daily. Foundries for 
the manufacture of field guns were constructed at Nash- 
ville and Memphis, and by November, guns of good pat- 
tern were turned out at both points at the rate of six a 
week. Capt. W. R. Hunt, of the ordnance department, 
was the efficient head at Memphis. 

Nashville soon became a great depot of supplies for 
the Confederate States. The manufacture of powder 
was stimulated, fixed ammunition was made in large 
quantities, large supplies of leather and material for 
clothing and blankets were gathered in, and factories for 
the manufacture of shoes and hats on a large scale were 
established. Great stores of bacon and flour and every- 
thing required by an army were provided. From these 
stores supplies were sent to Virginia and all points in 
the Southwest, and Nashville attained a degree of impor- 
tance it never before enjoyed and perhaps will not soon 
again enjoy. 

Major-General Pillow established his headquarters at 
Memphis and very soon organized the Provisional Army 
of Tennessee. Before the close of the month of May, 
twenty-one regiments of infantry were armed and 
equipped and in the field, and ten artillery companies and 
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one regiment of cavalry were organized and mustered 
into the service of the State, besides three regiments of 
infantry then in Virginia already mustered into the service 
of the Confederate States. More than double that number 
of troops had tendered their services to the State, as the 
governor stated in his message of June 18th, ‘‘without 
even a call being made;’’ but their services were declined 
until the necessities of the State required a larger force 
and until arms could be provided. Before the close of 
the year 1861, the official records of the office of the 
Secretary of State show, seventy-one regiments of 
infantry and twenty-two batteries of artillery were 
mustered into the service of the State, and twenty-one 
regiments of cavalry, nine battalions, and enough inde- 
pendent companies and partisan rangers to have consti- 
tuted eight full regiments were organized. 

In the summer of 1861 all the troops were transferred 
to the service of the Confederate States, and the follow- 
ing-named general officers of Tennessee were commis- 
sioned brigadier-generals by President Davis: Gideon J. 
Pillow, Samuel R. Anderson, Felix K. Zollicoffer and 
B. F. Cheatham. These were soon followed by the 
appointment of John P. McCown, Bushrod R. Johnson, 
Alexander P. Stewart and William H. Carroll to the 
same rank. © 

On the 13th of January, 1861, Gen. Leonidas Polk, 
recently commissioned major-general in the Confederate 
States army, established his headquarters at Memphis as 
commander of Department No. 1. On the 31st of July 
the Army of Tennessee was transferred to the Confeder- 
ate States. 

General Polk’s first campaign was organized for the 
relief of the State of Missouri. General Pillow, who was 
ordered to the command of the expedition, embracing 
6,000 troops of all arms, took possession of New Madrid 
on the 28th of July with the advance of his forces, and 
was joined in a few days by Gen. Frank Cheatham, who 
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marched through the country from Union City, Tenn., 
with a brigade of about 3,000 infantry, composed of the 
Fifth Tennessee, Col. William H. Stephens; the Ninth 
Tennessee, Col. H. L. Douglass; Blythe’s Mississippi 
regiment, Col. A. K. Blythe; Miller’s Mississippi battal- 
ion of cavalry, Lieut.-Col. J. H. Miller, and Capt. Melanc- 
thon Smith’s Mississippi battery of six field pieces. By the 
21st of August General Pillow’s command had increased 
to 10,000 men of all arms, 2,000 of whom were Missouri- 
ans, the balance Tennesseeans, with the exceptions named. 
The movement contemplated the occupation of Ironton 
and St. Louis, but was largely dependent upon the codper- 
ation of Brigadier-General Hardee, then stationed at 
Greenville, Mo., near the border of Arkansas, with a com- 
mand of about 5,000 Arkansas troops. This command 
was so deficient in arms, clothing and transportation that 
a forward movement was impossible. General Hardee 
therefore retired to Pitman’s Ferry, on the Arkansas 
river, and the campaign for the redemption of Missouri 
was abandoned. 

On the 3d of September the troops were transferred to 
Hickman and Columbus, Ky., the occupation of which 
points brought forth a vigorous protest from Governor 
Harris, of Tennessee, who had undertaken to have ob- 
served the legislative neutrality of the State of Kentucky. 
President Davis was solicitous on this point. He, too, 
wished to observe ‘‘Kentucky neutrality,’’ but in a dis- 
patch to General Polk, dated the 4th of September, 
after the occupation of Columbus, he said, ‘‘The necessity 
justifies the action.”” Reinforcements were sent to Gen- 
eral Polk, mainly from Tennessee; strong lines of earth- 
works were provided, siege guns of the largest caliber 
were placed in a fort commanding the river front, and 
very soon Columbus became strongly fortified. At this 
time Brig.-Gen. U. S. Grant, U. S. V., commanded the 
district of Cairo, Ill., with Brig.-Gen. C. F. Smith in 
charge of the troops stationed at Paducah, Ky. 
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General Polk had under his command, in November, 
twenty-one regiments of infantry, eight field batteries, 
one battery of siege guns, two battalions, and six unat- 
tached companies of cavalry, all divided into three divi- 
sions, commanded, respectively, by General Pillow, Gen- 
eral Cheatham and Col. John S. Bowen. The latter was at 
Camp Beauregard, fifteen miles distant. The Thir- 
teenth Arkansas, Col. J. C. Tappan, Beltzhoover’s Louis- 
iana battery of six guns, and two troops of cavalry 
belonging to the Mississippi battalion commanded by Col. 
J. H. Miller, were stationed at Belmont, Mo., on the 
Mississippi river, opposite Columbus. 

On the morning of the 7th of November, 1861, General 
Grant, with two brigades of infantry, consisting of five 
regiments and two troops of cavalry, in all 3,114 men, 
under cover of two gunboats, debarked from transports 
on the Missouri shore, above Belmont, at a point just out 
of range of Polk’s batteries, and moved in line of battle 
in the direction of the camp of Colonel Tappan. General 
Polk, advised of the landing of the forces under Grant, 
ordered Brigadier-General Pillow to cross the river with 
the Twelfth Tennessee, Col. R. M. Russell; the Thir- 
teenth Tennessee, Col. John V. Wright; the Twenty-first 
Tennessee, Col. Ed. Pickett, Jr., and the Twenty-second 
Tennessee, Col. T. J. Freeman. Very soon the Second 
Tennessee, Col. J. Knox Walker, and the Fifteenth Ten- 
nessee, Lieut.-Col. R. C. Tyler commanding, joined 
General Pillow, and with Tappan’s regiment and Beltz- 
hoover’s battery, and the two companies of cavalry com- 
manded by Capt. A. J. Bowles and Lieut. L. Jones, made 
General Pillow’s strength slightly in excess of the Federal 
troops. Making his dispositions to receive Grant’s 
attack, skirmishers were hotly engaged immediately after- 
ward and were soon forced back on the main line. 

General Grant’s first battle was on; it was fierce and 
well fought, and according to General Pillow’s official 
report, continued for four hours. In General Grant’s 
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order of the following day, thanking his troops for their 
good conduct at Belmont, he stated that it had been his 
fortune to be present in all the battles fought in Mexico 
by Generals Scott and Taylor, save Buena Vista, and he 
never saw one more hotly contested. The Federal line 
slowly but steadily advanced until the Confederate forces 
were driven to the river bank; Beltzhoover’s battery was 
captured and the guns turned upon the Confederate trans- 
ports; Tappan’s camp was captured and his tents and 
stores destroyed. Of this movement General Pillow, in 
his report of the battle, states: ‘‘When the enemy’s lines 
reached the bank of the river he was met by the fire of 
Smith’s battery, of Cheatham’s division, from the opposite 
side of the river, which, being well directed, together 
with the heavy guns from the works above Columbus, 
made him recoil from the point.’’ The siege guns were 
directed by Maj. A. P. Stewart. 

Just as the Federal forces began to retire, the Eleventh 
Louisiana regiment, Col. S. F. Marks, of McCown’s di- 
vision, reported to General Pillow and was ordered to 
move up the river, ‘‘and by a flank movement take the 
enemy in therear.’’ Marks moved toa point ‘“‘where the 
fire of the enemy seemed to be the hottest,’’ and in con- 
junction with Colonel Russell, of the Twelfth Tennessee, 
inflicted very serious punishment upon the enemy. His 
own regiment sustained a loss of 54 killed and wounded. 

At the same hour, General Cheatham, who had been 
sent across the river, a part of his command to follow, 
reformed the Second Tennessee, Colonel Walker; the 
Thirteenth Tennessee, Lieutenant-Colonel Vaughn com- 
manding, Colonel Wright having been disabled in the 
previous engagement; the Thirteenth Arkansas, Colonel 
Tappan, anda detachment of the Twenty-second Ten- 
nessee under Maj. F. M. Stewart; and with this com- 
mand fell upon the rear of Grant’s troops, routed them, 
recaptured two pieces of artillery, took 40 prisoners, 
and killed and disabled a considerable number, with 
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trifling loss to his command. Now, also, Col. Preston 
Smith, commanding the First brigade of Cheatham’s 
division, composed of the One Hundred and Fifty- 
fourth senior regiment of Tennessee, Lieut.-Col. M. J. 
Wright, and Blythe’s Mississippi regiment, arrived 
on the field and joined in the pursuit of the enemy, 
now disorganized and in flight. It was a race with 
this command and the troops of Grant for the trans- 
ports. Smith succeeded only in reaching musket range 
of the retreating enemy, and opening fire punished 
him severely, capturing a dozen prisoners. His own 
command sustained a loss of 1 killed and 12 wounded 
from the fire of the Federal gunboats. 

General Grant reported his entire loss at 85 killed, 301 
wounded and 99 missing. General Polk reported his 
loss at 105 killed, 419 wounded, 107 missing. Brig.-Gen. 
C. F. Smith, under Grant’s order, made a demonstration 
in force in the direction of Columbus in aid of his own 
attack. This menace was successful in inducing the 
belief on the part of General Polk that Columbus was to 
be attacked from the land front, and to this misapprehen- 
sion General Grant owes his escape from Belmont. 

On the 6th of December following, the Congress of the 
Confederate States adopted resolutions of thanks to Gen- 
erals Polk, Pillow and Cheatham, and the officers and 
men of their commands, ‘‘for the glorious victory achieved 
at Belmont, . . . whereby the reduction of Columbus was 
prevented, and the contemplated descent of the enemy 
down the Mississippi river effectually stayed.’’ The gal- 
lant gentlemen who bore the burden of that battle have 
never claimed that this was a fitting commendation. 

General Polk, in his official report, makes honorable 
mention of Generals Pillow and McCown; Col. John V. 
Wright, Thirteenth Tennessee; Maj. A. P. Stewart, after- 
ward distinguished as commander of a brigade, division 
and army corps; Capt. M. Smith and the officers of his 
staff; and referring to another famous Tennesseean, said, 
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‘I am indebted also to General Cheatham who, at a later 
hour, by his promptitude and gallantry, rallied the broken 
fragments of our column and directed them with such 
resistless energy against the enemy’s flank.”’ 


CHAPLER IT 


LOSS OF THE LINE OF THE CUMBERLAND—BATTLE 
OF FISHING CREEK—DEATH OF GENERAL ZOLLI- 
COFFER — FALL OF FORT HENRY — BATTLE OF 
DOVER AND CAPITULATION OF FORT DONELSON— 
NEW MADRID AND ISLAND No. 10o—EVACUATION 
OF NASHVILLE. 


the Confederate forces in east Tennessee, under 

date of January 18, 1862, advised Gen. A. S. 
Johnston from his camp at Beech Grove, Ky., on the 
north side of the Cumberland river, that he was threat- 
ened ‘‘by a superior force of the enemy in front, and 
finding it impossible to cross the river, I will have to 
make the fight on the ground I now occupy.’’ He had 
under his command 4,000 effective men in two brigades: 
The First, commanded by Brig.-Gen. Felix K. Zollicoffer, 
was composed of the Fifteenth Mississippi, Lieut.-Col. 
E. C. Walthall; Nineteenth Tennessee, Col. D. H. Cum- 
mings; Twentieth Tennessee, Col. Joel A. Battle; Twenty- 
fifth Tennessee, Col. S. S. Stanton; Rutledge’s battery of 
four guns, Capt. A. M. Rutledge, and two companies of 
cavalry commanded by Captains Saunders and Bled- 
soe. The Second brigade, commanded by Brig.-Gen. 
William H. Carroll, was composed of the Seven- 
teenth Tennessee, Lieutenant-Colonel Miller; Twenty- 
eighth Tennessee, Col. John P. Murray; Twenty- 
ninth Tennessee, Col. Samuel Powell; two guns of 
McClung’s battery, Captain McClung; Sixteenth Ala- 
bama, Col. W. B. Wood, and the cavalry battalions of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Brauner and Lieut.-Col. George Mc- 
Clelian. The movement to the north of the Cumberland 
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was made by General Zollicoffer without the approval of 
General Johnston. In a dispatch to the latter, dated 
December 10, 1861, Zollicoffer said: ‘‘I infer from yours 
that I should not have crossed the river, but it is now too 
late. My means of recrossing is so limited, I could 
hardly accomplish it in the face of the enemy.”’ 

General Crittenden united his two brigades, and 
after consulting with their commanders, decided to attack 
the enemy. Soon after daylight on the 19th of January, 
the advance was made, and after a march of nine miles, 
Zollicoffer in front formed his command and made the 
attack with the Nineteenth Tennessee. This gallant regi- 
ment charged into the woods, driving the Tenth Indiana 
regiment, when General Zollicoffer, under a fatal mis- 
apprehension, rode up and ordered Colonel Cummings to 
cease firing, believing that the attack was upon one of 
his own regiments. He then advanced as if to give an 
order, and was killed just as he discovered his mistake. 
This caused the Nineteenth to break its line and fall back. 
The Twenty-fifth Tennessee had also engaged the enemy, 
and Colonel Stanton was wounded and disabled at the 
head of the regiment which now, impressed with the same 
idea which had proved fatal to the brigade commander, that 
it was firing on friends, broke its line and fell back. Col- 
onel Cummings, senior colonel, assumed command of the 
brigade; the Fifteenth Mississippi and Twentieth Ten- 
messee were moved into action, and Carroll’s brigade 
coming up, a general advance was made. General Crit- 
tenden in his report of the battle says: ‘‘Very soon the 
enemy began to gain ground on our left,’’ when General 
Carroll, who was at that point, ordered ‘‘the Nineteenth 
Tennessee, now commanded by Lieut.-Col. Frank 
Walker, to meet this movement of the enemy, and moved 
the Seventeenth Tennessee toitssupport. The Twenty- 
eighth, Twenty-fifth and Nineteenth Tennessee were 
driven back by the enemy, and while reforming in the 
rear of the Seventeenth Tennessee, that well-disciplined 
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regiment met and held in check the entire right wing of 
the Northern army. For an hour now the Fifteenth Mis- 
sissippi and Twentieth Tennessee had been struggling 
with the superior forces of the enemy.’’ Their valor 
was heroic. These regiments only abandoned their posi- 
tion when the forces on the left retired and exposed them 
to a destructive flank fire; the Twenty-ninth Tennessee 
came to their rescue and checked the flank hovement 
for a time with a raking fire at thirty paces. It was 
here that Colonel Powell was badly wounded. Valuable 
service was rendered at this critical moment by the Six- 
teenth Alabama, but the battle was lost after three hours 
of fighting. Owing to the formation of the field the 
Confederates were unable to use artillery; the rain which 
was falling rendered useless the flint-lock muskets, with 
which more than half of them were armed; and the death 
of General Zollicoffer and the peculiar circumstances 
attending it were very demoralizing to the troops. Gen- 
eral Crittenden retreated without molestation from the 
enemy to his original camp, and during the night fell 
back to the south side of the Cumberland river, abandon- 
ing from necessity his artillery, ammunition, wagons, 
horses and stores of every description. General Thomas 
had in action, or in striking distance, the Ninth, Four- 
teenth, Seventeenth, Thirty-first and Thirty-eighth Ohio 
regiments; the Second Minnesota, Tenth Indiana, Car- 
ter’s Tennessee brigade, Tenth and Twelfth Kentucky regi- 
ments, Wolford’s cavalry, and Kenny’s, Wetmore’s and 
Standarts’ batteries. General Crittenden reported his loss 
at 125 killed, 309 wounded, 99 missing. Of this loss the 
Twentieth Tennessee had 33 killed, 59 wounded; Fif- 
teenth Mississippi, 44 killed, 153 wounded; Nineteenth 
Tennessee, 10 killed, 22 wounded; Twenty-fifth Tennes- 
see, 10 killed, 28 wounded; Seventeenth Tennessee, i1 
killed, 25 wounded; Twenty-eighth Tennessee, 3 killed, 
4 wounded; Twenty-ninth Tennessee, 5 killed, 12 
wounded; Sixteenth Alabama, 9 killed, 5 wounded. Gen- 
TENN 2 
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eral Thomas reported his loss at 39 killed, 207 wounded. 

The State of Tennessee echoed the words of General 
Crittenden when he reported the death of General Zolli- 
coffer: ‘‘In counsel he has always shown wisdom, and in 
battle braved dangers, while coolly directing the move- 
ments of his troops.’’ He was a statesman and soldier, 
and all lamented his death, as well as that of his accom- 
plished aide-de-camp, Henry R. M. Fogg, Lieut. Bailie 
Peyton, of the Twentieth Tennessee, and others whose 
names were not reported. 

Soon following this disaster, on the right of the Con- 
federate line established by Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston, 
occurred the loss of the forts which commanded the lower 
Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. 

The engagement at Fort Henry lasted two hours and 
ten minutes. Brig.-Gen. Lloyd Tilghman was in com- 
mand of the Confederate forces, consisting of 2,610 
officers and men of all arms. Gen. U. S. Grant, com- 
manding an army of 16,000 men, had landed at Bailey’s 
ferry, four miles below Fort Henry, on the 4th of Feb- 
ruary, 1862, and proceeded with the investment of the 
fort, awaiting its reduction by Flag-Officer A. H. Foote. 
The squadron commanded by the latter, composed of the 
ironclad gunboats Cincinnati, the flagship Essex, the 
Carondelet, the St. Louis, the Conestoga, the Tyler and 
the Lexington, armed with 54 heavy guns, steamed up 
to within 1,700 yards of the fort, and at thirty minutes 
past noon of the 6th, the fire was opened and responded 
to by the eleven guns of the fort. The distance between 
the fort and fleet was reduced to 1,200 yards and soon 
to 600. The most available gun in the fort in a short time 
burst and disabled every man at the piece. Soon the 
vent of the only 10-inch columbiad was closed and ren- 
dered useless, leaving nothing for defense except the 
ordinary 32-pounders. 

At this juncture General Tilghman ordered Col. A. 
Heiman, Tenth Tennessee, the next officer in rank, ta 
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retire to Fort Donelson with the entire command, leaving 
with himself only Capt. Jesse Taylor’s artillery company 
of Tennesseeans, who manned the heavy guns. Captain 
Taylor’s company had fifty men present for duty, with 
Lieutenants West and Miller. The captain, a native of 
Lexington, Tenn., was an officer of skill and courage, and 
the result of the battle with the Federal fleet shows how 
well his guns were served. Thirty-one shots struck and 
disabled the flagship Cincinnati, killing 1 and wound- 
ing 9; the Essex received 22 shots, one of which passed 
through the ship, opening one of her boilers, disabling 
28 of her crew, and taking off the head of the captain’s 
aide; the St. Louis was struck seven times, and the Caron- 
delet six times. Flag-Officer Foote, in his report of the 
attack on Fort Henry, states that it ‘‘was defended with 
most determined gallantry,’’ and that it was surrendered 
after seven of the eleven guns had been disabled. Dur- 
ing the fight General Tilghman himself served one of the 
guns, and his gallant bearing was an inspiration to Cap- 
tain Taylor’s company. In his official report he makes 
honorable mention of the officers and men of the com- 
pany, and states that ‘‘Lieutenant Watts is the coolest 
officer under fire I ever saw.’’ Taylor’s casualties 
amounted to 16 killed and wounded. 

The location of Fort Henry was unfortunate, and at the 
date of the attack the high water in the Tennessee river 
had surrounded and separated it from the outside line of 
works. The forces were entirely inadequate for its 
defense, and General Tilghman made the best defense 
possible. He maintained it long enough to enable Colonel 
Heiman to escape with the forces, and sacrificed himself 
and Captain Taylor’s company of Tennesseeans. 

General Grant invested Fort Donelson on the 12th of 
February, 1862, with 15,000 troops, reinforced that even- 
ing by six regiments of infantry and Flag-Officer Foote’s 
fleet of four ironclad and two wooden gunboats — the 
St. Louis, Carondelet, Louisville, Pittsburg, Tyler and 
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Conestoga. Reinforcements continued to arrive. Wal- 
lace’s division was brought over from Fort Henry, 10,000 
men were sent by General Buell, and the Confederate 
lines were enveloped by 24,000 troops. General Buckner 
states, in his report, that at the close of the attack Grant’s 
forces exceeded 50,000. Brig.-Gen. John B. Floyd, of 
Virginia, commanded the Confederate forces, amounting 
to 12,000 men. General Pillow commanded the left, 
General Buckner the right. 

The Tennesseeans present were, the Third Tennessee, 
Col. John C. Brown; Eighteenth, Col. Jos. B. Pal- 
mer; Twenty-sixth, Col. John M. Lillard; Thirty-second, 
Col. Ed. C. Cook; Forty-first, Col. Robert Farquharson; 
Tenth, Col. A. Heiman; Forty-second, Col. W. A. 
Quarles; Thirtieth, Col. John W. Head; Forty-ninth, 
Col. James E. Bailey; Forty-eighth, Col. W. M. Voor- 
hees; Tennessee battalion, Colonel Browder; Fiftieth, 
Colonel Sugg; five companies of infantry, Col. S. H. 
Colms; Fifty-third, Col. Alfred H. Abernathy; Forrest’s 
regiment of cavalry, Col. N. B. Forrest; Ninth battalion 
of cavalry, Lieut.-Col. George Gantt; Maney’s light bat- 
tery of four guns, Capt. Grant Maney; Green’s battery, 
Captain Green; Porter’s battery, six guns, Capt. Thomas 
Kennedy Porter. The heavy guns were commanded by 
Capt. J. H. Dixon; one battery of 32-pounders, one 
rifle gun, one r1o-inch columbiad and two howitzers 
were commanded by Capt. R. R. Ross; Capt. B. G. 
Bidwell, Thirtieth Tennessee infantry, was assigned toa 
battery of four 32-pounders; Capt. T. W. Beaumont, 
Company A, Fiftieth Tennessee infantry, had charge of 
a battery of four 32-pounders, and a battery of eight 
32-pounders was commanded by Capt. Jacob Culbertson. 
Brig.-Gen. Gideon J. Pillow, Brig.-Gen. Simon B. Buck- 
ner and Brig.-Gen. Bushrod R. Johnson commanded the 
troops, General Floyd in chief command. ‘The Tennes- 
see brigade commanders were Col. A. Heiman, Col. 
John C. Brown and Col. James E. Bailey, the latter com- 
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manding the garrison of the fort; Col. N. B. Forrest 
commanded the cavalry. 

The investment of Fort Donelson and the works occu- 
pied by the Confederate forces was complete by the after- 
noon of the 12th of February, and on the 13th an unsuc- 
cessful assault was made on Bushrod Johnson’s left wing. 
It was met gallantly and repulsed by the Tenth Tennes- 
see, Lieut.-Col. R. W. MacGavock; the Fifty-third Ten- 
nessee, Lieut.-Col. Thomas F. Winston; the Forty-eighth 
Tennessee, Col. W. M. Voorhees; the Forty-second Ten- 
nessee, Col. W. A. Quarles, and Maney’s battery. General 
Johnson and Colonel Heiman both commended in high 
terms the conduct of the men who met this attack. After 
a second and third assault, the enemy retired, leaving his 
dead and wounded on the field. He had met three bloody 
repulses. The principal sufferer on the part of Heiman’s 
brigade was Maney’s battery; it was fought without pro- 
tection and with skill and courage, but his loss, chiefly 
from sharpshooters, was such that he was afterward 
unable to man twoof his four guns. Colonel Brown, 
commanding brigade, reports that pending this engage- 
ment of two hours’ duration, ‘‘the enemy planted one sec- 
tion of a battery (of field guns) almost in front of Cap- 
tain Graves, commanding a Kentucky battery, and 
opened an enfilading fire upon the left of my line, and at 
the same time a cross-fire upon Colonel Heiman. Cap- 
tain Graves, handling his favorite rifle piece with the 
same fearless courage that characterized his conduct 
during the entire week, in less than ten minutes knocked 
one of the enemy’s guns from its carriage, and almost at 
the same moment the gallant Porter (commanding bat- 
tery) disabled and silenced the other, while the support- 
ing infantry retreated precipitately before the storm of 
grape ong canister poured into their ranks from both 
batteries.’’ Two hours before this assault on Heiman’s 
brigade, General Buckner reports, ‘the enemy made a 
vigorous attack on Hanson’s position (the Second Ken- 
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tucky, Col. Roger W. Hanson), but was repulsed with 
heavy loss. The attack was subsequently renewed by 
three heavy regiments, but was again repulsed by the 
Second Kentucky, aided by a part of the Eighteenth 
Tennessee (Colonel Palmer). In both of these affairs, 
also in a third repulse of the enemy from the same posi- 
tion, Porter’s battery played a conspicuous part.’’ Col. 
Roger Hanson, in his report of this action, states that 
“in resisting these attacks I was greatly assisted by Por- 
ter’s battery upon the left. It always fired at the right 
time and to the right place.’’ 

General Grant had so far failed to accomplish anytning 
with his army. On the 14th the main attack was made 
with the enemy’s gunboats. Flag-Officer A. H. Foote, 
United States navy, reported that the action continued 
one hour and a half, and that ‘‘in the latter part of the 
action his fleet was less than 400 yards from the fort.”’ 
“‘The wheel of this vessel [the flagship], by a shot 
through her pilot-house, was carried away, and the tiller- 
ropes of the Louisville also disabled by a shot, which 
rendered the two boats wholly unmanageable. They then 
drifted down the river. The two remaining boats, the 
Pittsburg and Carondelet, were also greatly damaged 
between wind and water, and soon followed us, the 
enemy rapidly renewing the fire as we drifted helplessly 
down the river. This vessel, the St. Louis, alone 
received 59 shots, four between wind and water, and one 
in the pilot-house, mortally wounding the pilot and 
others. There were 54 killed and wounded’’ on the 
several vessels. 

Capt. Joseph H. Dixon, an officer of great intelligence 
and courage, was killed on the evening of the 13th when 
a few shots were exchanged between the fleet and fort. 
One shot came through the embrasure, striking the left 
cheek of one of the gun-carriages out of which a screw 
bolt was driven, striking him in the forehead, killing him 
instantly. This was the only casualty sustained by the 
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batteries. Colonel Bailey’s brigade constituted the gar- 
rison of the fort and rendered great assistance to the 
gunners. 

No battle or combat of the war was more decided than 
that between the heavy batteries and the Federal fleet, 
and there were no higher intelligence and gallantry dis- 
played on any field of service than that exhibited by Cap- 
tains Dixon, Culbertson, Ross, Beaumont, Bidwell and 
Graham. Lieutenants Stankiewitz, Fitzgerald, Spark- 
man, Bedford, George Martin and W. C. Allen were hon- 
orably mentioned. Captain Culberson reported that ‘‘our 
success is mainly attributed’”’ to Lieut. H. S. Bedford, 
who directed the 10-inch gun. Captain Bidwell, refer- 
ring to Private John G. Frequa (or Fuqua) in his report, 
stated that ‘‘at the highest gun in my battery he stood 
perfectly upright, calm, cool and collected. I heard him 
say, “Now, boys, see me take a chimney.’ The chimney 
[of the vessel] and the flag both fell. Very soon he sent 
a ball through a porthole and the boat fell back.’’ Cap- 
tain Beaumont makes honorable mention of Major Rob- 
ertson, who volunteered to serve one of his guns; also of 
Sergt. J. S. Martin, Corps. W. H. Proctor and Dan C. 
Lyle, and of Privates Elisha Downs, Poston Couts, Nel- 
son Davis, Isaac Christie, Wm. Trotter, Thomas Pearce 
and R. M. Crumpler. But no duty was omitted by 
officers or men, and Tennessee will always hold in grate- 
ful memory the prowess of her sons who manned the 
heavy guns in the defense of Fort Donelson. 

On the r5th of February a combined attack was made 
by the two divisions commanded by Generals Pillow and 
Buckner. General Pillow led the left to the attack, soon 
followed by the right. Pillow’s division constituted two- 
thirds of the army. The battle raged from daylight to 
1 o’clock and to that hour was a great success. It was won 
by the troops of all of the States. Virginia, Kentucky, 
Mississippi, Tennessee, Texas, Alabama, all shared alike 
in the glory of the achievement. The object of this 
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attack is stated in the report of General Floyd to hav 
been, as the result of a consultation with the officers c 
divisions and brigades, ‘‘to dislodge the enemy from th 
position on our left, and thus to pass our people int 
the open country.”’ 

Col. John G. Brown reported that when his brigad 
moved out on Saturday morning it ‘‘was provided wit 
three days’ cooked rations and marched with knag 
sacks, the purpose being to turn the enemy’s right win 
and march out on the Wynn’s Ferry road to fall back o: 
Nashville.’’ After several fierce combats in codperatio 
with the left division he reports that he ‘‘led the Thiré 
Eighteenth and Thirty-second Tennessee across an ope: 
field on the right of Wynn’s Ferry road under the fire o 
a battery posted on that road.’’ The infantry suppor 
retreated, leaving one section of the battery in his hands 
He pursued the retreating forces. After this anothe 
fierce combat ensued, but after the firing of a few volley 
of musketry the enemy abandoned the field, leaving 80 
killed and wounded. In this last combat Colonel Brow: 
was reinforced by the Fourteenth Mississippi regimen 
and Graves’ battery. The brigade lost 50 in killed an 
wounded, among them Col. Thomas M. Gordon of th 
Third, wounded, and the accomplished Lieut.-Col. W. F 
Moore, mortally wounded. 

General Pillow, leaving Heiman’s brigade in th 
trenches, with the balance of the left division, assiste 
by Forrest’s cavalry, engaged the enemy hotly for tw 
hours and succeeded in driving him back on Buckner’ 
division. Forrest’s cavalry charged the infantry suppor 
of and captured a battery composed of four field piece 
and two 24-pounders. Gen. Bushrod Johnson, of Ter 
nessee, always reliable and strong in battle, contribute 
largely to the success of the movement. His comman 
became united with the forces of General Buckner as th 
enemy retired, as General Pillow reports, ‘‘and engage 
the enemy in a hot contest of nearly one hour, with larg 
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forces of fresh troops that had now met us. This position 
of the enemy being carried by our joint forces, I called off 
further pursuit after seven hours of continuous and 
bloody conflict, in which our loss was severe, and leaving 
not less than 1,000 of the enemy dead on the field.’”’ The 
object of this battle seemed to be accomplished, but our 
council of war was divided, and the troops were ordered 
to their original position in the intrenchments. 

As Buckner returned he found the Federal forces of 
Gen. C. F. Smith advancing rapidly to take possession 
of his portion of our works, bravely opposed by Maj. 
James J. Turner of the Thirtieth Tennessee. He hada 
stubborn conflict lasting one hour and a half, resulting 
in the seizure of our extreme right. This position was 
in rear of the Confederate river batteries and field-work 
for their protection, and was the key to the Confederate 
situation. It took Buckner in reverse and necessitated the 
ultimate surrender of our forces. The position seized by 
the Federal forces had been occupied by the Second Ken- 
tucky. In the struggle to regain it, this gallant regiment 
was reinforced by the Eighteenth, the Third and Thirty- 
seeond Tennessee, and subsequently by the regiments of 
Colonels Quarles, Sugg and Bailey. General Buckner 
‘reported that ‘‘the enemy made repeated attempts to 
storm my line on the right, but the well-directed fire of 
Porter’s and Graves’ artillery, and the musketry fire of 
the infantry, repelled the attempts and forced him to 
shelter. Porter’s battery, from its exposed position, lost 
more than half its gunners, and the intrepid commander 
was severely wounded late in the afternoon of Saturday, 
being succeeded in command by the gallant Lieutenant 
Morton.”’ 

The artillery of Tennessee was especially conspicuous. 
Colonel Heiman reported that in the battle of the 13th, 
referring to Maney’s battery. “First Lieutenant Burns 
was one of the first who fell. Second Lieutenant Massie 
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the balance of his men, stood by their guns like true 
heroes.’’ Generals Pillow and Bushrod Johnson warmly 
commended Captains Maney and Green; and General 
Floyd, commander-in-chief, in his report of the battle of 
the 13th, said: ‘‘Too high praise cannot be bestowed 
upon the battery of Captain Porter for their participation 
in the rout of the enemy in this assault. My position 
was immediately in front of the point of attack, and I 
was thus enabled to witness the incidents of it.’’ Col. 
John C. Brown reported that Captains Porter and Graves 
‘excited the admiration of the whole command by an 
exhibition of coolness and bravery, under a heavy fire 
from which they had no protection, which could not be 
excelled. Captain Porter fell dangerously wounded by a 
minie ball through his thigh while working one of his 
guns, his gunners being nearly all of them disabled or 
killed. The command then devolved upon Lieutenant 
Morton, a beardless youth, who stepped forward like an 
old veteran, and nobly did he emulate the example of his 
brave captain.’’ Lieutenant Morton subsequently be- 
came distinguished as captain of Morton’s battery of 
Forrest’s cavalry. 

Gen. N. B. Forrest, then colonel of Forrest’s Tennes- 
see cavalry, disputed the advance of General Grant on 
Fort Donelson with commendable enterprise and skill, 
no other obstacle being offered to the march from Fort 
Henry, and pending the engagement he was actively 
employed on the flanks of our army. Besides his own 
regiment, three mounted companies from Kentucky, com- 
manded by Captains Williams, Wilcox and Henry, were 
assigned to his command, and gallantly assisted him. 
He also had assigned to him Gantt’s Tennessee battalion. 
Forrest reported that he ‘‘charged two batteries of artil- 
lery, taking nine pieces of artillery with 4,000 stand of 
arms.”” He- lost between 300 and goo men, killed, 
wounded and missing, a greater loss than was sustained 
by any other regiment of the army. Among his killed was 
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Capt. Charles May, who fell leading his company toa 
charge onthe enemy. Fort Donelson was the opening of 
a career to Forrest that carried his name and fame to the 
civilized world and yet excites the admiration of all who 
tread of his personal prowess and heroic actions. He 
retired from Fort Donelson before its final surrender. 
General Floyd with his brigade, and General Pillow with 
his staff, left on a transport pending negotiations. 

The Confederate forces amounted to 12,000 to 14,500 
men. General Badeau, in his life of Grant, Vol. I, page 
36, says, on the last day of the fight Grant had 27,000 
men, and other reinforcements arrived after the surren- 
der; but General Buckner believed that this was far 
below the number, and General Buell stated in 1865 that 
Grant had 30,000 to 35,000 exclusive of the naval con- 
tingent. 

The Federal loss amounted to 2,500 killed, wounded 
and missing. The Confederate loss was about 1,420. On 
Thursday there was a rainfall, followed by snow on Fri- 
day, with freezing weather, and by the evening of Satur- 
day, the 15th, the men who had spent a week in the 
trenches without sleep and without fire to warm them, 
were worn out to such an extent that General Buckner 
decided he could not longer maintain himself, and sur- 
rendered the troops on the morning of the 16th. This 
was a great disappointment to Gen. Albert Sidney John- 
ston, commander of the department. On the r4th he tele- 
graphed General Floyd: “‘If you lose the fort, bring your 
troops to Nashville, if possible.’’ Roger Hanson in his 
report said that ‘‘up to the time (1 o’clock p. m. of the 
15th) when we were ordered back to the trenches, our 
success was complete and our escape secure,’’ but ‘‘our 
success’? was misleading and defeated the wishes of 
General Johnston. 

Columbus, Ky., was still held by the Confederate 
troops, as well as New Madrid and Island No. ro. Maj. 
John P. McCown was detached from Columbus, on the 
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26th of February, 1862, and ordered to New Madrid, Mo., 
and placed in command. General Beauregard dis- 
patched General Polk on the same day that the place 
‘‘must be watched and held at all cost.”’ 

Three days earlier Major-General Pope, of the Federal 
army, had assumed command of the army of the Missis- 
sippi, then concentrated at Commerce, Mo. This was made 
Pope’s base of operations against New Madrid. Inaweek 
he was in motion, and on the 3d of March he was in front 
of New Madrid. At once he drove in the Confederate 
outposts and invested the place. General Pope reported 
his strength at 22,808 present for duty. His division 
commanders were Brig.-Gens. D. S. Stanley, Schuyler 
Hamilton, John M. Palmer, E. A. Paine, J. B. Plummer 
and Gordon Granger. Eleven batteries of artillery, and 
the Second and Third Michigan regiments of cavalry, 
over 2,000 strong, constituted a part of his army, to which 
was attached a flotilla brigade, under Col. N. B. Buford, 
2,251 strong. Equipments, arms and ammunition were 
perfect. 

To meet this well-appointed army, General McCown 
had 5,000 infantry and three companies of artillery. 
Brig.-Gen. A. P. Stewart, of Tennessee, was assigned to 
the command of the forces. Commodore Hollins, Con- 
federate States navy, with five small wooden gunboats, 
was present under McCown’s orders. New Madrid was 
defended by a small earthwork called Fort Thompson, in 
honor of Brig.-Gen. M. Jeff. Thompson, of the Missouri 
State Guard. The work was garrisoned by the Eleventh 
and Twelfth Arkansas regiments of infantry, Stewart’s 
Louisiana battery and Upton’s Tennessee battery, com- 
manded by Col. E. W. Gantt, Twelfth Arkansas regi- 
ment. Another work at the mouth of Bayou St. John 
was garrisoned by the Fifth and Fortieth Tennessee, two 
Arkansas regiments under Col. L. M. Walker, the First 
Alabama, Mississippi and Tennessee regiments, and 
Bankhead’s Tennessee battery. 
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On the 4th of March the enemy made a demonstration 
in force on McCown’s lines and was driven back by Hol- 
lins’ fleet and our land batteries. On the 6th, Pope occu- 
pied Point Pleasant, twelve miles below, with infantry 
and artillery, fortified the place, and established a block- 
ade of the river against transports. General McCown 
reported, under date of March 31st, that on the same day 
the enemy with ‘‘a white flag induced Capt. J. W. Dun- 
nington (of Tennessee), commanding the gunboat Pon- 
chartrain, to near the shore, when she was fired into by 
musketry, killing and wounding several.’’ Skirmishing 
continued from day to day until the 13th, the enemy hav- 
ing made gradual approaches and planted batteries of 
heavy guns commanding Fort Thompson and the river. 
When convinced that the gunboats could not maintain a 
contest with land batteries, General McCown ordered the 
evacuation of New Madrid. A heavy rainstorm contin- 
ued during the night and made the evacuation disorderly, 
and caused the abandonment of the heavy guns and a 
considerable quantity of quartermaster and commissary 
stores. 

General Beauregard made demand for an explanation 
of the causes leading to the evacuation, and when the 
reports were submitted they were referred to Major Brent 
for examination, who reported on the 15th of April: ‘1, 
that the works at New Madrid could have held out longer, 
the enemy up to the date of the evacuation having been sev- 
eral times signally repulsed; 2, that disorder and confu- 
sion prevailed at Fort Thompson on the night of the 13th, 
the men were disinclined to obey orders, and orders were 
given apparently without authority; that sufficient means 
for transportation were not furnished; that part of the 
abandoned guns could have been saved.’’ But nothing 
came of the investigation except to demonstrate the 
unfitness of the commander at Fort Thompson. The 
force under McCown was inadequate for the defense of 
New Madrid; and though General Beauregard considered 
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its maintenance and defense important, on the 15th of 
March he approved the projected evacuation. General 
McCown, in reporting the result to him, said: ‘‘The prin- 
cipal object I had in holding New Madrid was to possess 
a landing for reinforcements to fight the enemy should I 
receive them.”’ 

Dr. W. S. Ball, medical director, Captain West, provost 
marshal, Lieutenant Robinson of Upton’s battery, and 
one man were killed; Capt. William D. Hallum, of the 
Fifth Tennessee, and eight men were wounded. Hal- 
lum received a fearful wound, the ball passing through 
his neck, and was reported by McCown as killed, but he 
recovered in a short time, served throughout the war, and 
made an honorable record. 

McCown, with his troops, transports, and Hollins’ fleet, 
fell back to Tiptonville, on the Tennessee side of the 
river. General Stewart with his brigade was forwarded 
to Corinth and participated conspicuously in the battle of 
Shiloh. 

Meanwhile, on the 17th of March, the Federal gun- 
boats had made a vigorous attack without effect at Island 
No. 10, the fire being principally directed at the battery com- 
manded by Captain Rucker, who returned it, the action 
continuing during the day. McCown, pursuant to orders, 
turned the command over to Brig.-Gen. L. M. Walker, 
just promoted. On the 19th he was ordered to return to 
Madrid Bend. On the gist he relinquished command, 
under orders, to Brig.-Gen. W. W. Mackall. General 
Mackall found himself in command of 2,273 infantry, 
rank and file, with 58 heavy guns, ten 8-inch colum- 
biads, the balance 32-pounders. Five batteries were 
upon the mainland and three upon Island No. 10. The 
infantry force consisted of the Fifty-fifth Tennessee, Col. 
A. J. Brown, with 50 unarmed men; the Eleventh 
Arkansas, Colonel Smith, armed with every variety of 
sporting guns; the Forty-sixth Tennessee, Col. John M. 
Clark, with 160 armed men out of a total of 400 present 
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for duty; the Fourth Arkansas battalion, Major McKay, 
poorly armed, and two companies of cavalry. Hollins’ 
fleet was well armed, but the boats were worthless. Gen- 
eral Walker and Colonel Steadman, next in rank, were 
absent, sick. One battery on the island was under water. 
The line occupied was about 25 miles in length, with 
about 1,000 available infantry for its defense, confronted 
by Pope’s army and a powerful fleet of gunboats. Suc- 
cess, or the delay of the enemy, was impossible. Subse- 
quently General Beauregard informed Mackall in writ- 
ing, that ‘‘when I sent you there, I considered matters in 
a desperate condition, and that you were going on a for- 
lorn hope.’’ Brig.-Gen. J. Trudeau was chief of artillery. 
The battery commanders, Capts. E. W. Rucker, Robert 
Sterling, Hoadley, Andrew Jackson, Jr., Jones, J. B. 
Caruthers, W. Y. C. Humes, Dismukes, Fisher, Johns- 
ton, were Tennesseeans. The artillerymen were in good 
discipline, and although the approaches to the island 
batteries were under water, and the batteries ultimately 
were submerged, the men were in good form and full 
of confidence. 

The only losses sustained by the Confederates in the 
attack of the 17th of March was Lieut. William M. Clark, 
of Rucker’s battery, killed, and Sergt. I. T. Postlethwaite 
and six men slightly wounded. Four shots struck 
Foote’s fleet without effect. The exchange of shots con- 
tinued at intervals until the 6th of April, when Captain 
Jackson, senior officer, under orders, spiked the guns and 
withdrew across Reelfoot lake with the entire artillery 
force. Flag-Officer Foote’s experience at Forts Henry 
and Donelson caused him to keep without the range of 
Confederate guns. With his tactics the forts would 
never have been reduced. It was only when Pope’s 
army crossed to the Tennessee shore, and capture was 
imminent, that Island No. 10 was abandoned. General 
Mackall being cut off from the forts and heavy batteries, 
on the night of the same day undertook to save the 
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infantry and light battery by a retreat through Tipton- 
ville, the only way open. His occupation of that place 
was anticipated by the Federal army, and on the morning 
of the 7th he wisely surrendered the forces under his com- 
mand, consisting, as reported by him, of Stewart’s field 
artillery company of 5 guns, and 2,900 infantry, of whom 
400 were unarmed. There were 58 heavy guns aban- 
doned, including 10 guns of the floating battery which 
were sunk in desperation in the Mississippi river. But 
General Pope reported to General Halleck ‘‘that 273 field 
and company officers, 6,700 privates, 123 pieces of heavy 
artillery, 35 pieces of field artillery, all of the very best 
character and latest patterns, 7,000 stand of small-arms, 
tents for 12,000 men, several wharfboats,’’ and hundreds 
of horses and mules, with immense stores of ammunition, 
were surrendered to him. Col. W. G. Cumming, Fifty- 
first Illinois, commanding brigade, in an official report; 
dated the roth of April, said: ‘‘Soon after the surrender I 
was ordered by Major-General Pope to take charge of 
the prisoners, who were about 3,000 in number.’’ On 
the 8th of April, when the affair was fresh in his mem- 
ory, General Pope telegraphed the department com- 
mander that ‘‘2,o00 prisoners, including General Mack- 
all,’’ had surrendered and were prisoners of war. 

Nashville had been defended at Fort Donelson. The 
surrender of one made it necessary to abandon the other. 
General Johnston determined to concentrate his own 
troops with those at Columbus, Ky., and at Pensacola, at 
Corinth, Miss., the junction of the Mobile & Ohio and 
the Memphis & Charleston railroads. General Grant was 
moving on the same point, and Gen. Don Carlos Buell, 
of the Federal army, who had been in front of Bowling 
Green with an army of 40,000 men, occupied Nashville 
as soon as it was abandoned by the Confederate forces, 
and began the movement of his troops that enabled him 
to form a junction with Grant in time to save the army of 
the latter from annihilation. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE BATTLE OF SHILOH — ORGANIZATION OF THE 
CONFEDERATE ARMY — ASSIGNMENT OF TENNES- 
SEE REGIMENTS — THEIR PROMINENCE IN THE 
ARMY — GALLANT SERVICE IN THE TWO: DAYS’ 
BATTLE — TENNESSEE ARTILLERY — LOCKRIDGE 
MILL FIGHT. 


forces from Nashville with those collected under 

General Beauregard at Corinth—the latter 
including the reinforcements from Pensacola and Mobile 
under General Bragg, and Polk’s command from Colum- 
bus, which was evacuated—he organized his army with 
Gen. G. T. Beauregard second in command, and Maj.- 
Gen. Braxton Bragg chief of staff and in immediate 
charge of the Second corps. Maj.-Gen. Leonidas Polk 
commanded the First corps, Maj.-Gen. W. J. Hardee the 
Third, and Maj.-Gen. John C. Breckinridge the Reserve 
corps. 

The Tennesseeans were assigned as follows: In Polk’s 
corps, First division, Brig.-Gen. Charles Clark command- 
ing—the Twelfth, Thirteenth and Twenty-second regi- 
ments, and Bankhead’s battery, to the First brigade, Col. 
R. M. Russell; the Fourth and Fifth regiments to the 
Second brigade, Brig.-Gen. A. P. Stewart. Second 
division, Maj.-Gen. B. F. Cheatham commanding—the 
Second (Knox Walker’s), Fifteenth, One Hundred and 
Fifty-fourth (senior), and Polk’s battery, to the First bri- 
gade, Brig.-Cen. Bushrod R. Johnson; the First, Sixth 
and Ninth to the Second brigade, Col. W. H. Stephens. 

In Bragg’s corps, the Thirty-eighth regiment was 
assigned to Col. Preston Pond’s brigade of Ruggles’ divi- 
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sion; the Fifty-first and Fifty-second to Brigadier-General 
Chalmers’ brigade of Withers’ division. In Hardee’s 
corps, Brigadier-General Cleburne’s brigade included 
the Thirty-fifth, Twenty-third and Twenty-fourth regi- 
ments, and Brig.-Gen. S. A. M. Wood’s brigade, the 
Twenty-seventh, Forty-fourth and Fifty-fifth. The 
Reserve corps had the Nineteenth, Twentieth, Twenty- 
eighth and Forty-fifth regiments, and Rutledge’s battery, 
in the brigade of Col. W. S. Statham, and Crew’s bat- 
talion, in Col. R. P. Trabue’s brigade. Forrest’s cavalry 
was under the immediate orders of the general com- 
manding. 

At 11 a. m. of the battle of the 6th, when Gen. Bush- 
rod Johnson was disabled by a painful wound, the com- 
mand of the brigade devolved upon Col. Preston Smith, 
of the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Tennessee, and the 
command of that gallant regiment upon Lieut.-Col. Mar- 
cus J. Wright. At 2:30 p. m. of the same day, Col. 
George Maney, senior officer of Stephens’ brigade, 
assumed the command of it; and Maj. Hume R. Feild, 
next in rank present, took command of the First Ten- 
nessee. 

Polk’s corps, with the exception of Blythe’s Mississippi, 
the Eleventh Louisiana and the Thirteenth Arkansas, 
was composed entirely of Tennesseeans. Colonel Lind- 
say’s Mississippi regiment of cavalry reported to General 
Polk. This splendid regiment had been known up to 
this date as Miller’s battalion, Lieut.-Col. J. H. Miller 
commanding. 

On the 3d day of April General Johnston issued an 
address to the troops, in which he announced, ‘‘I have 
put you in motion to offer battle to the invaders of your 
country.’’ Hon. Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, aide to 
General Beauregard, in his report of April 9th states that 
this advance was made ‘‘in consequence of the informa- 
tion brought from General Cheatham,’’ who occupied 
Bethel Station and the town of Purdy with his division. 
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In the attack about to be made on General Grant, Gen- 
eral Johnston expected to beat him back to his transports 
and there capture him and his forces, then cross the Ten- 
nessee river and give battle to Buell, known to be advanc- 
ing to Grant’s assistance. General Johnston rapidly con- 
centrated his troops and delivered battle in the early 
morning of the 6th of April. That peerless soldier was 
in immediate and active command of the troops, General 
Beauregard being at his quarters in very feeble health, 
and his presence inspired unbounded enthusiasm: The 
disasters at Fishing creek and Forts Henry and Donelson 
had subjected him to the criticism of politicians, but the 
army and intelligent people of all classes gave him sup- 
port and confidence. No fault can be named in his plan 
of attack, and it was successful at all points. 

Grant’s troops made a stout resistance, but retired 
slowly from the moment of the firing of the first gun by 
Hardee until the fall of Johnston at 2 o’clock p. m., 
when the battle of Shiloh was already won and the Fed- 
eral hosts were driven back in confusion from the field. 
Gen. James R. Chalmers, who occupied the advance of 
the Confederate army at the close of the day, in a pub- 
lished letter, said: ‘‘One more resolute movement for- 
ward would have captured Grant and his whole army.”’ 
That movement was not made. The troops were with- 
drawn to receive an attack from the combined forces of 
Grant and Buell on the following day. Another battle of 
Shiloh was fought, with varying success, until our forces 
began to yield about noon, and at 2 p. m. received orders 
from General Beauregard to retire. 

Tennessee was represented on all parts of the field and 
in allcommands. Her sons sustained and promoted the 
character and reputation of the State, and elevated the 
standard of courage, fidelity and patriotism. Their deach- 
roll shows that they were in the fore-front of the battle, 
and with a single exception there was no failure of duty. 
That exception was the Fifty-second regiment of infantry, 
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Chalmers’ brigade, which was unfortunate in its field 
officers. General Chalmers, in his official report, stated 
that the Fifty-second Tennessee, except two companies 
under Capts. J. A. Russell and A. N. Wilson, who fought 
with the Fifth Mississippi, behaved badly. 

The sons of Tennessee, of every rank, were conspicuous 
for dash and steadiness in action, and for the mainte- 
nance of regimental and company organizations under all 
conditions. General Beauregard, in his report, made 
honorable mention of Generals Cheatham and Bushrod 
Johnson; and General Polk, referring to the brigades of 
Johnson and Russell and their charge on Sherman’s divi- 
sion, and to the valor of friend and foe, mentions the 
dangerous wounds received by Generals Clark and John- 
son, the death of the noble Col. A. K. Blythe of Missis- 
sippi (a son of Tennessee) ; the wounding of gallant Capt. 
Marsh T. Polk, who lost a leg; and the final dislodgment 
of the enemy and the capture of two batteries, one by the 
One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Senior Tennessee, Col. 
Preston Smith, the other by the Thirteenth Tennessee, 
Col. A. J. Vaughan, Jr. 

Polk also called attention to the ‘‘brilliant courage’”’ of 
the Fifth Tennessee, Col. C. D. Venable, and the Thirty- 
third Tennessee, Col. Alex. W. Campbell, and to the gal- 
lantry of Lieut.-Col. O. F. Strahl, who, in reply to the 
inquiry of his intrepid brigade commander, General 
Stewart, ‘‘Can you take that battery?’’ said, ‘‘We will 
try,’ and at the order, Forward, moved at a double-quick 
to within thirty paces of the enemy’s guns, halted, deliv- 
ered one round, and with a yell charged the battery, cap- 
turing several prisoners and the guns; but the valorous 
Fourth lost Maj. John F. Henry and Capt. John Suther- 
land, with 31 men killed and 150 wounded. The battery 
captured was composed of heavy guns, supported by 
several regiments of infantry. 

Of another famous incident of the battle, General Polk 
reported that about 5 p. m. of the 6th, his line attacked 
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the enemy’s troops (the last that were left upon the field) 
in an encampment on hisright. The attack was made in 
front and flank. The resistance was sharp but short, 
when the enemy, perceiving he was flanked and his 
position completely turned, hoisted his white flag and sur- 
rendered with his command, 2,200 strong. The Federal 
commander’s sword being delivered to Col. R. M. Rus- 
sell, commanding First brigade, it was found the forces 
captured were those of Brig.-Gen. B. M. Prentiss, Sixth 
division of Grant’s army. 

At 8 a. m. of the 7th General Polk ordered Cheatham’s 
division, reinforced by the Thirty-third and Twenty- 
seventh Tennessee, and Gibson’s Louisiana brigade, to 
move ‘‘past Shiloh church to form on left of our line.’’ 
““They engaged the enemy so soon as they were formed 
and fought him, for four hours, one of the most desper- 
ately-contested conflicts of the battle. The enemy was 
driven gradually from his position.’’ General Cheatham 
declared that this conflict was ‘‘the most hotly contested I 
ever witnessed.’’ He had met fresh troops under McCook. 
General Polk made honorable mention of Generals 
Cheatham, Clark, Stewart and Johnson, and Colonels 
Russell, Maney, Stephens and Preston Smith. Of Gen- 
eral Cheatham he said: ‘‘In the operations of this morn- 
ing (the 7th), as well as the day before, those of my 
troops under the immediate orders of Major-General 
Cheatham bore themselves with conspicuous gallantry. 
One charge particularly was made under the eye of the 
commander-in-chief and his staff, and drew forth expres- 
sions of the most unqualified applause.”’ 

Cheatham carried into battle 3,801 officers and men. 
He lost 1,213 killed and wounded, nearly one-third of 
the command. Among the killed was noble young John 
Campbell, acting aide; Colonel Wickliffe and Major Wel- 
born, Seventh Kentucky; Capts. J. B. Freeman and 
G. G. Persons, and Lieut. Isaac M. Jackson, Sixth Ten- 
nessee; Adjt. Robert Thomas, Ninth Tennessee; Capt. 
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E. M. Cheairs, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth regi- 
ment, and others not reported. Colonel Pond, command- 
ing brigade, in his report of the battle makes honorable 
mention of Col. Robert F. Looney, Thirty-eighth Tennes- 
see. Colonel Looney in his own report states that he 
was ordered by General Polk to charge a battery and 
camp on the morning of the 6th, and “‘I ordered the 
charge, which was promptly and successfully executed 
as to the camp and battery, and I suppose at least 1,000 
prisoners. ’’ 

Col. D. H. Cummings, Nineteenth Tennessee, Reserve 
corps, had been on detached service, with the First Ten- 
nessee, under orders from General Johnston; at 2:30 p. m. 
of the 6th, he reported through his adjutant, Melville 
Doak, to General Cheatham, and was now advanced, with 
the First and Ninth Tennessee under Colonel Maney, to 
a final attack on the only position held by the enemy in 
Cheatham’s front. The enemy was routed and fied the 
field. Lieut.-Col. J. H. Miller, with his battalion of 
Mississippi cavalry, was ordered by Cheatham to fall 
upon him in his flight. This resulted im the capture of 
Ross’ Michigan battery of six guns, with officers and 
men. Colonel Cummings made no report, neither did 
Colonel Statham, commanding brigade, but it is known 
that the Nineteenth was an active participant in all of 
the stirring events of the two days’ battle, and bore an 
honorable part in the movement resulting in the capture 
of Prentiss’ division. It lost 25 per cent.; among the 
wounded being Colonel Cummings and Major Fulkerson, 
and in the list of killed, Capts. Z. T. Willett and Thomas 
H. Walker. 

Hardee, who opened the battle of the 6th at dawn of 
day, stated in his official report that in the first assault 
made by Cleburne, ‘‘Colonel Bate, Second Tennessee, 
fell severely wounded while bravely leading his regi- 
ment.’’ Colonel Bate was afterward brigadier and 
major-general. At the same time, gallant Maj. W. R. 
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Doak and Capts. Joseph P. Tyree and Humphrey Bate, 
and Lieuts. E. R. Cryer, J. A. Akers and G. C. Fugitt, of 
the same regiment, were killed. 

In the attack on the left center of General Hardee’s 
line, ‘‘Brigadier-General Wood charged a battery on a 
gentle acclivity and captured six guns, with the Second 
(Bate’s) and Twenty-seventh Tennessee and Sixteenth 
Alabama. In this attack Col. Christopher H. Williams 
of the Twenty-seventh Tennessee was killed. The army 
and the Confederacy sustained a severe loss in the death 
of this gallant officer.’” General Wood, referring in his 
teport to that noble man and to the same charge, says: 
**Colonel Williams, of the Twenty-seventh Tennessee, a 
modest, unassuming gentleman and Christian soldier, 
faithful in every duty, devoted to his country, his native 
State, and the cause of liberty, fell and died. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Brown of the same regiment was seriously 
wounded; Captain Hearn and Lieutenant Henry were 
killed.’”” Maj. Samuel T. Love of the Twenty-seventh, 
serving under Cheatham on the 7th, was killed in a 
charge on the enemy. 

General Cleburne made honorable mention of Colonel 
Bate, and said of his regiment: “‘Tennessee can never 
mourn for a nobler band than fell this day in her Second 
regiment.” He refers in terms of praise to Col. Matt 
Martin, Twenty-third Tennessee, who arrived on the 
field pending tne action, rallied his regiment and 
remained with it until wounded later in the day; also to 
the Twenty-fourth Tennessee, which he said “‘won a 
character for steady valor, and its commander, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Peebles, showed that he possessed all the 
qualifications of a commander in the field.” The Thirty- 
fifth Tennessee, Col. Benjamin J. Hill, was conspicuous 
in Cleburne’s first and final charge on the enemy. Gen- 
eral Cleburne, concluding his report, said: ‘‘I would like 
to do justice to the many acts of individual valor and 
intrepid daring during the fight... . Col. Ben Hill, 
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Fifth Tennessee; Lieutenant-Colonel Peebles, Twenty- 
fourth Tennessee; Lieut. R. H. Keeble, Captain Ridley 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Neil of the Twenty-third Tennes- 
see, were among the number.” 

General Wood reported that ‘‘Col. C. A. McDaniel, of 
the Forty-fourth Tennessee, acted with great bravery 
and directed his men with good judgment until wounded 
on Monday.’’ In his own report, Colonel McDaniel said 
that Lieutenant-Colonel Shied, of his regiment, was badly 
wounded on the 6th, and that “‘his officers and men con- 
ducted themselves gallantly and chivalrously.’’ The 
Fifty-fifth Tennessee, Col. William McKoin, was in 
Wood’s brigade, and held the right of Wood’s line in the 
successful attack of the early morning on the enemy’s 
camp. Of Lieut.-Col. J. M. Crews, of Crews’ battalion, 
Colonel Trabue reported that he ‘‘behaved well.’’ The 
battalion lost 55 in killed and wounded. 

Forrest’s regiment of cavalry added renown to the 
reputation made at Fort Donelson. He was in advance 
of Breckinridge as he moved out of Corinth, covered the 
flank of our army with the greatest intelligence and 
courage, and participated in the movement which forced 
from Prentiss all support on his left. On the morning 
of the 7th he gave notice of the advance of Nelson’s divi- 
sion, made a dash at his skirmish line, captured 50 pris- 
oners, and held the enemy in check until ordered by Gen- 
eral Hardee to retire. Colonel Forrest was with Breck- 
inridge in covering the Confederate retreat to Corinth, 
and in acombat with the Federal advance was severely 
wounded, 

After the abandonment of the capital of Tennessee, 
Gov. Isham G. Harris determined to promote the cause 
of the South at any sacrifice. No effort was left untried 
to induce continued enlistments in the army, and every 
possible encouragement was offered to our people, in the 
districts outside of the Federal lines, to continue the pro- 
duction of supplies forthe army. Hearty responses were 
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made to these calls, and the spirit of resistance was stim- 
ulated by the governor’s words and personal example. 
So soon as the army was concentrated at Corinth, he 
reported for service to General Johnston and was assigned 
to duty as aide-de-camp. He was with the general on 
the field of Shiloh, in the active performance of duty, and 
present when that great chieftain received his death- 
wound. In General Beauregard’s report of the battle it 
is recorded that ‘‘Gov. Isham G. Harris, of Tennessee, 
went upon the field with General Johnston, was by his 
side when he was shot, aided him from his horse, and 
received him in his arms when he died. Subsequently 
the governor joined my staff and remained with me 
throughout the next day, except when carrying orders or 
employed in encouraging the troops of his own State, to 
whom he gave a conspicuous example of coolness, zeal 
and intrepidity.’”’ 

The Forty-seventh Tennessee regiment, Col. M. R. 
Hill, arrived on the field on the morning of the 7th and 
reported to General Polk. It was poorly armed with 
sporting rifles and shotguns, and before going into action 
was conducted by a staff officer of General Cheatham 
to the point where Prentiss surrendered, and was at once 
armed with new Springfield muskets, and supplied with 
ammunition, from the Federal store. It turned these 
guns upon the enemy, and made a good record with 
Cheatham (attached to the brigade commanded by Col. 
Preston Smith) in his battle with McCook’s division of 
Buell’s army. There were three battalions of regulars in 
Rousseau’s brigade of this division, and of Buell’s loss of 
3,753, the heaviest part was sustained by McCook in his 
combat with Cheatham. 

The Tennessee artillery—Bankhead’s battery, Capt. 
Smith P. Bankhead; Polk’s battery, Capt. M. Y. Polk; 
Rutledge’s battery, Capt. A. M. Rutledge—rendered con- 
spicuous and valuable services. General Wood, reporting 
the battle of the 7th, testified that when ‘‘large masses 
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of the enemy were coming up and pressing my right, a bat- 
tery, which I afterward learned was commanded by Cap- 
tain Rutledge, came up to this point and held them in check 
for more than half an hour.’’ Captain Polk was seriously 
wounded on the 6th; Stanford’s Mississippi battery served 
with Stewart’s brigade and rendered good service. 

Capt. Melancthon Smith’s battery, composed of Missis- 
sippians, was attached to Stephens’, afterward Maney’s, 
brigade. It entered the service with Cheatham and was 
mustered into the provisional army of Tennessee. It 
was with Cheatham on the 6th and in his battle of the 
7th with McCook, and was referred to by General 
Cheatham as having rendered “‘splendid service,’’ Cap- 
tain Smith and his officers and men being “‘distinguished 
examples of gallantry.’’ Captain Smith was afterward 
major and colonel of artillery. The battery continued 
with Cheatham until after the battle of Nashville, under 
the command of Lieut. W. B. Turner, made captain after 
Chickamauga. On the field of Shiloh, Captain Smith 
exchanged his 6-pounder guns for 12-pounders captured 
from the enemy. 

General Cheatham reported the death of Colonel Blythe 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Herron of Blythe’s Mississippi 
regiment, and the wounding of Gen. Bushrod R. John- 
son, Col. R. C. Tyler (afterward brigadier-general) of 
the Fifteenth Tennessee, and Captain Polk. Maj. R. P. 
Caldwell, Twelfth Tennessee, conspicuous for his bear- 
ing, reports that after the commissioned officers of com- 
panies B and G had all been killed or disabled by wounds, 
Private A. T. Fielder took charge of them ‘‘and led these 
two companies all day in the thickest part of the battle.’’ 
Lieut.-Col. F. M. Stewart and Capt. W. Dawson, Twenty- 
second Tennessee, were severely wounded. The Thir- 
teenth lost 137 killed and wounded, among the former, 
Lieuts. C. H. Whitmore and W. F. Cowan. 

Col. A. W. Campbell of the Thirty-third, afterward 
brigadier-general, reported that Maj. Henry C. McNeill 
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displayed ‘‘throughout a cool bravery rarely equaled.”’ 
The regiment lost 123 killed and wounded. Col. Preston 
Smith reported that the officers and men of his brigade 
conducted themselves well and courageously. The One 
Hundred and Fifty-fourth Tennessee lost 188 in killed 
and wounded. 

The great body of the Tennessee troops never fought 
better than at Shiloh. Though many of them had little 
training, they fought in the open field and exhibited 
remarkable steadiness and readiness to obey orders. 
While company and regimental organizations were 
observed, it was next to impossible to maintain brigade 
and division organizations. The field seemed to be full 
of roving staff officers begging for a regiment to support 
a hard-pressed part of the line. In many instances they 
assumed to be clothed with authority to order a regiment 
from its own brigade to another. The consequence was 
that in a few hours after the opening of the battle the 
efficiency of the troops was seriously affected, and some 
of them were made the victims of great injustice. 

The retirement to Corinth was made in good order. 
No pursuit was made or attempted. General Beauregard 
reports the Confederate loss at 10,699. Swinton fixes the 
loss of Grant and Buell in killed, wounded and captured, 
at 15,000. 

In May, 1862, Colonel Lowe, afterward brigadier-gen- 
eral, commanding the Federal forces at Forts Henry and 
Heiman, sent out an expedition in the direction of Paris 
and Dresden, for the capture of medical supplies reported 
to have been forwarded from Paducah to the Confederate 
army. ‘The expedition, consisting of three companies of 
cavalry, was commanded by Maj. Carl Shaeffer de Boern- 
stein. Col. Thomas Claiborne, Sixth Tennessee cavalry, 
with his own and the Seventh Tennessee, Col. W. H. 
Jackson, the whole force 1,250 strong, hearing of the 
Federal expedition, made pursuit from Paris, where he 
expected to meet it, to Lockridge’s mill in Weakley 
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county. Capt. John G. Ballentine, of the Seventh Ten- 
néssee, with five companies in advance, surprised the 
pickets, and with a yell, Ballentine’s force, followed by 
the entire command, charged the Federals and pursued 
them in a hot chase for fourteen miles. The Federal 
force was dispersed and scattered in all directions. Six 
were killed, 16 wounded, and 67 captured. 

In his official report Colonel Claiborne stated that Cap- 
tain Ballentine was most of all conspicuous for his gallant 
bearing and use of his saber and pistol. He fired at 
and mortally wounded Maj. Carl Shaeffer de Boernstein. 
He engaged in a saber hand-to-hand combat with a brave 
fellow named Hoffman, who several times pierced the 
captain’s, coat with his saber, but was forced to yield. 
Captain Ballentine also received blows inflicted with a 
carbine, and was severely bruised. 

In the autumn of 1861, Captain Ballentine had made a 
reconnoissance under orders from General Polk on 
Paducah and other points occupied by the Federal forces, 
and near Paducah attacked astrong outpost, having a fierce 
combat, in which James M. Fleming, afterward a prom- 
inent citizen of Tennessee, was wounded and perma- 
nently disabled. Fleming was the first Tennesseean 
wounded in the Southwest. A number of Federals were 
killed and wounded. In this affair Captain, afterward 
Colonel, Ballentine exhibited the enterprise, dash and 
splendid courage for which he was so often subsequently 
distinguished. Colonel Claiborne, of the Sixth Tennes- 
see, after the campaign of 1862 accepted service on the 
staff of General Buckner, where he served with distinc- 
tion. He was an officer of the United States army who 
had resigned as captain of mounted rifles, and offered 
his sword to his native State of Tennessee. He wasa 
veteran of the war with Mexico, and was brevetted for 
gallantry at Cerro Gordo. Colonel Jackson was after- 
ward brigadier-general, and'a prominent commander of 
a cavalry division. 


CHAPTER iV. 


BRAGG AND KIRBY SMITH IN KENTUCKY—VICTORY AT 
RICHMOND—THE BATTLE OF PERRYVILLE — IM- 
PORTANT SERVICE OF TENNESSEEANS—FRUITS OF 
THE CAMPAIGN. 


() June 17, 1862, Gen. Braxton Bragg was placed 


in command of the army, known afterward as the 

army of Tennessee, General Beauregard com- 
manding the department. The army was concentrated 
at Tupelo, Miss., and after rest and reorganization was 
teady for the field. General Bragg had before him the 
alternatives of idleness at Tupelo, an attack on Halleck 
at Corinth, an attack on Buell at or about Chattanooga, 
or an attack on Grant in west Tennessee. The threatened 
advance of Buell meant the severance of the Confeder- 
ate States, the East from the West. General Bragg, 
seeing this danger, determined, he said, ‘‘to move to 
Chattanooga, and drive the enemy from our important 
country in western Alabama, middle Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky.’”’ ; 

A small division of troops was sent from Tupelo to the 
department of East Tennessee, then commanded by Maj.- 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith, and later, Smith was further 
reinforced by the brigades of P. R. Cleburne and Preston 
Smith. On the 16th of August, 1862, the army of Ken- 
tucky, commanded by Maj.-Gen. Kirby Smith, crossed 
the Cumberland mountains into the State of Kentucky; 
and on the 27th and 28th of August, General Bragg 
crossed the Tennessee river, after which the army of 
Tennessee took up its march over Walden’s ridge and 
the Cumberland mountains for middle Tennessee. It 
was found upon reaching that territory that the main 
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forces of the Federal army had been concentrated at 
Nashville, which was strongly fortified. A demonstra- 
tion was made against that point, and Bragg’s army was 
thrown rapidly to Glasgow, Ky., reaching there on the 
13th of September. 

In the meantime, on the goth of August, General Smith 
had met the Federal forces at Richmond, Ky., and won one 
of the most decisive victories of the war. The Federal 
troops were commanded by Brig.-Gen. M. D. Manson until 
2 p. m., when Maj.-Gen. William Nelson reached the 
field and took command. According to General Manson, 
“the Union troops did not exceed 6,500,’’ and General 
Smith reported his whole force at 5,000 officers and men. 

The attack was made and resisted with energy and 
vigor, so much so that Smith believed that he had en- 
countered 10,ooo men, and Manson was confident that he 
was beaten by an army of veterans 16,000 strong. Gen- 
eral Nelson reported, under date of 31st of August, that 
he ‘‘arrived on the field three miles south of Richmond, 
at 2 p. m., and found the command in a disorganized 
retreat, or rather arout. With great exertion I rallied 
about 2,200 men, moved them to a strong position, where 
I was confident I could hold them in check until night, 
and then resume the retreat. The enemy attacked in 
front and on both flanks simultaneously with vigor. Our 
troops stood about three rounds when, struck by a panic, 
they fled in disorder. I was left with my staff almost 
alone.’’ General Nelson was wounded in this combat and 
General Manson captured. The return of casualties in 
the United States forces shows that 206 officers and men 
were killed, 844 wounded, and 4,303 captured. 

Major-General Smith, in his report of the battle, said 
that his leading division under General Cleburne found 
the enemy in a fine position six miles from Richmond. 
Without waiting for support, Cleburne commenced the 
action. A brigade under Gen. Thomas J. Churchill was 
moved up to turn the enemy’s right. While he was in 
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motion, the enemy made a bold and well-conducted 
attempt to turn Cleburne’s right. This was admirably 
foiled by the firmness of Preston Smith’s brigade, Cle- 
burne’s division, which repulsed the enemy with great 
slaughter. In this affair, General Cleburne was badly 
wounded, and the command of the division devolved on 
Preston Smith, Col. A. J. Vaughan, Jr., taking command 
of the brigade. The Federal troops fell back and took 
position two miles to the rear, where Churchill with Mc- 
Cray’s brigade, from Texas and Arkansas, assailed their 
line and completely routed it, just as the cheers of Pres- 
ton Smith’s division announced its presence on the field. 

Manson fell back two miles, and then it was that Major- 
General Nelson assumed command of the Federal forces. 
He formed his line of defense in front of Richmond. 
The gallant Churchill again led the advance with McNair’s 
brigade and attacked with great fury. In the meanwhile 
Preston Smith, bringing up his division at a double-quick, 
formed with wonderful precision and rapidity in front of 
the enemy’s center and left. Almost without waiting for 
orders, his men advanced and drove the opposing forces 
from the field in great confusion. Gen. Kirby Smith 
issued a congratulatory order to his troops, and said in 
its concluding paragraph: ‘*To-morrow being Sunday, 
the General desires that the troops shall assemble and, 
under their several chaplains, shall return thanks to 
Almighty God, to whose mercy and goodness these vic- 
tories are due.’”’ 

The cavalry, under Col. J. S. Scott, of the First Louis- 
iana, consisted of his own regiment, the Third Tennes- 
see, Col. J. W. Starnes; the First Georgia, Col. J. J. 
Morrison; and the Buckner Guards, one company, Cap- 
tain Montgomery; the whole numbering 850 men. This 
command was active and efficient, and having passed to 
the rear of the enemy, captured the largest part of the 
prisoners taken. 

The infantry regiments of General Smith’s little army 
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were from Arkansas, Texas and Tennessee. The Ten- 
nesseeans were in Cleburne’s division—the Second 
(Walker’s), Lieut.-Col. J. A. Butler commanding; 
Thirty-fifth, Lieutenant-Colonel Smith; and Forty-eighth, 
Col.Geo. H. Nixon, in the brigade commanded by Col. B. J. 
Hill, of the Thirty-fifth; and the One Hundred and Fifty- 
fourth (senior), Col. Edward Fitzgerald; Thirteenth, Col. 
A. J. Vaughan, Jr.; Twelfth and Forty-seventh, Col. L. 
P. McMurray, in the brigade commanded by Col. Preston 
Smith, and later by Colonel Vaughan. The Confederate 
forces lost 78 killed and 372 wounded. Among the latter 
were Col. Geo. H. Nixon, Forty-eighth, and Col. L. P. 
McMurray, Twelfth and Forty-seventh; among the killed, 
Lieut.-Col. J. A. Butler, Second Tennessee, who fell gal- 
lantly leading his regiment in the last charge before Rich- 
mond, and Col. Edward Fitzgerald, One Hundred and 
Fifty-fourth regiment, who fell in the first engagement 
at the head of his command. Col. Preston Smith char- 
acterized the latter as an officer diligent in executing the 
orders of his superior, and as a leader in battle ever to 
be found in the foremost ranks. Young, full of military 
ardor, he died too soon for his country. Colonel Smith also 
referred in handsome terms to Col. B. J. Hill, Col. A. J. 
Vaughn, and to Lieut.-Col. C. J. Polignac; Col. B. J. 
Hill said of the latter that he ‘‘seized the colors of the 
Thirty-fifth Tennessee, bearing the flag triumphantly 
through the thickest of the fight.’’ Colonel Polignac 
was afterward made a brigadier-general. He was a 
descendant of Charles X of France, and after the war 
between the States was a general of division in the army 
of his native country. Capt. J. J. Newsom, Second Ten- 
nessee, was distinguished in command of sharpshooters, 
and was seriously wounded. Captain Yancey, of the 
same regiment, led the skirmish line of Hill’s brigade in 
the final conflict. 

The immediate fruits of the victory were 4,303 prison- 
ers, 9 pieces of artillery, 10,000 stand of small-arms and 
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large quantities of supplies. After one day of rest, Major- 
General Smith pursued his advance, and on the 2d of Sep- 
tember occupied Lexington, Ky. 

Waiting two days at Glasgow, General Bragg advanced 
with the intention of forming a junction with Major-Gen- 
eral Smith. The advance brigade under Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Chalmers (says General Bragg) was thrown forward 
in the direction of Munfordville to cut the railroad and 
observe the enemy, but was led forward indiscreetly to 
attack a superior force strongly fortified. After a des- 
perate fight, General Chalmers was repulsed with a loss 
of 300 killed and wounded; whereupon General Bragg 
moved forward with his whole command, surrounded the 
place, and received its unconditional surrender without 
firing a gun; 4,267 prisoners, an equal number of small- 
arms, ro pieces of artillery, with munitions and supplies, 
were captured. 

The offer of battle was made to the Federal army under 
General Buell, now advancing on Bragg’s rear, with a 
force nearly double that of the Confederates, but Buell 
avoided the conflict, and Bragg moved on to Bardstown, 
where subsistence for the army could be obtained. There, 
General Polk was left in command, while General Bragg 
joined Major-General Smith at Lexington. In the mean- 
time Buell had reached Louisville, and began his move- 
ment toward Perryville, and on October 7th information 
was received that Hardee was being pressed by the 
enemy at that point. At once Cheatham, now at Har- 
rodsburg, was ordered forward. 

Our forces near Perryville consisted of three divisions 
of infantry, 14,500 men, and two small brigades of cav- 
alry, 1,500strong. To this, the enemy at first opposed Gil- 
bert’s corps of 18,000. General Bragg expected our forces 
to attack at daylight, and General Buell in his report 
said, ‘‘I had somewhat expected an attack early in the 
morning on Gilbert’s corps while it was isolated;’’ but 
the action was delayed until noon of the 8th, when a 
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second corps of the enemy, McCook’s, 18,000 strong, had 
reached the field, and at the close of the day Crittenden’s 
corps was in action. It is stated in the official report ot 
General Buell that ‘‘the effective force which advanced 
on Perryville on the 7th and 8th under my command, 
was about 58,000 infantry, artillery and cavalry.’’ 

Of General Polk’s right wing of the Confederate army 
but one division, the Tennessee division, under Maj.-Gen. 
B. F. Cheatham, was present. General Polk being in 
immediate command of the army until the arrival of 
General Bragg, General Cheatham was in command of 
the right wing, Brig.-Gen. Daniel S. Donelson taking 
temporary command of his division. 

Cheatham’s division was almost exclusively Tennessee- 
ans, the First brigade (Donelson’s), temporarily com- 
manded by Col. John H. Savage, comprising the Eighth 
tegiment, Col. W. L. Moore; Fifteenth, Col. R. C. Tyler; 
Sixteenth, Col. John H. Savage; Thirty-eighth, Col. 
John C. Carter; Fifty-first, Col. John Chester; and 
Capt. W. W. Carnes’ battery. The Second brigade, com- 
manded by A. P. Stewart, included the Fourth *Tennes- 
see, Col. O. F. Strahl; Fifth, Col. C. D. Venable; 
Twenty-fourth, Lieut.-Col. H. L. W. Bratton; Thirty- 
fourth, Col. E. E. Tansil; Thirty-third, Col. W. P. Jones. 
The Third brigade, Maney’s, had one Georgia regiment 
in addition to the First Tennessee, Col. H. R. Feild; 
Sixth, Col. George C. Porter; Ninth, Lieut.-Col. John W. 
Buford; Twenty-seventh, Lieut.-Col. W. Frierson. The 
Fourth brigade, Gen. Preston Smith, was detached, but 
the Thirteenth Tennessee, Colonel Vaughan, appears to 
have been somewhat engaged. 

General Hardee’s wing comprised the divisions of Pat- 
ton Anderson and S. B. Buckner. Tennessee was repre- 
sented in Col. Samuel Powell’s brigade of Anderson's 
division, by Powell’s regiment, the Twenty-ninth; by the 
Second in Cleburne’s brigade of Buckner’s division; and 
in the same division by the Tennessee brigade of Bushrod 
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R. Johnson, comprising the Fifth Confederate, Col. J. A. 
Smith; Seventeenth, Col. A. S. Marks; Twenty-third, 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Keeble; Twenty-fifth, Col. John M. 
Hughs; Twenty-seventh, Col. Moses White; Forty- 
fourth, Col. John §. Fulton. The Fourth cavalry was 
with Wharton. 

Skirmishing began at 1o a. m. of the 8th, and soon 
Liddell’s brigade, of Buckner’s division, was hotly en- 
gaged, but was withdrawn to our main line. Cheatham 
was moved from left to right, with Wharton’s cavalry on 
his right, to meet a movement of the enemy. General 
Bragg now (at 1 o’clock) ordered the advance of his whole 
command, Wharton charged the left of the enemy with 
great fury, rushing over stone walls and ravines, and 
driving the opposing infantry several hundred yards. 
Wharton was followed by Cheatham, with the brigades of 
Donelson, Stewart and Maney, who mounted the steep 
and difficult cliffs of Chaplin river and moved forward 
without halt. They were met by a storm of shot and 
shell and heavy masses of infantry, but our brave fellows 
pushed on, driving the enemy before them and captur- 
ing three of his batteries. The enemy was pushed back 
a mile, and his three lines crowded into one. General 
Polk declared that this charge of the Tennessee brigades 
was one of the most heroic and brilliant of the war, and 
considering the disparity of the troops engaged, the 
strength of the enemy’s position, the steadiness with 
which they endured the havoc made in their ranks, the 
firmness with which they moved upon the opposing 
masses, it would compare favorably with the most bril- 
liant achievements of historic valor. In this charge Gen. 
J. S. Jackson, commanding a division of the Federal 
army, was killed among the guns of one of the captured 
batteries. It appears from the report of General Buell 
that General McCook, against whose corps Cheatham 
made his attack, ‘‘represented that his corps was very 
much crippled. the division of General Jackson having, 
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in fact, almost disappeared as a body.’’ McCook stated 
that ‘‘when Terrill’s brigade of Jackson’s division gave 
way, seven guns of Parsons’ eight-gun battery fell into 
the hands of the enemy; at 6 p. m., four of the guns of 
Harris’ Nineteenth Indiana also fell into the hands of 
the enemy.’’ General Terrill was among the killed. 

So conspicuous was the part of Cheatham’s brigades, that 
when General Bragg issued his general order authorizing 
the several commands engaged inthe battle at Perryville 
to inscribe the name of that field on their colors, he said: 
‘*The corps of Cheatham’s division, which made the gal- 
lant and desperate charge resulting in the capture of three 
of the enemy’s batteries, will, in addition to the name, 
place the cross-cannon inverted.’’ The guns of Carnes’ 
and Turner’s batteries were served with coolness and 
courage, and were important factors in the success of 
Cheatham’s division. 

But Cheatham paid dearly for his success. Donelson’s 
brigade sustained a loss of 347 killed and wounded; the 
Sixteenth under Colonel Savage losing 199, more than 
half the casualties of the brigade. Among the killed 
was Capt. J. B. Vance. General Cheatham said of the 
gallant Savage that ‘“‘in battle he had an instinctive 
knowledge of the point of difficulty and danger and went 
to it.” Stewart’s brigade lost 428 killed and wounded; 
Maney’s brigade, 687. 

The First Tennessee lost 179 killed and wounded. 
Among its dead was the gallant Lieut.-Col. John Patter- 
son. Colonel Feild, one of the most dashing and reliable 
soldiers of Tennessee, reported that after deploying the 
regiment to the extreme right, it advanced to the charge 
with close, compact ranks, killing all the horses and men 
of the battery in his front, and driving its support away. 
Through a misapprehension of orders the regiment fell 
back, and the enemy returned to the guns, but Feild 
reformed and led the regiment up the hill without sup- 
port, under a heavy fire of musketry, and took the guns 
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of the battery a second time. At this point the First 
lost 40 or 50 officers and men. 

The Sixth Tennessee, always conspicuous in battle, sus- 
tained a loss of 91. Colonel Porter said that in assault- 
ing McCook’s line, Capt. Thomas B. Rains and Lieuts. 
Ed. Seabrook, C. N. Carter and N. A. Butler were killed. 
The color-bearer, John Andrews, being badly wounded, 
the colors were seized by John Ayeres, one of the color 
squad, who was in a few moments killed. A. W. Pegues 
next caught up the flag, but was very soon shot in three 
places and disabled. Ed. Quinn, private Company H, 
then bore them in advance of the regiment across the 
field, where he too was killed. 

The Ninth Tennessee suffered a loss of 154. Among 
the wounded were the gallant Col. John W. Buford, 
Capts. J. W. Hubbard, C. B. Simonton, H. C. Irby, J. L. 
Hall and H. A. Rogers; and among the dead were 
Capt. J. M. McDonald, Lieuts. P. J. Fitzpatrick, W. T. 
Sanler, James I. Hall, J. M. Mathews and D. M. Bell. 
After the fall of Colonel Buford the command of the regi- 
ment devolved on Maj. George W. Kelsoe, who led it 
skillfully and courageously. 

The Twenty-seventh was.commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Frierson until disabled, when he was succeeded 
by Maj. A. C. Allen. The story of the Twenty-seventh 
is the same as that of all the regiments of this brigade— 
duty well and gallantly performed by officers and men. 
Colonel Frierson named with honor his color-bearer, Pri- 
vate John Olive. The regiment had a roll of killed and 
wounded numbering 108. Capt. John M. Taylor and 
Lieut. E. E. Pate were reported mortally wounded, but 
Captain Taylor recovered, after long suffering, and has 
been deservedly honored by his countrymen in civil life. 

The Fourth regiment was superb in discipline and train- 
ing. It lost nearly one-third of those present for duty. 
It was noted for the courage and steadiness always dis- 
played; when McCock’s line was driven back this regi- 
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ment stackedarms. It wasarmed with new Enfield rifles 
abandoned by the Federal troops, and used them in the 
advance immediately made. Capt. John B. Turner, 
Lieut. W. O. Capers and Hugh Banks were among the 
killed. 

The Fifth sustained the credit won at Shiloh. Colonel 
Venable was seriously injured by a fall from his horse, 
but never left his post. Lieut.-Col. W. C. Suor had his 
horse killed, but served gallantly on foot. The gallant 
Capts. John W. Harris, John T. Irwin and James P. 
Cooper, Lieuts. George C. Kemp, Sam Kirkpatrick and 
Coleman Wilson, and Color-Bearer J. B. Jones were 
seriously wounded. Captain Cooper lost 20 men killed 
and wounded out of 34 present. And there were many 
brave men killed and wounded whose names are not 
reported. Private Haygood of the Fifth, shot through 
the breast with an iron ramrod, drew it out himself. 
Another private soldier, Tip Allen, was shot in the neck 
with a minie ball, which in a few minutes was ejected 
through his mouth. Both these soldiers marched from 
the field to Knoxville, Tenn. 

The Fifth Confederate lost 45 killed and wounded; the 
Seventeenth, 24. The Twenty-third suffered a loss of 52 
killed and wounded out of a total of 201, among the killed 
being Capt. W. A. Ott. The Twenty-fifth had a loss of 
8; the Thirty-seventh, of 39; and the Forty-fourth lost 
43. The Federal forces in front of these regiments (Bush- 
rod Johnson’s brigade) were Ohio, Kentucky and Indiana 
men, commanded by the accomplished Col. Wm. H. 
Lytle, of Ohio. He was wounded and captured by a 
soldier of Johnson’s brigade. On his recovery and 
exchange, being made a brigadier-general, he fell at 
Chickamauga. 

The left of the Confederate line, under General Hardee, 
was held by the brigades of Gen. D. W. Adams and Col. 
Sam Powell (wounded in action). Bushrod Johnson’s 
brigade gallantly led the advance supported by Cleburne. 
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The brigades of John C. Brown (wounded in action) and 
Jones, of Anderson’s division, and S. A. M. Wood were on 
the left of Cheatham. Liddell’s brigade was in reserve, 
until toward the close of the day it went to the support of 
Cheatham. Forming on his extreme right, Liddell took 
the enemy in flank, and inflicted great slaughter upon the 
left of Rousseau’s division. 

The cavalry commanded by Gens. Joseph Wheeler and 
John A. Wharton rendered most conspicuous service. 
The charges led by General Wheeler on the left, and by 
Wharton on the right, were as gallant and effective as 
any made during the war. 

General Buell’s losses were, killed, wounded and miss- 
ing, 4,241, and the total loss of Bragg’s army was 3,212. 
This loss attests the severity of the battle. General 
McCook, of the Federal army, referred to it in his report 
as the ‘‘bloodiest battle of modern times, for the number 
of troops engaged on our side.’’ 

General Bragg, ascertaining that Buell was heavily 
reinforced during the night, retired the next morning to 
Harrodsburg, where he was joined by Major-General 
Smith, and thence to Bryantsville, where he remained 
until the 13th, affording ample time to Buell to attack. 
Instead of that, the latter occupied himself in destroying 
mills from which General Bragg had been drawing bread- 
stuffs. 7 

The Confederate army was not strong enough for an 
offensive campaign, and disappointed in recruiting his 
strength in Kentucky, General Bragg retired by way 
of Cumberland Gap to middle Tennessee. The army had 
on this campaign captured more than 12,000 prisoners 
(Gen. John Morgan captured 2,000 additional, and Gen- 
eral Forrest, operating in Tennessee, over 7,000), 30 
pieces of artillery, 17,000 small-arms, with ammunition, 
wagons, teams, and an immense amount of supplies and 
clothing for the troops. Cumberland Gap was ours, north 
Alabama and middle Tennessee had been recovered, and 
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General Bragg was in front of Nashville, with his army 
in good form, and stronger than when the campaign 
began. Gen. Kirby Smith was in undisputed possession 
of east Tennessee. He had forced the evacuation of 
Cumberland Gap, had won the victory at Richmond, Ky., 
and had traversed the State of Kentucky without let 
or hindrance, in spite of the grand strategy of General 
Halleck, commander-in-chief of the armies of the United 
States in the Southwest, who said in a dispatch to Buell, 
dated Corinth, June 11, 1862: ‘‘Smith must abandon 
east Tennessee or be captured.’’ 

On the 23d of October, General Bragg ordered Lieuten- 
ant-General Polk to proceed with his command to Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE BATTLE OF MURFREESBORO— TENNESSEE COM- 
MANDS ENGAGED—OPERATIONS OF THE CAVALRY 
—McCOWN OPENS THE BATTLE—HEROIC DEEDS OF 
THE TENNESSEE BRIGADES —SEVERE LOSSES — 
CHEATHAM AND HIS DIVISION. 


army of Tennessee was constituted under Gen. 

Braxton Bragg, consisting of the army corps of 
Lieut.-Gen. E. Kirby Smith, Lieut.-Gen. Leonidas Polk 
and Lieut.-Gen. W. J. Hardee. 

At the conclusion of the campaign in Kentucky, Major- 
General Buell, the Federal commander, was relieved, 
and Maj.-Gen. W. S. Rosecrans assigned to the command 
of the army of the Cumberland. 

The Federal army occupied Nashville, and after months 
of preparation General Rosecrans began his advance on 
the 26th of December. The Confederate center was at 
Murfreesboro under General Polk, the right wing at 
Readyville under Maj.-Gen. John P. McCown, the left at 
‘Triune and Eagleville under General Hardee. The right 
and left were withdrawn, and the forces concentrated at 
Murfreesboro ready to receive the attack made by Rose- 
erans. Rosecrans’ plan of movement was for Major- 
General McCook with three divisions to advance by Tri- 
une, Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas to advance on his 
right with two divisions, Major-General Crittenden with 
three divisions to move directly on Murfreesboro. At 
3 o'clock p. m. of the 30th, General Palmer, in advance, 
sent back a signal message that he “‘was in sight of 
Murfreesboro, and that the enemy were running.” An 
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order was promptly sent forward to ‘‘occupy Murfrees- 
boro.”’ 

General Cheatham’s division was yet composed of the 
brigades commanded by Gens. Daniel S. Donelson, 
Alex. P. Stewart, George P. Maney and Preston Smith. 
This division, with that of Maj.-Gen. Jones M. Withers, 
constituted Polk’s corps. 

The Sixteenth Tennessee, Col. John H. Savage; the 
Thirty-eighth, Col. John C. Carter; the Eighth, Col. W. 
L. Moore; the Fifty-first, Col. John Chester; the Eighty- 
fourth, Col. S. S. Stanton, and Carnes’ battery, consti- 
tuted Donelson’s brigade. 

The Fourth and Fifth Tennessee consolidated, Col. O. 
F. Strahl; the Twenty-fourth, Col. H. L. W. Bratton; 
the Nineteenth, Col. F. M. Walker; the Thirty-first and 
Thirty-third consolidated, Col. E. E. Tansil, and Stan- 
ford’s Mississippi battery, constituted Stewart’s brigade. 

The First and Twenty-seventh Tennessee consolidated, 
Col. H. R. Feild; the Fourth (Confederate), Col. J. A. 
McMurray; the Sixth and Ninth consolidated, Col. C. S. 
Hurt, Capt. Frank Maney’s sharpshooters, and Turner’s 
Mississippi battery, constituted Maney’s brigade. 

The One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) Tennessee 
regiment, Lieut.-Col. M. Magevney, Jr.; the Thirteenth, 
Col. A. J. Vaughan; the Twelfth, Maj. J. N. Wyatt; the 
Forty-seventh, Capt. W. M. Watkins; the Twenty-ninth, 
Maj. J. B. Johnson; the Ninth Texas, Col. W. H. Young; 
Allin’s Tennessee sharpshooters, Lieut. J. R. J. Creigh- 
ton, and the Tennessee battery of Capt. W. L. Scott, 
constituted Smith’s brigade, commanded during the battle 
by Col. A. J. Vaughan, Lieut.-Col. W. E. Morgan com- 
manding the Thirteenth regiment. 

Hardee’s corps included the divisions of Maj.- 
Gens. John C. Breckinridge, P. R. Cleburne and J. P. 
McCown. ‘The Eleventh Tennessee, Col. George W. Gor- 
don, wasa part of the command of Brig.-Gen. James E. 
Rains, McCown’s division. Brig.-Gen. Gideon J. Pillow 
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was assigned to the command of Col. J. B. Palmer’s 
Second brigade of Breckinridge’s division, on the after- 
noon of the 2d of January; it was composed of the Eigh- 
teenth Tennessee, Col. J. B. Palmer; the Twenty-sixth, 
Col. John M. Lillard; the Forty-fifth, Col. A. Searcy; 
the Twenty-eighth, Col. P. D. Cunningham, and Moses’ 
battery. (The Thirty-second Tennessee, Col. Ed. C. 
Cook, of this brigade, was on detached service.) 

The Twentieth Tennessee regiment, Col. T. B. Smith, 
and the Tennessee battery of Capt. E. E. Wright were 
in Gen. William Preston’s brigade of Breckinridge’s 
division. The Second Tennessee, Col. W. D. Robinson; 
Thirty-fifth, Col. B. J. Hill; Fifth (Confederate), Col. 
J. A. Smith, constituted a part of the brigade under Gen. 
Lucius E. Polk, Cleburne’s division. The brigade of Gen. 
Bushrod R. Johnson, Cleburne’s division, included the 
Thirty-seventh Tennessee, Col. Moses White; Forty- 
fourth, Col. John S. Fulton; Twenty-fifth, Col. John M. 
Hughs; Seventeenth, Col. A. S. Marks; Twenty-third, 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Keeble. 

The First Tennessee cavalry, Col. James E. Carter, 
and the Tennessee battalions of Maj. DeWitt C. Douglass 
and Maj. D. W. Holman were part of Wheeler’s bri- 
gade of the cavalry division commanded by Gen. Joseph 
Wheeler. The Second cavalry, Col. H. M. Ashby; 
Fourth, Col. Baxter Smith; Murray’s Tennessee cavalry, 
Maj. W. S. Bledsoe; Wharton’s escort company, Capt. 
Paul F. Anderson, and the battery of Capt. B. F. White, 
Jr., were the Tennessee commands in the cavalry brigade 
of Gen. John A. Wharton. 

Rosecrans consumed four days in advancing a distance 
of twenty miles over macadamized roads, his movements 
being delayed and embarrassed by the watchfulness of 
the cavalry commanded by Generals Wheeler and Whar- 
ton. On the 26th, Wheeler engaged Rosecrans during 
the entire day, falling back only three miles, and on the 
28th and 2oth he killed and wounded large numbers, his 
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own command sustaining slight loss. At midnight of the 
29th, General Wheeler, reinforced by Col. James E. 
Carter, First Tennessee cavalry, was ordered to the rear 
of the enemy. He reported that at daylight he met near 
Jefferson a brigade train which he took and destroyed, 
capturing 50 prisoners; at Lavergne attacked and cap- 
tured 700 prisoners and destroyed immense trains amount- 
ing to many hundred thousand dollars in value; at Rock 
Springs captured and destroyed another large train; 
at Nolensville captured large trains, storesand arms, and 
300 prisoners; after which he proceeded to the left of the 
Confederate army, thus making a compass of the enemy’s 
rear. 

At the dawn of day, December 31st, Major-General Mc- 
Cown (Tennessee) opened the battle of Murfreesboro with 
his division, composed of Ector’s, McNair’s and Rains’ 
brigades. A volley was delivered after advancing for 
several hundred yards under fire, and with fixed bayonets 
the position and batteries of the enemy were taken, and 
the officer in command, Brigadier-General Willich, was 
captured. McCown, continuing his advance, supported 
by Cleburne’s division, reached a point near the Wilkin- 
son road, where, finding the enemy strongly posted, the 
division was pushed forward and after a fierce struggle 
again routed the forces opposing. It was at this point 
that Brig.-Gen. James E. Rains (Tennessee) fell, shot 
through the heart. General McCown reported that the 
fall of this gallant officer and accomplished gentleman 
threw his brigade into confusion. The division, after 
driving the enemy two miles, was ordered to retire a 
short distance for reformation; about the same time the 
gallant Col. G. W. Gordon, Eleventh Tennessee, after- 
ward brigadier-general, fell dangerously wounded. 

Cleburne, advancing with his division, composed of 
L. E. Polk’s, Bushrod Johnson’s, St. John Liddell’s and 
S. A. M. Wood’s brigades, soon found himself in the front 
line, skirmishing over broken ground filled with lime- 
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stone boulders and cedar bushes to such an extent that 
his advance was attended with much difficulty, and Polk’s 
and Johnson’s brigades had to move more than once by 
the flank. At the distance of three-quarters of a mile in 
advance of his bivouac of the previous night, he encoun- 
tered the enemy’s line of battle, established behind a fence 
and natural breastworks of limestone. The fight was 
short and bloody, lasting about twenty-five minutes, 
when the enemy gave way and fell back on his second 
line, which was again assaulted. This soon yielded and 
both lines, pressed into one, left the field, Liddell cap- 
turing two rifled cannon, which were immediately turned 
upon the enemy. 

The Seventeenth Tennessee, Col. A. S. Marks, captured 
a battery of four guns. When the regiment came in sight 
of it, Colonel Marks said, ‘‘Boys, do you see that battery? 
It is ours, is it not?’”’ The regiment rushed upon it, 
drove back its support, and took the guns, but the gallant 
colonel fell, maimed for life. Cleburne mentioned him as 
‘fone of the best officers in the division.” Others wounded 
in Johnson’s brigade were Maj. H. C. Ewing, Forty- 
seventh, mortally; Col. Moses White and Lieut.-Col. 
R. D. Frayser, Thirty-seventh, and Col. J. M. Hughs, 
Twenty-fifth. ; 

Bushrod Johnson’s brigade and Liddell’s were aiready 
the chief sufferers. The latter, now in advance, was 
reinforced by Johnson in double-quick time, and taking 
position behind a fence and ledge of rocks, a battery of 
four Parrott guns was silenced and captured, and after a 
conflict of twenty minutes the enemy’s force was routed. 
But, observing the supporting troops on the right falling 
back without apparent cause, Johnson’s brigade retired 
in confusion without orders. The loss of life in 
Johnson’s front was enormous, many lying side by side 
in the position assumed to await the approach of the Con- 
federates, while large numbers fell as they turned to 
retreat. It was in this combat that Capt. M. R. Allen, 
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Twenty-third, was mortally wounded, and Capt. F. M. 
Orr, Seventeenth, Lieuts. Simpson Isom, Twenty-fifth, 
and J. J. Hill, Forty-fourth, were killed, and Maj. J. T. 
McReynolds, the last field officer on duty, of the Thirty- 
seventh, was mortally wounded. 

Polk’s brigade on the right advanced with Johnson’s 
and shared its fortunes. Their gallant commanders 
could always be trusted for promptness, courage and 
intelligence on the battlefield. Col. B. J. Hill, Thirty- 
fifth, on Polk’s right, was first engaged when advancing 
across the Franklin dirt road. The brigade, aided by 
Calvert’s battery, drove the enemy in confusion, pursuing 
to a point where he had reformed, then again assailing 
and forcing back the Federals in disorder. A third suc- 
cessful assault was made with the brigades of Wood and 
Johnson. Yet again going forward with Liddell’s and 
Johnson’s brigades, and Preston Smith’s, Col. A. J. 
Vaughan commanding, the enemy was found posted on 
the railroad near the Nashville turnpike, with several bat- 
teries of artillery. Ina few moments the new Federal 
line was broken and forced back to cedar brakes in its 
rear, the Confederates pursuing. Here Adjt. F. T. Smith, 
Fifth Confederate, was badly wounded at the moment he 
was cheering his men with the colors of the regiment in 
his hand. 

This point, thought Brigadier-General Polk, was the 
key to the Federal position. If Confederate reinforce- 
ments had arrived when this last successful assault was 
made at 2 p. m., the enemy’s line of communication would 
have been cut, and a position in the rear of Rosecrans 
secured. Capt. C. P. Moore and Lieut. J. L. Gifford, of the 
Second, were killed. General Polk names with honor 
Col. W. D. Robinson and Lieut.-Col. W. J. Hale, Second; 
Maj. R. J. Person, Fifth Confederate; and recommended 
promotion for Col. J. A. Smith and Col. B. J. Hill, which 
was in time accorded to both. 

Gen. Bushrod Johnson made honorable mention of Col 
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A. S. Marks and Lieut.-Col. W. W. Floyd, Seventeenth; 
Lieut.-Col. R. H. Keeble, Twenty-third; Col. John S. 
Fulton and Lieut.-Col. John L. McEwen, Jr., Forty- 
fourth; Capt. Putnam Darden, of Darden’s battery; 
Capts. R. B. Snowden, assistant adjutant-general, twice 
wounded; John Overton, volunteer aide, wounded; Lieut. 
George H. Smith, wounded; and Capt. Jo. H. Vanleer, 
volunteer aide, who, after having his horse disabled, 
fought in the ranks with a rifle. 

General Cleburne called particular attention to the gal- 
lant conduct of Sergt. William N. Cameron, color-bearer 
of the Twenty-fifth regiment, who in the last combat 
advanced in front of his regiment so far that when it fell 
back he was unable to follow and was captured. He tore 
the flag from the staff, concealed it upon his person, and 
made his escape at Bowling Green, Ky., bringing back 
with him the colors of his regiment. 

Colonel Palmer’s brigade occupied the left center in 
Breckinridge’s line of battle. On Wednesday morning, 
Palmer, learning that there were Federal troops in his 
front, ordered his skirmishers under Capt. G. H. Love to 
advance, assigning Capt. David H. C. Spence of his staff 
to direct their operations. Uniting with a detachment of 
Pegram’s cavalry, Captain Spence captured 18 wagons 
and 170 prisoners without sustaining loss. At noon 
of the same day, this brigade, with Preston’s, under 
orders from General Breckinridge, moved across Stone’s 
river to the left wing of the army, then hotly engaged, 
and assailed at once the enemy’s position just west of the 
Cowan house, which was carried after a stout resistance. 
The brigade charged across an open field for a distance 
of 400 yards, under a heavy musketry and artillery fire. 
It was during this advance that the Twentieth Tennessee, 
Preston’s brigade, passing to the right of the Cowan 
house, engaged the enemy with vigor, captured 25 
prisoners and cleared the woods in front. The regi- 
ment sustained serious losses, and Col. Thomas B. Smith, 
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referred to by General Preston as “‘a brave and skillful 
officer,” was severely wounded. 

With Polk’s corps, the battle of Murfreesboro opened 
at sunset on the 30th of December. Robertson’s Florida 
battery was placed in the Triune road, supported by the 
One Hundred and Fifty-fourth Tennessee and two Ala- 
bama regiments of Loomis’ brigade, Withers’ division. 
Soon after going into position the battery was assailed by 
three Federal regiments, which were repulsed, the bat- 
tery and its supports sustaining serious losses. Darkness 
suspended hostilities. 

At daylight on the 31st the attack made by McCown on 
the extreme left was taken up by Loomis’ brigade, act- 
ing under orders of General Cheatham; it having been 
agreed on account of the character of the country and the 
formation of the corps that the brigades of Manigault and 
Loomis should receive orders from General Cheatham, 
and the brigades of Donelson and Stewart should be 
under the control of General Withers. 

The enemy was 300 yards in front of Loomis as he 
advanced to the attack, which was vigorously made; but 
on reaching the cedar woods, he found superior numbers 
and was forced to retire to his original position. The 
supporting brigade (Preston Smith’s), under Col. A. J. 
Vaughan, repeated the attack over the same ground, driv- 
ing the enemy from his battery, so fatal to Loomis, and 
capturing two of his guns; but, receiving an enfilading 
fire of artillery and musketry from his right, Vaughn was 
content to hold what he had so bravely won. He was in 
good order and was again sent forward by Cheatham. In 
the attack by Colonel Loomis he was badly wounded, the 
command of his brigade devolving upon Col. J. G. 
Coltart; and in the desperate charge made by Colonel 
Vaughan, Lieut.-Col. W. E. Morgan and Maj. Peter H. 
Cole (Thirteenth) were mortally wounded. 

Manigault, advancing simultaneously with Loomis, was 
compelled to fall back by the latter’s retirement, and 
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then reforming, gallantly advanced the second time, but 
was forced back to his original position. Then forming 
on the right of Maney’s brigade, the two advanced, led 
by Cheatham, toward the Wilkinson road, near the Hard- 
ing place, and were opened upon by two of the enemy’s 
batteries, one on Manigault’s right on the west side of 
the road, the other on the east side. Turner’s battery, 
placed in position by General Maney near a brick kiln, 
opened on the battery on ‘the east and soon silenced it. 
Uniting with Colonel Vaughn, commanding Smith’s bri- 
gade, the Wilkinson road was crossed, the enemy’s bat- 
tery on the right was silenced, its support driven away 
and the guns abandoned. 

At this point the advancing line found the brigade of 
Gen. Alex. P. Stewart in a hot fight, the result of which 
was the capture of three guns of the First Missouri bat- 
tery. Inthe assault, Col. H. L. W. Bratton, the gallant 
commander of the Twenty-fourth, was killed. 

Vaughan was now ordered by General Cheatham to 
advance with Cleburne’s division, and the enemy was 
driven from two of his guns and fell back to the Nash- 
ville road, where he was heavily reinforced. Vaughan’s 
brigade, flushed with victory and rushing forward with 
great spirit, outstripped the force on the right, when 
suddenly it was subjected to a heavy enfilading fire. He 
retired in order, a short distance, to the Wilkinson road, 
where, unmolested by the enemy, he bivouacked for the 
night, before doing so having driven the enemy from 
another battery, which he was unable to bring off. 
Vaughan led his brigade with skill and judgment and with 
characteristic gallantry, was ably supported by his regi- 
mental officers, and his veteran soldiers were always 
reliable. He reported that ‘‘when Color-Bearer Quinn, 
a gallant soldier of the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth 
Tennessee, was killed, Maj. J. W. Dawson snatched the 
broken staff and carried it with the colors at the head of 
the regiment during the fight.’’ Likewise Colonel 
TENN 6 
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Young, of the Ninth Texas, seized the flag of his regi- 
ment and carried it through one of the most desperate 
charges made by the brigade. The brigade lost 705 
officers and men out of a total present of 1,813. Among 
the killed were Lieuts. J. S. Fielder and I. H. Pat- 
terson, Twelfth Tennessee; Capt. J. H. Sinclair, Forty- 
seventh; Lieut.-Col. C. S. Hall, One Hundred and Fifty- 
fourth; Lieuts. A. M. Burch and J. R. J. Creighton, 
Allin’s sharpshooters. The gallant Capt. John R. 
Duncan, Twelfth, was mortally wounded. 

After the capture of the guns of the First Missouri 
battery, General Stewart drove the enemy steadily before 
him. While moving through the cedar forest the bri- 
gade of Gen. John K. Jackson came up, and the Fifth 
Georgia on his right, uniting with the Fourth and Fifth 
Tennessee, advanced beyond the general line and 
delivered a heavy and well-sustained -fire upon the 
retreating ranks of the enemy, doing great execution. 
Referring to the assault made on the Federal line, Maj.- 
Gen. Withers says that at the critical moment, “‘Brig.- 
Gen. A. P. Stewart was ordered forward to the support. 
In splendid order and with a cheer this fine brigade 
moved forward under its gallant and accomplished com- 
mander, attacked and drove back the enemy, and com- 
pleted the rout of his first line and the capture of his 
batteries.” At this point the reserve artillery, consisting 
of three or four batteries of the enemy, opened on 
Stewart and exposed his brigade to a terrific fire of shell 
and canister, and without artillery himself, he could make 
no further advance. 

In Stewart’s last assault, Lieut.-Col. W. B. Ross, 
formerly of the Second (Walker’s) Tennessee, acting 
aide to General Stewart, was mortally wounded; Lieut. 
J. P. Ferguson, Fourth and Fifth; Capt. S. J. Frazier 
and Lieut. S. G. Abernathy, Nineteenth; Capt. Jesse 
Irwin and Lieuts. J. B. Arnold and J. S. Hardison, 
Twenty-fourth; Lieut. W. P. Hutcheson, Thirty-first 
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and Thirty-third, and Lieut. A. A. Hardin, Stanford’s 
battery, were killed; and Lieut.-Col. J. A. Wilson and 
Adjt. H. W. Mott, Twenty-fourth; Maj. R. A. Jarnigan, 
Nineteenth, and Capt. T. H. Francis, Fourth, were 
wounded. Lieut.-Col. Andrew J. Keller, of the Fourth, 
was very sick, but in spite of his disability was at his post. 
Stewart lost one-fourth of his brigade; the Nineteenth, 
under gallant Frank Walker, suffered more heavily than 
any other regiment. Colonel Walker reported the brave 
conduct of Orderly-Sergt. Joseph Thompson, Company I, 
who, after the brigade had halted, advanced far into the 
field and captured two prisoners. 

Donelson’s brigade, advanced as a support to Chalmers 
of Withers’ division, was under fire of shot and shell 
until nightfall, and sustained losses in killed and wounded 
in every part of the field of battle early in the action. 
When General Chalmers was wounded, causing his bri- 
gade to fall back in confusion, Donelson moved up, under 
heavy fire, to its place in the front line. Reaching the 
Cowan house, the brigade separated, the Sixteenth and 
three companies of the Fifty-first being forced to the 
tight because of the picket fencing. This detachment, 
under the gallant Col. John H. Savage, advanced upon 
the enemy until checked by three batteries with heavy 
infantry supports, and then unable to advance and deter- 
mined not to retire, the veteran Savage deployed his 
command as skirmishers, and held his ground against 
great odds for three hours, and until reinforced by 
Adams’ brigade. Adams made a spirited attack but did 
not move the enemy; subsequently, this position was 
assaulted by Preston’s brigade with the same result; the 
two bivouacked for the night close upon the Federal 
position. Ifthe attack had been a combined one, the 
result might have been disastrous to the enemy. In this 
combat the Sixteenth lost Lieut.-Col. L. N. Savage, 
mortally wounded, Capt. D. C. Spurlock, killed, and 
Major Womack was badly wounded. Colonel Savage 
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carried 400 men into action and had 208 killed, wounded 
and missing, of which 36 were killed on the line. After 
the fall of Captain Spurlock, no officer of his company 
surviving him, Private Hackett was placed in command, 
who exhibited courage and good conduct. After Color- 
bearer Sergeant Marberry was wounded, the flag was 
taken by Private Womack. He, too, was wounded, the 
colors were shot into fragments, and the flagstaff severed 
by a rifle ball. 

The Eighth, Thirty-eighth, and seven companies of 
the Fifty-first advanced to the left of the Cowan house, 
charged and broke the enemy, and inflicted great losses. 
In this charge, Col. W. L. Moore of the Eighth, after 
his horse was shot and fell upon him, disengaged himself, 
went forward on foot with his regiment, and died with the 
shout of victory in his ears. A noble gentleman, a 
soldier and a patriot, his loss was a severe blow to the 
service. The gallant Lieut.-Col. J. H. Anderson suc- 
ceeded to the command of the regiment. General 
Donelson reported the capture of 11 pieces of artillery 
and 1,000 prisoners, and the successful holding of the 
position the brigade had won. 

The conduct of Donelson’s brigade won high com- 
mendation from Cheatham, the division commander. 
The fruit of the bravery of the men was great, but the 
loss was severe—out of 1,400 men, 691 killed, wounded 
and missing, the 19 missing being prisoners of war. 
The Eighth Tennessee showed a long list of killed and 
wounded; in Company D, Capt. M. C. Shook was killed, 
and out of 12 officers and 62 men engaged, but 1 
corporal and zo men escaped unhurt. Capt. William 
Sadler, and Lieuts. Thomas O. Blacknall and N. Martin 
Kerby were killed. Capt. B. H. Holland, of the Thirty- 
eighth, was killed with the colors of the regiment in his 
hands. Color-Sergt. J. M. Rice, being shot down, clung 
to the flag, and crawling on his knees, carried it a short 
distance, when he was killed by a second bullet. Adjt. 
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R. L. Caruthers, of the Thirty-eighth, was severely 
wounded; Capt. T. C. Campbell, of the Fifty-first, was 
killed, and Capts. J. A. Russell and James F. Franklin 
and Lieuts. G. C. Howard and R. A. Burford were 
severely wounded. 

Maney’s brigade was in support of Manigault, but 
soon advanced under Cheatham’s orders to the front line, 
at “‘the brick kiln,’?’ where they encountered fierce 
opposition. Colonel Feild, of the First Tennessee, said 
this was the only place where ‘‘we actually engaged the 
enemy.’’ The latter was driven from his guns, pursued 
across the Wilkinson road, driven from another battery 
of four guns in reserve and the guns captured, and the 
brigade then bivouacked on the line from which the 
enemy was driven, and held it until our forces retired to 
Shelbyville and Tullahoma, three days after the conflict. 

The First Tennessee lost Lieut. R. F. James, killed 
(an officer trusted by Colonel Feild with the performance 
of duties demanding tact and courage), and 80 men killed 
and wounded; the Fourth lost Capt. D. P. Skelton, 
mortally wounded, and Capt. C. Brown, Lieut. John 
Shane and 4o men wounded. Conspicuous in a regiment 
famous for its courage was Sergeant Oakley, color-bearer, 
who found no place too perilous for the display of the 
regimental flag. The Sixth and Ninth lost Lieuts. 
W. D. Irby, A. J. Bucey and F. J. Gilliam, killed, and 
Capt. E. B. McClanahan, wounded, and 40 men killed and 
wounded. The aggregate loss of the brigade was 196. 

The officers and men of Carnes’ battery, Capt. W. W. 
Carnes; Smith’s battery, Lieut. W. B. Turner; Stan- 
ford’s battery, Capt. E. J. Stanford, and Scott’s battery, 
Capt. W. L. Scott, were conspicuous for steadiness, skill 
and courage in action. 

When General Wheeler had returned from his success- 
ful raid of the 30th he found the battle on, and his 
cavalry joined in the attack and drove the enemy for two 
miles, engaging him until dark. Then Wharton’s cav- 
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alry was ordered to the rear of the enemy, but, he 
says, so vigorous was the attack of our left (made by 
McCown’s division) that he had to proceed first at a trot 
and then at a gallop two and a half miles before he could 
execute his orders. Reaching a point near the Wilkinson 
pike, with the enemy in his front, Capt. B. F. White 
(Tennessee) was ordered to open with his battery. The 
First Confederate regiment, Col. John T. Cox, charged and 
captured the Seventy-fifth Illinois infantry. Four com- 
panies of the Eighth Texas, under Capt. S. P. Christian, 
charged and captured a four-gun battery complete. 

Wharton sent his 1,500 prisoners to the rear, and 
moved across the country a short distance near the Nash- 
ville road, until he found a large body of Federal cavalry 
facing him. White’s battery again opened the ball, and 
the Second Tennessee, Col. H. M. Ashby, and McCown’s 
escort company, Capt. L. T. Hardy, with the Eighth 
Texds onthe right, were ordered to charge. They were 
met by a countercharge, supposed to be by the Fourth 
tegulars, but the enemy was routed, and retreated in 
wild confusion, abandoning several hundred wagons. 
One thousand infantrymen were captured. 

Wharton’s forces too zealously followed the retreating 
enemy. Soon another Federal force of about 300 cavalry, 
seeing White’s battery unprotected, moved down rapidly, 
and when within 400 yards General Wharton opportunely 
returned from the pursuit. Col. Baxter Smith, Fourth 
Tennessee, promptly formed about 20 men, the guns 
were unlimbered, several shells were exploded in the 
enemy’s ranks, and they retired in disorder. The same 
Federal command subsequently attacked the guard of the 
captured wagon train and recovered a portion of them 
and several of the prisoners, but a large number of 
wagons, 5 or 6 pieces of artillery, goo prisoners, 327 
beef cattle, and a large number of mules were secured. 
Col. Baxter Smith, said General Wharton, ‘‘behaved with 
the utmost gallantry and judgment,’’ and he named 
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Captain White, ‘‘whose gallantry upon this and every 
other field was most conspicuous.’’ The entire strength 
of the brigade was 2,000. The loss was 108 killed and 
wounded, 107 captured. 

After placing the captured property within our lines 
and arming his command with improved arms captured 
from the enemy, General Wharton returned to the rear 
of the enemy and engaged him until nightfall. Then he 
placed his command upon the left of the Confederate 
army and picketed for its protection. 

On Friday afternoon, January 2d, Major-General Breck- 
inridge was ordered by the commanding general, in 
person, to take the crest of the hill in his front on the 
east side of Stone’sriver. Capt. E. Eldridge Wright’s bat- 
tery, which had been detached, was ordered to rejoin 
Preston’s brigade. Brigadier-General Pillow, who had 
reported for duty, was assigned by General Bragg to 
Colonel Palmer’s brigade, and ‘‘that fine officer resumed 
command of his regiment,’’ the Eighteenth. The division 
advanced, Pillow with the Tennesseeans on the right, sup- 
ported by Preston; Hanson on the left with the Second, 
Fourth, Sixth and Ninth Kentucky and Forty-first 
Alabama, supported by Adams’ brigade, Col. R. L. Gib- 
son, Sixteenth Louisiana, commanding. As soon as the 
field was entered, the battle opened, and the enemy was 
driven over the crest of the hill. Wright’s battery was 
advanced, and the Twentieth Tennessee, on the right of 
Preston, soon in the front line, suffered severely; but it: 
dashed forward and drove the enemy down the hill, cap. 
turing 200 prisoners. The division moved to the charge 
in perfect order, and in afew minutes the Federal division 
in its front was routed and driven from the crest, but the 
ground so gallantly won by Breckinridge was commanded 
by the enemy’s batteries within easyrange. The Federal 
guns swept the front, right, and left, and large numbers 
of fresh troops were rapidly concentrated, forcing Breck- 
inridge back to his original line. 
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““Wright’s battery was bravely fought,’’ said General 
Preston, ‘‘but lost its gallant commander, who was killed 
at his guns.’’ At his fall, Lieut. J. W. Mebane, himself 
wounded, succeeded in withdrawing all of the battery 
except two pieces. According to General Breckinridge, 
‘fone was lost because there was but one boy left (Private 
Wright) to limber the piece, and his strength was 
unequal to it.’’ The ‘‘boy’’ named by General Breckin- 
ridge was Luke E. Wright, younger brother of the gal- 
lant captain, and afterward junior-lieutenant of the 
battery. The experience of that fateful day made him a 
veteran and a conspicuous soldier; he survived the war 
and attained civil prominence as one of the leaders of 
the bar of Tennessee. Before the fragment of the com- 
pany was hardly out of the battery, in obedience to orders 
to retire, the Federal flag was flying on one of their lost 
guns. Lieutenants Grant and Phillips, with the guns 
saved, stood fast and covered the retreat of the attack- 
ing division, which fell back in the face of overwhelming 
numbers, and with the conviction that somebody had 
blundered. General Hardee, the corps commander, said 
in his official report, ‘‘this movement was made without 
my knowledge.’’ 

On the 2oth of April, 1863, Lieutenant-General Hardee, 
under instructions, furnished the following names of 
officers of his corps who fell at Murfreesboro, who were 
conspicuous for their valor, to be inscribed on the guns 
of one of the reserve batteries: Maj. Henry C. Erwin, 
Forty-fourth; Maj. James T. McReynolds, Thirty- 
seventh; Capt. E. Eldridge Wright, Wright’s battery, 
and Capt. Edwin Allen, Company C, Twenty-sixth. 
General Preston recommended for promotion Sergt. 
Frank Battle for conspicuous gallantry. ‘‘After four 
color-bearers of the Twentieth had been shot down and 
the regiment was in confusion, he seized the colors and 
bravely rallied the men under my eye.’’ 

It was stated by Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas, Fed- 
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eral, in his official report of the battle, referring to the 
assault made by Breckinridge: ‘‘I sent orders to Negley 
to advance to the support of Crittenden’s troops. This 
order was obeyed in most gallant style and resulted in 
the complete annihilation of the Twenty-sixth Tennessee 
regiment.”’ But, in fact, the Twenty-sixth, Colonel 
Lillard, with Palmer’s brigade in this attack, left the field 
over 300 strong, in perfect order, in obedience to com- 
mand. It had 1 officer and 8 men killed, 71 wounded, and 
17 captured, during the engagements of the 31st of 
December and 2d of January, and was distinguished in 
the subsequent battles of the war. 

Col. Joseph B. Palmer, Sixteenth, afterward brigadier- 
general, a soldier of judgment and undaunted courage, 
three times wounded in this attack, said in his official 
report that ‘‘the entire force on the right bank of the 
river was completely routed and driven by our division 
either across or down the stream; but they had massed 
a force of many thousands on the opposite bank, where 
they had alarge force of artillery, so located and arranged 
that both their small-arms and batteries could be brought 
to bear upon and rake all the western portion of the field 
over which their troops had been driven. It therefore 
became proper for our forces to withdraw, although they 
had not been repulsed.”’ 

General Rosecrans reported that Breckinridge’s attack 
was upon Van Cleve’s division, supported by a brigade 
of Gen. John M. Palmer’s division. ‘‘Breckinridge 
advanced steadily,’’ says Rosecrans, ‘‘to within 100 
yards of the front of Van Cleve, when a short and 
fierce contest ensued. Van Cleve’s division giving 
way, retired in considerable confusion across the river, 
followed closely by the enemy.’’ The strength of the 
force assailed by Breckinridge, according to the Federal 
return, was 5,221. After Van Cleve’s rout, according to 
Rosecrans, the onset of the Confederates was met by 
“‘two brigades of Negley’s division and the Pioneer bri- 
TENN 5% 
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gade;’’ which, by the return published at that time, 
were 5,520 strong. 

Breckinridge made the assault with a force of 4,500, 
of all arms, and lost 1,700 killed, wounded and missing. 
Among the dead Tennesseeans were the gallant Col. 
P. D. Cunningham, Thirty-second regiment; Capt. John 
Dick and Lieut. Samuel M. Smith, Eighteenth; Capt. 
Edward Allen, Twenty-sixth; Lieuts. J. L. Proffitt and 
J. M. Saylors, Twenty-eighth; Capt. J. W. Watkins 
and Lieut. F. B. Crosthwait, Twentieth. Seven of the 
ten captains of the Eighteenth; Lieut.-Col. J. L. Bottles 
and Maj. R. M. Saffell, Twenty-sixth; Adjt. John M. 
Douglass and Sergt.-Maj. Fletcher R. Burns, Eighteenth, 
were wounded. Colonel Palmer stated that after five 
color-bearers of the Eighteenth had been shot down, 
‘‘Logan H. Nelson, a private soldier of Company C, gal- 
lantly sprang forward, raised the flag from the side of 
dying comrades and carried it triumphantly throughout 
the combat.’’ Maj. F. Claybrooke, Twentieth, reported 
that four of his ‘‘color-bearers were shot, and the flag- 
staff twice shot in two and the colors riddled by balls.’’ 

On the 1st of January, General Wheeler, with his own 
and Wharton’s cavalry, returned to the rear of the Fed- 
eral army. He dispersed the guards of a large train near 
Lavergne, destroyed a number of wagons and stores 
and captured one piece of artillery. At 9 o’clock of the 
evening of the same day he again went to the rear of the 
enemy, capturing trains of wagons, horses and prisoners, 
and regained his position at 2 o’clock of the next morning 
on the left flank of the army, where he remained all day, 
engaging the enemy at every opportunity. At 9 o’clock 
that evening he made his fourth sortie to the rear of the 
enemy, and next morning, the 3d, captured prisoners, 
wagons and horses. On regaining his position on the left 
flank on the morning of the 4th, he learned that General 
Bragg had fallen back. At 3 o’clock p. m. of the 4th, 
Rosecrans advanced to the river and commenced a skir- 
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mish. After dark he retired a short distance. The 
cavalry pickets were not molested during the night. At 
daylight on the sth, General Wheeler retired three miles 
from Murfreesboro; at 3 p. m. the Federals advanced 
a brigade of infantry, with artillery and cavalry, but 
were driven back. In his report General Wheeler included 
Capt. Richard McCann of Tennessee, commanding a 
detachment, among those of whom he said, ‘‘during the 
many engagements incident to the battle of Murfrees- 
boro, I take pleasurein commending their gallantry and 
good soldierly conduct. ’’ 

General Rosecrans, commanding the Federal army at 
Murfreesboro, reported his strength at 46,940 officers 
and men of all arms; killed and wounded, 8,778; lost by 
capture, 2,800; but the revised statement accompanying 
his report shows that he lost 3,673 captured by the Con- 
federates, a total of 12,451; and a loss of 28 pieces of 
artillery, 3 battery wagons and 5 forges was admitted. 
General Rosecrans reported a reserve of 7,495 at Nash- 
ville, 3,550 at Gallatin, and nearly 4,000 at Bowling 
Green and Clarksville. Maj. W. K. Beard, inspector- 
general on the staff of General Bragg, made an official 
report in which he accounted for 6,273 prisoners captured 
at Murfreesboro. 

Colonel Brent, adjutant- aneeony on the staff of Gen- 
eral Bragg, reported that we had present and in the 
battle 37,712.officers and men of all arms, including 4,237 
cavalry. Bragg’s loss amounted to 10,266, of which 
9,000 were killed and wounded, and 1,200 of the badly 
wounded, left in the hospitals at Murfreesboro, consti- 
tuted the largest part of Rosecrans’ captures. 

Nearly one-third of the army of Tennessee were 
Tennesseeans; many of them fought and fell almost in 
call of their own wives and children; there were no 
holiday soldiers among them and no desertions, and they 
fell back from their homes with a loss of 3,500 killed 
and wounded, nearly half of the entire loss) The great- 
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est loss of the army was in Cheatham’s division of Ten- 
nesseeans, 36 per cent killed and wounded. Johnson’s 
Tennessee brigade, of Cleburne’s division, lost 29% per 
cent, Palmer’s Tennessee brigade the same, and the 
Tennessee troops in other commands sustained about the 
same loss. 

They fought heroically and were led superbly, took the 
enemy’s positions, his artillery and small-arms and many 
prisoners, and met the perils of the battlefield, and 
death, with the high-born courage that springs from a 
sense of duty. Yet the commanding general in his offi- 
cial report had no word of commendation for them, or 
for the men who led them with so much skill and 
courage. 

Cheatham, the ranking officer of Tennessee, with 
a division of the troops of the State, seemed inspired 
by the fierceness of the battle. He was like Marshal 
Massena, as described by the Emperor Napoleon: ‘‘His 
conversation gave few indications of genius, but at 
the first cannon shot his mental energy redoubled, and 
when surrounded by danger his thoughts were clear and 
forcible. In the midst of the dying and the dead, the 
balls sweeping away those who encircled him, he was 
himself, and gave his orders with the greatest coolness 
and precision.”’ 

The striking feature of this battle is that Rosecrans, 
who led the attacking army, was on the defensive every 
hour of the battle, never pursued an advantage if it was 
won, in the actual fighting was beaten at all points and 
driven from the battlefield with enormous losses. He 
permitted three days to pass, after the battle of the 31st 
of December, without firing a shot, except on the skir- 
mish line and to defend himself from the assault of 
Breckinridge on the afternoon of the 2d of January. 

Bragg retired at 2 o’clock a. m. on the morning of the 
4th, and two hours later the cavalry under General 
Wheeler occupied his position, and continued in it- until 
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the break of day on the sth of January. At 4:30 
of that morning, General Rosecrans telegraphed the 
secretary of war, ‘‘God has crowned our arms with vic- 


tory.”’ 


CHAPTER VI. 


TENNESSEEANS IN MISSISSIPPI—AT CHICKASAW BAYOU 
—GREGG’S 'BRIGADE AT RAYMOND—ONE TENNES- 
SEE BRIGADE COMBATS AN ARMY CORPS— THE 
BRIGADES OF REYNOLDS AND VAUGHN AT VICKS- 
BURG—THE FIRST REGIMENT HEAVY ARTILLERY 
—THE STATE’S REPRESENTATION AT PORT HUD- 
SON, LA. 


N the 8th of December, 1862, Major-General Grant, 
() from his headquarters at Oxford, Miss., ordered 
Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sherman, then at Memphis, to 
proceed with his forces ‘‘down the river to the vicinity of 
Vicksburg, and with the codperation of the gunboat 
fleet, under command of Flag-Officer Porter, proceed to the 
reduction of that place.’’ Accordingly, on Christmas, 
Sherman’s forces, 32,000 strong, with the whole Federal 
naval squadron of the Mississippi, ironclads and wooden 
boats, were at the mouth of the Yazoo. On the 26th the 
land and naval forces proceeded up the river twelve 
miles to the point selected for debarkation. On landing, 
Sherman moved his army out in four columns and 
ordered working parties to unload from his transports 
“‘all things necessary for five days’ opcrations,’’ this 
being considered ample time to enable him to execute 
General Grant’s order. Sherman’s plan was by a prompt 
and concentrated movement to break the Confederate 
center near Chickasaw bayou. 

On the z9th of December the assault was made with 
the division commanded by Gen. George W. Morgan, 
together with the brigades of Blair and Thayer of Steele’s 
division; but, according to Sherman’s report, his forces 
“‘met so withering a fire from the rifle-pits, and cross-fire 
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of grape and canister, that the column faltered and 
finally fell back, leaving many dead, wounded and pris- 
oners in the hands of the enemy.’’ General Morgan 
reported a loss of 1,652 killed, wounded and missing in 
the assaulting column. ‘‘When the night of the 29th 
closed in,’’ said Sherman, ‘‘we had suffered a repulse;’’ 
and realizing his complete failure, with some pathos he 
added, ‘‘but it is for other minds to devise the way”’ to 
take Vicksburg and Dromgoole’s Bluff on the Yazoo. 
Following his repulse and defeat, his troops were 
embarked on board the transports and retired to Milli- 
ken’s bend. 

The Tennessee regiments which participated in this 
decisive victory were the Third, Col. Calvin J. Clack; 
Thirtieth, Col. James J. Turner; Sixty-second (Eightieth), 
Col. J. A. Rowan; Sixtieth, Col. John H. Crawford, 
and Eighty-first. The last three regiments constituted 
the brigade of Gen. John C. Vaughn, who reported a 
loss of 9g killed and g9 wounded, and declared that 
officers and men held their position ‘‘with steadiness and 
nerve.’’ Lieut.-Gen. J. C. Pemberton, commanding the 
Confederate forces, reported that on the left, commanded 
by Brig.-Gen. John C. Vaughn, the heavy abatis pre- 
vented the approach of the enemy except with sharp- 
shooters, who advanced continuously, but were met firmly 
by his East Tennesseeans; and referring to the assault 
made by the brigade of F. P. Blair, he said: ‘The 
Third, Thirtieth and Sixtieth Tennessee regiments occu- 
pied the rifle-pits in front and behaved with distinguished 
coolness and courage.’’ It was here that the gallant 
Maj. F. M. Tucker and Lieut. James P. Bass, Third 
Tennessee, were killed. Major Tucker stood on top of 
the earthworks, and fell cheering his men to victory. 

General Pemberton called the attention of the war 
department to the Third, Thirtieth and Sixtieth Tennes- 
see, ‘‘as entitled to the highest distinction,’ and in an 
order, dated May 12, 1863, he conferred it upon them by 
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ordering that ‘‘Vicksburg’’ be inscribed upon their ban- 
ners. 

Brig.-Gen. Stephen D. Lee, who ably commanded the 
troops that received the assault made by Sherman’s 
forces, said in his official report: ‘‘Besides the regiments 
already mentioned for gallantry, I would mention the 
Third, Thirtieth and Sixty-second Tennessee regiments, 
occupying the pits where the enemy made their most 
formidable attack. They displayed coolness and gallantry, 
and their fire was terrific.’’ Colonel Turner of the Thir- 
tieth and Colonel Clack of the Third, the first as major 
and the other as captain, had received the baptism of fire 
at Fort Donelson. The distinction then won had its 
sequel at Chickasaw Bayou. 

Later in the campaign against Vicksburg, when Grant, 
after various failures, had landed south of Vicksburg, and 
advanced to the railroad between Jackson and Vicksburg, 
a Tennessee brigade, under Brig.-Gen. John Gregg, 
which had been on duty at Port Hudson, and was ordered 
thence to Jackson, made a memorable fight against great 
odds. 

Gregg’s brigade consisted of the Third Tennessee, Col. 
C. H. Walker; Tenth and Thirtieth Tennessee (consol- 
idated), Col. Randall W. MacGavock; Forty-first, Col. 
R. Farquharson; Fiftieth, Lieut.-Col. T. W. Beaumont; 
First battalion, Maj. S. H. Colms; and the Seventh 
Texas, Col. H. B. Granbury. 

Under the order of Lieutenant-General Pemberton, 
this brigade left its camp near Jackson, on the evening of 
the 11th of May, 1863, and camped that night at Ray- 
mond. Without definite information or adequate means 
of obtaining it, no course was left to General Gregg but 
to await the movements of the enemy. General Pem- 
berton had ‘‘intimated’’ that the main movement of the 
enemy was towards Edwards depot, but at 10 o’clock a. m. 
of the next day a Federal force moved up rapidly and 
opened with artillery upon Gregg’s pickets. 
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General Gregg, misled by the information received 
from General Pemberton, made his dispositions to cap- 
ture a brigade of the enemy; but instead of a brigade, 
encountered Logan’s division. He was attacked by 
three brigades commanded by Brig.-Gens. John E. 
Smith, E. S. Dennis and John D. Stevenson, with three 
batteries, and a considerable force of cavalry. Besides 
all these, General Crocker’s Seventh division was hurried 
into position to support Logan, and finally the whole 
Seventh army corps, 23,749 strong, commanded by Maj.- 
Gen. John B. McPherson, was disposed for battle. This 
great array was met by General Gregg with an aggregate 
present of 2,500 officers and men, including Bledsoe’s 
Missouri battery of three guns, one of which burst dur- 
ing the action. 

General McPherson reported that after ‘‘a sharp and 
severe contest of three hours’ duration’’ the Confederates 
were driven back. General Logan referred to the battle 
as a ‘‘terrible conflict’ that ‘‘raged with great fury for at 
least two hours.’’ The marvel is that Gregg, fighting 
almost ten times his number of veteran troops, under the 
ablest leadership in the Federal army, could have held 
his position for thirty minutes. He was absolutely 
isolated, no reinforcements expected; but he maintained 
himself for three hours against great odds. The dis- 
cipline of his troops was almost perfect, their courage 
was equal to the great trial to which they were sub 
jected, their regimental commanders were officers of 
great intelligence and gallantry, and Gregg’s generalship 
was inimitable. No wonder that McPherson reported 
that he had fought 6,o00 troops. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Davis, commanding the Twenty-third Indiana, declared 
that he was attacked upon his right and front by the 
enemy in column, consisting of four lines, and added 
that the Confederates ‘‘opened fire from each line in 
succession’’ and continued to advance on him “‘until they 
were within bayonet reach. Not having time to fix our 
Tenn 6 
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bayonets, we attempted to beat them back with our 
muskets, but being overpowered by numbers we were 
obliged to fall back’’ across a creek, where he succeeded 
in holding his position for an hour and a half, and until 
the Confederates retired. 

The activity and courage of the Confederates caused 
officers of yet higher rank to overestimate their strength. 
Brig.-Gen. John D. Stevenson, explaining the disaster to 
the Third Missouri, reported that ‘‘the regiment, being 
at the base of a hill held by the enemy (the Confederates), 
resolutely advanced to take possession of it, and whilst 
under a most terrific fire, was ordered by the command- 
ing officer to retreat, and retired in great disorder and 
with heavy loss, the enemy in front consisting of three 
regiments.’’ These ‘“‘three regiments’’ were the Tenth 
and Thirtieth Tennessee (consolidated), not over 300 
strong, commanded by Lieut.-Col. James J. Turner. In 
the latter’s report he stated that he ‘‘ordered the whole 
command to cheer and yell and charge the enemy at a 
double-quick. At them they went, yelling like savages. 
The enemy stood still and delivered one volley and then 
broke in utter confusion, and attempted but once to rally 
on their colors, when we came up within thirty steps, 
killed their color-bearer, and the rout was ecomplete.”’ 
Turner pushed on 600 yards, and then observing troops 
in reserve, retired to the crest of the hill from which the 
Third Missouri had vainly attempted to drive him. 

The Third Tennessee and Seventh Texas were, said 
General Gregg, ‘‘in the most trying part of the engage- 
ment,’’ receiving assault after assault for more than two 
hours from superior numbers, and finally retired from a 
flanking fire and a threatened movement in their rear to 
their original position. The Forty-first Tennessee went 
to their relief, and rendered the two regiments a great 
service in protecting their retreat. Colm’s battalion 
was engaged on the right and prevented the enemy from 
throwing a force between Gregg and the town of Ray- 
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mond. Later, the Forty-first was sent to support the 
Tenth, Thirtieth and Fiftieth Tennessee, hotly engaged 
on Gregg’s left, but receiving a dispatch from Colonel 
Adams, of the cavalry, that the enemy had a large sup- 
porting force advancing, the brigade was ordered to with- 
draw. This, General Gregg said, was effected in admir- 
able order. No pursuit was made, and the command was 
camped for the night five miles from the battlefield. 

The Federal forces lost 322 officers and men killed, 
wounded and captured; the Confederates, 231 officers and 
men killed and wounded, and 186 captured. Among the 
killed were Capt. R. T. Cooper and Lieut. W. W. Rut- 
ledge, Third Tennessee; Col. Randall W. MacGavock, 
and Lieut. John Ames, Tenth Tennessee; Capt. Abner 
S. Boone, Forty-first Tennessee. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Beaumont, Fiftieth Tennessee, was wounded in the head 
by a rifle ball and for a time disabled during the action, 
but his wound was dressed and he returned to his regi- 
ment. Colonel MacGavock, who was killed while gal- 
lantly urging his command to the conflict, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lieutenant-Colonel Turner, was referred to as 
a brave and meritorious officer and an educated and tal- 
ented gentleman. Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, command- 
ing the departmeut, mentioned his loss with much regret. 
Gregeg’s brigade continued with the forces under General 
Johnston during the siege of Vicksburg and participated 
in the operations for the relief of that city, and the 
defense of Jackson. 

Two other Tennessee brigades in Mississippi were 
attached to the forces under the immediate command of 
General Pemberton. One, under Col. A. W. Reynolds, 
consisted of the Forty-third Tennessee, Col. J. W. Gil- 
lespie; Thirty-first, Col. W. M. Bradford; Third (pro- 
visional army), Col. N. J. Lillard, and Fifty-ninth, Col. 
W. L. Eakin. They left Edwards depot, on the Jack- 
son railroad, on the night of May 15, 1863, as the rear 
guard of Pemberton’s army then marching in the direc- 
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tion of Raymond, Miss. On the following morning the 
brigade, after a sharp skirmish with the enemy, was 
relieved by S. D. Lee’s brigade, and went forward by 
Gen. C. L. Stevenson’s order to guard his trains to Vicks- 
burg, halting and skirmishing occasionally with the 
enemy. The brigade reached its destination on the 17th, 
and went into position on the lines. 

On the 18th of May the brigade was assigned position on 
the left of Barton’s brigade, which held the Confederate 
right, the left resting on the Hall’s ferry road, the right 
of Cumming’s brigade. The Thirty-first, Fifty-ninth 
and five companies of the Third were assigned to the 
ditches; and the Forty-third and the remainder of the 
Third were held in reserve. Here for forty-seven days 
these brave sons of Tennessee endured the rain and heat 
of summer, living on half rations, half clad, daily under 
fire, without a murmur, says the brigade commander, 
and bore themselves with constancy and courage. 

On the 29th of May the enemy drove in the picket 
line; but after nightfall the Tennesseeans drove them 
back and the line was re-established. On the 1st of June 
the enemy established a battery 800 yards in front of the 
brigade. This was soon silenced by Capt. F. D. Clai- 
borne’s battery of field pieces, but on the night of June 
4th the enemy established a battery of four guns of 
heavy caliber in front of the Tennesseeans. The fire 
from these guns was constant from the sth of June until 
the surrender on the 4th of July. Onthe oth of June 
another battery of 20-pounder Parrott guns was mounted 
in front of the Tennesseeans, within 400 yards of their 
line, our pickets having been gradually withdrawn. The 
enemy advanced toa point 75 yards distant, and there 
constructed works stronger than those occupied by our 
troops, these intrenchments being continuous along the 
brigade front. The enemy’s sharpshooters maintained 
a constant fire, and the exposure of the person was fatal. 
Frequent successful sorties were made at night, but the 
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force of the enemy was so superior in numbers that it 
was impossible to hold a position after it was won. 

On the 22d of May, says the same authority, the Forty- 
third Tennessee reinforced the line held by Gen. Stephen 
D. Lee, and gallantly assisted in the repulse of the 
enemy. In this action Capt. Sterling Turner was killed; 
Asst. Surgeon W. B. Johnson, while attending the 
wounded, received a mortal wound; Lieut.-Col. David 
M. Key was seriously wounded, and before his recovery 
was stricken with malarial fever, but he recovered after 
a long and doubtful illness. Now in the evening of his 
days, he enjoys the greatest consideration from his 
friends and the public, after bearing with honorable dis- 
tinction the highest civic honors. Colonel Key had 
drilled and disciplined the regiment under the direction of 
the noble Gillespie, and made it one of the best in the 
service. 

On the night of June 21st, Capt. A. J. Canood of the 
Forty-third, with 59 men, part of his own company and 
a detachment from Captain Wiseman’s company, was 
ordered to assault an intrenched outpost in front of 
Barkuloo’s Georgia regiment. He captured it but could 
not hold it. Twenty-three of his force were killed and 
wounded, the gallant Canood received a mortal wound, 
Lieutenant Cruikshank was killed, and Captain Wiseman 
severely wounded. On the following night, Capt. W. H. 
McKamy of the Forty-third, with 47 men, assaulted and 
carried the same work, but he lost 27 of his command in 
killed and wounded, and the courageous captain was 
severely wounded and disabled for life. 

The Forty-third was goo strong when it entered Vicks- 
burg, but forty-seven days of exposure to the burning sun, 
drenching rains, thick fogs, heavy dews, and the enemy’s 
guns, reduced it tolessthan half. Its beautiful banner, pre- 
sented by the ladies of Mt. Sterling, Ky., could show 972 
bullet-holes when it was lowered on the 4th of July. 

The Third (provisional army), Thirty-ninth and Fifty- 
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ninth were conspicuous for their valor and endurance. 
The men of the Thirty-ninth were naval heroes as 
well as soldiers. In February, 1863, three companies were 
detached and ordered down the Mississippi on a steam 
ferryboat armed with two field pieces, to watch the move- 
ments of the gunboat Queen of the West, which had 
passed our batteries. They proceeded up Red river and 
captured the gunboat. Then an expedition was fitted 
out under Maj. J. L. Brent, and the men of the Thirty- 
ninth assisted in manning the Queen of the West and 
steamer Webb. Ascending the river, they met and cap- 
tured, after a desperate conflict, the ironclad Indianola, 
with her stores and 112 prisoners. Major Brent, com- 
manding the expedition, made honorable mention of Cap- 
tain Carnes and Lieuts. H. A. Rice and Henry Miller, 
of the Thirty-ninth. During the siege this regiment lost 
zo men killed and wounded. 

Brig.-Gen. John C. Vaughn, of Tennessee, commanded 
a brigade consisting of the Sixtieth Tennessee, Capt. 
J. W. Bachman; Sixty-first, Lieut.-Col. James G. Rose, 
and Sixty-second, Col. John A. Rowan. On May 16th, 
while the disastrous battle of Baker’s Creek was pend- 
ing, Vaughn’s brigade was ordered to protect the rail- 
toad bridge over Big Black river in rear of Pember- 
ton’s line. The entire command in retreat crossed the 
bridge, yet Vaughn, in momentary expectation of orders 
to follow, continued to defend a crossing no longer 
useful. 

After daylight next day, Osterhaus’ division of the 
Federal army assaulted the faithful guard of Tennessee- 
ans. Colonel Rose counted seventeen regimental flags 
passing to his front. After a fierce struggle the enemy 
gained an open space enfilading Vaughn’s entire line, 
and the position being no longer tenable, a retreat was 
ordered. The assault of Osterhaus was almost exclu- 
sively on the Sixty-first, which met it bravely and with 
the free use of buckshot and ball, so that the Federals 
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faltered, halted and only advanced under the pressure of 
the columns in the rear. The brave Sixty-first was 
almost annihilated; out of 400 who answered to roll-call 
in the early morning, Colonel Rose led but rr2 back to 
Vicksburg that evening. The Ninth and Fourteenth 
divisions of the Thirteenth army corps, which assailed 
the Sixty-first, lost 279 killed, wounded and missing. 

During the siege of Vicksburg, General Vaughn made 
daily reports of his operations, one day recording one 
wounded in the Sixtieth; the next day one in the Sixtieth, 
two in the Sixty-second; the next and the next, one killed 
in the Sixtieth, one in the Sixty-second, one in the Sixty- 
first—repeating this pathetic story from day to day until 
the surrender on the 4th of July. 

Another gallant command was the First Tennessee regi- 
ment of heavy artillery, Col. Andrew Jackson, Jr., Lieut.- 
Col. Robert Sterling, Maj. F. W. Hoadley. The regiment 
was composed of the companies of Captains Dismukes, 
Weyland, Norman, Parks, J. B. Caruthers, T. N. Johnston 
and J. P. Lynch. The upper batteries from Fort Hill to 
the upper bayou were worked by the Tennessee artillery. 
After the investment of the city, May 18th, umsuccessful 
attacks on the batteries were daily made for the next 
week. Col. Edward Higgins, chief of artillery, reports 
that on the morning of the 27th of May the enemy’s 
ironclad gunboat Cincinnati, mounting 14 guns, was 
observed approaching our upper batteries, while four 
ironclads approached the lower batteries. In the engage- 
ment, which resulted in the complete repulse of the 
enemy and the sinking of the Cincinnati, great credit 
was accorded to Capts. J. P. Lynch and T. N. Johnston, 
of the First. Daily for the next month these batteries 
were subjected to a constant fire, and our loss was 
severe. Among the killed was Maj. F. W. Hoadley, 
First Tennessee, commanding the upper water battery, 
of whom Colonel Higgins said: ‘‘This battery was 
exposed constantly to an unceasing fire of mortars, Par- 
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rott guns and sharpshooters. The gallant major was 
always at his post and fell with his face to the foe, struck 
in the breast by the fragment of a shell.’’ Among the 
officers who most distinguished themselves by their gal- 
lantry and unceasing vigilance during the siege was, 
according to the same authority, ‘‘Colonel Jackson, First 
Tennessee artillery, who with his gallant regiment bore 
the brunt of the labors and dangers of the siege, and was 
always ready, day or night, for any duty to which he 
might be called.’’ In this high commendation he 
included Lieutenant-Colonel Sterling and Captains 
Lynch and Johnston of the same regiment. 

On the 25th of May, Maj.-Gen. N. P. Banks, witk 
an army of 20,000 men, invested Port Hudson, La., 
where Maj.-Gen. Franklin Gardner was in command ot 
the Confederate forces, and after thorough preparation 
this fortified post was assailed by Banks’ army and the 
fleet commanded by Admiral Farragut. General Banks 
anticipated the easy capture of the garrison, but he met 
a determined resistance and was signally defeated, with a 
loss of 293 killed and 1,549 wounded. On the roth and 
14th of June, assaults were again made without success; 
and after the last attack, becoming convinced that he 
could not carry the works by assault, Banks set about the 
slower operations of a siege, making approaches and 
skirmishing from day to day, aided actively by the fleet. 
Farragut maintained the fire from his mortar guns during 
the whole of every night, the only injury inflicted on 
the Confederates being banished sleep and the forcing of 
our artillery officers and men to constant watchfulness 
without relief. During the day the besieging army kept 
up an active artillery fire. 

This continued from the 25th of May to the 8th of 
July, when General Gardner surrendered his command 
as prisoners of war. General Gardner, in commending 
his men for their gallantry and constant labors in the 
defense, stated that his surrender was not on account of 
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the fall of Vicksburg or the want of provisions or ammu- 
nition, but from the exhaustion of his men, who had 
been without rest for more than six weeks. 

The First Tennessee heavy artillery, Company G, 
Capt. James A. Fisher; the First light artillery, Com- 
pany B, Lieut. Oswald Tilghman; the improvised Ten- 
nessee battalion, Capt. S. A. Whiteside, composed of 
details from the Forty-first, Forty-second, Forty-eighth, 
Forty-ninth, Fifty-third and Fifty-fifth Tennessee regi- 
ments, were all constantly engaged, and rendered services 
of great value. At all hours under the fire of Farragut’s 
fleet, they lost only 4 killed and 6 wounded. Among the 
killed was Lieut. Thomas B. Cooke, of the heavy artillery. 

The only published report of the siege by a Confed- 
erate officer was made by Capt. C. M. Jackson, of the 
staff of General Gardner. He informed General John- 
ston, on the 9th of July, that provisions were exhausted, 
and that it was impossible to cut a way out on account of 
the proximity of the enemy’s works. Our casualties 
during the siege were 200 killed, and between 300 and 
400 wounded. At the time of surrender there were only 
2,500 men for duty. Banks reported to General Halleck 
that he had ‘‘not more than 14,000 effective men.’’ He 
lost 706 killed, 3,145 wounded and 307 captured. 
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CAMPAIGN IN MIDDLE TENNESSEE—BRAGG RETIRES 
TO CHATTANOOGA— BATTLE OF CHICKAMAUGA— 
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placed his army in motion in June, 1863. His 

equipments and appointments were as thorough 
and complete as the unlimited resources of his govern- 
ment could make them; his force was ample, his supplies 
abundant; but his experience at Murfreesboro had made 
him and his corps commanders timid and hesitating in 
their advance. 

General Bragg determined to offer battle in front of 
Shelbyville, and ordered Lieutenant-General Polk to 
move his army corps to Guy’s gap on the Murfreesboro 
road, and assail the enemy before Liberty gap; but 
learning that the left of Major-General Stewart’s divi- 
sion, stationed between Fairfield and Hoover’s gap, had 
been turned, he decided to withdraw the army of Ten- 
nessee to Tullahoma. 

This flank attack was made by the Federal corps 
commanded by Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas, and was 
met by Bushrod Johnson’s, Clayton’s and Bate’s bri- 
gades, of Stewart’s division, and Liddell’s and Wood’s 
brigades, of Cleburne’s division, Hardee’s corps. General 
Bragg, under date of July 3d, referred to these engage- 
ments as ‘‘a series of skirmishes,’’ but they were contin- 
uous from the 24th to the 27th of June, and Johnson’s 
brigade sustained a loss of 36, and Bate’s a loss of 145, 
killed and wounded, out of 650 engaged. Among the 
killed was the gallant Maj. Fred Claybrooke, Twentieth 
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Tennessee, greatly distinguished at Murfreesboro. Among 
the wounded reported were Capt. J. A. Pettigrew and 
Adjt. James W. Thomas, of the Twentieth, and Maj. 
Thomas Kennedy Porter, acting chief of artillery on the 
staff of Major-General Stewart. 

On the morning of the 27th the troops named retired 
under orders to Tullahoma, where General Bragg con- 
centrated the army of Tennessee, taking position and 
determining to risk a battle; but the enemy pressed 
back his troops on the Manchester and Hillsboro road, 
and his communications with his base were temporarily 
destroyed. His health was very poor, and his corps com- 
manders believing, as stated by General Hardee in a 
published letter, that he was not able ‘‘to take command 
in the field,’’ advised him to retire. Acting upon this 
advice, the army abandoned Tullahoma, and on the 30th 
of June began the retreat, reaching Chattanooga on the 
7th of July. Nota gun, or stores of any kind, was lost, 
and Polk’s corps, largely composed of Middle and West 
Tennessee troops, was 400 stronger than when it retired 
from Shelbyville. 

After resting at Chattanooga during the months of July 
and August, General Bragg, having received reinforce- 
ments of two small divisions from Mississippi, increasing 
the strength of the army, exclusive of cavalry, to 35,000, 
determined to attack the advancing enemy whenever an 
opportunity was offered. Without ability to garrison 
Chattanooga, the place was abandoned on the 7th and 
8th of September, and the army took position from Lee 
& Gordon’s mills to Lafayette in Georgia. Rosecrans 
immediately occupied the town and pushed forward in 
pursuit of Bragg, assuming that he was in retreat on 
Rome, but on the roth discovered that the Confederate 
army was being concentrated about Lafayette. The Fed- 
eral army wasthen at Gordon’s mill, Bailey’s cross-roads, 
at the foot of Stevens’ gap, and at Alpine, a distance of 
40 miles from flank to flank. General Bragg, who 
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had so far conducted his campaigh with great skill, made 
prompt dispositions to crush McCook’s corps, and failing 
in that, to assail Crittenden’s corps; but disappointed in 
his reasonable expectations, he began a concentration of 
his army that culminated in the great battle of Chicka- 
mauga. 

For this greatest battle of the West, more Tennessee 
organizations were united on the field than ever before. 
The flower of the State were there, resolved upon victory 
and the redemption of their homes. 

General Cheatham’s division was now composed of his 
four Tennessee brigades, commanded by Brig.-Gens. 
Preston Smith, George Maney, Marcus J. Wright and 
Otho F. Strahl, the Georgia and Mississippi brigade of 
John K. Jackson, and the artillery battalion of Maj. 
Melancthon Smith. 

Smith’s brigade included the Eleventh regiment, Col. 
George W. Gordon; Twelfth and Forty-seventh, Col. 
William M. Watkins; Thirteenth and One Hundred and 
Fifty-fourth, Col. A. J. Vaughan; Twenty-ninth, Col. 
Horace Rice, and Maj. J. W. Dawson’s battalion of 
sharpshooters. 

In Maney’s brigade were the First and Twenty-seventh, 
Col. Hume R. Feild; Fourth (Confederate), Col. James 
A. McMurry; Sixth and Ninth, Col. George C. Porter, 
battalion of sharpshooters, Maj. Frank Maney. 

General Strahl had the old brigade of A. P. Stewart, 
the Fourth and Fifth regiments, Col. Jonathan J. Lamb; 
Nineteenth, Col. Francis M. Walker; Twenty-fourth, 
Col. John A. Wilson; Thirty-first, Col. Egbert E. Tansil; 
Thirty-third, Col. Warner P. Jones. 

The brigade of General Wright, formerly Donelson’s, 
comprised the Eighth regiment, Col. John H. Anderson; 
Sixteenth, Col. D. M. Donnell; Twenty-eighth, Col. 
Sidney S. Stanton; Thirty-eighth and Maj. T. B. Mur- 
ray’s battalion, Col. John C. Carter; Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second, Lieut.-Col. John G. Hall. 
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Maj. Melancthon Smith’s battalion was composed of 
Capt. W. W. Carnes’ Tennessee battery, Scogins’ 
Georgia battery, Capt. W. L. Scott’s Tennessee battery, 
and Smith’s and Stanford’s Mississippi batteries. 

The divisions of Breckinridge and Cleburne were under 
the corps command of Lieut.-Gen. D. H. Hill, and with 
Cleburne, in Gen, Lucius E. Polk’s brigade, were the 
Third and Fifth (Confederate) Tennessee, Col. J. A. 
Smith; Second, Col. William D. Robison; Thirty-fifth, 
Col. B. J. Hill; Forty-eighth, Col. George H. Nixon, 
constituting four-fifths of the brigade. Capt. John W. 
Mebane’s battery was a part of Graves’ battalion, Breck- 
inridge’s division. 

A. P. Stewart, promoted to major-general, commanded 
a division of Buckner’s corps that was mainly composed 
of Tennesseeans. The Seventeenth, Lieut.-Col. Watt W. 
Floyd; Twenty-third, Col. R. H. Keeble; Twenty-fifth, 
Lieut.-Col. R. B. Snowden, and Forty-fourth, Lieut.- 
Col. John L. McEwen, Jr., constituted Bushrod R. John- 
son’s brigade of this division, under Col. John S. Fulton. 
The Fifteenth and Thirty-seventh, Col. R. C. Tyler, and 
Twentieth, Col. Thomas B. Smith, made up half of the 
brigade of Gen. William B. Bate. The Eighteenth, Col. 
Joseph B. Palmer; Twenty-sixth, Col. John M. Lillard; 
Thirty-second, Col. Edmund C. Cook; Forty-fifth, Col. 
Anderson Searcy, and Twenty-third battalion, Maj. 
Tazewell W. Newman, formed Gen. John C. Brown’s 
brigade. Capt. J. W. Clark’s cavalry company was 
escort to General Buckner. 

William Preston’s division of the same corps (Buck- 
ner’s) included the Sixty-third regiment, Lieut.-Col. 
Abraham Fulkerson, in Gracie’s brigade and the battery 
of Capt. Edmund D. Baxter was in the battalion of 
reserve artillery commanded by Maj. Samuel C. 
Williams. 

Brig.-Gen. Bushrod Johnson commanded a provisional 
division, to which was assigned Gen. John Gregg’s bri- 
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gade, the Third regiment, Col. Calvin H. Walker; Tenth, 
Col. William Grace; Thirtieth, Lieut.-Col. James J. 
Turner; Forty-first, Lieut.-Col. James D. Tillman; Fifti- 
eth, Col. Cyrus A. Sugg; First battalion, Maj. Stephen 
H. Colms, and the Seventh Texas. General Johnson 
acted under orders from Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet. 

Brig.-Gen. Nathan B. Forrest was in command of a 
cavalry corps of two divisions, under Gens. Frank C. 
Armstrong and John Pegram. 

In Armstrong’s division were his brigade, under Col. 
James T. Wheeler, including,the Eightesntt Tennessee 
battalion, Maj. Charles MeDouald; and Forrest’s brigade, 
under Col. George G. Dibreil, made up of the Fourth 
Tennessee regiment, Col. W:iliam S. McLemore; Eighth, 
Capt. Hamilton McGinnis; Ninth, Col. Jacob B. Biffle; 
Tenth, Col. Nicholas N. Cox: Eleventh, Col. Daniel W. 
Holman; Shaw’s and O. P. Hamilton’s battalions and 
R. D. Allison’s squadron, consolidated, under Maj. 
Joseph Shaw, and the batteries of Capt. A. L. Huggins 
and John W. Morton. Jr. 

In Pegram’s division the Tennessee organizations 
were Col. E. W. Rucker’s Tennessee legion and Capt. 
Gustave A. Huwald’s battery, of Gen. H. B. Davidson’s 
brigade; and the Second regiment. Col. H. M. Ashby, 
and Fifth, Col. G. W. McKenzie, of Col. John S. Scott’s 
brigade. 

Capt. J. C. Jackson’s company was escort to General 
Forrest. 

The Fourth cavalry, Lieut.-Col. Paul F. Anderson, and 
the battery of Capt. B. F. White, Jr., were with Harri- 
son’s brigade, Wharton’s division, Wheeler’s cavalry. 

General Bragg assigned the right wing of the army to 
Lieutenant-General Polk, and the left wing to Lieut.- 
Gen. James Longstreet, who had arrived from Virginia 
with a part of his army corps. On the night of Septem- 
ber 17, 1863, the commanding general issued orders to 
his forces to cross the Chickamauga river, the movement 
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to begin at 6 o’clock on the following morning, by the 
extreme right, at Reed’s bridge. The resistance offered 
by the enemy’s cavalry, and the narrow country roads, 
delayed the advance until late in the afternoon. The 
movement forward was resumed at daylight on the 19th, 
and Buckner’s corps and Cheatham’s division crossed and 
formed. The division of Gen. W. H. T. Walker had 
crossed at Byram’s ford after night on the 18th. 

A sharp engagement was opened on the 19th with For- 
rest’s cavalry on the extreme right. Wilson’s brigade of 
Walker’s division reinforced Forrest, and soon thereafter 
Walker’s entire division, with Liddell’s, was ordered to 
attack the enemy. Fecrrest, judging the enemy too 
strong for Pegram’s small division and Wilson’s brigade, 
was reinforced by Ector’s brigade, when the enemy was 
driven back and a second battery captured; but a largely 
superior force compelled Forrest to retire. Dibrell’s 
brigade participated in the second advance, dismounted, 
and moved up in line with the veterans of Ector and 
Wilson. 

Rosecrans concluded that his left, held by Thomas’ 
corps, was the chief point of attack, and that Bragg was 
seeking to turn it and gain possession of the Lafayette 
road between him and Chattanooga. Johnson’s division 
of McCook’s corps was sent to the assistance of Thomas, 
whom Crittenden in the meantime had reinforced with 
Palmer’s division. 

Walker attacked this force with his own division and 
Liddell’s, with extraordinary vigor, but was forced back 
for reformation. Cheatham with five brigades was ordered 
to support Walker, but on coming up in supporting dis- 
tance, found that he had nothing in his front to support. 
Communicating the condition of the field to the com- 
manding general, he was ordered to advance and attack 
the enemy. In his report it appears that his brigade 
commanders were notified that he had no support on his 
right or left. Moving forward he met the enemy advanc- 
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ing on Walker’s retiring troops. Jackson at once 
encountered the enemy, and soon the entire line was 
hotly engaged, with the result that the enemy was driven 
back three-quarters of a mile with heavy loss. Then 
taking shelter behind his breastworks, assisted by heavy 
reinforcements, he checked Cheatham’s advance. 

After an engagement of two hours’ duration, the bri- 
gades of Jackson and Smith were withdrawn. These two 
brigades had driven the enemy ‘‘furiously,’’ says Gen. 
A. J. Vaughan, 600 or 800 yards before them. General 
Smith reported to the division commander that his ammu- 
nition was nearly exhausted, but that he could hold the 
position until his wants were supplied, or untii Strahl 
could relieve him. No grander spectacle was ever wit- 
nessed than the withdrawal of Smith’s and Jackson’s 
brigades and the substitution of Maney and Strahl, and 
no more dangerous experiment was ever made within 
musket range of an enemy and under a concentrated fire 
of artillery andsmall-arms. The advancing and retiring 
brigades both moved with unbroken lines and with such 
precision and promptness that the enemy was not, seem- 
ingly, sensible of the change. Scogin’s Georgia and 
Scott’s Tennessee batteries were in the advance with 
Jackson and Smith, and were especially distinguished. 
Lieut. John H. Marsh, commanding Scott’s battery, was 
dangerously wounded in the active performance of his 
duty. 

Thomas’ official report shows that he had present for 
duty 21,448 men of all arms, reinforced by two divisions 
stronger than Cheatham’s. Soon Maney and Strahl were 
enveloped by overwhelming numbers in front and on 
both flanks, and after a struggle of unparalleled heroism 
were forced to fall back to their original position on the 
right and left of Turner’s battery. 

The enemy, flushed with his triumph, rushed upon 
Cheatham’s line, coming within short range of the bat- 
tery. Turner then opened upon the advancing lines with 
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grape, canister and shell. Cheatham and the officers of 
his staff were with Turner in what seemed the most criti- 
cal moment of a soldier’s life. The Federals, in numbers 
that made them look almost irresistible, were about to 
crush him, advancing with shouts of victory, when the 
division general said, ‘‘Now, Lieutenant,’ and the guns 
opened. The enemy hesitated, halted, doubled one regi- 
ment upon another, and then fled in wild disorder, leaving 
the field, as far as eye could reach, covered with dead and 
dying. The grass and dry leaves in front of the battery 
were soon in flames, and many of the Federal wounded 
were subjected to the torture of being roasted to death. 

Turner had long commanded the battery as first lieu- 
tenant, and though deficient in expert knowledge, knew 
how to fight his guns. He passed over examining boards 
and was made captain for gallant conduct on the field of 
Chickamauga. ‘Three pieces of Scogin’s Georgia battery 
were engaged at the same time and rendered excellent 
service. But for this repulse, says General Cheatham, 
the enemy would have seized the crossing of the Chicka- 
mauga at Alexander’s bridge and Hunt’s ford, and ren- 
dered necessary new combinations and new dispositions 
for the battle of the next day. 

During this engagement, Jackson’s brigade took from 
the enemy three pieces of artillery and sent them to the 
rear. Wright’s brigade occupied the left of the division 
line, made a brave fight for two hours and was con- 
stantly exposed to a flanking fire, which, growing in vol- 
ume, finally forced it to retire. Carnes’ artillery com- 
pany, of this brigade, lost half its strength; the gallant 
Lieutenant Van Vleck was killed and most of the battery 
horses. The guns being abandoned on the field, the 
enemy undertook to remove them, but was driven off by 
Cheatham’s division, and the guns remained between 
the contending lines until the subsequent advance of 
Stewart’s division, when they were recovered by Captain 
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About 2 p. m. General Stewart advanced with three 
brigades—Brown’s, Bate’s and Clayton’s. After an 
engagement of an hour, Clayton withdrew for ammuni- 
tion, and his position was occupied by Brown with his 
veteran brigade of Tennesseeans, who advanced rapidly, 
driving the enemy for several hundred yards, routing his 
first line and forcing his second position; but Brown’s 
right was threatened by a heavy force and he was 
ordered to retire. This brigade captured five pieces of 
artillery after killing the gunners and horses. General 
Stewart reported that they were sent to the rear, and 
that Brown’s left regiment, the Twenty-sixth Tennessee, 
drove the enemy from another battery, but was unable 
to bring off the guns, 

Brown s brigade was relieved by Bate’s, who assailed 
the enemy with great impetuosity. forced him from one 
position after another, losing and recapturing one piece 
of artillery. Clayton’s brigade coming to his support, 
the two drove the enemy for half a mile beyond the 
Chattanooga road, but observing threatening movements 
on their right and left, they were ordered by General 
Stewart to fall back leisurely to the east side of the road. 
In these charges the Fifteenth and Thirty-seventh cap- 
tured four pieces of artillery, and the Fifty-eighth Ala- 
bama, of Bate’s brigade, participated with Clayton’s bri- 
gade in the capture of three others. In the assault on the 
second line of the enemy, Col. J. B. Palmer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Butler, Major Joiner and Maj. T. W. Newman 
were wounded, and Col. John M. Lillard mortally wounded. 
General Brown said he felt deeply the loss of Colonel 
Palmer’s services on the field, ‘‘for with him on the 
right, the gallant Cook in the center, and the brave 
Lillard on the left, I felt the utmost confidence in the 
unwavering steadiness of my line.’’ In the death of Col- 
onel Lillard, he said, the country lost one of her best men 
and bravest soldiers. 

Bushrod Johnson’s division, just organized, consisting 
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of his own Tennessee brigade under Col. John S. Fulton, 
Forty-fourth Tennessee, Gregg’s Tennessee brigade, 
McNair's brigade, and Bledsoe’s Missouri battery, was 
first to cross the Chickamauga at 3 p. m. of the 18th, and 
no other troops, says General Johnson, crossed at any 
point until he ‘‘had swept the west bank in front of their 
respective places of crossing.” He was not seriously 
engaged until 2 p. m. of the 19th, when, his line being 
formed about 1,000 yards west of the road to Chattanooga 
from Lee & Gordon’s mills, his skirmishers were driven 
in. Bledsoe’s and Everett's batteries opened fire, and 
Culpeper’s battery of three guns was brought into action 
on Gregg’s left. The enemy advanced on Johnson’s and 
Gregg’s brigades, and were easily repulsed, except on 
Gregg’s left. The Fiftieth here lost 12 killed and 45 
wounded before it moved from its position. Johnson 
pushed his command forward with orders to attack when- 
ever opportunity permitted. Robertson’s brigade of 
Hood’s division advanced on the right of the Fiftieth, and 
the enemy was driven back with loss. 

About this time General Gregg ventured out too far in 
front of his brigade to reconnoiter the enemy’s position, 
and endeavoring to return was shot through the neck 
and fell from his horse. While the enemy was taking 
his spurs, sword and other valuables from his person, 
Robertson’s Texans dashed forward and gained posses- 
sion of the general and his horse, and inflicted serious 
punishment on the enemy. General Johnson, referring 
to the incident, declared that Genera! Gregg was an able 
officer in cominand of a good brigade. 

Johnson’s brigade, under Colonel Fulton, after advanc- 
ing 600 yards received a deadly fire of artillery and mus- 
ketry for an hour, but forced the Federals to retire 
beyond the Chattanooga road, where they took cover 
in the woods to the left of a clearing, in which they 
posted their battery. The gallant Lieut.-Col. Robert B. 
Snowden, with the Twenty-fifth and part of the Twenty- 
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third, watching his opportunity, wheeled to the right, 
gained the cover of the fence north of the clearing, fired 
two or three volleys at the battery, and then charged 
and captured it complete. 

The Seventeenth, Third and Forty-first Tennessee, 
slightly in advance of the main line, encountered a force 
of the enemy moving by the flank toward the right of 
the Confederate army, which penetrated the left of the 
line of Johnson, filed off to the left and fired a volley 
into its rear, which caused Fulton to fall back, leaving 71 
officers and men (including Major Davis of the Seven- 
teenth) and the captured battery in the hands of the 
enemy. The enemy’s column was then charged by the 
Third and Forty-first Tennessee and repulsed. 

General Johnson reformed his division and bivouacked 
in line for the next day’s battle. His loss was heavy. 
Among the killed was Lieut.-Col. Thomas W. Beaumont, 
Fiftieth Tennessee, a soldier of experience and eminence, 
beloved in Tennessee, a man of intellect and culture and 
practiced in all the graces of life. He died gloriously at 
the head of hisregiment. The tribute of Colonel Napier, 
the historian of the Peninsular war, to the brave Colonel 
Ridge of the British army, who fell at the siege of Ba- 
dajos. can be extended to Colonel Beaumont: ‘‘No man 
died that day with more glory, yet many died, and there 
was much glory.” 

Soon after sunset of the 19th, Cleburne’s division, sup- 
ported by Jackson’s and Smith's brigades of Cheatham’s 
division, was ordered to attack the enemy, and if possible 
drive back his left wing. The Federals were posted 
behind hastily-constructed breastworks, and received the 
attacking force with a heavy fire of artillery and small- 
arms. Brigadier-General Polk on the right pressed for- 
ward, pushing his artillery within 60 yards of the 
enemy’s line, when the latter ceased firing and disap- 
peared from Cleburne’s front. The darkness was so 
intense that no attempt was made to advance, and the lines 
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were readjusted and the command bivouacked for the 
night with skirmishers a quarter of a mile in advance. 

In this attack a part of Deshler’s brigade fell back in 
some confusion on Smith’s brigade, and when General 
Smith urged them forward, says Gen. A. J. Vaughan in 
his report, instead of going to the front they obliqued to 
the left. In the darkness 1t was not observed that 
Smith’s two right regiments were uncovered, and at a 
halt in his immediate front, General Smith rode forward 
for an explanation of the delay, accosting a line in front, 
which proved to be that of the enemy. He was fired 
upon, and with his aide, Capt. Thomas H. King, was 
killed. At the same time Gen. A. J. Vaughan, then col- 
onel of the Thirteenth, was fired upon under similar cir- 
cumstances, and the shot intended for him killed the gal- 
lant Capt. John Donelson, acting assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral. Colonel Vaughn ordered the Thirteenth to fire, and 
the slayer of Donelson paid the penalty with his own life. 
In his official report, General Cheatham said: ‘‘In this 
night attack Brig.-Gen. Preston Smith, of Tennessee, 
received a mortal wound, from which he died in fifty min- 
utes. At the head of hisnoble brigade, of which he had 
been the commander as colonel and brigadier-general for 
two years and a half, he fell in the performance of what 
he himself with his expiring breath said was his duty. 
Active, energetic and brave, with a rare fitness for com- 
mand, full of honorable ambition in harmony with the 
most elevated patriotism, the State of Tennessee will 
mourn his fall and do honor to his memory.” 

Colonel Vaughan, commanding the brigade after 
Smith’s fall, reported the capture of 300 prisoners and the 
colors of the Seventy-seventh Pennsylvania regiment, 
sent back to the division commander by Capt. I. B. 
Carthel, Forty-seventh Tennessee. Under a misappre- 
hension General Cleburne reported the capture of the 
colors by his own command. 

During the battle of the day and night Cheatham lost 
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1,900 men in killed and wounded, out of a total of 6,578. 
Among the killed was Col. J. A. McMurry of the Fourth 
Confederate. General Maney referred to him as ‘‘a gen- 
tleman of the noblest qualities and an officer of fine abil- 
ities and great gallantry.’’ Lieut.-Col. Robert N. Lewis 
and Maj. Oliver A. Bradshaw, of the same regiment, both 
officers of great merit, were in quick succession severely 
wounded, when the command devolved upon Capt. Joseph 
Bostick. In Turner’s battery, Lieutenant Smith was 
severely wounded and Lieutenant Ingram killed. Both 
shared with Turner the glory won here and at Perryville 
and Murfreesboro. 

The First and Twenty-seventh, on the right of Maney, 
held their position for two hours, as Colonel Feild 
reported, ‘‘battling with as many of the enemy as could 
be brought to bear upon us. We occupied the position 
after our ammunition was completely exhausted, and 
then did not retire until the left wing of the brigade had 
been driven from the field by a movement of the enemy 
upon its left flank. We brought from the field a gun of 
one of our batteries (supposed to be Forrest’s) that had 
been abandoned by all but two of its men.’’ The First 
and Twenty-seventh lost 89 killed and wounded, and the 
Fourth lost 54. Among the dead was Lieut. Thomas B. 
Fitzwilliams, named by Captain Bostick as *‘the modest 
gentleman, gallant officer, and true soldier.’’ 

The Twenty-fourth battalion of sharpshooters, Maj. 
Frank Maney, already reduced to a skeleton by the cas- 
ualties of war, went into action on the left of the Fourth 
Confederate with 39 guns, and only 17 could answer the 
next roll-call. 

Col. George C. Porter, Sixth and Ninth, occupied the 
left of Maney, a position General Maney said was ‘‘most 
exposed, and the chances of the day demanded of this 
veteran command a bloody sacrifice.’’ Porter was 
ordered by the division general, through an officer of his 
staff, to hold his position at all hazards; that help would 
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surely come to his left. He did not care for odds against 
his front, but the enfilading attack on his left caused him 
soon to lose 180 men killed and wounded, out of a total 
present of 335. Help never came, and this broken and 
brave command withdrew in order to avoid capture. 
Lieut. T. F. Ragland was mortally hurt, Maj. J. A. Wil- 
der, Capt. P. N. Conner, Capts. E. C. Harbert, J. L. 
Hall, Lieuts. J. B. Boyd, William M. Ingram, J. M. 
Withers, J. B. Stanley, N. McMullen, R. J. Dew and 
H. W. Head were wounded, many of them severely. 

Vaughn’s brigade sustained heavy losses. Maj. J. W. 
Dawson, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth, was seriously 
wounded while on duty with the skirmish line; Captain 
Kaneke of the same regiment was killed; Captain Cum- 
mings, Twelfth, was seriously injured. 

In the list of killed in Wright’s brigade were Captain 
Parks, Sixteenth; Lieutenants Harvey, Murray’s battal- 
ion, Wade and Color-bearer Bland, Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second regiments, and Captain Whaley and Lieutenant 
Craig, Twenty-eighth. Among the wounded were Cols. 
John H. Anderson, Eighth; D. M. Donnell, Sixteenth; 
Maj. Thomas G. Randle, Captains Puryear, Cullum and 
Pond, and Lieutenants Cunningham, Leonard, Fiynt and 
Shaw, Eighth; Lieutenants Potter, Owen, Fisher and 
Worthington, Sixteenth; Captain McDonald and Lieu- 
tenants Apple, Danley and Taylor, Twenty-eighth; 
Adjutant Caruthers, Lieutenants Banks and Ridout, 
Thirty-eighth; and Captain Burton, Lieutenants Billings, 
Chester, White, Haynie, Tilman, Fifty-first and Fifty- 
second. 

During the battle of the r9th the Twenty-sixth Ten- 
nessee wavered for a moment (as reported by General 
Cheatham), and seemed to be in the act of falling back, 
when the intrepid Col. S. S. Stanton seized the colors of 
his regiment and, rushing to the front, called his men to 
follow him. Inspired by this heroic example, the regiment 
reformed on the colors and at once recovered the lost 
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ground. While the flag was in the hands of Colonel 
Stanton it was pierced thirty times by the enemy’s balls. 

Strahl’s brigade under its accomplished commander 
could always be trusted to perform the measure of its 
duty. It was hardly engaged before the horses of all the 
field officers‘of the three right regiments were killed, and 
Maj. C. W. Heiskell, of the Nineteenth, a very gallant 
officer, was severely wounded. Stanford’s battery 
advanced with this brigade and was actively engaged. 
The Fourth and Fifth had Lieut. W. H. Neffer killed. 
Capt. W. W. Lackay, of the Nineteenth, referred to by 
Colonel Walker as ‘‘a gallant officer, brave soldier, a 
generous and courteous gentleman,’’ was killed; Captain 
Frazier and Sergeant Thompson were desperately 
wounded. 

General Bragg issued orders to attack the enemy at day 
dawn on the 2zoth, General Polk to assail on the right, and 
the attack to be taken up in succession rapidly to the 
left. Orders were sent at 11:30 on the night of the 19th 
by General Polk to Lieutenant-General Hill and Major- 
Generals Cheatham and Walker. Hill could not be found, 
and at daylight orders were sent to Generals Breckin- 
ridge and Cleburne of Hill’s corps to advance with their 
divisions at once. The order was received in the pres- 
ence of General Hill, who, Breckinridge reports, ordered 
a delay of the movement, and notified General Polk that 
his troops were getting their rations and could not move 
for an hour or more. He had also delayed his attack in 
consequence of a misapprehension on his part as to the 
Telation between his line and that of General Cheatham. 
The reasons for delay were unsatisfactory to the com- 
manding general, who in time relieved Generals Polk 
and Hill from their commands. 

At 1o a. m. the attack was made by Cleburne and 
Breckinridge, Cheatham by order of General Bragg being 
held in reserve. The attack was taken up by Stewart, 
whose division was on the right of the left wing, and 
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soon the whole army was engaged. General Bragg, in 
his official report, says ‘‘the attack on the left met with 
less resistance, much of the enemy’s strength having 
been transferred to our right.” 

In the first advance of Cleburne, Wood’s brigade lost 
500 men killed and wounded in a few minutes, and the 
brigade was withdrawn. L. E. Polk’s left had in turn 
been driven back, and his entire brigade was ordered to 
retire. Breckinridge, after a fierce combat at close quar- 
ters, routed the first line of the enemy, but found it 
impossible to break the second, and retired to his original 
position. Finally, another advance was ordered and 
Breckinridge dashed over the enemy’s breastworks in 
his front, though the enemy made a stubborn resistance. 
In this assault he had the co-operation of Jackson’s, 
Maney’s and Wright’s brigades of Cheatham’s division. 

Cleburne’s attack was upon the point from which he 
had been repulsed in the forenoon. Lucius E. Polk’s 
brigade, mainly Tennesseeans, charged and carried the 
northwestern angie of the enemy’s breastworks, taking 
in succession three iines. The enemy fled precipitately 
and was pursued to the Chattanooga and Lafayette road. 
In his official report General Cleburne said of General 
Polk: ‘‘It is due to him and to the country which wishes 
to appreciate its faithful servants, to say that to the intre- 
pidity and stern determination of purpose of himself and 
men I was principally indebted for the success of the 
charge on Sunday evening, which drove the enemy from 
his breastworks and gave us the battle.” During this 
advance Lieut. W. B. Richmond, aide-de-camp to Lieu- 
tenant-General Polk, was killed; an active and efficient 
officer, invaluable to his chief. 

Major-General Stewart attacked with Brown’s brigade 
of Tennesseeans, advancing with Wood’s brigade. Clay- 
ton was moved up, and Bate placed in line with him. 
The front line, says General Stewart, met ‘‘the most ter- 
rific fire it has ever been my fortune to witness.’’ Wood 
Tenn. 7% 
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broke in confusion, exposing Brown to an enfilading fire. 
The latter advanced still further, when his two right 
regiments gave way in disorder, but with his center and 
left, followed by Clayton and Bate, he pressed on, passing 
the cornfield in front of the burnt house, and beyond the 
Chattanooga road, driving the enemy within his intrench- 
ments and passing over a battery of four guns. New 
batteries with infantry supports opening upon Stewart’s 
front and flank, he retired and reformed on the ground 
first occupied. In this charge Generals Brown and Clay- 
ton were wounded by grapeshot, and General Bate had 
two horses shot under him. At5 p. m. of that day the 
division again advanced, Col. Edmund C. Cook command- 
ing Brown's brigade, and with a yell and at double-quick, 
dashed on the breastworks with a routed enemy flying 
in front. 

The field officers of the Eighteenth were wounded, and 
the regiment was commanded in the battle of the zoth 
by Capt. Gid. H. Lowe. Maj. R. F. Saffell, command- 
ing the Twenty-sixth after the fall of Colonel Lillard, 
reported a loss of 98 killed and wounded, out of 229 
present for duty. The Thirty-second sustained a loss of 
82. Colonel Cook reported that Private J. W. Ellis, after 
marching with his company for six weeks barefooted, 
went into battle in this condition, and was always with 
the front until he fell severely wounded. Private May- 
field, simultaneously shocked by a shell and wounded in 
the thigh by a minie ball, was placed ona litter and 
carried some distance toward the rear, when recovering 
consciousness he sprang from the litter and cried out, 
‘“This will not do for me,’’ rejoined his company and 
gallantly performed a soldier’s duty. Capt. W. P. 
Simpson, who succeeded to the command of the Twenty- 
third battalion after Major Newman was wounded, 
reported a loss of 43 killed and wounded. 

Bate’s brigade went into the fight with muskets in the 
hands of one-third of the men, but after the first charge, 
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says General Bate, every man was supplied with an 
Enfield rifle and ammunition by the enemy in his retreat. 
Every field officer in the brigade except three was 
wounded, and in the two days’ battle the brigade lost 607 
killed and wounded, out of a total of 1,188. Col. R. C. 
Tyler, Fifteenth; Lieut.-Col. R. Dudley Frayser, Thirty- 
seventh; Col. Thomas B. Smith, Twentieth, were 
wounded; Capt. C. G. Jarnigan, Thirty-seventh, and 
Lieut. John B Kent, Fifteenth, were killed; Lieuts. 
J. C. Grayson and J. P. Acuff, Thirty-seventh, were 
mortally wounded. Capt. W. C. Yancey, of General 
Bate’s staff, was severely wounded in the action of the 
2oth, and the color-bearer of the Thirty-seventh, a brave 
lad whose name was not reported, was killed in the final 
charge of his regiment. 

Bushrod Johnson’s command was formed at 7 a. m. of 
the zoth, but it was 10 o’clock when his skirmishers fell 
back under the advance of the enemy. Johnson opened 
with artillery and musketry and repulsed the attack, and 
an hour later a general advance was made by the Con- 
federate army. The enemy in Johnson’s front was 
posted along the road leading from Chattanooga to Lee 
& Gordon’s mills, behind the fence at Brotherton’s 
house, also occupying two lines of breastworks in John- 
son’s front, and to the left of it in the woods next to 
Brotherton’s farm. Johnson advanced and engaged the 
enemy, fighting over 600 yards through the woods under 
a heavy fire of all arms, and finally crossing the road, his 
command passed on both sides of Brotherton’s house. 
Though Johnson suffered heavy losses, his charge was 
irresistible, and the enemy fled or was killed or captured 
at the fences and outhouses. 

Johnson advanced his whole line, Gregg’s brigade 
under the gallant Col. Cyrus A. Sugg, Fiftieth, in rear, 
supported by Brig.-Gen. E. M. Law, then commanding 
Hood’s division, in a third line. The scene now pre- 
sented, said General Johnson, was unspeakably grand— 
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the rush of our heavy columns sweeping out from the 
shadow of the forest into the open fields; the glitter of 
arms; the retreat of the foe; the shouts of our men; the 
dust, the smoke; the noise of arms. of whistling balls and 
grapeshot and bursting shells, made a battle scene of 
unsurpassed grandeur. Here General Hood gave his 
final order, ‘‘Go ahead and keep ahead of everything. ”’ 
The order was obeyed. Gregg’s brigade, under Sugg, 
captured nine pieces of artillery. Four 3-inch rifle 
pieces were taken from the First Missouri Federal artil- 
lery, and turned over to Bledsoe’s First Missouri Confed- 
erate artillery of that brigade. Pushing forward, the 
crest of the ridge was occupied and a damaging fire was 
delivered on the retreating masses, but the enemy 
reformed and returned to the attack, and without support 
on his right, Johnson was forced to fall back. At this 
point, Lieut.-Col. James D. Tillman, Forty-first Tennes- 
see, was severely wounded. The troops rallied in line at 
the batteries, again repulsed the enemy and held the hill, 
and when the final charge was made, General Johnson 
reports, ‘‘with a shout we drove the enemy far down 
the northern slope to the bottom of the deep hollow 
beyond. We had completely flanked and passed to the 
rear of his position and thus aided in carrying the heights 
south of Snodgrass’ house.’’ Colonel Fulton, command- 
ing Johnson’s brigade, was greatly distinguished. Of 
Colonel Sugg, General Johnson said: ‘“‘I feel especially 
indebted for his gallant, able and efficient services in 
commanding Gregg’s brigade. He isa good and merito- 
rious officer.” Johnson’s brigade lost 299 killed.end 
wounded. Gregg’s brigade lost 585 killed and wounded; 
of these 109 men were killed on the field. 

Lieut.-Col. John L. McEwen, Jr., Forty-fourth; Liout. - 
Col. Horace Ready and Maj. J. G. Lowe, Twenty-third; 
Lieut.-Col. Watt W. Fleyd and Maj. Samuel Davis, 
Seventeenth, were wounded. Lieutenant Scruggs, 
Seventeenth, was wounded and captured on the roth and 
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recaptured by his own regiment on the zoth. Colonel 
Floyd relates that in passing the Vidito house, he learned 
from Mr. Vidito, who was on the outlook, that the four 
ladies of his family ‘‘were lying in a little hoie under the 
kitchen floor, concealed from the enemy, where they had 
been for two days. As we passed the house he discov- 
ered who we were and exclaimed, ‘The Confederates have 
the field!’ whereupon the ladies threw off the planks that 
covered them, rushed out of the house and came bound- 
ing toward us with shouts of joy, as women never shouted 
before. 

The Seventeenth sustained heavy losses, the Twenty- 
third lost 103 killed and wounded, and every member of 
the field and staff was wounded. Lieuts. Nash L. Kuhn 
and D. M. Molloy, Twenty-fifth, were killed. Adjt. 
A. R. Greigg of the same regiment recaptured the colors 
of the Tenth South Carolina. 

The Sixty-third Tennessee, Col. A. Fulkerson, of 
Gracie’s brigade, went into action between 4 and 5 o’clock 
p. m. of the zoth, supporting Kershaw’s brigade. The 
regiment was on the right of the brigade, and although 
in battle for the first time, exhibited the steadiness and 
valor of veterans, and was among the most conspicuous 
participants in the action fought and won by Preston’s 
division of Buckner’s corps, on the heights near Snod- 
grass’ house. Out of an aggregate of 404, it lost in killed 
and wounded 202. General Gracie said in his report of 
the battle, ‘‘Lieut.-Col. A. Fulkerson, Sixty-third Ten- 
nessee, commanded the regiment and led it into action. 
To him it owés its discipline and efficiency. Colonel 
Fulkerson was severely wounded, making with the one 
received at Shiloh (as major of the Nineteenth) the sec- 
ond during the war. He is deserving of a much higher 
position,’’ Others wounded were Capts. W. N. Wilkinson, 
William H. Fulkerson, Lieuts. Henry Fugate, S. W. 
Jones, H. J. Barker, W. P. Rhea, James J. Aerec, A. H. 
Bullock, George H. Neill, J. H. McClure and Layne. 
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Capt. James T. Gillespie and Lieut. Shelby M. Deaderick 
were killed and buried on the field made famous by 
the prowess of their regiment. 

According to Maj. Thomas Kennedy Porter, Buckner’s 
chief of artillery, the artillery of the corps was seldom 
used, the ground over which the battle was fought being 
so thickly wooded that the officers could not see more 
than 300 yards to the front, and could not ascertain what 
damage was inflicted. When Preston’s division became 
hotly engaged and the enemy sent a large force to 
strengthen the line in his front, three batteries were then 
posted about 1,000 yards from the Chattanooga road, 
where the enemy was crossing, which did great execu- 
tion, silenced the enemy’s guns, cut off his reinforce- 
ments, and enabled Preston to capture between 500 and 
600 prisoners. 

In this day’s battle, Forrest’s cavalry was active and 
vigilant. Armstrong’s division and Dibrell’s brigade 
fought on foot and were always up with the infantry, for 
which General Forrest commended them with ‘‘pride and 
pleasure.’’ Morton’s and Freeman’s Tennessee batteries 
rendered valiant service in resisting the advance of Gor- 
don Granger’s column. Forrest’s men were without 
rations, his horses were without water and had only a 
partial ration for two days, but no complaint was made. 

The army of Tennessee bivouacked within the enemy’s 
intrenchments or upon the heights it had so gallantly 
won. 

On the morning of the zoth of September, General 
Rosecrans reported present for duty, 67,877 officers and 
men. In his revised statement of casualties he reported 
a loss of 16,170 killed, wounded and captured, of which 
1,657 were killed on the field, 9,756 were wounded, and 
4,757 were captured by the Confederates. He had 9,913 
serviceable horses and 246 pieces of field artillery. Capt. 
Horace Porter, his chief of ordnance, reports the loss of 
36 pieces of artillery, the same number of artillery car- 
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riages, and 22 caissons and limbers, with 8,008 rifled mus- 
kets, 5,834 sets of infantry accouterments, 1 50,280 rounds 
of infantry ammunition, and a large lot of sabers, car- 
bines and pistols. 

At the close of the day, Mr. C. A. Dana, the distin- 
guished editor, then assistant secretary of war, reported 
to his chief that ‘‘Chickamauga is as fatal a name in our 
history as Bull Run.”’ The field was abandoned by the 
commanding general and two of his corps commanders, 
Crittenden and McCook. Thomas held the Federal left 
until his line of works was assaulted and carried by the 
brigade of Brigadier-General Polk, and until Bushrod 
Johnson flanked and passed to the rear of Gordon Gran- 
ger; about that time Kelly’s brigade of Preston’s divi- 
sion had captured two entire regiments of Granger’s, 
when the enemy fled precipitately. 

In his official report, Lieutenant-General Longstreet, 
commanding the left wing of the Confederate army, 
noted the capture by his command of 40 pieces of artil- 
lery, over 3,000 prisoners, ro regimental standards, 17,645 
small-arms, and 393,000 rounds of small-arms ammuni- 
tion collected on the ‘‘field.’” General Bragg reported 
the capture of 8,ooo prisoners and 51 pieces of artillery. 
Capt. O.. T. Gibbes, ordnance officer, army of Tennessee, 
reported that 66 pieces of captured artillery were received 
by him at Ringgold, Ga. Gen. U. S. Grant, in a letter 
to Gen. W. T. Sherman, dated September 30, 1863, says 
‘our loss was 54 pieces of artillery.” 

It was not until 2 p. m. of the 21st that an advance of 
the army was made. Cheatham, leading it on the right, 
bivouacked for the night at the ‘‘Mission House,’’ and 
moving early on the morning of the 22d, reached Mis- 
sionary Ridge at 10 a.m. He reported that finding the 
enemy on the crest of the ridge in force, his position was 
assailed and carried by Maney’s and Vaughan’s brigades 
after a spirited engagement of a few minutes. ‘The 
position was found to be one of much natural strength, 
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increased by breastworks made of stone and fallen tim- 
ber, but the enemy, now demoralized by a succession of 
disasters, made but a feeble resistance, and fled in great 
haste. ’’ 

Chickamauga was a great victory for the Confederate 
army, and yeta great disappointment to Tennesseeans. 
When the barren victory at Murfreesboro was won, and 
the State was abandoned, temporarily as it was believed, 
the criticism of the tactics of the commanding general 
was guarded and respectful; but when Cheatham’s divi- 
sion was halted on the crest of Missionary Ridge, hope 
ceased to be ‘‘an anchor of the soul.’’ 

No Tennesseean complained of the burthens put upon 
his people by astate of war, but official robbery and oppres- 
sion, insults to the old men and to their mothers, their 
wives and daughters, taxed the endurance of brave men 
to the utmost. The rule of the Federal authorities in 
Tennessee was worse than an iron one. Mr. Dana, 
under date of September 8, 1863, in a dispatch to E. M. 
Stanton, secretary of war, said Andrew Johnson, military 
governor of the State, ‘“‘complains of the tardiness of 
Rosecrans, and these long months of precious time 
wasted. He has fallen under bad influence, and especially 
under that of his chief of detectives, aman named Trues- 
dall. This man is deep in all kinds of plunder, and has 
kept the army inactive to enable his accomplices and 
himself to become rich by jobs and contracts,’’ and he 
could have added, by the wholesale robbery of the people. 

The expulsion of non-combatants from their homes; 
the appropriation of private property not needed by 
the army; the indignities offered to people of both sexes; 
the grasping, domineering, oppressive temper and prac- 
tices of a class of which Truesdall was a representative, 
have no parallel in modern history. But in spite of the 
surrender of the State, and of the unnamed acts of vio- 
lence and cruelty, the soldiers of Tennessee were stead- 
fast to their colors to the end. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE FATAL PAUSE ON MISSIONARY RIDGE—CHANGES 
IN COMMAND—CHEATHAM’S DIVISION—THE FIGHT 
AT LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN—DISASTER ON MISSION- 
ARY RIDGE—GALLANTRY OF TENNESSEE COM- 
MANDS—BATTLE AT RINGGOLD—THE KNOXVILLE 
CAMPAIGN. 


Ridge, and remained inactive for two months, 
until the 25th of November, when it was driven 
from its position and forced back to Dalton, Ga. 

On the 16th of October, General Rosecrans was super- 
seded in the command of the army of the Cumberland 
by Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas, and the military division 
of the Mississippi, consisting of the departments of the 
Cumberland, Ohio and Tennessee, was created, with Maj.- 
Gen. U. S. Grant in command. 

General Bragg preferred charges against Lieutenant- 
General Polk for disobedience of orders at Chickamauga, 
and on the z9th of September, by a special order, sus- 
pended him from command. President Davis, ‘‘after an 
examination into the causes and circumstances,” ignored 
the action of General Bragg, and assigned Polk to the 
command of the department of Mississippi and Louisiana, 
On taking leave of his army corps and turning it over to 
Major-General Cheatham the day following his suspen- 
sion, he said: ‘‘I leave my command in the care of the 
bravest of the brave, who has often led them in the dark- 
est hours of their trials. He and you will have my hopes 
and prayers to the Ruler of the Universe for your happi- 
ness and success.”’ 

A large percentage of the four Tennessee brigades 
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under Cheatham had seen service under General Polk, 
from Belmont to Chickamauga. Whatever of glory and 
honor they had won was under his leadership, and they 
were devoted to him above all men next to their own 
division general. The men murmured, the officers 
resented in silence the action of the commanding general, 
and for this the Tennesseeans were scattered. Maney’s 
brigade was assigned to Walker’s division, Strahl’s to 
Stewart’s, Vaughn’s to Hindman’s; Wright’s brigade 
was detached and sent to Charleston, east Tennessee; 
and the Mississippi brigade, commanded by the gallant 
Walthall, and the Alabama brigade of John C. Moore, 
were assigned to Cheatham’s division. Cheatham was 
proud of his new command, but his devotion to the old 
one ‘‘was wonderful, passing the love of woman.’’ His 
command of Polk’s corps was temporary. Lieutenant- 
General Hardee was restored to the army of Tennessee, 
and commanded the corps at the disastrous battle soon to 
be fought. 

Cheatham resumed command of his division after dark 
on the 24th of November and some hours after the cap- 
ture of Walthall’s pickets by Hooker’s corps. Why Gen- 
eral Walthall ‘‘was not sustained is yet unexplained,”’ 
says General Bragg in his official report; ‘‘the commander 
on that part of the field, Major-General Stevenson, had 
six brigades at his disposal.’’ When General Cheatham 
took command he was accompanied by Gen. John C. 
Breckinridge, and the two, in the presence of Cheatham’s 
chief of staff, were urged by the commanding general to 
hasten to Lookout mountain, and if possible withdraw 
Stevenson’s division from its summit and conduct our 
forces across Chattanooga creek. Holtzclaw’s brigade 
relieved Walthall, the enemy retiring before his advance; 
the danger was not imminent or immediately threaten- 
ing, and the order was easily executed. 

General Bragg, referring to the affair in his official 
report, says: ‘‘Orders were immediately given for the 
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ground to be disputed until we could withdraw our forces 
across Chattanooga creek, and the movement was com- 
menced. This having been successfully accomplished, 
our whole forces were concentrated on the ridge.’’ Gen- 
eral Walthall reports that at 11 o’clock p. m., ‘‘under 
orders from Major-General Cheatham, I moved my com- 
mand to McFarland’s spring, where I passed the night.”’ 
Major-General Stevenson, reporting his action to the 
commanding general, stated: ‘I was engaged in issuing 
the necessary orders for the retirement of the troops 
when Major-General Cheatham arrived (at 8 p.m.). He 
informed me that he had come to consult with me, but 
not to assume command. I sent the troops from the top 
of the mountain down, and then proceeded myself toa 
point near its base where General Cheatham and myself 
had an appointment to meet. Here, as senior officer, he 
assumed command, and I gave no further directions with 
regard to the retirement of the troops except such as I 
received from him for those of my own division. Here we 
also met Major-General Breckinridge, who, when Major- 
General Cheatham took command, returned to his corps.’’ 

The First brigade (Brown’s Tennessee) crossed Chat- 
tanooga creek at 11 p. m., followed at short intervals 
by the entire force. The movement was conducted suc- 
cessfully and in order by General Cheatham; no ammuni- 
tion was lost, not a sick or wounded man was abandoned; 
but no credit was accorded him for his services, and no 
mention was made of his name in the official report of 
the commanding general. 

Brown’s Tennessee brigade was ordered at 4 a. m., 
on the 2sth, to the extreme right of the line as rein- 
forcements to General Cleburne, in whose front the 
enemy was supposed to be concentrating forces for 
his main attack. The brigade occupied the position 
between the left of Cleburne’s line of defenses and 
the railroad. Brown’s skirmishers, he reports, were 
all the while engaged, and so hotly for atime that. he 
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reinforced the line until half of the brigade was deployed. 
The advance of the enemy was checked, many were killed 
and wounded, and 50 prisoners captured. An hour before 
sunset the brigade was ordered to report to Major-Gen- 
eral Cheatham, the enemy having already penetrated the 
line on his left, and there the brigade was warmly engaged 
until ordered to retire across the Chickamauga. In the 
action in support of Cleburne, Maj. W. H. Joyner, of the 
Eighteenth, was wounded, Lieut. J. T. Pigg, of the 
Thirty-second, was killed, and 16 men wounded. 

Bate’s brigade, Col. R. C. Tyler commanding, was 
fiercely assailed; the troops on the right gave way, and 
in attempting to rally the broken line Colonel Tyler was 
dangerously wounded, when the command devolved on 
Lieut.-Col. James J. Turner, of the Tenth and Thirtieth. 
Colonel Turner, in his history of the battle, says he fell 
back about 1,500 yards and halted and formed across the 
toad, when the division commander, Brigadier-General 
Bate, directed him to follow on to the pontoon bridge at 
the Chickamauga, the sun being an hour high. ‘‘Cobb’s 
battery and a number of detached soldiers, numbering 
about 500, came up and fell into our line of battle. As 
all the generals had left and we were free to act inde- 
pendently, we concluded to stop the Federal forces at this 
point till darkness should arrest their advance. Cobb’s 
battery opened upon the enemy vigorously, and I directed 
Major Caswell to deploy his Georgia battalion of sharp- 
shooters to cover our front and feel the enemy, which 
order was executed to theletter. As soon as the Federals 
came in range, both sides opened with great spirit. We 
had the advantage in position, but were outnumbered by 
at least three toone. The firing was very severe, ammu- 
nition was nearly exhausted, and it was quite dark—an 
hour after sunset. At this juncture, after a battle of two 
hours, General Breckinridge, the corps commander, came 
up from the rear, having heard the firing, and inquired, 
‘What command is this and why are you here?’ He 
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added that his entire command had been broken and was 
in retreat, and ordered me to fall back.’’ The darkness 
was Turner’s protection, and the order from Breckinridge 
saved him from capture. The regiments on his right, he 
says, came out to the road within a few yards of the 
Federal line. (Col. Jas. J. Turner, sketch of Thirtieth 
Tennessee. ) 

Turner’s command consisted of the Thirty-seventh 
Georgia, Lieut.-Col. Joseph T. Smith; Fourth Georgia 
sharpshooters, Major Caswell; Tenth Tennessee, Major 
O’Neill; Fifteenth and Thirty-seventh Tennessee, Lieut. - 
Col. R. Dudley Frayser; Twentieth Tennessee, Maj. W. 
M. Shy; First Tennessee battalion, Maj. Stephen H. 
Colms; his own gallant regiment, the Thirtieth Tennessee, 
and Cobb’s battalion of artillery, composed of Cobb’s, Slo- 
cumb’s and Mebane’s batteries. Turner fought Sheri- 
dan’s division and helditincheck fortwohours. It wasa 
gallant action, and the names of the participants will live 
forever. Turner won promotion, if he did not receive it. 
The rear alone was open to him, the Federal troops in 
vastly superior numbers were in front and on both flanks; 
but the line of retreat was taken up in good order, no pur- 
suit was made, and he reached the pontoon bridge over the 
Chickamauga at midnight, just before it was removed. 
Vaughn’s brigade (now of Hindman’s division), says 
General Vaughn, ‘‘did some of the greatest and most 
heroic fighting of the war, and though forced to fall back, 
contested every inch of ground.’’ When flanked on the 
left, the brigade retired in order. 

Maney’s brigade of Walker’s division was on the 
extreme right in support of Cleburne, Maney being posted 
in rear of Smith’s line. The First and Twenty-seventh, 
Col. H. R. Feild, were moved in front of the works toa 
very exposed position on the right of Warfield’s Arkansas 
regiment. General Cleburne ordered Cumming to charge 
the enemy in his front, and he advanced with the Fifty- 
sixth and Thirty-sixth Georgia. ‘‘Twice,’’ says General 
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Cleburne, ‘‘he was checked and had to reform, and War- 
field’s Arkansas regiment and the gallant First and 
Twenty-seventh Tennessee prepared to share his next 
effort. At the command, the whole rushed forward with 
a cheer, and the enemy, completely surprised, fled. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Sanders, leading the left of Mills’ 
Texas regiment on the enemy’s flank, pursued him to 
the foot of the ridge and nearly across the open ground 
in front. The column returned with 8 stand of colors 
and 500 prisoners. The enemy, reinforced, made an 
attempt to follow, but was met and routed by the Fiftieth 
Tennessee.’’ In this gallant action of the Fiftieth, its 
noble colonel, Cyrus A. Sugg, fell mortally wounded. 
He was greatly distinguished at Chickamauga; no officer 
of the army hada more promising record, and no Tennes- 
see name deserves greater honor. General Cleburne, 
referring to him and to Col. McConnell of Cumming’s 
brigade, said: ‘‘I did not personally know them, but I saw 
and can bear witness to their gallant bearing and noble 
death.’’ Gen. L. E. Polk’s Arkansas and Tennessee bri- 
gade was not actively engaged, but rendered good service 
in holding an important position. ‘The same can be said 
of Wright’s Tennessee brigade, which was acting under 
the orders of the commanding general of the army. 
Cheatham’s division took position on Missionary Ridge 
to the left of the road which led down to the right of our 
fortifications. It was moved tothe right and again, under 
orders, to the left, where it was subjected to a fire of the 
enemy’s artillery and sharpshooters. General Walthall, 
in his report of the battle, says: ‘‘My position was not 
attacked in front; but about 4 o’clock, when the lines had 
been forced and broken on the left (of Cheatham), and 
after the enemy had reached the top of the ridge, the 
major-general commanding directed me to form my line 
across the ridge at right angles to the position I then 
occupied. This change was made under a brisk fire of 
the enemy, who advanced upon me along the crest of the 
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ridge. The fire was kept up until after dark, but the 
position was held, the enemy not approaching nearer than 
200 yards.’’ General Cheatham considered this action of 
Walthall’s one of the most brilliant of the war, and his 
report of it excessively modest. The change of position 
under fire and the repulse of the enemy’s repeated 
assaults were a distinction to the brigade commander and 
to his veteran troops. If he had yielded, an army corps 
would have poured down upon Cleburne’s left and over- 
whelmed him. In this combat General Walthall and 
Maj. John Ingram, of General Cheatham’s staff, were 
seriously wounded; Adjt. John W. Campbell, Twenty- 
ninth Mississippi, was mortally wounded, and the brigade 
sustained a loss of 28 wounded. Moore’s brigade was on 
the left of Walthall and the right of Jackson’s two bri- 
gades, where the enemy made a great effort to drive them 
from their position, but failed signally. 

The general commanding the army seemed to appre- 
ciate Walthall’s splendid performance. In his official 
report he says: ‘‘Lieutenant-General Hardee, leaving 
Major-General Cleburne in command on the extreme 
right, moved toward the left when he heard the heavy 
firing in that direction. He reached the right of Ander- 
son’s division just in time to find it had nearly all fallen 
back, commencing on its left, where the enemy had first 
crowned the ridge. By a prompt and judicious move- 
ment he threw a portion of Cheatham’s division directly 
across the ridge facing the enemy, who was now moving 
a strong force immediately on his left flank. By a decided 
stand here the enemy was entirely checked, and that 
portion of our force to the right remained intact.” In 
fact, when General Hardee came up from the right, 
Walthall had already formed across the ridge and driven 
the enemy back. With enthusiasm Hardee said to 
Cheatham, ‘‘ You have saved the right of the army.’’ The 
‘theavy firing’ heard by General Hardee was Walthall’s 
resistance to the advance of the enemy. 
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Strahl’s Tennessee brigade, Stewart’s division, consti- 
tuted a part of what General Stewart aptly called ‘‘the 
attenuated line’’ by which Missionary Ridge was nom- 
inally held. It was swept from the crest after a stout 
resistance and crossed the Chickamauga in order. 

Hooker had been sent from Virginia with two army 
corps to reinforce the Federal army; Sherman’s army 
had been brought up; and two months of inaction enabled 
General Grant, in command at Chattanooga, to concen- 
trate agreat army. On the other hand, Longstreet with 
his corps and Bushrod Johnson with his division had 
been detached and sent to east Tennessee, and, says 
Lieutenant-General Stewart, ‘‘the preparation made by 
General Bragg indicated a purpose to retreat,’’ but it 
wasabandoned. The movement by the enemy on Bragg’s 
right caused an undue concentration in that quarter, 
while the left and center were strung out into little more 
than a skirmish line. The movements of the Federal 
army were in full view of the Confederate troops; the 
numbers were overwhelming, and ‘“‘like a spring tide 
from the mighty ocean, they rushed up the slopes of Mis- 
sionary Ridge.’’ It was not surprising that parts of 
Anderson’s division, a mere skirmish line, were seized 
with a panic, and without resistance abandoned the field 
and lost the battle, and possibly prevented a greater 
disaster. 

General Grant was slow to claim the great victory he 
had won. At 7:15 p. m. of the 25th of November he 
advised the general-in-chief of the Federal army, ‘‘I 
have no idea of finding Bragg here to-morrow.’’ It was 
not until the morning of the 27th that the advance of 
Thomas’ forces under Hooker and Palmer reached the 
front of the Confederate rear guard of Hardee’s corps 
under Cleburne, less than 20 miles away, at Ringgold, Ga. 

Cleburne’s command consisted of 4,157 men; his retire- 
ment to this place had been leisurely made; he was in 
position carefully selected, and he received the attack 
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about 8 a.m. of the 27th, by a force many times his 
superior. The repulse was a bloody and decisive one, 
from which the enemy made no attempt to advance. 
Cleburne lost 20 killed, 190 wounded, and Hooker ad- 
mitted a loss of 65 killed and 377 wounded. Among the 
wounded of Cleburne’s command were Col. W. D. Robi- 
son, Second Tennessee, and Lieut.-Col. J. G. Cole, Fifth 
(Confederate) Tennessee, mortally wounded. Colonel 
Cole had been a conspicuous figure of Polk’s brigade in 
all of the great battles of the Southwest, and had won 
commendation and honor on every field. 

General Grant reported his losses at Missionary Ridge 
at 5,616 killed, wounded and missing. The corrected 
figures show a loss of 5,824. The Confederate loss he 
estimated ‘‘probably less than ours,’’ but claimed 6,142 
prisoners, 40 pieces of artillery and 7,000 stand of small- 
arms by theentire army; while Hooker, commanding the 
Eleventh and Twelfth army corps, reported the cap- 
ture by his command of ‘‘6,547 prisoners, 7 pieces of 
artillery, 9 battleflags and not less than 10,000 stand 
of small-arms.’’ General Grant, in forwarding Hooker’s 
report under date of March 25, 1864, placed this endorse- 
ment upon it: ‘‘Attention is called to that part of the 
report giving the number of prisoners and small-arms 
captured, which is greater than the number really cap- 
tured by the whole army.”’ 

This General Hooker, who was so defiant of historical 
accuracy, is the same Gen. Joseph Hooker who was 
the author of a slanderous communication addressed to 
the Hon. S. P. Chase, dated December 28, 1863, and 
published in 1890, on page 339, Series 1, Vol. XXXI/, 
Part 2, of ‘‘Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies,’’ in which the following statement was made: 
‘‘Before the battle of Lookout, I had opened communica- 
tion with Cheatham’s division, holding the summit of the 
mountain, and had good reason to believe that I would 
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some of the officers but for their untimely removal. They 
were relieved by Stevenson’s division. The only condi- 
tions I required were that they should give themselves 
to me with arms in their hands, and take the oath of 
allegiance; theirs, that they should be permitted to return 
to their homes, or go where the conscription could not 
reach them. You will remember that when Bragg re- 
treated from Tennessee he wascompelled to march the 
Tennessee troops under guard.’’ 

No man, living or dead, could have believed that there 
was the slightest foundation for this story. It was evi- 
dently prepared with the expectation that the author of 
it would be exalted for his supposed zeal in the prosecu- 
tion of his missionary labor in beguiling Cheatham’s 
division from allegiance to their country and to their 
honor, and with no expectation that it would be published 
as a part of the history of those perilous days. 

Cheatham’s division never occupied the summit of the 
mountain. The First and Twenty-seventh Tennessee, 
of Maney’s brigade, Walker’s division, were there on 
picket duty for about ten days in October; and this con- 
solidated regiment is the same referred to in handsome 
terms by General Cleburne for participation in the battle 
of November 25th, when, uniting with troops from 
Texas and Arkansas, Sherman’s forces in their front 
were driven from the field. 

“You will remember” (said this American Munchausen) 
“that when Bragg retreated from Tennessee he was 
compelled to march the Tennessee troops under guard.’”’ 
Judge Chase could remember nothing so idiotic or so 
impossible. It is a pity that the author of the slander 
had not remembered the lesson taught in Dickens’ ‘‘Great 
Expectations:’’ ‘‘Don’t you tell no more lies, Pip; that 
ain’t the way to get out of being common, old chap.’’ 
When Bragg retired from Tennessee, Cheatham’s division 
constituted the rear guard of the army, and its last service 
before ascending the mountain was to drive, in inglorious 
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confusion and retreat, the Federal cavalry by which it 
was assailed at Cowan. When it reached Chattanooga it 
was stronger than when it retired from Shelbyville; fur- 
loughed men and volunteers joined it en route, and in 
many instances ran the gauntlet of Federal pickets, 
scoutsand cavalry. In addition to the Tennessee brigades 
of Cheatham, John C. Brown’s and Bushrod Johnson’s 
were composed exclusively of Tennesseeans, and Bate’s, 
Polk’s and Smith’s were largely Tennessee troops; and 
these, with the artillery and cavalry from that State, con- 
stituted a force too strong and too spirited to ‘‘march 
under guard,’’ unless they had been led by the vaunting 
“hero of the battle above the clouds.’’ 

The Knoxville campaign, under Lieut.-Gen. James 
Longstreet, was participated in by Bushrod Johnson’s bri- 
gade; the Fourth, Eighth, Ninth and Tenth Tennessee 
cavalry under Brig.-Gen. W. Y. C. Humes; Dibrell’s cav- 
alry brigade; Freeman’s, White’s, Rhett’s and McClung’s 
batteries, and the First Tennessee cavalry, Col. Onslow 
Bean. General Johnson, with his own and Gracie’s bri- 
gade, reached the front of Knoxville on the 27th and 28th 
of November, 1863. On the z9th he moved to the attack 
on Fort Loudon in support of the assaulting column 
under Brigadier-General Humphreys, Gracie on the right. 
The command approached to within 250 yards of the 
enemy’s fortifications on which the assault was made, and 
was soon under fire. At this time Gracie was withdrawn 
by the lieutenant-general commanding, and an order 
made for Johnson to halt. The attack was abandoned, 
and Johnson occupied, with his skirmishers, the advance 
rifle-pits, distant 250 yards from the enemy’s fort. Dur- 
ing the assault on Fort Loudon, Johnson’s brigade lost 
Lieut. S. M. Ross, Forty-fourth, and Private J. P. Hicks, 
Seventeenth, killed, and 19 officers and men wounded. 
On December 4th, at nightfall, Johnson’s command with- 
drew from the line of investment in front of Knoxville 
and moved with Longstreet’s corps to Bean’s Station and 
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Rogersville. Major Lane, of the Twenty-third, withdrew 
the pickets from the enemy’s front at 11 p. m. 

Johnson’s command was not in good condition for a 
campaign in midwinter; the men were poorly clad and 
many of them barefooted. On December 14th they 
participated in a combat at Bean’s Station, in which the 
brigade sustained a loss of 6 killed and 52 wounded. In 
this affair General Johnson advanced directly against 
the enemy and drove him to the buildings at Bean’s Sta- 
tion, where he met with a stout resistance. During the 
night the enemy succeeded in making his escape, after 
sustaining a loss of 100 killed, with many wounded, and 
the sacrifice of valuable stores. 

In the advance on Knoxville the cavalry under General 
Wheeler attacked the enemy first at Maryville, where 
Dibrell’s Tennessee brigade charged the Eleventh Ken- 
tucky cavalry, scattering it into small parties and cap- 
turing 151 prisoners. Wolford’s Federal brigade, coming 
up ;to the rescue, was assailed by Wheeler and driven 
over Little river in wild confusion, and 85 prisoners taken. 
The following day Wheeler moved across Little river and 
attacked the brigades of Federal cavalry commanded by 
Gen. J. M. Shackleford, Col. Frank Wolford and Col. 
Charles D. Pennebaker, charging this force with the 
Eighth and Eleventh Texas, the Third Arkansas, and 
Dibrell’s Tennessee brigade. The enemy’s line was 
broken and the field abandoned in disorder. The pur- 
suit was continued for three miles to the river opposite 
Knoxville, where the enemy dashed over the pontoon 
bridge, creating great consternation, while many plunged 
into the river and some were drowned. In this stampede 
140 prisoners were captured and many killed and wounded. 

The suffering of the Confederate soldiers in this cam- 
paign may be inferred from the fact that General Long- 
street, on December 16th, informed the adjutant-general 
that ‘‘we shall be obliged to suspend active operations 
for want of shoes and clothing.”’ 
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mand of the army of Tennessee on the 27th of 

December, 1863. His order announcing the fact 
was received by the troops with great enthusiasm. He 
found the army deficient in numbers, arms, subsistence, 
stores and field transportation. General Bragg had 
reported to the President after Missionary Ridge, express- 
ing ‘‘confidence in the courage and morale of the troops.’’ 
The courage of the troops was indisputable—recent fail- 
ures and disasters had not shaken it, and General Johns- 
ton’s presence revived confidence in themselves and hope 
for the success of the cause for which so many sacrifices 
had been made. 

One of the earliest orders of General Johnston was the 
restoration of Maney’s, Strahl’s and Vaughan’s brigades 
to Cheatham’s division, together with Donelson’s old bri- 
gade, afterward Wright’s, Col. John C. Carter, Thirty- 
eighth Tennessee, commanding. The esprit de corps of 
the division was fully restored, and the old spirit of 
invincibility was again dominant. The enthusiasm con- 
sequent upon this reunion found expression in a serenade 
to the general-in-chief, in which the men of the entire 
division were participants, a demonstration not prescribed 
in army regulations, but so hearty and cordial that the 
severity of discipline relaxed in favor of the veterans. 

General Johnston occupied the next three months in 
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the training and discipline of his troops. The winter 
was exceptionally severe; the rations were not the best; 
fuel and clothing, hats and shoes were not always obtain- 
able; but the approach of spring found the men cheerful 
and ready for action. On the 1st of May, 1864, the army 
of Tennessee had of infantry, artillery and cavalry, 42,756 
officers and men. 

Gen. W. T. Sherman, commanding the Federal army, 
telegraphed the general commanding at Washington, on 
the 5th of May, that his forward movement was being 
made from Ringgold, Ga., with an army 80,000 strong. 
General Johnston was soon reinforced by the divisions of 
Major-Generals Loring and French, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-General Polk, and known thereafter as Polk’s 
corps. On the 5th the Confederate troops were formed 
to receive the enemy; Stewart’s and Bate’s divisions in 
Mill creek gap, and Cheatham on Stewart’s right, occupy- 
ing a mile on the crest of the mountain. The assault on 
Stewart and Bate was repulsed, but Cheatham and Bate 
were constantly skirmishing until the night of the rath. 

On the 8th an attack was made in force upon the angle 
where the Confederate right and center joined the crest 
of the mountain held by Pettus’ (Alabama) brigade, but 
was quickly repulsed. Brown’s Tennessee brigade was 
moved to the left of Pettus, and there sustained and 
repulsed a vigorous assault on the gth by a large force 
advancing in column. General Johnston says “‘it was 
met with the firmness always displayed where Pettus or 
Brown commanded and their troops fought.’’ At 9:40 
p. m., Major-General Hooker, reporting his failure at 
Mill creek gap (defended by Stewart, Cheatham and 
Bate) to General Sherman, said: ‘‘General Geary failed 
to take it; with his force it is impossible.’’ On the 16th 
General Hooker reported that his loss up to the r5th was 
760 wounded. 

On the night of the 12th the army of Tennessee 
(Hardee’s corpsin advance) moved to Resaca, Vaughan’s 
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brigade of Cheatham’s division having already been sent 
to the support of Brigadier-General Cantey. On the 
arrival of Hardee’s corps it was fiercely attacked by the 
army of the Ohio, commanded by Major-General Scho- 
field, and Palmer’s corps, with the result that Gen. Geo. H. 
Thomas reported to the commanding general under date 
of May 14th, that ‘‘the position in front of Palmer and 
Schofield cannot be carried,’’ adding, ‘‘Howard’s corps 
is moving in on Schofield’s left.’ With this force, heavy 
skirmishing with frequent assaults continued for three 
days. Failing in an attack on Cheatham’s line made on 
the 13th, unsuccessful efforts were made to carry the line 
held by Cleburne and Bate during the 14th and 15th, and 
during this time heavy skirmishing was continuous along 
the line occupied by the army of Tennessee. On the 
night of the r5th, Gen. W. H. T. Walker, then at Cal- 
houn, reported that the Federal army was crossing the 
Oostenaula river near that place, and this forced General 
Johnston’s retirement from Resaca. 

On the oth, Major-General Wheeler, with Brig.-Gen. 
Geo. G. Dibrell’s Tennessee brigade of cavalry, composed 
of the Fourth, Col. Wm. S. McLemore; Eighth, Capt. 
Jefferson. Leftwich; Ninth, Capt. James M. Reynolds; 
. Tenth, Maj. John Minor; and Allen’s Alabama brigade, 
Colonel Cook’s Texas Rangers, and the Eighth Confeder- 
ate regiment, encountered about 5,000 Federal cavalry 
near Varnell’s Station. Dismounting his command except 
two regiments, he routed the enemy and captured 100 
prisoners, among them Colonel La Grange, commanding 
brigade, 3 captains and 5 lieutenants. After the rout 
Colonel Cook and Colonel Prather charged into the 
enemy’s ranks, killing and wounding large numbers. 

Ina dispatch of May 16th, General Sherman stated that 
his wounded at Resaca numbered 3,375; the number of 
dead, he added, ‘‘will not exceed the usual proportion.”’ 
There were 1,790 Federal dead buried at Resaca, and 
170 Confederates. The latter loss was mainly on the 
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skirmish line, the assaults made by the Federal troops 
being received behind intrenchments. General Johnston 
coming on the field observed the skirmish line in front 
of Vaughan’s brigade hotly engaged, having first driven 
the enemy’s advance from the field, then repelled a des- 
perate assault by reinforcements, and he turned to the 
gallant commander of the brigade and asked, ‘‘ What com- 
mand is this in your front?’’ Vaughan’s face was lighted 
by the enthusiasm of battle, and with pride in his brave 
fellows he replied, ‘‘That is the Thirteenth and One 
Hundred and Fifty-fourth Tennessee of my brigade, 
Cheatham’s division.’’ ‘‘And who,’’ asked the general, 
‘‘is in command of that line?’’ The answer was, ‘‘ Lieut. - 
Col. John W. Dawson.’’ Turning to the division general, 


Johnston said: ‘‘Inever witnessed such a display of skill 
and courage, and never saw troops under such discipline 
and control.’’ Every movement of Dawson was under 


observation, in full view of the commanding generals of 
the army, the corps, the division and the brigade. Such an 
opportunity isof rare occurrence. Dawson did not know 
whose eyes were upon him; his lofty courage, sense of 
duty and patriotism alone animated him, and this dis- 
play at Resaca was made by him on every battlefield of 
the war where he fought. Col. Sidney S. Stanton, 
Twenty-eighth Tennessee, who fell in this battle, had 
been conspicuous in many engagements, was greatly dis- 
tinguished at Chickamauga, had attained State distinction 
in civillife, and was recognized as a rising man. Though 
he deprecated war, he carried into it the coolness and 
courage of his race, and by his personal example stimu- 
lated his command to action. 


“By his light 
Did all the chivalry move 
To do brave acts.’”’ 


At Calhoun, Cleburne reported, he moved to his left and 
rear to meet a force threatening Walker’s right. Polk’s 
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Arkansas and Tennessee brigade met the movement and 
punished the enemy handsomely, and no further attempt 
at an advance was made. At nightfall Johnston retired 
toward Adairsville, and on the morning of the 17th went 
into position two miles north of that place—Cheatham’s 
division being placed in front of Hardee’s corps, sup- 
ported by Cleburne, Bate on his left. The enemy made 
a furious assault on Cheatham, but was repulsed and 
was content to hold his position. At night Johnston 
retired to Kingston, and after a halt of a few hours the 
army fell back to Cassville. There General Johnston’s 
battle order was read to the army. Hardee reported that 
his troops were ‘‘wild with enthusiasm and delight.’’ 
The position was well chosen, and the best occupied dur- 
ing the campaign. But, according to General Johnston’s 
report, Polk and Hood were unwilling to risk a battle 
there, claiming that a part of Polk’s corps was enfiladed 
by the Federal artillery, and urged Johnston to abandon 
the place and cross the Etowah river. Hardee, although 
not so favorably posted, remonstrated against the change. 
General Johnston yielded his better judgment and lost 
his best opportunity, and at daylight of the 2zoth reluc- 
tantly crossed the Etowah. 

On the roth, Federal dispatches were sent to Washing- 
ton stating that ‘‘Johnston retires slowly, leaving nothing, 
and hitting hard if crowded.’’ Sherman, in spite of his 
heavy losses, reported on the 21st of May that he would 
move on the following day ‘‘with full 80,000 fighting 
men,’ and had ordered the Seventeenth army corps, 
10,500 strong, to join him. 

Hardee’s corps spent Saturday and Sunday near Alla- 
toona, on Pumpkin Vine creek; on the following day 
marched eight miles to meet a reported movement of the 
enemy; on the 24th marched ten miles below Dallas, 
and then immediately returned where General Johnston 
had concentrated the army. 

On the 27th, Cleburne fought the battle of New Hope 
Tenn 9 
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Church. Being attacked at 4 0’clock p. m. by four army 
corps, the enemy was repulsed after an obstinate fight of 
an hour and a half, and Cleburne reported the capture of 
160 prisoners, exclusive of 72 sent to his field hospital, 
and the capture of 1,200 small-arms. His own loss was 
85 killed and 363 wounded, and he estimated the Federal 
loss at 3,000. According to General Hardee, 700 Federal 
dead were lying within a dozen paces of Cleburne’s line. 
Brig.-Gen. W. A. Quarles, with his Tennessee brigade, 
received the thanks of General Cleburne for efficient co- 
operation in resisting the attack. A body of the assail- 
ants charged into Quarles’ rifle-pits, where most of them 
were killed or captured. 

On the 28th, in a heavy skirmish in which Strahl’s bri- 
gade was engaged, Col. Jonathan J. Lamb, Fifth Tennes- 
see, was mortally wounded. Hewasa courageous, vigilant 
and well-beloved officer, who fought in the ranks as a pri- 
vate soldier at Shiloh, and won promotion from time to 
time until he reached the command of his regiment. At 
his fall the gallant Maj. Henry Hampton, of the Fourth, 
assumed command of the Fourth and Fifth (consolidated). 
On the same day, Bate’s division, on the left of the army 
and in front of the village of Dallas, was instructed to 
ascertain by a forced reconnoissance if the intrench- 
ments were still held inforce. The brigade commanders 
mistook the resistance to Armstrong’s cavalry as a 
signal to advance and rushed forward to the attack, but 
were compelled to draw off after sustaining a loss of 300 
killed and wounded. 

Skirmishing continued from day to day, and early 
in June the army had been transferred to a line before 
Marietta. On June 14th, Lieutenant-General Polk was 
killed by the enemy’s artillery while on the outpost of 
Bate’s division on Pine mountain by a chance shot from 
a Federal battery distant 600 or 700 yards, at the time 
being in company with General Johnston and Lieutenant- 
General Hardee, making an examination of the position. 
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The death of this eminent man brought great sorrow to 
the army. He had been acentral figure in it from its 
organization, and the men had discovered at an early day 
that he was insensible to fear and was just and gen- 
erous, qualities which secured for him the love and con- 
fidence of officers and men. 

The battle of Kenesaw Mountain was fought by Cheat- 
ham on the 27th of June. Theorder to attack his position 
was dated the 26th. It was executed by Newton’s divi- 
sion of the Fourth army corps, over 5,000 strong—Harker’s 
brigade on the right in two columns, Wagner’s brigade 
on Harker’s left in one column, the regiments being in 
close column, leftin front. Whittaker’s brigade of Stan- 
ley’s division, Fourth corps, followed Harker as a sup- 
port, in column of deployed regiments. Kirby’s brigade 
of the same division followed Wagner in column with 
two-regiment front, the two brigades of Stanley also 
numbering 5,000 men. Wood’s division of the Fourth 
corps sent two brigades, 5,000 strong, in rear and to the 
left of Newton’s division, Kimball’s brigade being on the 
extreme left. Davis’ division of the Fourteenth army 
corps, over 6,000 strong, was on Newton’s right and con- 
fronted Cleburne’s division, with Grose’s brigade and 
other troops in reserve. Cheatham’s entire division was 
hotly engaged, but the salient in his line was the main 
point of attack. Davis’ division, in front of Cleburne, was 
repulsed. Nearly all of the field officers in McCook’s bri- 
gade, including the brigade commander, were killed. 

General Johnston said in his ‘‘Narrative:’’ 


The most determined and powerful attack fell upon 
Cheatham’s division and the left of Cleburne’s. The 
lines of the two armies were much nearer to each other 
there; therefore the action was begun at shorter range. 
The Federal troops were in greater force, and deeper 
order, too, and pressed forward with the resolution always 
displayed by the American soldier when properly led. 
An attempt toturn the left was promptly met and de- 
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feated by Cheatham’s reserve, Vaughan’s brigade. After 
maintaining the contest for three-quarters of an hour, 
until more of their best soldiers lay dead and wounded 
than the number of British veterans that fell in General 
Jackson’s celebrated battle of New Orleans, the foremost 
dead lying against our breastworks, they retired unsuc- 
cessful, because they had encountered intrenched infantry 
unsurpassed by that of Napoleon’s Old Guard, or that 
which followed Wellington into France, out of Spain. 


Cheatham lost 195 officers and men, Cleburne, 11. The 
attempt to turn Cheatham’s left was defeated by the 
prompt action of Brig.-Gen. O. F. Strahl with his bri- 
gade. Brig.-Gen. C. G. Harker fell in the attempt 
to lead his command to a second assault. The ‘‘angle’’ 
in Cheatham’s line, known to the survivors of Harker’s 
division as ‘‘dead angle,’’ was held by parts of Maney’s 
and Vaughan’s brigades, Maney’s brigade commanded 
by Col. F. M. Walker, Nineteenth Tennessee. It was 
the weak point in the line, and when the prepara- 
tion for the assault was made, the division general 
instructed his command that the position must be 
held at any cost; that its loss meant more than the 
loss of a battle. The First and Twenty-seventh, One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fourth and Thirteenth Tennessee held 
the post of danger and of honor, and to the order 
of their chief they responded with a ringing cheer that 
must have chilled the hearts of the advancing hosts. 
On the right and left of these two (consolidated) regi- 
ments stood their veteran comrades of the division, ready 
to support them or to take their places and join in the 
defense. The advancing column came like a great surge 
of the sea, and the resistance was like that of the rock 
upon which the billows break; 385 Federal dead were left 
lying in front of Maney’s brigade, and 415 in front of 
Vaughan’s. Gen. Geo. H. Thomas officially reported the 
loss of the army of the Cumberland during the month of 
June at 5,747, three-fourths of which must have occurred 
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in front of the ‘‘dead angle.’’ On the 29th a truce was 
agreed to at the request of the Federal commander, to 
permit the burial of his dead lying near the Confederate 
breastworks. 

The Federal and Confedératé armies confronted each 
other for twenty-six days near Marietta. On July 4th 
Cheatham’s division was sent to the assistance of Hood’s 
corps, and during that day the division sustained a great’ 
loss in the wounding and permanent disability of Brig.- 
Gen. A. J. Vaughan, who lost a leg from a cannon shot 
while his brigade was resting in the trenches. General 
Vaughan was a representative of the best type of the 
Southern soldier, was present and conspicuous at every 
battle from Belmont down to this date, and never failed 
in his duty. His judgment was never at fault, his 
vigilance and reliability proverbial, his courage superb, 
and in another age he would have been classed with 
**Hector and all the gallantry of Troy.”’ 

Maj.-Gen. Alexander P. Stewart,of Tennessee, was madé 
lieutenant-general, and on the 7th of July assumed com- 
mand of Polk’s corps, a well-deserved promotion won on 
the battlefield. General Johnston hesitated in his recom- 
mendation of a successor to Lieutenant-General Polk. 
Major-Generals Loring and French commanded divi- 
sions in Polk’s corps.. Cheatham and Cleburne had just 
won great distinction at New Hope church and Kenesaw 
Mountain. Without their knowledge their names were 
considered by the commanding general, but his conclu- 
sion to present the name of Stewart was approved by the 
army. 

On the 8th of July two corps of Sherman’s army 
crossed the Chattahoochee and intrenched, and on the 
night of the 9th the army of Tennessee crossed the river 
and went into position two miles from it. On the 17th 
the entire Federal army crossed the river, and that even- 
ing General Johnston received notice from the war office 
at Richmond that he had been relieved and that Hood, 
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now a full general, had been placed in command of the 
army. General Johnston turned the command over to 
General Hood on the afternoon of the following day. 
Lieutenant-General Stewart expressed the opinion of the 
Tennessee troops when he said that the army gave Gen- 
eral Johnston ‘‘love and unlimited confidence,’’ and that 
there was no abatement of it when he retired. The 
event affected the army like the hush of death. 

The loss of the army of Tennessee in killed and 
wounded from the commencement of the campaign to 
the crossing of the Etowah, as reported by Medical Di- 
rector Foard, was 3,384, more than half of it in Hood’s 
corps; between the passage of the Etowah and Lost 
Mountain the loss was 2,005, more than half in Hardee’s 
corps. During the entire campaign from Dalton to the 
18th of July, when General Johnston was relieved, the 
losses were, killed 1,221, wounded 8,229; total, 9,450. 
From the 18th of July, when General Hood assumed 
command, to the 1st of September, 1864, the close of the 
campaign, the losses were, killed 1,756, wounded 10,267; 
total, 12,023. 

The Third Tennessee, famous as the regiment organ- 
ized and disciplined by Gen. John C. Brown, lost Maj. 
F. C. Barber and Capt. D. G. Alexander, killed at 
Resaca, and later on, at Powder Springs, the gallant Col. 
C. H. Walker fell. Under his command the Third had 
maintained the reputation won at Fort Donelson. At 
Raymond, Miss., under very trying circumstances, he 
commanded the regiment with unsurpassed skill and cour- 
age. Maj. John P. McGuire, Thirty-second Tennessee, was 
badly wounded, and Lieutenant Waddy killed, at Pow- 
der Springs. Capt. J. B. Ward, Fifth, an officer of unusual 
merit, was killed at Resaca. Lieut. John Talley, Ninth, 
fell at Resaca; and all along the line from Dalton to 
Atlanta our brave fellows fell, but on account of the con- 
stant movements and change of position of the army no 
reports were made by regimental commanders. At 
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the close of the campaign in September, there were few 
of them surviving to record the action of their commands, 

Col. Edmund Cook, Thirty-second, fell at Powder 
Springs. Major-General Stevenson said of him and Col- 
onel Walker that they were ‘‘models of the Southern sol- 
dier and gentleman.’’ Colonel Cook was commanding 
Brown’s brigade when he fell mortally wounded. His 
regiment and brigade were exposed for the want of ade- 
quate support on the left and sustained heavy losses; but 
he held his command in place, and by his coolness and 
noble bearing concentrated upon himself the attention of 
his entire command. He was a gifted man, endowed 
with a genius for war as well as for the pursuits of civil 
life. A great career in either was within his reach. 

On assuming command, General Hood reported his 
strength at 48,750 of all arms, including 10,000 cavalry 
and 1,500 Georgia militia. General Cheatham was placed 
in command of Hood’s corps, General Maney in com- 
mand of Cheatham’s division. The enemy was in bivouac 
between Atlanta and the Chattahoochee, and was prepar- 
ing to advance. 

On the evening of July 18th our cavalry was driven 
across Peachtree creek, and the army of the Cumberland 
was in the act of crossing it; whereupon General Hood 
decided to attack the enemy while attempting to cross 
this stream, and orders were given to advance at 1 p. m. 
of the zoth. The movement was delayed to 4 p. m. and 
resulted in failure and heavy losses. 

On the following night Hardee was moved south on the 
McDonough road with orders to attack at daylight on the 
22d and turn the left of McPherson’s army. The attack 
was made with great energy, General Hood reporting that 
Hardee’s troops ‘‘fought with great spirit and determina- 
tion, carrying several lines of intrenchments, Wheeler 
attacking on the right. Hardee held the ground he 
gained. Cheatham, commanding Hood’s corps, carried 
the enemy’s intrenchments in his front and captured 
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5 guns and 5 stand of colors. Hardee captured 8 
guns and 13 stand of colors.’’ This was one of the 
bloodiest and most desperately-fought battles of the war, 
and was the last success of the army of Tennessee. The 
poor result of the combat was the withdrawal of the 
enemy’s left to the Georgia railroad and the investment 
of Atlanta. 

The tribute Tennessee paid was the lives of many of 
her noblest sons. Among the dead was Col. Frank M. 
Walker, Nineteenth regiment, commanding Maney’s bri- 
gade, who had won promotion at Kenesaw Mountain. 
His commission as brigadier-general, long deserved, 
arrived the day following hisdeath. Col. C. W. Heiskell, 
who succeeded to the command of the Nineteenth, said 
of him: ‘‘Here in the forefront of the battle, in the midst 
of his command, his voice ringing out in words of encour- 
agement and command above the sound of rifles, so close 
that the muzzles of the guns of the Confederates almost 
touched those of the enemy, the beloved and chivalrous 
Walker fell; of him it is impossible to speak too highly.”’ 
He was an officer of great distinction, of exalted char- 
acter, and equal to any position in civil or military life. 

Among the others who fell on the 22d were the fearless 
and dashing Capt. Wayne Caldwell and Color-Bearer Ab 
Dinwiddie, of the Fifth; Capt. J. L. Hall, Lieuts. Jesse 
Farrell, G. Robinson and W. H. Morgan, Ninth; Maj. 
P. H. V. Weems, Capt. J. H. Johnson and Lieutenant 
Divny, Eleventh. Capt. W. C. Bryant and Adjt. 
W. C. Whitfield, Twenty-eighth, were killed; Col. D. C. 
Crook and Lieut. William Betty of same regiment were 
severely wounded. Lieut.-Col. John B. Johnson and 
Maj. Kyle Blevins, two young and accomplished officers 
of the Twenty-ninth, were killed. Capt. J. B. Carthell, 
commanding the Twelfth, was killed; a noble man, de- 
serving promotion, which would have come to him in a 
few days. Col. W. P. Jones and Lieut.-Col. Henry C. 
McNeill, Thirty-third, were both killed. To them Brig.- 
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Gen. Alexander W. Campbell, the first colonel of the reg- 
iment, made this tribute: ‘‘It may be truly said of them 
and of their regiment, as of all that immortal band which 
will be known in history as Cheatham’s Tennessee divi- 
sion, none were braver, none more cheerful in the dis- 
charge of duty, nor more patriotic in their devotion to 
the cause they had espoused.”’ 

Capt. Richard Beard, of the Fifth (Confederate) Ten- 
nessee regiment, published the following statement in 
relation to the death of Maj.-Gen. J. B. McPherson, the 
distinguished Federal soldier who feil in the battle of 
the 22d of July. Captain Beard was in the line ordered 
by General Cleburne to advance and never halt until the 
breastworks were captured. ‘‘We ran through a line of 
skirmishers and took them without firing a gun, and sud- 
denly came to the edge of a narrow wagon road running 
parallel with our line of march, and down which General 
McPherson came thundering at the head of his staff. He 
came upon us suddenly. My own company had reached 
the verge of the road when he discovered us. I was so 
near him as to see every feature of his face. I threw up 
my sword as a signal for him to surrender. He checked 
his horse, raised his hat in salute, wheeled to the right 
and dashed off to the rear ina gallop. Corporal Cole- 
man, standing near me, was ordered to fire, and it was 
his shot that brought General McPherson down. He was 
passing under the branches of a tree, bending forward, 
when the fatal bullet struck him. It ranged upward and 
passed near the heart. A volley was fired at his fleeing 
staff. I ran up tothe general, who had fallen upon his 
knees and face, but no sign of life was perceptible. Right 
by his side lay a signal officer of his staff whose horse had 
been shot from under him, who if hurt at all, was slightly 
wounded. He informed me that the dead man was Gen- 
eral McPherson. General Sherman, in his history of the 
campaign, alleged that McPherson’s pocket-book and 


papers were found in the haversack of a prisoner; but 
Tenn. 9% 
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his person and effects were not disturbed by my com- 
mand.’’ The lines were rapidly changing, and in a few 
minutes McPherson’s body was in the Federal lines. 
Captain Beard was a gentleman before he was a soldier, 
and would not have tolerated a robbery or an indignity 
to the person of the dead general. 

On the 26th Lieut.-Gen. Stephen D. Lee assumed 
command of Hood’s corps, General Cheatham returning 
to his division. In the engagement of the 28th Lieu- 
tenant-General Stewart was wounded, and on the zgth 
Cheatham was placed in command of his corps; Briga- 
dier-General Maney commanding Cheatham’s division. 
On the 13th of August General Stewart resumed com- 
mand of his corps, and a sick leave was granted to Gen- 
eral Cheatham, which continued until after the battle of 
Jonesboro. 

On the morning of July 28th the enemy moved out to 
our left and gained the Lickskillet road. At 11 a. m. 
Lee’s corps was ordered to check the movement. Brig.- 
Gen. John C. Brown, commanding Hindman’s division, 
with Clayton’s division on his right, advanced and drove 
the enemy across the road and to a distance a half mile 
beyond, where he encountered temporary breastworks, 
from which he was repulsed with heavy loss. Clayton 
advanced ten minutes later and was driven back; then 
Walthall’s division of Stewart’s corps, under instructions 
from General Lee, assaulted the position from which 
Brown and Clayton had just been driven. 

General Walthall reported that ‘‘Brigadier-General 
Quarles (with his brigade of Tennesseeans) made a bold 
and bloody assault, but his command was checked by the 
strong force in his front and the unopposed troops which 
lapped his left and poured into it a damaging flank fire.”’ 
‘‘Tf,’”’ said General Walthall, ‘‘it had been possible for the 
daring of officers and the desperate fighting of the men 
to have overcome such odds in numbers and strength of 
position as we encountered all along my whole line, the 
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enemy would have been beaten, but double the force 
could not have accomplished what my division was ordered 
to undertake. ’’ 

Among the killed of Quarles’ brigade was Col. John R. 
White, Fifty-third Tennessee. Major Richardson, who 
succeeded to the command of the regiment, was mortally 
wounded, and the gallant Lieut.-Col. Joseph D. Wilson 
was desperately wounded and reported killed by the bri- 
gade commander. ‘‘They fell,’’ said General Quarles, 
‘‘in front of their regiments, leading them on the enemy’s 
works. Truer and more earnest patriots never lived, 
and the purity of their private characters gracefully soft- 
ened the ruder virtues of the soldier.’’ Col. W. F. 
Young, Forty-ninth, was so severely wounded that the 
amputation of his right arm was necessary. The five 
officers next in rank to him were shot down, and the sev- 
enth, Capt. Thomas H. Smith, took command of the reg- 
iment. Lieut. Ashton Johnson, aide-de-camp to General 
Quarles, was killed, and Polk G. Johnson, of his staff, 
was wounded. The latter, unable to mount his horse, 
obtained permission to serve one of the guns of Yates’ 
battery then in action. Rev. J. H. McNeily, chaplain 
of the Forty-ninth, followed his regiment to the field. 
General Quarles said of him that ‘‘he was everywhere to 
be seen, ministering to the physical and spiritual comfort 
of the dying and wounded.’”’ 

Under orders the troops were withdrawn at nightfall 
within our line of works, upon which, from the 28th of 
July to the 6th of August, the enemy made gradual 
approaches and assaults; but all of his attacks were re- 
pulsed, the most notable being that made on the 6th on 
Tyler’s Tennessee and Georgia brigade of Bate’s divi- 
sion. This brigade, holding an intrenched skirmish line, 
sustained and repulsed three assaults of the enemy, in 
which his loss was, in killed and wounded and prisoners, 
from 800 to 1,000 men, besides two colors and 300 to 40 
stand of small-arms and all of his intrenching tools. 
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Tyler’s brigade lost 20 killed and wounded. General 
Lee, to whom Bate was reporting, issued a special order 
commending the conduct of the division, particularly 
Tyler’s brigade, and said: ‘‘Soldiers who fight with the 
coolness and determination that these men did will 
always be victorious over any reasonable number.’’ The 
troops engaged in this affair were the Second Tennessee, 
Col. William D. Robison; Tenth, Col. William Grace; 
Fifteenth and Thirty-seventh, Lieut.-Col. R. Dudley 
Frayser; Twentieth, Lieut.-Col. W. M. Shy; Thirtieth, 
Lieut.-Col. James J. Turner; Thirty-seventh Georgia, 
Lieut.-Col. Joseph T. Smith; Fourth battalion Georgia 
sharpshooters, Capt. B. M. Turner; that intrepid soldier, 
Gen. Thomas Benton Smith, of Tennessee, commanding. 

On the evening of the 30th of August the enemy 
reached the vicinity of Jonesboro. General Hood was 
deluded into the belief that the movement was made by 
two corps and that the Federal army was still in front 
of Atlanta. Hardee’s and Lee’s corps were ordered to 
Jonesboro, Hardee in command, Hood remaining at 
Atlanta. Cleburne, in command of Hardee’s corps, was 
in position atgo’clock. Lee was in position at 11 o’clock 
a. m. of the 31st, after an all-night march, delayed 
because of the fact that Cleburne had encountered the 
enemy onhismarch. General Hood’s order was to attack 
the enemy and drive him across Flint river, but instead 
of two army corps, Hardee found in his front the Federal 
army, except the Twentieth corps left at Chattahoochee 
bridge. Lee attacked the enemy behind works and 
was repulsed, falling back with a loss of 1,300 killed 
and wounded. Cleburne carried the temporary works of 
the enemy. <A portion of his corps had crossed Flint 
river and captured two pieces of artillery, which he was 
unable to bring over the river. The enemy threatening 
an attack on Lee’s corps, Cleburne’s division under Brig.- 
Gen. M. P. Lowrey was dispatched to support Lee, while 
Maney, commanding Cheatham’s division, occupied 
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Lowrey’s position. Hardee was on the defensive. At 
night Lee’s corps was ordered by General Hood to return, 
his dispatch stating that ‘‘the enemy may make an attack 
on Atlanta to-morrow.’’ On the 1st of September Har- 
dee’s corps received repeated assaults made by Sherman’s 
army, but he succeeded in maintaining his position and 
enabled General Hood to withdraw from Atlanta. At 
night Hardee retired four miles to Lovejoy’s Station, 
where the army was concentrated. 

On the 1st of September Brig.-Gen. John C. Carter 
commanded Cheatham’s division; on the 31st of August 
and the rst of September Col. Geo. C. Porter commanded 
Maney’s brigade, and Col. James D. Tillman commanded 
Strahl’s. Brig.-Gen. George W. Gordon commanded 
Vaughan’s, known hereafter as Gordon’s, and on the 1st 
Col. John H. Anderson commanded Carter’s brigade. 

On the second day of the battle of Jonesboro, Carter 
drove the enemy back and retook the works in which a 
part of Govan’s brigade of Cleburne’s division had been 
captured. Gordon’s brigade was most exposed, and 
maintained the reputation acquired under the leadership 
of Smith and Vaughan. The enemy, in vastly superior 
numbers, was held in check until night closed the battle, 
and Gordon covered the retreat to Lovejoy’s Station. 

Col. A. J. Long, Eleventh Tennessee, was mortally 
wounded, and Capt. J. H. Darden killed—true and faithful 
soldiers, said General Gordon, greatly beloved and deeply 
lamented. The Third lost the gallant Col. Calvin J. Clack, 
promoted to the command of the regiment after the fall 
of Colonel Walker near Marietta. The veteran Tenth 
mourned the loss of Col. William Grace, mortally wounded, 
who in his last hours gave expression to a single regret, 
that he could no longer serve the cause he loved so well. 
The chaplain of his regiment, Father Bliem1, was killed 
while administering the sacrament of extreme unction 
to the dying on the field. 

Tyler’s brigade was hurled against the intrenched posi- 
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tion of the enemy, protected by an abatis, well-served 
artillery and two lines of infantry, and it was, said Lieut. - 
Col. James J. Turner, Thirtieth, a fatal charge, the com- 
mand losing one-third of its strength in killed and 
wounded. Capt. J. H. Turner, Thirtieth, gallantly lead- 
ing his company forward, received four mortal wounds 
almost in an instant, and Colonel Turner was twice 
wounded and disabled. 

General Hood telegraphed General Bragg on Septem- 
ber 5th the following account of the battle: ‘*To let you 
know what a disgraceful effort was made by our men in 
the engagement of August 31st, I give you the wounded 
in the twocorps: Hardee’s, 539, Lee’s, 946; killed, a very 
small number.’’ Many times during the months of July 
and August the troops from Tennessee had made fruit- 
less assaults against the enemy’s intrenchments; their 
ranks had been decimated at Peachtree Creek and at the 
battle of Atlanta, heralded as a great victory, and the 
tight of Quarles’ brigade was slaughtered at the affair on 
Lickskillet road. It took that high order of courage 
which they exhibited in the face of these disheartening 
disasters for Long and Clack and Grace and Darden and 
Turner to lead their men up to the enemy’s intrench- 
ments, over his abatis, defended by five times their num- 
ber, into the very jaws of death—there to die, surrounded 
by a third of their comrades killed or wounded. 

Then, almost before the wounded were gathered from 
the field or the dead buried in unmarked graves, the 
general commanding records his displeasure at their con- 
duct because the harvest of death was not more abundant. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST SHERMAN’S BASE — ALLA- 
TOONA AND DALTON—HOOD’S CAMPAIGN IN TEN- 
NESSEE—SPRING HILL—RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE 
LOST OPPORTUNITY—THE BATTLE OF FRANKLIN 
—SIEGE OF MURFREESBORO—SIEGE AND BATFLE 
OF NASHVILLE—RETREAT TO MISSISSIPPI. 


ENERAL HOOD continued in position at Lovejoy’s 

G Station until the 18th of September, when he 

moved toward the West Point railroad and formed 

a line of battle near Palmetto. Here Lieutenant-General 

Hardee was at his own request removed from command 

of his corps, and was succeeded by Major-General 
Cheatham. 

On the 29th Hood crossed the Chattahoochee at Pump- 
kintown and Phillips’ ferry, the army being made to 
understand by the commanding general that this move- 
ment was not in retreat, but that his purpose was to draw 
the Federal army out of Atlanta and force Sherman to 
attack him in position. Hood continued his march as 
far north as Dalton, then moved westward to Gadsden 
and thence to Tuscumbia, Ala., where the army was 
halted for three weeks. When the Federal army retired 
from the front of Lovejoy’s Station, General Hood’s con- 
ception of the campaign was embodied in a dispatch to the 
secretary of war, dated September 6, 1864, ‘‘Sherman 
continues his retreat beyond Jonesboro;’’ but in fact, 
after Hood moved across the Chattahoochee, Sherman 
pursued him to Gaylesville, Ala, then returned to 
Atlanta, and on the 15th of November began his march 
through Georgia to the sea. 

Stewart’s corps captured the garrisons at Big Shanty 
and Acworth, and General French attacked Allatoona, 
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but when success was near at hand the appearance of 
heavy reinforcements caused him to withdraw. Cheat- 
ham made a demonstration on Dalton with Strahl’s bri- 
gade, and the garrison, 1,290 strong, surrendered uncon- 
ditionally; and at the same time General Bate, under 
orders of Cheatham, demanded the surrender of a for- 
midable blockhouse a few miles distant. The bearer of 
the flag, the gallant Capt. H. J. Cheney, had his horse 
killed under him. The flag was not recognized, where- 
upon General Bate advanced his artillery and opened fire. 
The first shell entered a porthole, killing fifteen or 
twenty of the garrison, and the white flag was run up. 
General Beauregard, commanding the military division 
of the West, in forwarding to the war department the 
report of General Hood’s operations in the Tennessee 
campaign, under date of January 9, 1865, said: ‘‘The 
plan of the campaign into middle Tennessee was correct 
as originally designed by General Hood, and if carried 
out without modification, would have compelled General 
Sherman to return to middle Tennessee to protect and 
repair his lines of communication before he could have 
collected enough supplies to march his army from Atlanta 
to the seacoast. But instead of crossing the Tennessee 
Tiver at Guntersville, as General Hood had intended 
when at Gadsden [where General Beauregard had an 
interview with him], he changed his course while on the 
march and repaired to Tuscumbia and Florence,’’ where 
three precious weeks were spent, enabling Sherman to 
repair the road to Chattanooga and collect his supplies 
for the march to the sea, at the same time affording time 
to General Thomas, who had been sent to Tennessee, 
for the concentration of an army at Nashville strong 
enough to crush Hood even if he had avoided Franklin. 
Marching through the beautiful valley of the Tennessee 
over which Sherman had carried his army to reinforce 
Grant at Chattanooga, our army was appalled at its des- 
olation. Sherman’s iron hand had destroyed it—old men, 
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non-combatants, women, children, faithful slaves, were 
reduced to want. General Hood published an order to 
the troops directing their attention to the ruin of this fair 
land, and appealing to their manhood to recover the 
State of Tennessee. The torch, not the sword, had 
caused this great destitution and made a desert of the 
valley. In many parts it was unoccupied. The inhab- 
itants, robbed of cattle, horses, mules, and the implements 
of husbandry destroyed, were fugitives from their own 
homes without having committed a crime, forced into an 
‘“‘exile without an end, and without an example in story.” 

On the 21st of November General Hood began his march 
to Nashville; on the z9th crossed Duck river three miles 
above Columbia, and then, with Cheatham’s and Stew- 
art’s corps and a division of Lee’s corps, marched to 
Spring Hill. 

Cheatham was in front, and in his official report, dated 
December 11, 1864, General Hood stated that ‘‘Major- 
General Cheatham was ordered at once to attack the 
enemy vigorously and get possession of this pike [the 
road to Franklin], and although these orders were fre- 
quently and earnestly repeated, he made but a feeble and 
partial attack, failing to reach the point indicated.’’ 
Again, in his history of the campaign (‘‘Advance and 
Retreat,’’ pp. 285,286) it is related: ‘‘General Stewart 
was then ordered to proceed to the right of Cheatham 
and place his corps across the pike north of Spring Hill. 
By this hour, however, twilight was upon us, when Gen- 
eral Cheatham rode up in person. I at once directed 
Stewart to halt, and turning to Cheatham I exclaimed 
with deep emotion, as I felt the golden opportunity fast 
slipping from me, ‘General, why in the name of God 
have you not attacked the enemy and taken possession of 
the pike?’’’ Lieutenant-General Stewart, referring to 
this statement in a published letter, says that ‘‘no such 
exclamation by Hood to Cheatham could have been made 


in my presence.”’ 
Tenn 10 
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Major-General Cheatham gave the following account 
of the affair at Spring Hill: 


In pursuance of orders from army headquarters, my 
command crossed Duck river on the morning of the 29th 
of November, 1864, the division of Major-General Cle- 
burne in advance, followed by that of Major-General 
Bate, the division of Major-General Brown in the rear. 
The march was made as rapidly as the condition of the 
road would allow and without occurrence of note, until 
about 3 o’clock p. m., when I arrived at Rutherford’s 
creek, two and one-half miles from Spring Hill. At this 
point General Hood gave me verbal orders as follows: 
That I should get Cleburne across the creek and send him 
forward toward Spring Hill, with instructions to com- 
municate with General Forrest, who was near the village, 
ascertain from him the position of the enemy, and attack 
immediately; that I should remain at the creek, assist 
General Bate in crossing his division, and then go for- 
ward and put Bate’s command in to support Cleburne, 
and that he would push Brown forward to join me. 

As soon as the division of General Bate had crossed the 
creek J rode forward, and ata point on the road, about 
one and a half mile from Spring Hill, I saw the left of 
Cleburne’s command just disappearing over the hill to 
the left of the road. Halting there, I waited a few min- 
utes for the arrival of Bate, and formed his command 
with his right upon the position of Cleburne’s left, and 
ordered him forward to the support of Cleburne. Shortly 
after Bate’s division had disappeared over the same 
range of hills, I heard firing toward Cleburne’s right and 
just then General Brown’s division had come up. I 
thereupon ordered Brown to proceed to the right, turn 
the range of hills over which Cleburne and Bate had 
crossed, and form line of battle and attack to the right 
of Cleburne. The division of General Brown was in 
motion to execute this order when I received a message 
from Cleburne that his right brigade had been struck in 
flank by the enemy and had suffered severely, and that 
he had been compelled to fall back and reform his divi- 
sion with a change of front. 

It so happened that the direction of Cleburne’s advance 
was such as had exposed his right flank to the enemy’s 
line. When his command was formed on the road by 
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which he had marched from Rutherford’s creek, neither 
the village of Spring Hill nor the turnpike could be seen. 
Instead of advancing directly upon Spring Hill, his for- 
ward movement was a little south of west and almost 
parallel with the turnpike toward Columbia, instead of 
northwest upon the enemy’s lines, south and east of the 
village. A reference to the map will show Cleburne’s 
line of advance. General Cleburne was killed in the 
assault upon Franklin the next day, and I had no oppor- 
tunity to learn from him how it was that the error of 
direction occurred. 

Meanwhile General Bate, whom I had placed in posi- 
tion on the left of Cleburne’s line of march, continued to 
move forward in the same direction until he had reached 
the farm of N. F. Cheairs, one and a half mile south of 
Spring Hill. 

After Brown had reached the position indicated to him 
and had formed a line of battle, he sent to inform me 
that it would be certain disaster for him to attack, as the 
enemy’s line extended beyond his right several hundred 
yards. Isent word to him to throw back his right bri- 
gade and make the attack. I had already sent couriers 
after General Bate to bring him back and direct him to 
join Cleburne’s left. Going to the right of my line I 
found Generals Brown and Cleburne, and the latter 
reported that he had reformed his division. I then gave 
orders to Brown and Cleburne that as soon as they could 
connect their lines they should attack the enemy, who 
were then in sight; informing them at the same time 
that General Hood had just told me that Stewart’s col- 
umn was close at hand, and that General Stewart had 
been ordered to go to my right and place his command 
across the pike. I furthermore said to them that I would 
go myself and see that General Bate was placed in posi- 
tion to connect with them, and immediately rode to the 
left of my line for that purpose. 

During all this time I had met and talked with General 
Hood repeatedly, our field headquarters being not over 
roo yards apart. After Cleburne’s repulse I had been 
along my line and had seen that Brown’s right was out- 
flanked several hundred yards. I had urged General 
Hood to hurry up Stewart and place him on my right, 
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and had received from him the assurance that this would 
be done; and this assurance, as before stated, I had com- 
municated to Generals Cleburne and Brown. 

When I returned from my left, where I had been to 
get Bate in position, and was on the way to the right of 
my line, it was dark; but I intended to move forward 
with Cleburne and Brown and make the attack, knowing 
that Bate would be in position to support them. Stew- 
art’s column had already passed by on the way toward 
the turnpike, and I presumed he would be in position 
on my right. 

On reaching the road where General Hood’s field quar- 
ters had been established, I found a courier with a mes- 
sage from General Hood requesting me to come to him at 
Captain Thompson’s house, about one and a fourth miles 
back on the road to Rutherford’s creek. I found Gen- 
eral Stewart and General Hood. The commanding gen- 
eral there informed me that he had concluded to wait till 
morning, and directed me to hold my command in readi- 
ness to attack at daylight. 

I was never more astonished than when General Hood 
informed me that he had concluded to postpone the attack 
till daylight. The road was still open—orders to remain 
quiet until morning—and nothing to prevent the enemy 
from marching to Franklin. 


The following communication, written by Governor 
(afterward Senator) Harris of Tennessee, then acting as 
aide to General Hood, is a valuable contribution to the 
history of this campaign. It is copied from Drake’s 
“‘Annals of the Army of Tennessee,’’ for May, 1877. A 
copy was furnished to General Hood: 


Gov. James D. Porter: 

Dear Sir: In answer to yours of the r2th instant, I 
have to say that on the night that the army of Tennes- 
see, under command of Gen. J. B. Hood, halted at Spring 
Hill on its march from Columbia to Nashville, General 
Hood, his adjutant-general, Major Mason, and myself 
occupied the same room at the residence of Captain 
Thompson, near the village. Late at night we were 
aroused by a private soldier, who reported to General 
Hood that on reaching the camp near Spring Hill he 
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found himself within the Federal lines; that the troops 
were in great confusion, a part of them were marching 
in the direction of Franklin, others had turned toward 
Columbia, and that the road was blocked with baggage- 
wagons. and gun-carriages, rendering it impossible to 
move in order in either direction. Upon the receipt of 
this report, General Hood directed Major Mason to order 
General Cheatham to move down on the road immedi- 
ately and attack the enemy. General Hood and myself 
remained in bed. I went to sleep, and I supposed that 
General Hood did the same. At daylight on the follow- 
ing morning we learned that the Federal army had left 
Spring Hill and was being concentrated at Franklin. 

On the march to Franklin, General. Hood spoke to me, 
in the presence of Major Mason, of the failure of General 
Cheatham to make the night attack at Spring Hill, and 
censured him in severe terms for his disobedience of 
orders. Soon after this, being alone with. Major Mason, 
the latter remarked that ‘‘General Cheatham was not to 
blame.about the matter last night. I did not send him 
the order.’’ I asked if he had communicated the fact to 
‘General Hood. He answered that he had not. I replied 
that it is due to General Cheatham that this explanation 
should be made. Thereupon Major Mason joined Gen- 
eral Hood and gave him the information. Afterward 
General Hood said to me that he had done injustice to 
General Cheatham, and requested me to inform him that 
he held him blameless for the failure at Spring Hill. 
And, on the day following the battle of Franklin, I was 
informed by General Hood that he had addressed a note 
to General Cheatham, assuring him that he did not cen- 
sure or charge him with the failure to make the attack.. 

Very respectfully, 
IsHam G, Harris. 

Memphis, Tenn., May 20, 1877. 


Maj.-Gen. John C. Brown, commanding Cheatham’s. 
division, gave the following account of the same affair: 


My division comprised four brigades of infantry, com- 
manded respectively by Gen. S. R. Gist, of South Caro- 
lina, Gens. O. F. Strahl, G. W. Gordon and John C. 
Carter, of Tennessee. The whole command on the morn- 
ing of November 29, :864, when 1 léft my bivouac on the 
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Mooresville turnpike in front of Columbia, Tenn., num- 
bered not exceeding 2,750 effective men. Gist’s brigade 
was the largest and Strahl’s was next in numerical 
strength; those of Gordon and Carter being about equal 
in the number of effective men. We started on the march 
about sunrise, and after traversing cedar brakes and 
pathless woods, crossed Duck river by a pontoon previ- 
ously laid, about four miles above Columbia, at or near 
what was known as Davis’ ferry or Davis’ ford. Con- 
forming to the daily alternations, my division was the 
rear of your (Cheatham’s) corps. After crossing Duck 
Tiver, as I now recollect, at or near Bear creek, the com- 
manding general, apprehending an attack on our left 
flank, ordered your corps, in its march from that point, 
to move in two parallel columns, so that it could come 
instantly into action in two lines of battle if attacked on 
the flank. Accordingly, my division was ordered to form 
the supporting column, and for that purpose to leave 
the road by which the main body was moving, and so 
conform its movements to that of the other two divisions 
(Cleburne’s and Bate’s), that in coming into action to 
meet an attack on our left flank, it would occupy a place 
in rear of and about 400 yards distant from the front line 
of battle. The march thence to Rutherford’s creek was 
made pursuant to these orders, and the whole distance 
thus traversed (five or six miles) was through fields and 
woods and over rough ground, adding greatly to the 
fatigues of the day. About the commencement of this 
movement, or soon afterward, by the orders of the 
commanding general in person, the whole of Gist’s and 
about one-half of Strahl’s brigade were detached for 
picket duty, to be relieved by the orders of the com- 
manding general, thus leaving me with about one-half of 
my division. 

When near Rutherford’s creek, learning that a crossing 
was not practicable east of the road, I changed the 
direction of the march to the left into the road and found 
Bate’s division preparing to cross the stream. After 
reaching the north bank of the stream, I was ordered to 
pursue the road leading in the direction of the Caldwell 
place, while Cleburne’s and Bate’s divisions moved at an 
angle to the left; but before reaching the Dr. Caldwell 
house, I was ordered to change the direction of my col- 
umn to the left, and we reached the ‘‘Lewisburg,’’ or 
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“‘Rally Hill’’ pike, near the toll-gate, a distance of one 
and a half mile from Spring Hill. This was within an 
hour or an hour and a half of sunset. I could distinctly 
see the enemy in force, both infantry and artillery, at 
Spring Hill, but did not, and perhaps could not at that 
point, see either troops or wagons, moving on the Colum- 
bia pike. Forrest’s cavalry were on higher ground north- 
east of my position. I was ordered to form line of battle 
and ‘‘take’’ Spring Hill. Gist’s brigade and the detach- 
ment from Strahl had not reported. I formed my line as 
speedily as worn troops could move, and after throwing 
forward a skirmish line, advanced 400 or 500 yards, when 
I discovered a line of the enemy thrown out of Spring 
Hill, across and threatening my right flank, and I then 
discovered for the first time that General Forrest’s cav- 
alry, which I had been assured would protect my right, 
had been ordered to another part of the field, leaving me 
without any protection on my right flank or support in 
rear. I had neither artillery nor cavalry, and was left in 
a position where I must meet with inevitable disaster if I 
advanced on Spring Hill. A hasty consultation with my 
brigade commanders resulted in a determination to sus- 
pend the advance and confer with the corps commander. 
I need not remind you that in a very few minutes you 
were upon the field and fully approved of what had been 
done, as did also General Hood a little later, when he 
directed that the attack should be delayed until the arrival 
of Generals Stewart and Gist, and in the meanwhile, that 
the whole command should be held under orders to 
advance at a moment’s notice. General Gist’s brigade 
reported a little after nightfall and was immediately 
placed in position on my right. General Stewart’s corps 
came up later and went into bivouac on the stream in 
rear of my right, where it remained until the following 
morning. I received no further orders that evening or 
during the night to advance or change my position. 
After daylight on the morning of the 3oth I took up the 
line of march for Franklin, the enemy in the meantime 
having preceded us under circumstances of which you 
are fully advised. 

On the march to Franklin, General Cleburne, with 
whom I had long enjoyed very close personal relations, 
sent a message to the head of my column requesting an 
interview. Allowing my column to pass on, I awaited 
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his arrival. When he came up we rode apart from the 
column through the fields, and he told me with much 
feeling that he had heard that the commanding general 
was endeavoring to place upon him the responsibility of 
allowing the enemy to pass our position on the night 
previous. I replied to him that I had heard nothing on 
that subject and that I hoped he was mistaken. He said, 
‘‘No, I think not; my information comes through a very 
reliable channel,’ and said that he could not afford to 
rest under such an imputation, and should certainly 
have the matter investigated to the fullest extent, as soon 
as we were away from the immediate presence of the 
enemy. General Cleburne was quite angry and evidently 
was deeply hurt, under the conviction that the com- 
‘mander-in-chief had censured him. I asked General Cle- 
burne who was responsible for the escape of the enemy 
during the afternoon and night previous. In reply to 
that inquiry he indulged in some criticisms of a command 
(Bate’s division) occupying a position on his left, and 
concluded by saying that of course the responsibility rests 
with the commander-in-chief, as he was upon the field 
during the afternoon and was fully advised during the 
night of the movement of the enemy. The conversation 
at this point was abruptly terminated by the arrival of 
orders from yourself or the commanding general. As he 
left he said, ‘‘We will resume this conversation at the first 
convenient moment,’’ but in less than three hours after 
that time this gallant soldier was a corpse upon the 
‘bloody field of Franklin. 


Major-General Bate, referring to an interview with 
General Hood between the hours of 10 and 12 o0f the 
night of the z9th of November, at which General Bate 
mentioned a conflict in the orders of the general com- 
manding and the corps commander touching the move- 
ment of his division, relates that General Hood said: ‘‘It 
makes no difference now, or it is all right, anyhow, for 
General Forrest, as you see, has just left and informed 
me that he holds the turnpike with a portion of his forces 
north of Spring Hill, and will stop the enemy if he tries 
to pass toward Franklin, and so in the morning we will 
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have a surrender without a fight.’’ He further said ina 
congratulatory manner, ‘‘We can sleep quietly to-night.” 

General Forrest reported that after the arrival of Cle- 
burne’s division at Spring Hill, ‘‘I ordered Brig.-Gen. 
W. H. Jackson to move with his division in the direction 
of Thompson’s Station and there intercept the enemy. 
He struck the road at Fitzgerald’s, four miles from 
Spring Hill, at 11 o’clock, just as the front of the enemy’s 
column had passed. This attack was a complete surprise, 
producing much panic and confusion. Brigadier-General 
Jackson had possession of the pike and fought the enemy 
until daylight, but receiving no support he was compelled 
to retire.’’ Two small brigades, commanded by Briga- 
dier-Generals Armstrong and Ross, constituted Jackson’s 
division. If an adequate force had been sent forward to 
take advantage of the panic and confusion created by 
Jackson’s attack, a second golden opportunity would not 
have been lost. 

The first intimation of dissatisfaction on the part of 
the commanding general at the management of the affair 
at Spring Hill was suggested by the receipt of the fol- 
lowing note, written in front of Nashville and dated 
December 3, 1864: 


My Dear General: I do not censure you for the failure 
at Spring Hill. Iam satisfied that you are not respon- 
sible for it. I witnessed the splendid manner in which 
you delivered battle at Franklin on the 3oth ult., and I 
now have a higher estimate of you as a soldier than 


I ever had. Yours very truly, 
J. B. Hoop, General. 


Maj.-Gen. B. F. Cheatham. 


“‘On the morning of the 4th of December,” says Gen- 
eral Cheatham, ‘‘I went to the headquarters of General 
Hood, and referring to his note and the criticism that had 
evidently been made by some one, I said to him, ‘A 
great opportunity was lost at Spring Hill, but you know 
that I obeyed your orders there, as everywhere, literally 
Tenn. 10% 
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and promptly.’ General Hood not only did not dissent 
from what I said, but exhibited the most cordial manner, 
coupled with confidence and friendship.” 

At daylight Cheatham’s corps passed through the vil- 
lage of Spring Hill, and between 1 and 2 o’clock p. m. 
the army reached the vicinity of Franklin, and Stewart’s 
and Cheatham’s corps were put in positions. The enemy 
was heavily intrenched and was superior in numbers and 
equipment. On the morning of the battle, General 
Schofield, commanding the Federal army, had behind his 
works 23,734 infantry and artillery, and his cavalry num- 
bered 5,500. Maj.-Gen. J. D. Cox, U. S. A., upon whose 
authority these figures are given, states in his history of 
the battle of Franklin that Hood delivered the assault 
on the Federal lines with ‘‘two or three hundred less than 
24,000’’ men, and gives Forrest’s strength at 9,000. Maj.- 
Gen. John C. Brown reported that on the morning of 
November 29, 1864, he had not exceeding 2,750 men in 
his division, the largest in Cheatham’s corps, and the 
three divisions did not exceed 6,000. Smith’s brigade of 
Cleburne’s division was not present. Stewart’s corps 
after Allatoona was less than 7,000, and with Johnson’s 
division of Lee’s corps, the assaulting column did not 
exceed 16,000 men. General Forrest stated in his official 
report that the entire cavalry force under his command 
was about 5,000. 

Bate’s division was on the left, Brown’s in the center, 
Cleburne’s on the right. General Bate says his line 
‘‘“charged the works of the enemy. My right got to the 
works (the second line) and remained there until morn- 
ing; the left was driven back. The enemy’s works were 
strong and defiant, constructed on a slight elevation, 
with few obstructions in front for several hundred yards. 
The works to the left of Carter’s creek turnpike were not 
strong, and with a vigorous assault should have been car- 
ried; a fact, however, not known until next day.’’ Bate’s 
division sustained a loss of 47 killed and 253 wounded. 
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Capt. Todd Carter, on staff duty with Smith’s Tennes- 
see brigade, fell mortally wounded near the enemy’s 
works and almost at the door of his father’s house. 

No more magnificent spectacle was ever witnessed than 
the advance of the two divisions commanded by Cleburne 
and Brown; no two divisions of the army were ever led 
with greater skill and gallantry; no generals of division 
were ever supported with better ability by brigade, regi- 
mental and company officers. The troops were veterans 
who had never failed to respond to orders, although dis- 
couraged by recent and frequent disasters; and fully 
alive to the desperation of the assault about to be made, 
they advanced with noble courage. Before troops of 
equal numbers in the open field they would have been 
irresistible, but to attack intrenched troops, superior in 
numbers, advancing over an open plain without cover, 
was a disregard of the rules of war, a waste of precious 
lives, and a wrecking of an army once the pride and 
hope of the Southwest. 

Major-General Stanley, commanding the Fourth Fed- 
eral corps, in his official report stated that: ‘‘In view of 
the strong position we held, nothing appeared so improb- 
able as that they would assault. I felt so confident in this 
belief that I did not leave General Schofield’s headquar- 
ters until the firing commenced.’’ Major-General Cox, 
commanding the Twenty-third corps, and in active com- 
mand of the Federal line of battle, undertakes to account 
for the attack made by General Hood thus: ‘His exas- 
peration at what he regarded as a hair’s breadth escape 
on our part from the toils in which he thought he had 
encompassed us at Spring Hill had probably clouded his 
judgment. He blamed some of his subordinates for the 
hesitation which he seems himself to have been responsi- 
ble for, and now, in an excitement which led him astray, 
he determined to risk everything upon a desperate 
assault.” The same eminent author, referring to the 
assault made by Cleburne and Brown on the Federal 
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center, says: ‘‘They were seen coming in splendid array. 
The sight was one to send a thrill through the heart, and 
those who saw it have never forgotten its martial mag- 


nificence.’”’ 
Maj.-Gen. John C. Brown, in a report to General 
Cheatham of the operations of his command, said: 


After we had dislodged the enemy’s advance pickets 
from the chain of ridges in front of Franklin, Generals 
Bate and Cleburne and myself were summoned to the 
commanding general at a point very near the Columbia 
turnpike road, and, as I recollect, both yourself and Gen- 
eral Stewart were present. From that point we had an 
unobstructed view of the enemy’s works in front of 
Franklin, across the turnpike road, and for some distance 
to the right and left. My position was immediately on 
the left of the turnpike, while Cleburne was upon the 
tight. General Bate’s position was either in my rear or 
immediately upon my left. 

The commanding general, after surveying the field, 
remarked in substance, ‘‘The country around Franklin 
for many miles is open and exposed to the full view of 
the Federal army, and I cannot mask the movements of 
my troops so as to turn either flank of the enemy, and 
if I attempt it he will withdraw and precede me into 
Nashville. While his immediate center is very strong, 
his flanks are weak. Stewart’s corps is massed in 
McGavock’s woods on the right, and I will send Bate’s 
division under cover of the hills to the left in advance of 
the movement of my center; giving him time sufficient 
to get into position to attack concurrently with the center 
column. He can connect with Chalmers’ right (posted 
upon the Harpeth below Franklin) and with Brown’s 
left.’’ The policy of General Hood’s decision was not 
discussed, and I cannot recollect any question propounded 
by him to any one present indicating a desire for an 
expression of opinion by any one. He thereupon ordered 
Bate to move at once, and directed Stewart to attack 
with his corps the enemy’s left flank. Cleburne and 
myself were directed to form in conjunction, Cleburne 
on the right and I on the left of the turnpike, and 
threaten and (if not routed before. we reached the works) 
attack the enemy’s center; but were instructed not to 
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move until further orders from him, as he desired Bate 
and Stewart, having a longer distance to march, to move 
in advance of us. 

After the expiration of half an hour or more, at a sig- 
nal from yourself, Cleburne and myself were directed to 
commence our movement. We advanced our line, 
attacking simultaneously the enemy’s front line of works 
(being a lunette some 400 or 500 yards in advance of the 
main works). We routed and drove that line back upon 
the enemy’s main line with but slight loss to ourselves 
and without impeding the advance of our line. General 
Cleburne and myself met several times upon the turnpike 
road and conferred and acted in harmony in the move- 
ment. When we assaulted the main line, we carried the 
works in many places. General Gordon, commanding 
the right brigade of my front line, stormed and carried 
the enemy’s works at the turnpike road and advanced a 
considerable distance within the works, when he anda 
part of his command were captured. The enemy rap- 
idly reinforced his center from his flanks, and the 
slaughter in our ranks was frightful, considering the very 
short time in which we were engaged. The loss was so 
heavy to my front line that I immediately brought for- 
ward the supporting brigades (Strahl’s and Carter’s), and 
we held the works in a hand-to-hand fight, with varying 
fortune, until night closed upon the bloody conflict. 
The engagement lasted but little more than one hour, 
during which time the fire of the enemy’s infantry was ter- 
tific. Generals Gist and Strahl were killed on the field, 
with nearly all of their staff officers. General Carter 
received a mortal wound from which he died in a few 
hours. When I was shot from my horse near nightfall, 
I had only one staff officer and two couriers on duty. 

General Carter, whose command was on my extreme 
left, reported to me once through a member of his staff, 
and again in person, that there were no supports on his 
left and that flank was being threatened, and on personal 
inspection I found that there were no troops on my left 
at sunset. I regret very much that the loss of my papers 
will not allow me to give you in detail the list of casual- 
ties and to mention the conduct of very many officers 
and men conspicuous for their gallantry during the 
engagement. It is just to say, however, that the entire 
command did its full duty. The enemy were intrenched 
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in strong works protected in front by an abatis of black 
locust, which was almost impassable, and our advancing 
lines were met by successive volleys of musketry that 
would have repulsed any but well-tried and dauntless 
veterans. 


Gist’s and Gordon’s brigades reached the outer ditch 
of the intrenchments, mounted the works and met the 
enemy in a death struggle. The colors of the Twenty- 
fourth South Carolina, says its gallant Col. Ellison 
Capers, were planted and defended on the parapet. Part 
of both brigades went over the works, General Gordon 
himself was captured, and Col. Horace Rice, Eleventh 
and Twenty-ninth Tennessee (consolidated), was wounded 
inside of the enemy’s main line. General Gordon states 
that ‘‘the gallant Ensign-Sergeant Drew, of the Twenty- 
ninth, bearing the flag of the Eleventh, was killed as he 
mounted the main line of works, fell inside and died 
upon his colors, upon whose folds are still seen marks of 
his blood.’’ 

Lieut. James A. Tillman, Twenty-fourth South Caro- 
lina, led his company over the works and captured 4o 
prisoners and the colors of the Ninety-seventh Ohio, this 
‘being the only stand of colors captured by the Confed- 
erate forces. General Gist, gallant gentleman and sol- 
dier, was killed in the advance; Colonel Capers was dan- 
gerously, and his lieutenant-colonel, J. S. Jones, mortally 
wounded. The loss of officers and men in Gist’s brigade 
was very great. On the march to Nashville it was com- 
manded by Captain Gillis, Forty-sixth Georgia. Its 
senior officer, Colonel Capers, recovered and received 
a well-earned promotion. At the close of hostilities 
between the States, he dedicated himself to the church, 
and in that sacred calling has won eminence and the love 
of his people. 

Cheatham’s.division was commanded after the battle 
by the gallant Col. C. C. Hurt, Ninth Tennessee, Gen. 
John C. Brown being dangerously wounded. Brig.-Gen. 
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John C. Carter was mortally wounded, Gist and Strahl were 
killed, Gordon was captured inside the enemy’s works. 
Majs. John Ingram and Thomas F. Henry and Capt. 
M. B. Pilcher of the division staff were severely wounded; 
Maj. Joseph Vaulx, always gallant and reliable, alone 
escaped unhurt. No division of the army ever sustained 
such a loss in general officers. 

O. F. Strahl was born on the banks of the Muskingum, 
came to Tennessee in his youth, and was as thoroughly 
identified with the State as any one of her sons. He 
gave to the Fourth Tennessee its drill and discipline, and 
made it a noted regiment; and, succeeding A. P. Stewart 
in command of his brigade, added splendor to the repu- 
tation won for it by that accomplished soldier. When 
General Strahl entered upon the Tennessee campaign he 
was just recovering from a dangerous wound received at 
the battle of Atlanta on the 22d of July. He was a very 
accomplished tactician, and always handled his regiment 
and brigade with ease and skill. _He was most fortunate 
in his subordinates, with officers like Col. Andrew J. 
Keller; Col. A. D. Gwynne, distinguished at Mill Creek 
Gap, and called by his comrades the ‘Knight of 
Gwynne;’’ Lieut.-Col. Luke W. Finlay, severely 
wounded at Shiloh, Perryville and New Hope church, 
and Maj. Henry Hampton, dangerously wounded at 
Perryville. The officers of his staff, Captain Johnston, 
adjutant-general, Lieut. Jopn H. Marsh, inspector- 
general, soldiers of experience and gallantry, were both 
killed. 

John C. Carter was a native of Georgia, a citizen of 
Tennessee, where he was educated, entered the service 
as a lieutenant in the Thirty-eighth Tennessee, won hon- 
orable mention from his colonel at Shiloh, and further 
promotion and honor until he was made a brigadier-gen- 
eral. He early attracted the attention of his division 
general, upon whose recommendation his final advance- 
ment was made upon his merit. He had a wonderful 
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gentleness of manner, coupled with a dauntless courage. 
Every field officer of his brigade except Colonel Hurt was 
killed, wounded or captured on the enemy’s works. In 
one regiment, the gallant Sixth, Orderly-Sergt. W. H. 
Bruner remained the ranking officer. 

Gen: William A. Quarles, of Tennessee, was danger- 
ously wounded and captured. His division general, 
Walthall, said of him: ‘‘Brigadier-General Quarles was 
severely wounded at the head of his brigade within a 
short distance of the enemy’s inner line, and all his staff 
officers on duty [W. B. Munford and Capt. S. A. 
Conley] were killed.’’ Col. Isaac N. Holme, Forty- 
second Tennessee, and Capt. R. T. Johnson, Forty-ninth, 
were severely wounded; Lieut.-Col. T. M. Atkins, Forty- 
ninth, Maj. S. C. Cooper, Forty-sixth, and Capt. James 
J. Rittenburg, Fifty-third, were wounded and captured, 
and Maj. J. E. McDonald, Fifty-fifth, and Capt. R. T. 
Coulter, were killed, leaving a captain in command of 
the brigade. 

Brig.-Gen. John Adams, of Tennessee, was killed after 
leading his command up to the enemy’s main line of 
works. Gen. Jacob D. Cox says of him: ‘‘In one of the 
lulls between these attacks, when the smoke was so thick 
that one could see a very little way in front, the officers 
of the line discovered a mounted officer in front forming 
for another attack or rallying them after a repulse. Shots 
were fired and horse and rider both fell. The horse 
struggled to his feet and dashed for the breastworks, 
leaped upon it and fell dead astride it. The wounded 
officer was Gen. John Adams. He was brought in and 
soon died.”’ 

General Hood reported the loss of the army of Tennes- 
see at 4,500. The loss of Schofield’s army numbered 
2,326 killed, wounded and missing. Of this number, 
1,104 were captured by the Confederates, about 600 of 
them by Brown and Cleburne from the enemy’s line in 
advance of his intrenchments. 
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Gen. J. D. Cox says the Federal loss in killed was 
“‘trifling everywhere but near the center,” the point 
assailed by Cleburne and Brown. No report with list of 
casualties was ever made, and no data exist for the ascer- 
tainment of the actual losses of these two divisions, but 
it must have been 4o per cent in killed, wounded and 
missing. In Quarles’ Tennessee brigade of Stewart’s 
corps, the loss was just as great, and the death rate in 
Stewart’s and Cheatham’s corps was out of the usual 
proportion. It was great enough to make Tennessee a 
land of mourning. 

The attacks of the Confederates were repeated at inter- 
vals until dark, and on part of the line until 9 o’clock. 
At midnight the Federal forces were withdrawn and 
marched to Nashville. 

After our dead comrades were buried and the wounded 
of both armies provided for, the army of Tennessee 
moved forward to the front of Nashville, where on the 
2d of December a line of battle was formed and intrench- 
ments provided. Smith’s brigade of Cleburne’s division 
came up, and Ector’s brigade of Stewart’s corps rejoined 
the army, which was now 23,053 strong, opposed to an 
army under Gen. George H. Thomas of more than three 
times that number. 

On the morning of December 2d, Major-General Bate 
was ordered by the commanding general to go ‘‘over to 
Murfreesboro’ with his division, with instructions to 
destroy the railroad, and burn the bridges and block- 
houses from that place to Nashville. His three brigades 
and Slocum’s battery did not exceed 1,600 men; Col. 
B. J. Hill with 150 mounted men was to co-operate with 
him. It was discovered that Murfreesboro had not been 
evacuated, as Bate was led to believe from the character 
of his orders, and on the morning of the 4th he notified 
General Hood that the place was strongly fortified and 
held by from 8,000 to 10,000 troops, commanded by 
Major-General Rousseau. Bate had a sharp combat that 
Tenn 1] 
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evening in which the enemy was punished and driven 
with loss from the field of attack, Bate sustaining a loss 
of 15 killed and 59 wounded. On the morning of the 5th 
he captured and burned three blockhouses and the 
bridges they guarded, and at this time Major-General 
Forrest arrived with two divisions of cavalry and Sear’s 
and Palmer’s brigades of infantry, assumed command 
and initiated offensive operations under Hood’s orders 
against Murfreesboro. 

General Forrest reported that on the morning of the 
6th the enemy declined his offer of battle, but on the next 
morning moved out on the Salem turnpike in force and 
drove in his pickets, when the infantry, except Smith’s 
(Tennessee) brigade, made a shameful retreat with the 
loss of two pieces of artillery. Failing with Bate’s 
assistance to rally the troops, he called for Armstrong’s 
and Ross’ brigades of Jackson’s division, who charged 
the enemy and checked his advance. On the 9th, Smith’s 
brigade of Cleburne’s division, under Colonel Olmstead, 
relieved Bate, who joined his proper command. On the 
13th, Brig.-Gen. W. H. Jackson captured a train of 17 
cars and the Sixty-first Illinois regiment of infantry, with 
60,000 rations intended for the garrison at Murfreesboro. 

Forrest was pushing his investment of Murfreesboro 
with great vigor when he was advised hy Hood of the 
disaster at Nashville. He then withdrew at once and 
rejoined the army at Columbia. On the 18th he wrote, 
“Most of the infantry under my command were bare- 
footed and in a disabled condition. My march over 
almost impassable roads was therefore unavoidably slow.”’ 

The army of Tennessee rested in position before Nash- 
ville from the 2d to the 13th of December. Two bri- 
gades left in the rear joined their commands, but three 
were in front of Murfreesboro with Forrest and did not 
participate in the battle of the 16th. From Ridley’s Hill 
on the Nolensville pike, the center of Cheatham’s corps, 
there was an unobstructed view of Federal movements 
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and preparations for battle. The arrival of troops, the 
concentration of Wilson’s cavalry, was all in plain view. 
The weather was very severe and the suffering of the 
men was great. There was no supply of shoes, and the 
men covered their bare feet with raw hide taken from 
animals freshly slaughtered. Hundreds of Tennesseeans 
passed their own doors on the march without halting, and 
many were in sight of their homes when the guns 
opened. 

On December 15th the enemy, having completed his 
preparation, moved out to attack the left held by Stewart 
and the right held by Cheatham. The enemy, says Gen- 
eral Stewart, appeared in force along his entire line with 
the purpose of turning the left flank of the army. The 
commanding general dispatched Manigault’s and Deas’ 
brigades of Johnson’s division, Lee’s corps, to Stewart’s 
assistance, and they were placed in line parallel to the 
Hillsboro pike, opposite redoubt No. 4. Under attack 
the two brigades made but a feeble resistance, and the 
enemy captured redoubts No. 4 and No. 5, with all artil- 
lery in them, and killed and wounded many of our men. 
A battery from Loring’s division was brought over and 
placed in position and the same brigades brought up to 
its support, but they again fled, causing the capture of 
the battery, after which the enemy pressed forward and 
gained the rear of Walthall and Loring. Walthall, after 
a gallant resistance, retired his line, when the entire 
corps formed between the Granny White and Franklin 
turnpikes, night closing the conflict. 

The attack on Cheatham was made by Major-General 
Steedman with the Twelfth, Thirteenth and One Hun- 
dredth regiments of colored troops, under command of 
Col. Charles R. Thompsonof the Twelfth colored; the 
Fourteenth, Seventeenth (commanded by Col. William 
R. Shafter), Forty-fourth and a detachment of the 
Eighteenth colored under Col. T. J. Morgan of the Four- 
teenth colored; the Sixty-eighth Indiana, Eighteenth 
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Ohio, and the Second battalion, under command of 
Lieut.-Col. C. H. Grosvenor, Eighteenth Ohio, and 
the Twentieth Indiana and Eighteenth Ohio batteries. 
The assault was received by Cheatham in the fore- 
noon of the 15th, Granbury’s brigade having been 
placed by the corps commander in a lunette with a sec- 
tion of Turner’s battery. Lieutenant-Colonel Grosvenor 
with his brigade assaulted the salient angle of this field 
work, and claimed in his official report that one of his 
captains with 100 men gained the interior of the work, 
but the men of Granbury’s brigade, 300 strong, reserved 
their fire under orders until the assaulting column was in 
short range. The volley was terrific, and to escape it 
part of Grosvenor’s force doubtless undertook to seek 
the cover of the ditch in front of the field work and were 
there killed. No attempt was made to gain the interior 
of the work; it would have been an impossible undertak- 
ing. It was held and defended by a body of trained vet- 
erans, who possessed a capacity for successful resistance 
against five-fold the number reported to have effected 
the entrance. If it had been possible there would have 
been no survivors, and there were no Federals killed 
inside the work. Cheatham’s entire line was well 
intrenched and no impression was made upon it, and no 
losses sustained by its defenders except from sharp- 
shooters. 

Colonel Morgan, commanding the two colored brigades, 
reported that his line ‘‘advanced very close to the enemy’s 
line.’’ His troops did come forward as if on dress parade. 
Our men had never before encountered them on the bat- 
tlefield, and were amazed at their soldierly bearing. 
There was no cover to conceal the advance, and it was 
difficult to restrain our men from mounting the works to 
witness the novel and imposing spectacle. Morgan's 
line was permitted to advance ‘‘very close,’’ but when 
a volley was delivered it was a race between the poor, 
deluded blacks and their officers for a place of safety. 
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The description by Lieutenant-Colonel Grosvenor of the 
conduct of his own command answers for that of the 
whole attacking column. He said: ‘‘The troops were 
mostly new conscripts, convalescents, and bounty-iump- 
ers, and on this occasion behaved in the most cowardly 
and disgraceful manner. The enemy, seeing the men 
hesitating and wavering, fired a heavy volley and stam- 
peded the whole line, and nearly all the men fled from 
the field.’’ The hillside in our front was covered with 
the Federal dead and wounded. No effort was made to 
succor the wounded after this ‘‘sham battle’’ was deter- 
mined, Orders were received from General Hood to 
move Cheatham’s corps to the left of our army, and 
after a volley was delivered at Morgan’s command, the 
movement was begun, and very soon completed. In 
spite of the abandonment of the entire line, Captain 
Osborne, of the Twentieth Indiana battery, who had 
“‘passed to the rear” with Morgan’s, Thompson’s and 
Grosvenor’s brigades, reports officially that he maintained 
‘a continual fire until night.’’ Before that hour Cheat- 
ham’s corps had marched two or three miles and gone 
into position to the left of Stewart’s corps. That the 
wounded were not cared for was no fault of the Confed- 
erates, as they retired from the hill immediately after the 
stampede. The Federal loss was 825 killed, wounded 
and missing, and of this number 120 were killed. 

On the morning of the 16th, Thomas made a general 
attack on the Confederate line of battle, but was repulsed 
at all points. About noon an attempt was made to turn 
Hood’s left, held by Govan’s brigade of Cleburne’s divi- 
sion; the attack being made by Wilson’s dismounted cav- 
alry. It was vigorously prosecuted and the position car- 
ried, but not until General Govan, and Colonel Green, 
the officer next in rank, were severely wounded. So 
soon as the result was ascertained, Col. Hume R. Feild, 
First Tennessee, commanding Carter’s brigade, was dis- 
patched to the left with orders to retake the position at 
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any cost. It could be said of him: ‘‘Thou bearest the 
highest name for valiant acts.’’ In four years of war he 
had never known failure. It was a critical period, the 
enemy’s shots were taking us in reverse, and betore many 
minutes a lodgment would be made in our rear; but 
Feild’s advance was equal to the emergency, and ina 
few minutes the ground was recovered and the enemy 
forced to retire. Colonel Feild immediately reported 
the result to the corps commander through his gallant 
aide-de-camp, Charles H. Thompson, with the informa- 
tion that he had deployed his brigade as a skirmish line 
to cover the enemy’s front, and if the assault was 
repeated he could not maintain himself against a line of 
battle, and asked for reinforcements. General Cheatham 
replied: ‘‘The colonel must not expect reinforcements; 
there are no reserves. I sent him to the left because I 
can trust him to hold any position.’’ But in a short time 
Gist’s brigade, commanded by Col. John H. Anderson, 
Eighth Tennessee, was sent to his assistance. In the 
afternoon there was a concentration of artillery in 
Cheatham’s front, with a furious cannonade upon the 
hill occupied by Bate’s division. 

Col. A. J. Kellar, Fourth Tennessee, commanding 
Strahl’s brigade, held the right of Cheatham’s division, 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. M. P. Lowrey. In a report 
made to General Hood on the 18th, he states that the hill 
occupied by Bate’s division ‘‘was given up to the enemy 
without a struggle.” Colonel Kellar was on Bate’s 
immediate left. General Hood, referring to the disaster, 
said: ‘‘A portion of our line to the left of the center sud- 
denly gave way, causing in a few minutes our line to 
give way at all points, our troops retreating rapidly down 
the Franklin pike.’’ This assault was made by the 
troops commanded by Generals Schofield and A. J. Smith. 
Referring to it, Major-General Thomas reported, ‘‘Our 
loss was remarkably small, scarcely mentionable.’’ 

When the line gave way, Cheatham dispatched a staff 
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officer to the commanding general, to report the condi- 
tion of the left and to ask that some body of troops 
should be halted east of the Granny White pike to cover 
the withdrawal of his left. There was no panic there, 
but he decided not to attempt to bring out the organiza- 
tions, and directed the men to retire without order and 
cross the hills tothe Franklin road. Lowrey’s and Gran- 
bury’s brigades of Cheatham’s division, under Brig.-Gen. 
J. A. Smith, who had been sent in the forenoon to sup- 
port the center, were ordered back to the left just as the 
disaster occurred, halted and put into position, and they 
checked the advance of the enemy long enough to enable 
the troops on the extreme left to retire in safety. Brig.- 
Gens. Henry R. Jackson and Thomas B. Smith, Bate’s 
division, were not affected by the panic and were cap- 
tured. Col. M. Mageveny, Jr., One Hundred and Fifty- 
fourth Tennessee, unable to climb the hills when his regi- 
ment was ordered to retire, was captured, and the gallant 
Col. W. W. Shy, Twentieth Tennessee, was killed. 

The casualties were inconsiderable in numbers. There 
was no serious resistance to the Federal advance; it was 
a battle without an engagement or a contest; and the 
wonder is that Thomas, with a large and well-appointed 
army, more than treble the strength of Hood, did not 
press his right, seize the Franklin turnpike and capture 
the entire army. Hood's army was in a wretched state, 
the clothing of the men was scant, and the per cent of 
the barefooted was distressing. On the retreat out of 
Tennessee the weather was very severe, rain, sleet and 
snow falling upon the army after the second day’s 
march; but the spirit of endurance seemed to rise as 
difficulties multiplied. 

Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas in his official report says 
of Hood’s army: ‘‘With the exception of his rear guard, his 
army had become a disheartened and disorganized rab- 
ble of half-armed and barefooted men, who sought every 
opportunity to fall out by the wayside and desert their 
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cause to put an end to their suffering. The rear guard, 
however, was undaunted and firm, and did its work 
bravely to the last.’’ This report was prepared more 
than a month after the battle, and assumed to be histor- 
ically correct. 

Hood’s field return, made on the roth of December, 
1864, shows his effective strength at 23,053, and General 
Thomas states that ‘‘during the two days’ operations 
there were 4,462 prisoners captured,’’ leaving Hood in 
retreat with an army 18,591 strong. The first return of 
strength after the campaign was made at Tupelo, 
Miss., on the zoth of January, 1865, showed an effective 
total of 16,913, after every soldier from west Tennessee 
had been furloughed at Corinth, Miss., for thirty days. 
They represented the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth, 
Second, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Ninth, Twelfth, Thirteenth, 
Fifteenth, Twenty-first, Twenty-second, Thirty-first, 
Thirty-third, Thirty-eighth, Forty-sixth, Forty-seventh, 
Fifty-first, Fifty-second, Fifty-fifth Tennessee regiments, 
which would not average more than 100 men to the regi- 
ment; adding these to the last report, the army would 
have shown an effective total of 18,813. It was evident 
that while we had large numbers of poorly-clad and bare- 
footed men, the accusation that they ‘‘sought every 
opportunity to fall out by the wayside and desert their 
cause’’ was without foundation. 

Immediately after the break in our line the troops 
sought their own organizations, reformed under their 
officers, and marched out of the State in perfect order. 
The formation was made just south of the hills in the 
rear of our left, a few hundred yards from the abandoned 
line of battle, where, on account of the timid policy 
of the Federal commander, and his proverbial want of 
enterprise, our army was not molested. The men, with 
an occasional exception, had arms in their hands. At 
Franklin there were several thousand stand of arms, a 
very large proportion captured from the enemy; and 
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after the loss of fifty pieces of artillery, the army retired 
with fifty-nine field pieces and an ample supply of ammu- 
nition. The successful resistance to the assault of the 
Federal cavalry near Franklin by the rear guard of Lee’s 
corps, repeated at Spring Hill the next day by the rear 
guard of Cheatham’s corps, does not sustain the Federal 
general’s report that our army was a ‘‘disorganized 
rabble.’’ 

While disasters had multiplied and the suffering was 
great, the spirit of the men was unbroken. It was well 
illustrated by Colonel Kellar, Fourth Tennessee, who in 
his report to Hood said: ‘‘For the first time in this war 
we lost our cannon. Give us the first chance and we 
will retake them.’’ In the loss of artillery at Nashville, 
that of three 12-pounder Napoleon guns by Turner’s 
Mississippi battery caused infinite regret in Cheatham’s 
division. With other pieces they had been captured at 
Perryville, and had been served in all the subsequent 
battles of the Southwest with the greatest distinction by 
the company of noble Mississippians who manned them. 

General Hood had been over-confident and too enthusi- 
astic. When he retreated from Nashville his only hope 
was to save the remnant of his army, and he looked 
to the indomitable Forrest to accomplish this result. 
The cavalry had suffered from constant exposure to 
the trying winter weather and was not in condition 
unaided to check the advance of the enemy long enough 
to secure Hood’s retreat, therefore it was decided to 
detach Major-General Walthall with instructions to 
organize a rear guard 3,000 strong, and report to Major- 
General Forrest. Walthall selected the brigades of 
Reynolds, Ector and Quarles, of his own division; 
Featherston’s, of Loring’s division; Carter’s (formerly 
Maney’s), of Cheatham’s division, commanded by 
Col. H. R. Feild; Strahl’s, of Cheatham’s division, com- 
manded by Col. C. H. Heiskell, and Smith’s, of Cleburne’s 


division. Instead of. 3,000 men, the effective total was 
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1,601, but it was a splendid command, led with consum- 
mate skill and courage. ‘‘Walthall was the youngest 
division general in the army of Tennessee, and when he 
drew his sword in command over the rear guard to cover 
its retreat, there was not a soldier in it, from the com- 
manding general down, who did not believe he would do 
it or perish in the effort.’’ General Forrest said of him: 
‘‘He exhibited the highest soldierly qualities; many of 
his men were without shoes, but they bore their suffer- 
ings without murmur, and were ever ready to meet the 
enemy.”’ 

General Walthall said of his command, ‘‘For several 
days the ground was covered with snow, and numbers of 
the men made the march without shoes, some had no 
blankets, and all were poorly clad for the season;’’ but 
despite these difficulties and privations there was no 
complaint. Every day there was askirmish or a combat, 
in which the cavalry and artillery of Forrest participated 
with the infantry of Walthall. The danger was a com- 
mon one, and the two arms of the service were alike 
conspicuous for courage and endurance. The Federal 
advance was beaten and punished day by day so thor- 
oughly that General Thomas was forced to admit that 
‘“‘the rear guard was undaunted and firm, and did its work 
bravely to the last.’’ The rear guard recrossed the Ten- 
nessee on the 27th of December, Ector’s brigade under 
Col. D. Coleman, Thirty-ninth North Carolina, in the rear. 

General Forrest, in his report of the campaign, said that 
from the z1st of November to the 27th of December his 
command was engaged every day with theenemy. ‘‘I 
brought out three pieces of artillery (taken from the 
enemy), more than I started with, My command cap- 
tured and destroyed 16 blockhouses and stockades, 20 
bridges, 4 locomotives, 100 cars, 10 miles of railroad, and 
have turned over to the provost-marshal 1,600 prisoners, 
besides the capture of several hundred horses, mules and 
cattle.’’. In an address to his troops issued by Forrest 
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on his return to Corinth, Miss., he said: ‘‘During the 
past year (1864) you have fought 50 battles, killed and 
captured 16,000 of the enemy, captured 2,000 mules and 
horses, 67 pieces of artillery, 4 gunboats, 14 transports, 
20 barges, 300 wagons, 50 ambulances, 10,000 stand of 
small-arms, 40 blockhouses, destroyed 36 railroad 
bridges, 200 miles of railroad, 6 engines, roo cars, and 
$15,000,000 worth of (Federal) property. Your strength 
never exceeded 5,000, 2,000 of whom have been killed or 
wounded; in prisoners you have lost about 200,” 

This summary of his operations doubtless stimulated 
General Sherman to advise the assassination of Forrest 
and to commit other atrocities. An order, or letter of 
instructions, dated Savannah, Ga., January 21, 186s, 
addressed to Gen. George H. Thomas (see Vol. XLV, 
War Records, Part 2, page 621), giving ‘“‘such instruc- 
tions as fall within my province as commander of the divi- 
sion,’’ General Sherman advised him to march on Colum- 
bus, Miss., Tuscaloosa and Selma, ‘‘destroying farms, 
gathering horses, mules (wagons to be burned), and 
doing all possible damage, burning Selma and Montgom- 
ery, Ala., and all iron foundries, mills and factories,” 
and adds: ‘‘I would like to have Forrest hunted down 
and killed, but doubt if we can do that yet.’’ If the 
Spanish Captain-General Weyler, of Cuba, had issued 
and published this letter of instructions to a subordinate 
officer, the press, the pulpit, the halls of Congress of 
the United States would have rung with fierce denuncia- 
tion of the savage spirit of its author, and public opinion 
would outlaw his memory. 

The remnant of the army of Tennessee retired from 
Corinth to Tupelo, Miss., on the 23d of January, 1865. 
General Hood was relieved and Lieut.-Gen. Richard 
Taylor assigned to command. 

After a few days of needed rest and preparation, the 
troops of Lee’s, Stewart’s and Cheatham’s corps, in the 
order named, were moved by rail to South Carolina. 
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During the month (January) the Congress adopted this 
resolution: ‘‘That if the President will appoint Gen. 
J. E. Johnston to the command of the army of Tennes- 
see it will, in the opinion of the Congress of the Confed- 
erate States, be hailed with joy by the army and will 
receive the approval of the country.’’ President Davis 
did not at once make the appointment himself, but a 
month later, on the 22d of February, Gen. R. E. Lee, 
having been made general-in-chief, called General 
Johnston to the command of the army of Tennessee and 
of all troops in the department of Georgia, South 
Carolina and Florida, with instructions to concentrate 
the troops ‘‘and drive back Sherman,’’ but it was too 
late. The change imparted a sense of relief, gave hope 
to the country, and revived the spirit of the troops; but 
Atlanta, Franklin, Nashville and the retreat from Ten- 
nessee with its untold horrors, had forced the conviction 
upon the mind of the soldiers that success was not attain- 
able. Nevertheless, to the honor and glory of the South, 
the troops entered upon the final campaign with loyalty 
and unmatched constancy. Cheatham, with the mass of 
the Tennesseeans, except the West Tennesseeans on fur- 
lough, arrived at Augusta, Ga., on the oth of February, 
and halted to meet a threatened advance of the enemy at 
that place. On the 14th, orders were received to move to 
Columbia, S. C., and after a march of forty miles in two 
days the command was halted at Newberry. On the arst, 
a march of twenty-one miles was made to the Ennoree 
river, where orders were received from General Beaure- 
gard to return to Newberry. Ina day or two the com- 
mand was ordered to Chester, S. C., and halted there for 
several days. After another detention at Charlotte, 
N. C., and another provoking delay at Salisbury, occa- 
sioned by achange of gauge of the railroad tracks and 
the want of cars, orders were received to unite with Gen- 
eral Johnston. At noon of the 21st the troops joined 
him and went into position on the field of Bentonville. 
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Lieut.-Gen. A. P. Stewart commanded the troops of 
the army of Tennessee, numbering 8,731 effective men, 
and General Johnston treated Stewart’s command as one 
corps. There were present, of Cheatham’s corps, detach- 
ments from Cleburne’s and Bate’s divisions (only en- 
gaged in the battle of the roth), and 406 effective men 
under the command of Major-General Bate. Stewart’s 
corps had 890 effective men, and 2,660 of Lee’s corps 
were present; with this force and the North Carolina 
troops under Gen. Braxton Bragg, and the forces under 
Lieutenant-General Hardee, numbering 15,000 men of 
all arms, General Johnston fought the battle of Benton- 
ville. Cheatham’s arrival on the 21st increased the 
strength of the corps to 2,602, and Lieutenant-General 
Lee joined General Johnston in a few days with about 3,000 
troops, composed of detachments from his own, Stewart’s 
and Cheatham’s corps, united in one body at Augusta, Ga. 

The attack was begun upon our left (Hoke’s division) 
by General Slocum with the Twentieth army corps. Gen- 
eral Johnston reported that the attack continued about 
thirty minutes and was repulsed with heavy loss to the 
enemy. Ina few minutes “‘another attack was made upon 
Stewart’s corps, commanded by Major-General Loring, by 
which the enemy was quickly driven back.’ Hardee 
was in position at 3 o’clock and made a vigorous attack 
on the right, well and gallantly (said the commanding 
general) seconded by Stewart, Hill, Loring and the 
officers under them. Slocum was badly beaten but was 
heavily reinforced and assumed the offensive, with 
little effect. After burying the dead and removing our 
own and the Federal wounded, the Confederates resumed 
their first position. On the 2oth, the enemy had three of 
his four corps present well intrenched, but made no gen- 
eral attack. During the day General Bragg’s line was 
several times attacked and the enemy repulsed and 
severely punished. On the 21st, heavy skirmishing was 
renewed on the whole front of our line, and at 4 o’clock 
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Mower’s division of the Seventeenth corps penetrated the 
cavalry line on our extreme left and moved upon Benton- 
ville. General Sherman, reporting the incident to Gen- 
eral Grant, said: “‘Yesterday we pushed him (Johnston) 
hard and came very near crushing him.’’ But General 
Hardee met the movement with Cumming’s Georgia bri- 
gade under Colonel Henderson, while the cavalry, directed 
by Generals Hampton and Wheeler, charged his left flank, 
with Hogan’s Alabama brigade under General Allen; 
while the Eighth Texas and the Fourth Tennessee, the 
gallant Col. Baxter Smith commanding the brigade, bore 
down upon the enemy’s left and front. The enemy was 
routed and driven back in disorder upon his reserves, and 
our only line of retreat over Mill creek was made secure. 

This action of the 21st was one of the most gallant 
of the war, the last one in which the troops of the army 
of Tennessee participated. It was an exhibition of the 
dash and courage and the best qualities of the Southern 
soldier, and will forever be an example of what brave 
men can accomplish. The future was very dark to 
them, hope of success and independence had faded, the 
distant home had been abandoned to the spoiler, they 
had endured four years of hardship, privation and all the 
perils of battle, but at the last moment every sense was 
subordinated to that of duty. Sherman had on the field, 
when Mower attempted to seize Johnston’s line of retreat, 
just three times the force of the Confederates, with 
Schofield’s army in supporting distance, the combined 
force exceeding 75,000 men. In the early morning of 
the 22d, General Johnston retired across Mill creek and 
formed line again, but the enemy made no effort to 
advance. In the three days’ fighting, Johnston’s army 
lost 223 killed, 1,467 wounded, 653 missing; and captured 
903 prisoners, with their arms, and 3 pieces of artil- 
lery. Sherman must have lost 4oo in killed and wounded, 
as the Confederates fought behind intrenchments. Ina 
dispatch to General Grant, General Sherman states his 
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entire losses in the Carolina campaign at 2,500; but his 
own Official return of casualties fixes his loss at Kinston 
at 1,337; at Averasboro, 682; at Bentonville, 1,527; total, 
3,546. The Federal authorities give the number of miss- 
ing at Bentonville only 214; General Johnston reports 
the number of prisoners captured 903. Counted among 
the Confederate missing were several detachments of 
men who went through the Federal line in the charge of 
the roth. Referring to this, Brig.-Gen. J. B. Palmer of Ten- 
nessee reported that Col. Anderson Searcy and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Hall of the Forty-fifth Tennessee, and Major 
Joyner of the Eighteenth, ‘‘with fifty of my men and small 
detachments from other commands of our army, after 
having remained in rear of Sherman’s army for nine 
days, made their way around the enemy’s left flank and 
rejoined the brigade on the 28th of March, with four 
stand of colors belonging to the Tennessee regiments, 
This action required great adroitness, patient courage 
and endurance, and justly entitles them to high distinc- 
tion as soldiers.’’ The incident was referred to by Gen. 
D. H. Hill, commanding Lee’s corps, and Palmer and 
his brigade were warmly commended both by him and 
General Stevenson, the division commander. 

In the operations culminating in the battle of Benton- 
ville, Wheeler’s cavalry bore a conspicuous part. Brig.- 
Gen. W. Y. C. Humes of Tennessee commanded two 
brigades of cavalry. The Fourth Tennessee, Col. Will- 
iam S. McLemore, the Thirteenth.and Shaw’s Tennes- 
see battalion, Capt. R. V. Wright, constituted the bri- 
gade commanded by Gen. George G. Dibrell of Tennes- 
see, one of the noblest of men, and the equal in every 
soldierly quality of any son of his State. Always reli- 
able, trusted in council and on the field, he won the con- 
fidence of all under whom he served. He survived the 
war and was rewarded by his countrymen with distin- 
guished and well-earned honors. 

The First Tennessee, Lieut.-Col. James H. Lewis; the 
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Second, Lieut.-Col. John H. Kuhn; the Fifth, Col. George 
W. McKenzie, and the Ninth battalion, Maj. James H. 
Akin, constituted the brigade commanded by the gallant 
Col. Henry M. Ashby. The Fourth and Eighth were 
commanded by Col. Baxter Smith, and brigaded with the 
Eighth Texas. Among our losses, Major-General Bate 
reported the fall of Maj. W. H. Wilkinson, and refers to 
him as ‘‘the young, gallant and lamented commander of 
Tyler’s brigade.’’ He fell leading his brigade in a mem- 
orable and final charge upon the enemy’s line. In Pal- 
mer’s brigade, Col. R. M. Saffell and Lieut.-Col. A. F. 
Boggess, Twenty-sixth regiment, were killed. Colonel 
Saffell volunteered with Ashby’s cavalry when the 
enemy attempted to turn our left, on the 21st, and was 
killed, gallantly leading a successful charge. Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Boggess, said General Palmer, ‘“‘fell in the 
gallant discharge of his duties, a noble specimen of the 
man, officer and soldier.’’ 

Johnston’s army changed position on the 24th to a point 
four miles north of Smithfield, and there halted until the 
roth of April. Under orders from army headquarters, 
the 8th and oth were spent in the reorganization of an 
army in which regiments were now reduced to the 
strength of companies, and many companies were without 
representatives, A pathetic incident occurred when the 
roll of Company G, of the One Hundred and Fifty- 
fourth Tennessee, was called. It had one representative 
present, and he disabled from wounds received in battle. 
He walked out of line, and addressing General Cheatham, 
said: ‘‘General, there was near a hundred of us when we 
mustered into the service in April, 1861, under our brave 
Capt. Marsh Patrick. We have been with you from Bel- 
mont down, we have never had a desertion, and only two 
or three captured, and those on picket line. We have 
had over 50 per cent killed in battle, many have died 
from disease, and some have lost a leg or an arm or are 
otherwise permanently disabled, but I am here to follow 
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you to theend.’’ Of all the noble bands of Tennesseeans 
who once swelled the ranks of the army, there was just 
a sufficient number remaining to organize four regiments. 
The First was composed of the First, Sixth, Eighth, 
Ninth, Sixteenth, Twenty-seventh, Twenty-eighth and 
Thirty-fourth (consolidated), Col. Hume R. Feild, Lieut.- 
Col. Oliver A. Bradshaw, Maj. W. D. Kelly. The 
Eleventh, Twelfth, Thirteenth, Twenty-ninth, Forty- 
seventh, Fiftieth, Fifty-first and One Hundred and Fifty- 
fourth (consolidated), constituted the Second, Col. Horace 
Rice, Lieut.-Col. George W. Pease. The Fourth, Fifth, 
Nineteenth, Twenty-fourth, Thirty-first, Thirty-third, 
Thirty-fifth, Thirty-eighth and Forty-first (consolidated), 
constituted the Third Tennessee, Col. James D. Tillman. 
The Second, Third, Tenth, Fifteenth, Eighteenth, Twen- 
tieth, Twenty-sixth, Thirtieth, Thirty-second, Thirty- 
seventh and Forty-fifth, and Twenty-third battalion, con- 
stituted the Fourth Tennessee, Col. Anderson Searcy. 
The four regiments constituted one brigade, and Brig.- 
Gen. Joseph B. Palmer was assigned to its command. This, 
with Gist’s South Carolina and Georgia brigade, Col. Will- 
iam G. Foster commanding, constituted a division, com- 
manded by Maj.-Gen. B. F. Cheatham. Maj.-Gen. John 
C. Brown was placed in command of Cleburne’s division. 
Lieutenant-General Stewart resumed command of his 
army corps, and no other general officer from Tennessee 
was assigned to duty. The army continued the march 
from the roth, through Raleigh, crossed the Haw and Ala- 
mance rivers, on the rs5th making a march of 15 miles; 
marched 12 miles on the 16th on the New Salem road 
and bivouacked. Richmond had been evacuated, the 
army of Northern Virginia under General Lee had sur- 
rendered, and on the 17th Johnston’s army was con- 
fronted by overwhelming numbers. The troops were 
excited and full of suspense, but never more alert or 
obedient to orders. On the roth it was known that a 
truce had been agreed upon by the commanding generals 
Tenn 12 
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of the two armies, and terms of peace negotiated. The 
authorities at Washington refused to ratify the terms of 
settlement. On the 26th the army marched 1o miles on 
the Center and Thomasville road, and on the following 
day it was officially announced that terms had been 
agreed upon by which the troops under General Johnston 
would be surrendered. 

This announcement brought sorrow, but no surprise. 
The humblest man in the ranks felt that it was inevitable. 
There had existed a bare hope that the union of the 
armies of Lee and Johnston might be productive of good 
for the country, but this was dispelled by the surrender 
of Lee. Tennesseeans accepted the situation in a manner 
befitting a people who had made so many sacrifices and 
endured so many wrongs without complaint, and whose 
heroic sons had won glory and honor on every battlefield 
of the war. 

Thirty-nine thousand and twelve officers and men of 
Johnston’s army were paroled at Greensboro, N. C., and 
other points, in accordance with the military convention 
of April 26, 1865, and among them were 2,000 Tennes- 
seeans, all in Cheatham’s division. The paroled soldiers, 
maintaining their organizations, retired to Salisbury, 
where rations were distributed and $1.25 in coin was 
paid to officers and men. This fund constituted the 
military chest of the army and had just come under the 
control of General Johnston, under orders from President 
Davis. It was the first payment in coin made to the 
troops, and the first of any description for many months. 
A touching farewell to the troops was published by Gen- 
eral Johnston, and the Tennessee brigade marched to 
Greeneville, Tenn., under command of Gen. J. B. 
Palmer, and took the cars for their homes. 


CHAPTER XT. 


TENNESSEEANS IN VIRGINIA—RECORDS OF ARCHER’S 
AND JOHNSON’S BRIGADES. 


HEN Brig.-Gen. W. W. Loring took command of 
the ‘‘Northwestern army,’ then distributed at 


various points in West Virginia, in July, 1861, 
he was joined at Huntersville by Brig.-Gen. Daniel S, 
Donelson’s Tennessee brigade, composed of the Eighth 
and Sixteenth regiments under Cols. Alfred Fulton 
and John H. Savage, and by Brig.-Gen. Samuel R. 
Anderson’s Tennessee brigade, composed of the First, 
Col. George Maney; the Seventh, Col. Robert Hatton, 
and the Fourteenth, Col. W. A. Forbes. Early in 
August, Gen. R. E. Lee assumed command of the forces 
in West Virginia, and Brig.-Gen. W. S. Rosecrans became 
his opponent in command of the Federal forces. In 
preparing the well-laid scheme to destroy the Federal 
forces at Cheat Mountain pass, General Lee moved 
Donelson’s and Anderson’s brigades to the right and 
left of the Federal position by circuitous mountain paths, 
which enabled them to penetrate the rear of the enemy. 
General Lee said: ‘‘With great effort the troops intended 
for the surprise had reached their destination, having 
traversed 20 miles of steep, rugged mountain paths, 
and the last day through a terrible storm which lasted 
all night, and in which they had to stand drenched to 
the skin in the cold rain. When morning broke I could 
see the enemy’s tents on Valley river at the point on the 
Huttonsville road just below me. It was a tempting 
sight. We waited for the attack (by Rust) on Cheat 
mountain, which was to be the signal, till1oa.m. But 
the signal did not come. All chance for surprise was 
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gone, the opportunity was lost and our plan discovered.”’ 

During these operations Col. John H. Savage, of the 
Sixteenth Tennessee, with a guide, captured an entire 
company of Federal infantry with their arms and accouter- 
ments. The Savannah, Ga., Republican published an 
account of Colonel Savage’s bold action in a communica- 
tion dated September 21, 1861: 


A Bold Capture.—After marching about three miles 
from Tygart river, Colonel Savage of the Sixteenth Ten- 
nessee regiment, desiring to make a reconnoissance, 
sallied off from his regiment at least a quarter of a mile, 
and while alone he suddenly and unexpectedly came 
up to where a company of Yankee pickets were stationed. 
Both he and they were considerably surprised, but the 
gallant colonel, changing not a color in his countenance, 
in a bold and defiant manner, standing erect in his stir- 
tups, looking in his rear and then quickly facing the 
pickets, exclaimed in a stentorian voice: ‘‘You rascals, 
if you don’t ground arms and surrender immediately, my 
men shall surround you and shoot you to pieces in a 
minute.’’ They did surrender and he made them pris- 
oners. The company consisted of three commissioned, 
four non-commissioned officers and sixty privates. 
(Head’s History Sixteenth Tennessee.) 


After the withdrawal of the troops from Sewell moun- 
tain, Donelson’s brigade was sent to South Carolina and 
Anderson’s remained with Loring until after Stonewall 
Jackson’s winter campaign. 

On the rst of January, 1862, Anderson’s brigade moved 
from its encampment near Winchester, Va., in the 
direction of Bath, as part of the expedition commanded 
by Gen. Stonewall Jackson. Approaching Bath on the 
morning of the 4th, General Jackson directed Loring, 
commanding his advance, to move a regiment to the left 
along the mountain which commanded the town. Colonel 
Maney was directed to execute the order, and General 
Jackson reported that ‘‘it was undertaken with a 
patriotic enthusiasm which entitles the First Tennessee 
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regiment and its commander to special praise.’’ Subse- 
quently, the Seventh under Colonel Hatton, and a section 
of Shumaker’s battery under Lieutenant Lanier, were 
ordered to co-operate with Maney. The troops had not 
advanced far before the enemy fled, leaving his baggage 
and stores. General Jackson was entirely successful in 
the expedition, though the weather was intensely cold, 
and snow and sleet made the roads almost impassable to 
wagons and teams, and very trying to the men. 

On the 13th of February, Anderson’s brigade was 
ordered to Aquia creek, except the First regiment, which 
was ordered to Tennessee. 

In the organization of the army of Northern Virginia, 
on the peninsula, April 30, 1862, the Tennessee brigade, 
composed of the First, Col. Peter Turney; the Seventh, 
Col. Robert Hatton, and the Fourteenth, Col. W. A. 
Forbes, 2,030 strong, was commanded by Brig.-Gen. 
Samuel R. Anderson, and constituted a part of Whiting’s 
division of the reserve corps under the command of Maj.- 
Gen. G. W. Smith. 

On the 8th of May this brigade participated in the 
affair at Eltham, which, General Smith stated, ‘‘forms 
one of the most interesting incidents of the march of my 
command in retiring from Yorktown out of the penin- 
sula.’’ Having learned that the enemy had anchored off 
West Point and was landing troops, General Smith 
attacked on May 7th with Hood’s and Hampton’s bri- 
gades. Two attempts were made to flank the Confed- 
erates, but the appearance of Gen. S. R. Anderson with 
the Tennessee brigade (said the division general) on 
our left, made that flank secure. The enemy was driven 
a mile and a half through a dense forest, in which it was 
impossible to see over 30 or 4o yards, until he took 
refuge under the cover of his gunboats, leaving many 
dead and wounded on the field, while the Confederate 
loss was but 8 killed and 32 wounded, a few of the latter 
belonging to the Tennessee brigade. 
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General Whiting said: ‘‘I take occasion to make my 
acknowledgments to Brigadier-General Anderson of Ten- 
nessee, who, arriving on the field at a critical moment 
to the support of General Hood, and placing two of his 
regiments in the fire of the enemy, courteously waived 
the command, although senior to us all.”’ 

Soon after this affair General Anderson was relieved at 
his own request, and on the 23d, Col. Robert Hatton of the 
Seventh Tennessee was made brigadier-general. Lieut.- 
Col. John F. Goodner was promoted to the command of 
of the Seventh, Maj. John K. Howard was made lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and Capt. John A. Fite was made major. 

At 12:30 0’clock on the morning of May 31st, Whiting’s, 
Hood’s and Pettigrew’s brigades were placed near the 
fork of the Nine-mile and New Bridge roads, Hatton’s 
and Hampton’s in reserve near Mrs. Christian’s farm. 
Between 4 and 5 o’clock p. m. Longstreet opened the 
battle of Seven Pines. 

General Whiting was ordered to move his command 
by the Nine-mile road to Longstreet’s assistance, and as 
they came up they were at once hotly engaged. Gen. 
G. W. Smith stated that when Hatton came up, his bri- 
gade was formed on the edge of the field near the road. 
It moved across the field with alacrity, and the pre- 
cision of its movement in line of battle has been seldom 
equaled, even on the parade ground. Instructions were 
given for putting the brigade in close action. At the 
same time it was already under a deadly fire in a dense, 
entangled wood, struggling through a morass covered 
with logs and thick bushes. The men continued to 
advance without firing a shot until coming up with the 
front line of troops already engaged, when they, too, 
commenced firing, advancing upon the left to within 
15 or 20 yards of the line of fire of the enemy, 
which came from the low bank of anold ditch. The 
thickness of the woods and undergrowth prevented the 
officers from seeing their men except in limited numbers, 
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while the roar of musketry was almost deafening. Very 
seldom, if ever, did troops in their first battle go so 
close to a covered line under so strong a fire and remain 
within such short distance so long a time. On no part 
of the line did the enemy leave their cover or advance 
one single foot. Our troops held their position until it 
was too dark to distinguish friend from foe. The engage- 
ment lasted one hour anda half. It was the first battle 
for Hatton’s brigade, and as it moved into action in the 
presence of President Davis, Gen. J. E. Johnston, com- 
manding the army, and Gen. R. E. Lee, then military 
adviser of the President, it is not remarkable that its 
movements, under such an inspiration, excited the 
admiration of the division general. Three fresh brigades 
were ready to move forward into close action, and there 
is no reason to doubt that with one short hour of daylight 
the enemy would have been driven into the swamps of 
the Chickahominy. As it was, darkness compelled the 
abandonment of an unfinished task, and the troops were 
withdrawn from the swamp and bivouacked within 
musket range of the enemy. When General Smith 
withdrew his troops, he was informed that General John- 
ston had been severely wounded and disabled, which 
misfortune devolved on him the temporary command of 
the army. On the following day at 2 o’clock p. m. Gen. 
Robert E. Lee was assigned to the command of the army. 

Seven Pines would have been a fatal day for Tennessee 
if no other casualty had befallen Hatton’s brigade than 
the fall of its commander. ‘‘The personal bearing and 
conduct of the lamented General Hatton upon the field 
were gallant, and true to his high social and official 
character,’ said General Smith. ‘‘He fell while bravely 
and skillfully leading his brigadein the extreme front 
of the battle.” Robert Hatton carried into the military 
service of the country the good wishes and affections of 
a greater number of people of his State than any other 
one of its citizen soldiers. Young and gifted, of the 
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noblest character, he gathered about him the largest 
personal and political following. An ardent adherent and 
lover of the Federal government and Union of the States 
up to the date of President Lincoln’s proclamation calling 
for troops, he then espoused the cause of the South, and 
the influence of his action stimulated many thousands of 
Tennesseeans to abandon all allegiance to the Washington 
government. 

No officer of the brigade reported its action on the 
battlefield or furnished lists of casualties. Capt. J. H. 
Moore, Seventh Tennessee, is authority for the state- 
ment that ‘‘Adjt. G. A. Howard and eight out of the ten 
company commanders and half of the privates of the 
Seventh were killed or wounded.’’ The losses were 
heavy in the First and Fourteenth. Dr. John Martin, 
assistant surgeon of the Fourteenth, was killed on the 
field while in the act of giving- succor to a wounded 
man of his regiment. 

A short time before the battles of Mechanicsville and 
Gaines’ Mill, Brig.-Gen. J. J. Archer was assigned to the 
command of the Tennessee brigade which became part 
of A. P. Hill’s division. This organization was main- 
tained to the end. General Archer was distinguished at 
Seven Pines as colonel of the Fifth Texas, and there 
he won his promotion. 

In referring to his part in the battle which preceded 
the great fights around Richmond, Gen. A. P. Hill said 
it was never contemplated that his division alone should 
receive the shock of battle at Mechanicsville, but such 
was the case, the only assistance received being from the 
division commanded by Brigadier-General Ripley. It was 
the intention of General Lee to attack the Federal right 
in the early morning of the 26th of June. Gen. Stonewall 
Jackson was expected to be in position at the dawn of day, 
but receiving no intelligence from him at 3 o’clock p. m. 
General Hill determined, in pursuance of General Lee’s 
original orders, to cross the Chickahominy with a brigade, 
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push on, and clear the Meadow bridge. At 3 o'clock 
General Hill crossed the bridge with his entire division, 
encountering slight opposition, the enemy falling back to 
Mechanicsville. 

The Tennessee brigade, reduced at Seven Pines to 
1,228 muskets, marched into the town and thence up the 
Mechanicsville turnpike, in line of battle, the Nineteenth 
Georgia on the left, the First Tennessee, Lieut.-Col. J. C. 
Shackelford commanding, on the right, the Fifth Alabama 
and Seventh Tennessee supporting, the Fourteenth Ten- 
nessee co-operating with Field’s brigade. The brigade 
moved steadily forward to Beaver Dam creek under a 
heavy fire of all arms, the enemy being heavily intrenched 
on the opposite bank. Night closed before a crossing 
could be effected, and before morning the enemy aban- 
doned their works and the battlefield. The Tennessee 
brigade lost 43 killed and 171 wounded, among the latter 
the gallant Maj. John A. Fite. The object of this attack, 
clearing the way for Longstreet’s corps, was fully 
accomplished. 

General McClellan, commanding the Federal army, 
stated that at the time of this battle he was satisfied that 
he had to deal with at least double his numbers. 
McClellan’s army wasabout 100,ooostrong, with 40,000 
under McDowell covering Washington. The field returns 
of the army of Northern Virginia show a strength of 
81,000, and of this force 30,000 under Magruder were 
covering Richmond. 

On the morning of the 27th, Hill’s division crossed Bea- 
ver Damcreek, and under orders of General Lee, took the 
route to Cold Harbor or Gaines’ mill. 

Arriving at the creek upon which Gaines’ mill is located, 
half a mile from Cold Harbor, the enemy was discovered 
upon the opposite bank. At 2:30 p. m. of the 27th, Gen- 
eral Hill advanced his division to the attack, and soon dis- 
covered that the whole force of the enemy was in his 
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The Tennessee brigade, now reduced to less than 1,000 
men, says General Archer, advanced alone and unsup- 
ported across an open field to attack the enemy posted 
and protected in the wood beyond by the works, which a 
short time afterward it required seven brigades to carry. 
The Tennesseeans advanced at a double-quick to within 
twenty steps of the breastworks, when they fell back 
before an irresistible fire of artillery and small-arms. A 
half hour later they moved forward to the attack of the 
same position and entered the works in the front line of 
attack, the enemy now being swept from the field. 

Archer’s brigade lost in this action 49 killed and 271 
wounded, a loss in the two days’ battles of 542. Among 
the killed was the. intrepid Lieut.-Col. J. C. Shackelford, 
commanding the First Tennessee. Capt. William P. 
Tolley of the same regiment was dangerously wounded 
and disabled for life. He was one of the most gallant 
soldiers of the war, and enjoys the distinction of command- 
ing the first company organized in Tennessee. All the 
field officers of this regiment and of the Seventeenth 
Tennessee were killed or wounded. The gallant Col. 
John F. Goodner and Maj. W. H. Williamson of the 
Seventh were severely wounded. Lieut.-Col. John K. 
Howard of the same regiment received a mortal wound. 
A noble gentleman, a gifted orator, a valiant soldier, he 
fell in the first charge of his regiment, close up to the 
enemy’s works. It was not the fortune of many regi- 
ments to have two field officers so richly endowed intel- 
lectually as Hatton and Howard. Ina notice of Hatton, 
written a few days after his fall, Colonel Howard said: 
‘*A whole community will assemble around the stricken 
widow of our general; and the mothers of the noble boys 
who fell by his side will mingle their tears with hers’’; 
words prophetic of a scene to be re-enacted in a few short 
weeks by the same community of people when intelligence 
of his own untimely death was received. 

Sunday, June zgth, Hill’s division recrossed the 
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Chickahominy, and on Monday, the 30th, it moved up by 
the cross made by the Long Bridge road and the Quaker 
road near Frayser’s farm. Longstreet was warmly en- 
gaged when, Hill’s division coming up, one after another 
of his brigade was sent forward whenever assistance was 
wanted. General Hill stated that ‘‘on our extreme right, 
matters seemed to be going badly. Two brigades of 
Longstreet’s division had been roughly handled and had 
fallen back. Archer was brought up and sent in, and, in 
his shirt-sleeves, leading his gallant brigade, affairs were 
soon restored in that quarter.’’ At dark the enemy made 
a desperate pressure on the Confederate line, but a part 
of Wilcox's brigade moved into the fight ata critical 
moment with a ‘‘loud and long rebel yell,’’ and the contest 
was ended by the retirement of the enemy. ‘The trophies 
of Hill’s division this day were fourteen pieces of artillery 
and two stand of colors. 

The next evening was fought the battle of Malvern Hill. 
Hill's division was placed in line of battle near the scene 
of action and under fire, but was not actively engaged. 
At night the Federal army continued its retreat to Harri- 
son’s landing on the James river. Here McClellan took 
position under the protecting guns of the fleet, fortified, 
and renewed his call for reinforcements. 

McClellan’s losses in these operations were reported 
officially to be 22,686 killed, wounded and captured; but 
more than this, his army lost its prestige, and the Wash- 
ington authorities were dissatisfied and disgruntled at his 
failure to capture Richmond. The army of Northern 
Virginia lost 16,782 killed, wounded and missing, but it 
won the confidence and stimulated the hopes of the coun- 
try, and achieved imperishable honor for its commanding 
general. 

On the 26th of June, Maj.-Gen. John Pope of the 
United States army was assigned to command of the 
Federal army of Virginia. In President Lincoln’s order 
making the assignment, he stated that the object was 
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to protect ‘‘the national capital from danger of insult, 
to attack and overcome the rebel forces under Jackson 
and Ewell, and render the most effective aid to relieve 
General McClellan and capture Richmond.” Under 
date of the 14th of July, General Pope in an ad- 
dress to his army said: ‘tI have come to you from the 
West, where we have always seen the backs of our enemies; 
I presume that I have been called here to pursue the 
same system.’’ Pope had under his command 77,779 
men of all arms, soon reinforced by Burnside’s command 
with 12,000, and by Cox from the Kanawha with 6,000. 
McClellan’s army, strong and well appointed, remained 
inactive for a month. 

On the 13th of July, General Jackson was ordered to 
Gordonsville, Pope’s advance having reached the Rap- 
idan. A. P. Hill, with his division, was ordered on July 
27th to join General Jackson. On the 21st of July, Pope, 
writing to Banks, one of his corps commanders, said, 
“‘Let Bayard amuse Ewell with cavalry.’’ He felt him- 
self master of the situation until on the morning of the 9th 
of August, Jackson (greatly inferior in numbers) burst 
upon him with great fury, and pushed him from the field 
in retreat, capturing 400 prisoners, including a brigadier- 
general, 5,300 stand of small-arms, one piece of artillery, 
several caissons and three colors. On the 11th he sued 
for permission to bury his dead. General Jackson 
remained in position during the day of the 12th, and at 
night returned to Gordonsville. The next morning Pope 
telegraphed General Halleck, ‘‘The enemy has retreated 
under cover of the night;’’ but the general-in-chief, wiser 
than his redoubtable lieutenant, briefly answered, ‘‘Be- 
ware of a snare. Feigned retreats are Secesh tactics.’’ 
On the 13th, General Lee congratulated General Jackson 
on his victory. 

In this action at Cedar Run, the Tennessee troops par- 
ticipating were the First, Col. Peter Turney; the Seventh, 
Col. John A. Fite, andthe Fourteenth, Col. W. A. Forbes, 
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of Archer’s brigade. General Archer reported that he 
found General Jackson’s division already engaged when 
he arrived at 5 p. m., and pushing forward to engage the 
enemy, he crossed a field under heavy fire, where he lost 
19 killed and 116 wounded, after which he met with no 
“opposition, but took a number of prisoners and contin- 
ued the pursuit until night.’’ The Tennesseeans lost 11 
killed, 81 wounded; among the wounded, Col. John A. 
Fite and acting Maj. James C. Franklin; among the 
killed, Lieuts. Alexander Hogan and John Wise, Seventh 
Tennessee. Lieut.-Col. G. A. Harrell, Fourteenth 
Tennessee, was mortally wounded. 

Gen. Stonewall Jackson reported that ‘‘the conduct of 
officers and men during the battle merits great praise,” 
and in concluding his report to General Lee, he said: ‘‘In 
order to render thanks to God for the victory of Cedar 
Run and other past victories, and to implore His contin- 
ued favor in the future, divine service was held in the 
army on August 14th.”’ 

Of the affair at Warrenton Springs ford, August 24th, 
General Archer says: ‘‘ My brigade remained in bivouac in 
reserve, and although exposed to heavy shelling from the 
enemy’s batteries, sustained no loss.” After this the bri- 
gade marched to Manassas Junction, arriving there on the 
26th of August, advanced in line, and soon came in sight of 
theenemy. Gen. Stonewall Jackson riding up with a bat- 
tery, ordered General Archer to support it, and the enemy 
was soon broken and forced to retreat toward the rail- 
road bridge of Bull run. In this action Archer reported 
a loss of 4 killed and 17 wounded. 

August 28th the brigade marched through Centreville, 
up the Warrenton turnpike, and across Bull run, and 
formed in line nearly parallel with the railroad cut. 
When the engagement opened, about 5 p. m., Archer 
moved forward to support the batteries, and remained 
under a heavy fire of shot and shell until twilight. The 
next morning he was posted on the extreme left of Hill’s 
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division. At 3p. m. the brigade was moved to the right, 
and an hour later it advanced to the railroad cut, to the 
relief of Pender’s brigade. As the last regiment, the 
First Tennessee, entered the cut, it was ordered to fire 
on the enemy, ‘‘which it did with great effect,’’ the 
enemy answering with a furious assault upon the brigade 
front. The attack, however, was firmly and gallantly 
resisted and the enemy driven back, but reinforced he 
made a second vigorous attack which was repelled by a 
countercharge. General Archer says of this second 
charge: ‘‘Many of my men were out of ammunition 
and charged with empty rifles. I did not average two 
cartridges to the man. A third assault was repulsed in 
the same manner, my brigade charging upon the enemy 
with loud cheers and driving them back with their empty 
tifles.’’ The next morning he relieved General Early’s 
pickets with 130 men under ‘‘the brave Col. N. J. George, 
First Tennessee, who is always ready and anxious for the 
most daring service.’’ Soon the brigade was attacked, the 
enemy was driven back into the woods, and Archer’s men 
‘‘obtained a fresh supply of ammunition from the cart- 
ridge boxes of the dead Yankees.’’ At 5 o’clock p. m. 
Archer and Pender advanced into the open field where 
the enemy was posted with one battery of six guns, with 
two other batteries in supporting distance, and with 
infantry supports toall. The two brigades moved directly 
on the six-gun battery, but the enemy stood to his guns 
and continued to fire until the Confederates were within 
75 yards. At this juncture the enemy began to break, 
but Archer captured three pieces, while Pender over- 
took and captured the other three. This action was hotly 
contested, the loss in Archer’s brigade being 17 killed and 
196 wounded. Among the dead, Tennessee mourned Col. 
W. A. Forbes, Fourteenth, who was killed near the bat- 
tery captured in another moment by his comrades. A. P. 
Hill referred to him as ‘‘the brave Colonel Forbes.” 
General Archer commended in his report two Tennes- 
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seeans, of whom he said: ‘‘Among the officers whose gal- 
lantry I especially noticed in this action was Lieut.-Col. 
N. J. George, First Tennessee; also F. M. Barnes, private 
of Company A, Fourteenth Tennessee, who seized the 
colors from the hands of the wounded color-bearer and 
bore them bravely through the fight.” Capt. Young T. 
Stubblefield and Lieut. W. E. Forbes, First Tennessee, 
were among the killed. Major Morris, Fourteenth Ten- 
nessee, was mortally wounded. 

General Lee reported, in the series of engagements 
on the plains of Manassas, 7,000 Federal prisoners 
taken in addition to 2,090 wounded and abandoned by 
Pope’s army, and the capture of 30 pieces of artillery and 
upward of 20,000 stand of small-arms. At Cedar Run 
and the combats and battles here recited, Archer lost in 
killed and wounded 369, out of a brigade of 1,200 strong, 
or nearly one-third of his effective total. At the battle 
of Second Manassas, Jackson reported that at one time 
pending the engagement “‘the opposing forces delivered 
their volleys into each other at the distance of ten paces.”’ 

The Federal army fell back on Washington City and 
General Pope was at once relieved of his command. 

In the brief campaign against Pope, the Fourteenth 
Tennessee lost three field officers, Forbes, Harrell and 
Morris; Maj. William McComb succeeded Lieutenant- 
Colonel Harrell, and on the fall of Colonel Forbes, suc- 
ceeded to the command of the regiment. Capt. J. W. 
Lockert was made lieutenant-colonel, and Capt. J. H. 
Johnson became major. 

When General Lee started on his Maryland campaign, 
he dispatched Gen. Stonewall Jackson with about one- 
third of his army in the direction of Harper's Ferry, which 
was invested on the evening of September 14, 1862. Ten- 
nesseeans participating in the series of battles from War- 
renton ford to Shepherdstown, inclusive, were the First 
Tennessee, Col. Peter Turney; Seventh Tennessee, Maj. 
S. G. Shepard; Fourteenth Tennessee, Lieut.-Col. Lockert 
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of Archer’s brigade, A. P. Hill’s division. Archer 
advanced toward the southern defenses of Bolivar heights, 
in rear of Harper’s Ferry, and was halted for the night 
within 400 yards of the enemy’s guns. The next morning, 
while he was struggling through a well-constructed abatis 
in the immediate front of the enemy, the garrison, 11,000 
strong, was surrendered to General Jackson. Archer’s 
brigade lost 1 man killed and 22 wounded. 

The capture of Harper’s Ferry with the garrison and 
73 pieces of artillery, 13,000 stand of small-arms, 200 
wagons with large quantities of stores and supplies, was a 
brilliant achievement and a shock to the Federal author- 
ities. At once a commission, presided over by Major-Gen- 
eral Hunter, was organized to inquire into the causes of 
the surrender. After along and tedious investigation the 
responsibility was fixed upon Col. Dixon S. Miles, com- 
manding the garrison. He was mortally wounded in the 
attack made by General Jackson’s forces, and died in a 
few hours; he could not appear before any earthly tri- 
bunal, still Major-General Hunter announced in his 
official report that his “incapacity, amounting to almost 
imbecility, led to the shameful surrender of this important 
post.’’ 

The morning after the surrender, the Tennesseeans 
marched 17 miles to the field of Sharpsburg. It was 
a long and fatiguing march. Arriving on the field, 
Archer was placed on the left of Hill’s division and was 
immediately engaged. General Archer reported that ‘‘in 
passing over the distance, 250 yards, I lost nearly one- 
third of my already greatly-reduced command, but it 
rushed forward, alone, at double-quick, giving the enemy 
but little time to estimate its small numbers, and drove 
him from his strong position.’’ The enemy was posted 
in force behind a stone fence. It was now near sunset. 

Archer remained in position all of the next day. 
The following morning General Lee retired across the 
Potomac, Archer’s brigade constituting part of the rear 
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guard. At Sharpsburg the Seventh Tennessee was com- 
manded by Lieut. George A. Howard, adjutant of the 
regiment. The brigade lost 14 killed and 90 wounded, 
among the latter, Col. William McComb, Fourteenth. 
General Archer said of him that his gallant conduct 
attracted his attention, ‘‘though where all who were 
engaged behaved so gallantly, it is difficult to select 
examples of particular merit.” 

Gen. R. E. Lee, referring to the conduct of we Ss 
and four other iriatles of Hill’s division, said: ‘‘By this 
time, between 3 and 4 p. m., Gen. A. P. Hill with five of 
his brigades reached the scene of action, drove the enemy 
immediately from the position they had taken, restoring 
our right and maintaining our ground.’’ Gen. A. P. Hill, 
in his report, states that when General Lee placed him in 
position he was not a moment toosoon. The enemy had 
already advanced in three lines, had broken through 
D. R. Jones’ division, captured McIntosh’s battery, and 
were in full tide of success. With a yell of defiance 
Archer charged them, retook McIntosh’s guns and drove 
them back pellmell. 

When General Lee recrossed the Potomac he left 
Brigadier-General Pendleton on the Virginia side with the 
reserve artillery and 600 infantry to guard the crossing. 
During the day Gen. Fitz John Porter of the Federal 
army, with his corps, appeared on the opposite side, and 
that night (the 19th) crossed several brigades over. 
After a short engagement Pendleton’s infantry support 
gave way and four of his guns were captured. Orders 
were now sent to General Hill to return with his division 
and dislodge the enemy, who had taken position on the 
right bank of the river under cover of their artillery on 
the commanding hills on the opposite side. General Hill, 
who had bivouacked five miles in front of Shepherdstown, 
returned in the early morning of the zoth, made his for- 
mation, and advanced to attack the enemy, who had lined 
the opposite hills with 70 pieces of artillery, and posted 
Tenn 18 
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the infantry who had crossed onthe crest of the high 
banks of the Virginia shores. General Hill stated that 
his troops advanced in the face of the most tremendous 
fire of artillery he had ever witnessed, and too much 
praise could not be awarded the regiments for their steady, 
unwavering step. General Pender, with three brigades, 
became hotly engaged, and Archer, commanding his own, 
Lane’s and Brockenbrough’s brigades, moved by the 
left flank, and after forming on Pender’s left, a simulta- 
neous daring charge was made which drove the enemy in 
mad confusion inthe river. ‘‘Then commenced the most 
terrible slaughter that has yet been witnessed. The 
broad surface of the Potomac was blue with the floating 
bodies of our foe. But few escaped to tell the tale.” 
General Archer reported that many of the enemy’s troops 
were killed, and many driven down the precipitous banks 
into the river. Two hundred prisoners were taken. 
Archer and Pender had 30 killed and 231 wounded. In 
this affair, Col. Peter Turney commanded the First, Col- 
onel Lockert the Fourteenth, and Adjt. George A. How- 
ard the Seventh Tennessee. 

At nightfall the brigade returned to the bivouac of the 
previous night. General Lee marched his army to the 
Opequon near Martinsburg, and after a few days to the 
vicinity of Winchester, marching thence after a long rest 
a distance of 175 miles in twelve days. Archer’s brigade 
reached: the Massaponax hills near Fredericksburg on the 
3d of December. 

‘“The history of the achievements of the army from the 
time it advanced from Gordonsville leaves nothing to be 
said in commendation of the courage, fortitude and good 
conduct of both officers and men,’’ said General Lee in his 
official report. 

On the sth of November, 1862, President Lincoln 
relieved Major-General McClellan and assigned Major- 
General Burnside to the command of the army of the 
Potomac. General Burnside assumed command and con- 
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centrated the army, 113,000 strong, at Fredericksburg. 
General Lee, discovering his purpose, rapidly concentrated 
. the army of Northern Virginia, and when the Federal army 
crossed the Rappahannock, he was in position ready for 
Burnside’s attack. Burnside crossed the river on the 
night of the 11th of December, 1862, with a division, and 
occupied Fredericksburg. On the 13th his troops were 
all over the river, and at 9 a. m. his advance was made 
on the right wing of our army commanded by Gen. Stone- 
wall Jackson. A. P. Hill’s division, on Jackson’s right, 
was fiercely assailed. 

General Archer, commanding the Tennesseeans, re- 
ported that when the enemy advanced upon his brigade, 
several batteries were brought forward and placed in 
position, about 1,000 yards distant; at 10:30 they turned 
all their guns on his line, and after thirty minutes Meade’s 
and Doubleday’s divisions boldly came forward to the 
attack. This advance was met with such a destructive 
fire that the enemy in front hastily fell back and took 
shelter in a railroad cut, where he remained during the 
action. In the meantime another column of troops 
entered the point of wood on Archer’s left, passing around 
his flank, and attacked the Nineteenth Georgia and Four- 
teenth Tennessee in rear with a superior force, and com- 
pelled these regiments to retire, leaving 160 prisoners in 
the enemy’s hands. A part of the Seventh Tennessee, 
seeing the regiments on the left give way, left the 
trenchesin disorder. The First Tennessee, said General 
Archer, with Lieuts. F. A. Timberlake, O. H. Foster, B. 
Wilmouth and Wm. T. Baird of the Seventh Tennessee, 
with a portion of their regiment, held the ground gal- 
lantly, and after ammunition was exhausted, charged with 
empty guns under Lieut.-Col. N. J. George (Colonel 
Turney having been wounded early in the action) across 
the railroad track, with Hoke’s brigade of Early’s divi- 
sion, and forced the enemy to retire in confusion. Gen. 
R. E. Lee, referring to this action in his official report, 
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said Archer and Lane repulsed that: portion of the line in 
their immediate front, but before the interval between 
these commands. could be closed, the enemy passed 
through in overwhelming numbers and turned the left of 
Archer andthe right of Lane, attacking in front and flank 
the two regiments of Archer and the brigade of Lane, 
which after a brave and obstinate resistance gave way. 
Archer held his line with the First Tennessee and with 
the Fifth Alabama battalion, assisted by the Forty-second 
Virginia and the Twenty-second Virginia battalion, until 
reinforcements arrived. It was at this point that Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel George made the brilliant and effective 
charge, in connection with Hoke’s brigade, that contribu- 
ted largely to the general success. 

General Archer stated that Lieut. Z. G. Gunn, Four- 
teenth Tennessee, fellin the most gallant performance of 
duty. Colonel Turney, Lieutenant-Colonel George, Maj. 
F. G. Buchanan and Capt. M. Turney, First Tennessee, 
were wounded. 

General Lee had 20,000 troops engaged, of which he 
lost 4,101 killed and wounded. Burnside reported 1,152 
killed and 9,000 wounded. The official returns give his 
loss at 12,658. General Lee captured goo prisoners and 
9,000 stand of arms. 

The 14th and 15th passed without an attempt at an 
advance, and during the night of the 15th, Burnside 
retreated across the Rappahannock. 

General Burnside stated in his official report of the 
battle that he had made ‘‘four distinct efforts ’’ (to cross 
the Rappahannock) between November 9, 1862, and 
January 25, 1863. The first failed for want of pontoons; 
the second was the battle of Fredericksburg; the third was 
stopped by President Lincoln, and the fourth was defeated 
by the elements. On the 25th of January he was relieved 
and Maj.-Gen. Joseph Hooker was assigned to the com- 
mand of the army of the Potomac. 

After the battle of Fredericksburg, the army of North- 
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ern Virginia under General Lee remained encamped on 
the south side of the Rappahannock until the latter part 
of April, 1863, the Federal army, then under General 
Hooker, occupying the north side of the river opposite 
Fredericksburg, extending to the Potomac. On the 28th, 
the enemy crossed the river in force at Fredericks- 
burg, but no advance was attempted. General Lee learned 
that Hooker was moving a large force up and across the 
Rappahannock and across the Rapidan, following routes 
near Chancellorsville, with the purpose of gaining the rear 
of the Confederate army. On the rst of May, Jackson’s 
corps moved in the direction of Chancellorsville, at 8 
a.m. began preparation for battle, and the enemy now 
advancing was easily pushed back to Chancellorsville. 

At 11 a.m. on the 2d, Archer’s brigade was withdrawn 
from the plank road and was ordered to the left of the 
Welford Furnace road; but after marching two miles the 
brigade commander learned that a large body of the 
enemy had attacked our army train in his rear and driven 
off the troops guarding it. On receiving this important 
information he at once returned and found that the 
enemy had been repulsed by Lieut.-Col. J. T. Brown of 
the artillery, assisted by detachments of infantry, among 
them Capt. W. S. Moore with two companies of the 
Fourteenth Tennessee. Captain Moore, who had just 
been relieved from picket duty, was returning to his regi- 
ment, and thus was opportunely at the right place when 
the train was attacked and bore a conspicuous part in its 
protection. In his official report, General Lee made hon- 
orable mention of Captain Moore and his command. 

The next morning General Archer moved forward to 
the attack, driving the enemy’s skirmishers. The bri- 
gade attacked at a double-quick and drove the enemy in 
confusion, capturing four pieces of artillery. and 100 pris- 
oners. Referring to this incident, General Heth, com- 
manding the division (General Hill having been wounded), 
said General Archer advanced with his brigade, conform- 
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ing his line of battle to that of the enemy, charged the 
works in his front, and without the least halt or hesitation 
carried them, driving the enemy before him, who outnum- 
bered him five to one. General Archer captured a four- 
gun battery. Byhis gallant attack he secured the key to the 
enemy’s position, clearing a hill and open space in his front 
and gaining for our artillery a position from which they 
were enabled to silence the 29-gun battery of the enemy 
which had inflicted so much loss on our lines. From this 
position our artillery had alsoa raking fire on the enemy’s 
works on our right. Archer, after carrying the hill, 
advanced beyond the open space and attacked the enemy 
on his right, at which time he was joined by Anderson’s 
division. Reinforcements were brought up, a general 
advance took place, the enemy’s works were cleared, and 
he fell back in the direction of the United States ford. 
The field was won, but the fall of Stonewall Jackson made 
Chancellorsville a dearly-bought victory.” 

The Tennessee regiments of Archer’s brigade were com- 
manded as follows: The First by Lieut.-Col. N. J. George, 
the Second by Lieut.-Col. John A. Fite, and the Four- 
teenth by Lieut.-Col. Wm. McComb until, being wounded, 
he was succeeded by Capt. R. C. Wilson. Capt. W. W. 
Thompson, Fourteenth, and Lieut. Andrew T. Paul, 
Seventh, were killed. The three Tennessee regiments 
lost 189 killed, wounded and missing, of which number 
16 were captured. The Federal army of the Potomac 
lost during the Chancellorsville campaign in killed, 
wounded and missing, 17,287 officers and men, and 
retreated across the Rappahannock after signal defeats at 
Chancellorsville, Marye’s hill, and Salem heights. With 
a conspicuous absence of modesty, under date of the 6th 
of May, General Hooker issued a general order in which 
he tenders ‘‘to this army my congratulations on its 
achievements of the last seven days.”’ 

After General Lee’s decisive victory at Chancellorsville 
he determined to draw the Federal army from its position 
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on the Rappahannock, and at the same time expel the 
Federal general, Milroy, from the valley of Virginia. In 
execution of this purpose, Hill’s division was left in front 
of Hooker and the other two corps commenced the move- 
ment resulting in the victory at Winchester on the 13th 
of June, which was followed by the march into Pennsyl- 
vania. Hooker, seeming to become bewildered by 
these movements, and uncertain as to the whereabouts of 
Lee’s army, abandoned his position on the Rappahannock. 
As late as the 17th of June he telegraphed the general- 
in-chief at Washington: ‘‘In your opinion is there any 
foundation for the report that the Confederates are at 
Chambersburg, Pa.?’’ On the 27th he was relieved 
and Maj.-Gen. George C. Meade was assigned to the com- 
mand of the army of the Potomac. The army was already 
in motion. 

When General Hill advanced on Gettysburg on the 
morning of the rst of July, he found it in possession 
of Buford’s Federal cavalry and the First, Third and 
Eleventh army corps under Major-General Reynolds. 
Major-General Heth, in advance, stated that his divi- 
sion was disposed as follows: Archer’s Tennessee 
brigade on the right, with Davis’ brigade on the left, 
both in line of battle, Pettigrew’s and Brocken- 
brough’s in reserve. On the right of the turnpike 
Archer encountered heavy masses in his front, and 
his gallant little brigade, after being almost surrounded 
by superior forces in front and on both flanks, was 
forced back. The service at this time, said the divi- 
sion general, ‘‘lost that most gallant and meritorious 
officer, Brig.-Gen. James L. Archer,’’ who, with 60 or 70 of 
his men, was captured. A second advance was made by 
Heth’s and Pender’s divisions, and Lieutenant-General 
Ewell, coming up with two of his divisions, joined in the 
engagement, and the enemy were driven through Gettys- 
burg with heavy loss, including about 5,000 prisoners and 
several pieces of artillery. Of the action of Archer’s bri- 
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gade, Col. B. D. Fry, Thirteenth Alabama, commanding, 
General Heth said: ‘‘This brigade, the heroes of Chan- 
cellorsville, fully maintained its hard-won and well-de- 
served reputation.’’ During the night and the next day 
Archer’s brigade was in position on the right of Hill’s 
corps. This success and the partial successes of Long- 
street’s and Ewell’s corps on the 2d, determined General 
Lee to continue the assault the next day, the enemy in 
the meantime having strengthened his lines with earth- 
works. 

On the afternoon of the 3d of July, after the necessary 
preparation had been completed, the assault on Cemetery 
hill was made by Pickett’s and Heth’s divisions in the 
front line, Heth’s division commanded by Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Pettigrew (General Heth having been wounded in 
the affair of the 1st). The glory and fame of this charge, 
one of the most famous of modern times, belong alike to 
Pickett’s and Heth’s divisions. . They went forward sup- 
ported by Wilcox’s brigade of Anderson’s division, and 
Lane’s and Scales’ brigades of Pender’s division, under 
Major-General Trimble, the gallant Pender having 
received a mortal wound. Lieut.-Col. S. G. Shepard, com- 
manding the Seventh Tennessee, who succeeded to the 
command of Archer’s brigade after the capture of Col- 
onel Fry, in an official report stated that his brigade was 
on the right of Heth’s division in the following order: 
First Tennessee on the right, next the Thirteenth Ala- 
bama, next the Fourteenth Tennessee, on its left the Sev- 
enth Tennessee, and the Fifth Alabama battalion on the 
left of the brigade. 

The brigade was on the left of Pickett’s division. The 
enemy reserved his fire until the line was in close range, 
and then opened a terrible and well-directed volley. 
‘“‘Within 180 or 200 yards of his works,’’ said the brigade 
commander, ‘‘we came upon a lane running between 
two fences made of stout posts and plank. This was a 
great obstruction to us, but the men rushed over as 
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tapidly as possible, and advanced directly upon the en- 
emy’s works, the first line of which was composed of 
tough stones. The enemy abandoned this, but just in 
rear was massed a heavy force. By the time we reached 
this work, our lines-all along, as far as I could see, had 
become very much weakened. Archer’s brigade re- 
mained at the works fighting as long as any other troops 
on the right or left. Every flag in the brigade except 
one was captured at or within the enemy’s works.’’ The 
First Tennessee had three color-bearers shot down, the 
third one at the works; the Thirteenth Alabama lost three; 
the Fourteenth Tennessee had four shot down; the Seventh 
Tennessee lost three, all under the same citcumstances, 
except when the third color-bearer of the Seventh fell, 
the colors were torn from the staff by Capt. A. D. Norris © 
of that regiment, and concealed upon his person and 
restored to the regiment. Of seven field officers of the 
brigade, five were wounded and captured inside of the 
enemy’s works. Colonel Fry, Lieut.-Col. N. J. George, 
First Tennessee, Major (afterward lieutenant-colonel) 
Fite, Seventh Tennessee, the noble Capt. W. H. Wil- 
liamson, afterward major of the Seventh, who lost an 
arm, were among the number. The loss in company 
officers and men (their names were not reported) was in 
the same proportion. 

Capt. JohnH. Moore, of the Seventh Tennessee, one 
of the most distinguished officers of his rank in the serv- 
ice, in a communication published in the Philadelphia 
Times, stated that he lost 4o killed and wounded out of a 
total of 47 of his company, and that one company of North 
Carolina troops, of Pettigrew’s brigade, 84 strong, lost 
every officer and man killed or wounded. Captain Moore 
added, that ‘‘in justice to the hundreds of Heth’s division 
who fell in the works on Cemetery hill, in the lane and 
open fields, in the advance or retreat, I cannot be indif- 
ferent when the story of that grand charge is told, unless 
honors are divided with Heth’s division.’’ The brigade, 
‘Tenn 14 
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in the battles of the 1st and 3d, out of a total present of 
1,043, lost 677 killed, wounded and captured. After the 
repulse of our attacking column, General Lee remained 
in position in front of the enemy, awaiting an attack until 
the night of the 4th, when he retired and fell back be- 
yond Hagerstown, Md., without molestation. 

Gettysburg was a victory for the enemy, but it was won 
at great cost,—his return of casualties showing a loss of 
23,049 killed, wounded and captured. The returns also 
show a great Confederate loss, 20,451. The killed in the 
Federal army was 307 in excess of the killed in General 
Lee’s army, and the wounded exceeded that of the Con- 
federates by 684. In prisoners, the excess in favor of 
General Lee was 32. General Lee’s prisoners were cap- 
tured on the battlefield. Except the captures made on 
Cemetery hill and a few on the afternoon of the 1st, the 
prisoners lost by the army of Northern Virginia were bare- 
footed and foot-sore stragglers, captured after the battle. 

Leaving Hagerstown, Heth’s and Pender’s divisions 
constituting the rear guard of the army, Lee took po- 
sition between that point and Williamsport, then retired 
on the evening of the 13th to a point one mile and a half 
from Falling Waters, and formed line of battle. About 
11:30 a, m., says General Heth (now sufficiently recov- 
ered to command his division), a small body of cavalry 
numbering 40 or 55 men dashed up and charged his line, 
and in less than three minutes all of this reckless squad 
were killed but two or three. The noble General Petti- 
grew and one man of the Seventh Tennessee were mor- 
tally wounded. The charge by this body of Federal 
cavalry was made upon the First, Seventh and Four- 
teenth Tennessee and Thirteenth Alabama. <A few min- 
utes later, a large body of dismounted cavalry with artil- 
lery made a vigorous attack on Brockenbrough’s bri- 
gade, which was repulsed; but the enemy being heavily 
reinforced, Brockenbrough retired under orders. 

On the 14th of July, General Meade telegraphed Gen- 
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eral Halleck at Washington, that Brig.-Gen. Judson Kil- 
patrick, of the Federal cavalry, had captured a brigade 
of Confederate infantry, two pieces of artillery, two cais- 
sons, and a large number of small-arms at Falling Waters. 
This telegram was given to the public prints, and called 
forth an official reply and denial from General Lee, dated 
the 21st of July, 1863, in which he said: ‘‘The enemy did 
not capture any organized body of men. It rained with- 
out cessation, rendering the road very difficult to pass, 
and causing much delay. While the column was thus 
detained on the road, a number of men, worn down with 
fatigue, lay downin barns and by the roadside, and many 
were in this way left behind. The two guns were left in 
the road, because the horses that drew them were ex- 
hausted.’’ The attack made by the redoubtable Kilpat- 
rick was upon Archer’s Tennessee brigade and Brocken- 
brough’s Virginia brigade, and not a man was captured. 
Stragglers representing all commands were taken be- 
tween Hagerstown and Falling Waters; but every 
advance made by Kilpatrick was repulsed. General Heth 
reported that ‘‘the enemy made two cavalry charges, and 
on each occasion I witnessed the unhorsing of the entire 
party.’’ Concluding his report, made in October, 1863, he 
said: ‘‘I desire to brand upon its perpetrator a falsehood 
andcorrect anerror. General Meade reported to his gov- 
ernment that Kilpatrick had captured a brigade of in- 
fantry inthe fight at Falling Waters. After General Lee’s 
denial, General Meade reaffirmed his first statement upon 
the authority of Kilpatrick. General Kilpatrick, in order 
to glorify himself, has told a deliberate falsehood.’’ Heth 
had no artillery present, and seeing the necessity for it, 
an application was sent forward to General Hill fora 
battery, but his staff officer returned with an order to 
withdraw and cross the Potomac. 

The Tennessee brigade, of Heth’s division, began the 
battle of Gettysburg and fought the combat at Falling 
Waters, the last one of the army of Northern Virginia 
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north of the Potomac. General Archer suffered a long 
imprisonment, and was one of the victims of that barba- 
rous action on the part of the Federal authorities which 
placed him, with a shipload of Confederate officers, under 
the fire of our own guns in Charleston harbor. He was 
exchanged in the autumn of 1864, and was promoted to 
major-general, but was unfit for duty, and died froth dis- 
ease contracted in Charleston harbor. He was greatly 
beloved by his Tennessee brigade, at the head of which 
he had won distinction. 

Gen. U. S. Grant, promoted lieutenant-general and 
assigned to the command of the armies of the United 
States, on May 4, 1865, crossed the Rapidan at Ely’s 
and Germanna fords with an army 140,000 strong. 
General Lee confronted him with 64,000 men of all arms. 
In the battles which followed, Brig.-Gen. H. H. Walker 
commanded the Tennessee brigade; the First Tennessee 
was commanded by Maj. Felix G. Buchanan, the Seventh 
by Lieut.-Col. Samuel G. Shepard, the Fourteenth by 
Col. William McComb. On the 5th of May, Major-Gen- 
eral Warren, with the Fifth Federal corps, attacked 
Ewell’s corps, and was repulsed with a loss of many pris- 
oners and four pieces of artillery. At the same time 
Getty’s division, of the Sixth Federal corps, was sent out 
on the Orange plank road, reinforced by Hancock’s corps, 
and a combined assault was made upon Heth’s and Wil- 
cox’s divisions of Hills’ corps, which, said General Meade, 
‘‘was done at first successfully ;’’ but these two divisions, 
said General Lee, ‘‘resisted successfully repeated and 
desperate assaults’’ made by a very superior force. Heth 
and Wilcox inflicted such serious injury on the attacking 
force that Wadsworth’s division and Baxter’s brigade of 
Warren’s corps were hurried forward as reinforcements, 
but no advance was attempted, and night suspended hos- 
tilities. The next morning General Grant telegraphed to 
Halleck, ‘‘So far, there is no decisive result. Our loss to 
this time, 11:30 a. m., I do not think exceeds 8,000.”’ 
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Heth’s division opened the battle of the Wilderness. 
The Tennessee brigade was in line of battle for eighteen 
hours without rest. It was in good form and never deliv- 
ered battle with greater intrepidity. Ats5 a. m. of the 6th 
the enemy advanced, now reinforced by Burnside’s corps. 
The attacks made by the Fifth and Sixth corps, said Gen- 
eral Meade, were ‘‘without any particular success.’’ He 
claims that Hancock’s corps, with Wadsworth’s and Getty’s 
divisions, forced Heth and Wilcox to fall back for a mile 
in confusion, and states that ‘‘ Longstreet’s corps coming 
up, the tide of battle was turned and our victorious line 
was forced back.’’ At the close of the day, Longstreet, 
with a part of his corps, turned the right of the Sixth 
corps, capturing the general officers and many men, and 
this terminated the battle of the Wilderness. 

On the 8th, Gen. R. H. Anderson, with the advance of the 
Confederate army, repulsed the enemy with great slaugh- 
ter and took possession of Spottsylvania Court House. 
Receiving reinforcements, General Grant renewed the 
attack and was handsomely driven back. On the roth, 
General Early, commanding Hill’s corps, drove the enemy 
from a position he had taken between Shady Grove 
church and the court house, taking one gun and a few 
prisoners, in which engagement Brig.-Gen. H. H. 
Walker, commanding the Tennessee brigade, was severely 
wounded, losing a leg. Colonel McComb, of the Four- 
teenth Tennessee, succeeded to the command. On the 
evening of the 11th, Heth’s division was on the extreme 
right ofourarmy. ‘‘The works occupied by the Tennes- 
see brigade extended about 50 yards in front of the 
general direction of our line, and terminated in an acute 
angle with 50 yards of open space between the line and 
the pine woods. Our skirmish line was engaged in the 
early morning of the 12th, the Federal artillery opening 
at the same time. At 9a. m., in the midst of a heavy 
rainfall, our skirmishers were driven in, andsoon Warren, 
with the Fifth corps, emerged in three lines from the 
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woods into the open space. We poured volley after vol- 
ley into their well-dressed ranks and drove them to the 
cover of the pines; in a few minutes the enemy reformed 
and made another advance to the open space, but another 
volley forced him to retire and fall back far into the pine 
woods. The two assaults made on the angle held by the 
Tennessee brigade were less than an hour in duration, 
yet the Federal dead and wounded were as thick on the 
ground as if a battle had raged for aday.’’ (Capt. J. H. 
Moore, Seventh Tennessee.) Lieut. F. S. Harris, Seventh 
Tennessee, commanding the division of sharpshooters, 
and Lieut. Byrd Wilmouth, commanding the skirmish 
line, pursued the enemy with vigor. Both officers were 
conspicuous for valor—the gallant Wilmouth was killed; 
Harris survived the war and seven wounds received in 
battle. 

General Grant changed the position of his army from 
time to time, but invariably found the army of Northern 
Virginia in his front. Frequent skirmishes and combats 
without results occurred until the armies met at Cold 
Harbor. On the 1st of June, Major-General Pickett re- 
joined General Lee with 5,000 men, increasing his strength 
to 45,000. Grant was reinforced by 12,000, increasing his 
effective strength to 112,000. GeneralGrantsaid: ‘‘We 
assaulted at 4:30 a. m. to-day (June 3d) without gaining 
any decisive advantage.’’ General Lee reported that the 
Federal attack was met with great steadiness and repulsed 
in every instance. Laterin the day it was twice renewed 
against Heth’s division on the left and repulsed with 
loss. In these two attacks, the Tennessee brigade under 
McComb added luster to its already splendid reputation. 

Grant reported a loss at the Wilderness of 17,666, at 
Spottsylvania 18,399, at North Anna and other combats 
3,986, at Cold Harbor 12,738, a total of 52,789 killed, 
wounded and captured in a campaign of a month.' The 
army under General Lee lost during the campaign 20,000 
kilied, wounded and captured. In a dispatch to Halleck, 
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dated the day of his signal defeat at Cold Harbor, General 
Grant confessed to the failure of his plan of campaign, and 
soon began the siege of Petersburg and the attack on 
Richmond. 

The battle of Drewry’s Bluff was fought by the Fed- 
eral army of the James, composed of the Tenth and 
Eighteenth army corps and a division of cavalry under 
command of Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, and a Confederate 
force under General Beauregard, consisting of three small 
divisions under Major-General Hoke, Major-General 
Ransom and Brigadier-General Colquitt, in all ten bri- 
gades and three battalions of artillery. The Seventeenth 
and Twenty-third Tennessee, under Col. R. H. Keeble, 
the Twenty-fifth and Forty-fourth, under Col. John S. 
Fulton, and the Sixty-third, under Col. Abraham Fulker- 
son, constituted Bushrod Johnson’s brigade, of Hoke’s 
division. © 

From his headquarters at Drewry’s farm, General 
Beauregard issued orders dated the 15th of May, concen- 
trating his forces at that point, his purpose, as stated, 
being to cut off the army of the James from its base of 
operations at Bermuda Hundred, and capture or destroy 
it. Ransom’s division moved out at 4:45 of May 16th, 
in line of battle, and soon encountering the Federals, car- 
ried the enemy’s breastworks in his front by 6 a. m., and 
after resting a moment, reinforced by one of Colquitt’s 
brigades, advanced to the attack. At this hour a part of 
Hoke’s division was actively engaged. Bushrod Johnson’s 
and Hagood’s brigades were soon thrown forward, and 
Hagood, said General Beauregard, ‘‘with great vigor and 
dash, drove the enemy from his outer lines, capturing a 
number of prisoners and, in conjunction with Johnson, 
five pieces of artillery. Johnson, meanwhile, had been 
heavily engaged. The line of the enemy bent round his 
right flank, subjecting his brigade for a time to fire in 
flank and front, but with admirable firmness he repulsed 
frequent assaults of the enemy moving in masses against 
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his right and rear. Leader, officers and men alike dis- 
played their fitness for the trial to which they were sub- 
jected. I cannot forbear to mention Lieutenant Wag- 
goner, of the Twenty-third Tennessee, who went along 
through a storm of fire and pulled down a white flag 
which a small, isolated body of our men (stragglers from 
another command) had raised, receiving a wound in the 
act. The brigade, holding its ground nobly, lost more 
than one-fourth of its entire number. At length, John- 
son, having brushed the enemy from his right flank in 
the woods, cleared his front and rested his troops in the 
shelter of the outer works.’’ Col. H. R. Keeble, Seven- 
teenth and Twenty-third Tennessee, a veteran soldier of 
great distinction, in his official report dated May 22, 1864, 
stated: ‘‘My orders from General Johnson were to move 
down the turnpike by the left flank until I reached the 
outer line of fortifications, when I would halt, front and 
move forward in connection with General Ransom’s divi- 
sion. Long before I reached the outer line of fortifications, 
I discovered that the enemy were still occupying our 
works (heretofore constructed and occupied), with a bat- 
tery of five pieces (Parrott guns) planted in the center 
of the turnpike, a little beyond the fortifications. We, 
showever, continued to move forward under a shower of 
‘grape, canister and minie balls, which swept up the turn- 
‘pike. Reaching the trenches, line was immediately 
‘formed confronting the enemy, and here commenced and 
‘raged for two hours one of the most desperate actions in 
‘which I have ever been engaged. The enemy were in 
strong force in our trenches, and their battery, already 
named, played upon us furiously. They were vastly 
outnumbering me, and nothing but the thickness of the 
wall between us. They had also succeeded in throwing 
a force upon my right flank and rear, from which we 
received a galling fire. Having thus, in a measure, sur- 
rounded us, they frequently demanded our surrender, 
which was met by yells of defiance and volleys from my 
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regiment. With their battery in our front, their infantry 
in front, upon my flank and rear, the case seemed des- 
perate to the last degree; but by causing the rear rank of 
my regiment to face about, we thus met and fought them 
on all sides; succeeded in driving them off and holding 
our position, silenced and captured their battery of Par- 
rott guns. One of the pieces was brought to the rear by 
a detail from my own regiment. Some other brigade or 
command passed over the ground where the other pieces 
were left, and I understand, claimed to have captured the 
battery.’’ General Beauregard accorded the honor to 
another, ‘‘in conjunction with Johnson,’’ but the gallant 
Keeble, with his Seventeenth and Twenty-third Tennes- 
see, drove the enemy from the battery after one of the 
fiercest contests of the war and fairly carried off the 
honors. 

General Butler, commanding the ‘‘army of the James,’’ 
in his official report, makes this light reference to the 
battle: ‘‘The enemy, taking advantage of a very thick 
fog, made an attack upon the right of General Smith’s 
line (the Eighteenth army corps), and forced it back with 
some confusion and considerable loss. The troops having 
been on incessant duty for five days, I retired at leisure 
within my ownlines.’’ He reported his losses during the 
month of May at Port Walthall, Swift creek and other 
skirmishes, including Drewry’s Bluff, at 5,958 killed, 
wounded and captured. In spite of Butler’s flippant 
report, the battle was a disastrous one to him. Major- 
General Gilmore, commanding the Tenth corps, at 7:25 
a. m. asked General Butler in a written dispatch if it were 
true that General Brooks’ (commanding division in 
Eighteenth corps) right was turned and a 20-pounder 
battery lost. General Butler answered, “No truth in 
report.” Very soon after this, Butler dispatched Gilmore: 
‘‘Brooks is falling back to second line; Weitzel is also 
falling back.’’ In a little while, at 9:30 a. m., General 
Gilmore states that he received a dispatch from Butler 
Tenn 15 
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informing him that ‘‘the enemy is pressing around our 
right; Smith has fallen back to near Halfway house; the 
enemy is near Dr. Howlett’s. You must fall back, press 
to the right, and get in rear of Smith’s corps. He will 
try to hold his ground until you get in his rear, and clear 
the road to the intrenchments so that we may get back 
behind the defenses. Push vigorously.’’ General But- 
ler’s heroic soul was ‘‘in a flame of zeal severe.’’ At 10 
a.m. he again dispatched Gilmore to “‘get there at once; 
the troops at General Ames’ old position are forced back. 
We will lose the turnpike unless you hurry.’’ Brigadier- 
General Weitzel reported officially that ‘‘the four regi- 
ments of Heckman’s brigade were crushed by the (Con- 
federate) attack. This was no surprise on account of the 
fog, as the whole division was in line of battle and pre- 
pared for the shock, having several times received warn- 
ing.’’ Heckman’s brigade held the position assailed by 
Johnson’s Tennessee brigade. General Weitzel reported 
that Heckman’s brigade was crushed by a very large and 
overwhelming force. Johnson assailed him with 871 
muskets. Col. G. A. Stedman, Jr., Eleventh Connecti- 
cut, was on Heckman’s right. In his report he stated 
that ‘‘finding myself unsupported and in danger of anni- 
hilation or capture, I faced the regiment about and 
marched to the rear, constantly obliquing to the right to 
avoid the enemy, who were following the regiment with 
yells.’ General Weitzel reported that ‘‘toward evening 
the army started forhome.’’ He could have added—badly 
beaten by an inferior force (in numbers and equipments) 
of ragged, barefooted Confederates. The French emper- 
or’s theory that poverty and deprivation make good sol- 
diers was illustrated at Drewry’s Bluff. 

““The army of the James’’ left in the hands of General 
Beauregard 1,400 prisoners, 5 pieces of artillery, 5 stand 
of colors, 3,936 stand of small-arms, and 60,000 to 70,000 
rounds of ammunition. Among the Tennesseeans who 
fell were Lieut.-Col. John L. McEwen, Forty-fourth; 
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Lieut.-Col. Matt Floyd, Seventeenth; Lieut.-Col. John 
Alfred Aiken, Sixty-third; Maj. S. H. Carver, Twenty- 
fifth; Capt. R. A. Rutledge and Lieut. Wm. T. Battles, 
Sixty-third. In the list of severely wounded were Cap- 
tain Cortner and Lieutenant Patrick, Twenty-third; Capts. 
J. H. Curtis, Twenty-fifth, and C. R. Milliard, Sixty- 
third. ‘‘Frank A. Moses, the gallant standard-bearer of 
the Sixty-third, while bearing the flag to victory was 
three times severely wounded, whereupon Private James 
A. Lindamood seized the flag, and bearing it aloft, called 
loudly for the men to go forward. Sergt. Thomas Mor- 
rell was wounded nine times and killed. Adam Harr, a 
brave private, was shot in the head and left side; calling 
for help, he was asked where he was shot, and replied, 
‘Right through the heart and brain.’ Yet he survived 
the war.’’ (Col. A. Fulkerson, Sixty-third.) 

Not many days after Drewry’s Bluff, Gen. Bushrod 
Johnson was made a major-general, and the command of 
Johnson’s famous brigade devolved upon the gallant John 
S. Fulton, Forty-fourth Tennessee, who had led it with 
distinction at Chickamauga and Knoxville. Justice in 
General Johnson’s case was tardy and cruel. He com- 
manded brigades as brigadier-general at Fort Donelson, 
Shiioh, Perryville, Murfreesboro, a division at Chick- 
amaugaand Knoxville, and won promotion on every ‘eld. 
At Chickamauga he pierced the enemy’s lines and won 
the battle, but he was a modest man who never learned 
the trick of ‘‘cowering low with blandishment.”’ 

At dawn on the 16th of June, Bushrod Johnson with 
his command abandoned the Bermuda Hundred line, 
under orders from General Beauregard, and arrived at 
Petersburg about 1o o’clock a.m. General Beauregard 
had now about 10,000 men of all arms to meet the Second 
and Eighteenth army corps, commanded, respectively, 
by Hancock and Smith. Burnside’s corps (the Ninth) 
came up at noon. The Federal forces now outnumbered 
Beauregard by sixtocne. At nightfall Warren’s corps, the 
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Fifth, reached Petersburg, swelling the Federal force to 
over 90,ooo men. Late in the afternoon Beauregard’s 
line of defense was assaulted, only a few hours having 
been occupied in preparing temporary earthworks, hastily 
constructed, in the absence of intrenching tools, with 
bayonets and all manner of substitutes. Yet three hours. 
were occupied by the Federal army in efforts to break the 
Confederate line; assaults were made, repeated, and 
repulsed time and again, until finally a part of Hancock’s 
corps made a lodgment. The Tennessee brigade (John- 
son’s), now reduced to less than 600 men, occupied the 
extreme right of the line, which it held in the several 
assaults made upon it, the enemy being driven back with 
heavy loss. 

The most notable event of the day was the action of 
Lieut. F. M. Kelso, Forty-fourth and Twenty-fifth Tennes- 
see. In an official report to General Johnson he stated that 
‘*Between Batteries 14 and 15 there was a space between 
the right of the brigade occupied by the Forty-fourth 
Tennessee and Battery 15 of about 100 yards. Colonel 
Fulton, Forty-fourth, said this space was to have been 
filled by other troops. About 5 p. m. the enemy made 
two charges. The first was repulsed; the second was made 
bearing upon the extreme right, moving right-oblique. 
I took seventeen men and occupied the interval between 
the right of the Forty-fourth and Battery 15, and engaged 
the enemy, who was rapidly advancing. I deployed my 
command, covering about 50 yards of the unoccupied 
space. The enemy continued the advance until within 
50 yards of our intrenchments. One of the enemy’s 
colors was shot down six times. There was a ravine 
about 50 yards distant, in which the force in my front 
lay down and raised the white flag. I ceased firing and 
called upon them to surrender. After a few minutes I 
marched out of the works and received the surrender of 
400 to 700 men, and marched them inside of our works. 
I captured the flags of three regiments. One was the splen- 
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did banner of the Excelsior One Hundred and Thirteenth 
regiment of New York; another was a white bunting 
flag, in the center of which was emblazoned in red the 
ace of clubs, the badge of the Second corps.”” It was 
facetiously said that stout hearts were trumps and Kelso 
took the trick. Colonel Fulton reported that he was 
cognizant of the facts, and General Johnson stated that 
as many prisoners were taken as he had men engaged in 
his brigade. The names of some of Kelso’s seventeen 
heroes are recalled, and deserve preservation for all time: 
Sergts. G. W. D. Porter and J. J. Martin; Corp. Turner 
Goodall (mortally wounded); Privates George Crabtree, 
Ira Lipscomb, Thomas Lenehan, W. Harvey McGuire, 
Rufus Button, and Tom Smith and Aaron Triff, Com- 
pany B, Forty-fourth Tennessee. The victory of the 
16th was a splendid one and reflected preat honor upon 
General Beauregard and his troops. 

General Meade, in reporting this affair to General 
Grant, said: ‘‘Our men are tired, and the attacks have 
not been made with force and vigor.”’ 

On the 17th, at dawn, the battle was renewed by the 
attacks made by Grant’s entire army, which were three 
times repulsed, but a part of our lines was broken and a 
considerable number of Johnson’s brigade was killed or 
captured. Col. A. W. Fulkerson, of the Sixty-third, was 
captured. He was an officer full of intelligence, and his 
loss was seriously felt by the command. Johnson’s 
division maintained in this action the line occupied on 
the 16th, with a skirmish line in the space so bravely 
defended by Lieutenant Kelso. At night, General Beaure- 
gard retired a part of his line of defense, but not until he 
had first driven Ledlie’s division from the position it had 
carried. 

General Gilmore, commanding Tenth army corps, who. 
had volunteered to capture Petersburg and failed, was 
relieved from command. Itis an incident sustaining the 
charge that spurious money was used by the Federal army; 
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that on the roth, Mr. C. A. Dana, secretary of war, tele- 
graphed for $5,000,000 in Confederate money for use of 
General Grant ‘‘in a cavalry expedition, on which he pro- 
posed to pay for everything taken.’’ Was the money 
genuine? 

On the 18th, General Meade advanced his forces and 
made a general assault. Mr. Dana telegraphed to Wash- 
ington that ‘Birney with nine brigades had failed; 
Martindale made an attempt to advance and failed; at 7 
p. m., Wilcox of the Ninth corps, and Warren’s corps 
again assaulted, butin vain.” He lost in three days 9,500 
men killed and wounded. Under orders of General Grant 
no more assaults were to be made. 

On the 30th of June, Col. R. H. Keeble, Seven- 
teenth and Twenty-third Tennessee, was killed, and 
Col. John S. Fulton, Forty-fourth Tennessee, command- 
ing Johnson’s brigade, was mortally wounded. Colonel 
Keeble attracted the attention of his superior officers 
on every field where his regiment was engaged, and 
always won commendation for skill and gallantry. 
He had won promotion in all grades from lieutenant 
to colonel. At Drewry’s Bluff and in the battles 
of the 16th, 17th, 18th and joth of June, he made his 
name and regiment famous. Colonel Fulton belonged 
to a family of heroes. He fought in the ranks at Shiloh, 
and commanded the Forty-fourth at Perryville, Murfrees- 
boro and Chickamauga, where he was noted for soldierly 
bearing; and thenceforward was identified with Bush- 
rod Johnson’s famous brigade and often in command of 
it. He never failed to confer distinction upon his regi- 
ment and brigade, and to reflect honor and glory upon 
the State of Tennessee. After the fall of Colonel Fulton, 
Col. John M. Hughs, Twenty-eighth Tennessee, com- 
manded the brigade. 

The mine sprung by Burnside’s corps, and the ‘‘crater’’ 
created by the explosion, on the morning of the 3oth of 
July, 1864, was in that portion of Bushrod Johnson’s 
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line, 200 yards north of the Baxter road, known as 
Pegram’s salient. ‘‘The astonishing effect of the explo- 
sion,’’ said General Johnson, ‘‘bursting like a volcano at 
the feet of the men, and the upheaving of an immense 
column of more than 100,000 cubic feet of earth, to fall 
around in heavy masses, wounding, crushing or burying 
everything within its reach,” was the most appalling 
event of the war. -Pegram’s battery and the Eighteenth 
and Twenty-second South Carolina lost 278 men killed 
and wounded. But the men on the right and left rallied 
in the face of this great explosion of 8,000 pounds of 
powder, and instead of the capture of the crest in the 
rear of Johnson’s line and the fall of Petersburg, Burn- 
side sustained defeat and heavy loss. The disappoint- 
ment was so great that acourt of inquiry was provided, at 
which Burnside and several of his subordinates were cen- 
sured for what General Grant stigmatized as‘‘the miser- 
able failure of Saturday.’’ General Meade admitted a 
loss of 4,400 killed, wounded and captured. Gen. Bush- 
rod Johnson, a very conservative authority, estimated the 
Federal losses at between 5,000 and 6,000. On the 31st, 
General Meade asked for and obtained a cessation of hos- 
tilities to enable him to bury the Federal dead in front 
of Johnson’s division. Lieutenant-General Ewell, com- 
manding the department of Richmond, reported to the 
secretary of war from Chaffin’s farm that ‘‘Johnson’s 
brigade of Tennesseeans are the only troops of field ex- 
perience permanently stationed at this point,’’ for the 
protection of the city from a coup de main. 

After the close of the year, Johnson’s brigade was trans- 
ferred to the brigade commanded by Brig.-Gen. William 
McComb of Heth’s division, A. P. Hill’s corps, which 
then included all Tennesseeans in the army of Northern 
Virginia. The regiments were the First, Maj. Felix G. 
Buchanan; the Seventh, Lieut.-Col. Samuel G. Shepard; 
the Fourteenth, Maj. James H. Johnson; the Seventeenth 
and Twenty-third, Cel. Horace Ready; the Twenty-fifth 
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and Forty-fourth, Capt. Jonathan E. Spencer, and the 
Sixty-third, Capt. A. A. Blair. After the fall of Lieut.- 
Gen. A. P. Hillon April 2, 1865, his corps was attached to 
Longstreet’s, with which McComb’s brigade, 480 strong, 
was surrendered at Appomattox Court House, on the gth 
of April, 1865. 

McComb’s brigade was constantly engaged during the 
last months of the war, and sustained many unreported 
losses; in the last battle, on the 2d of April, when Gen- 
eral Lee’s lines were broken on the right, the Tennes- 
seeans bore an honorable and conspicuous part. In trying 
to reach Heth’s division, which was supporting Pickett on 
the right, that noble gentleman and soldier, A. P. Hill, 
received his death-wound, and with him fell many sons 
of Tennessee who had constituted a part of the Light 
Division from its organization. 

That part of McComb’s brigade which formerly consti- 
tuted Hatton’s, afterward Archer’s brigade, had served 
with the army of Northern Virginia from Seven Pines to 
Appomattox. That part of it which formerly constituted 
Bushrod Johnson’s brigade was distinguished in all the 
great battles of the Southwest up to and including Chick- 
amauga, where it won great honor; and from Drewry’s 
Bluff to the 9th of April, 1865, it maintained its great 
reputation. Every battlefield of the South is identified 
with the names of the two brigades, and no history can 
be written that does not accord to them honor and praise 
for enterprise, for powers of endurance, for courage and 
constancy, and for obedience to orders. The survivors 
were few when the end came; their comrades slept wher- 
ever brave men had fought and died; to the State of 
Tennessee they will be ever living men of heroic memory. 


. .. . Never shall the land forget 
How gushed the life-blood of her brave— 
Gushed, warm with hope and courage yet, 
Upon the soil they sought to save. 


CHAPTER XII. 


TENNESSEE CAVALRY — WEST TENNESSEE EXPEDI- 
TION —STREIGHT’S RAID—FORREST’S NEW COM- 
MAND AT JACKSON—BATTLES OF OKOLONA AND 
YAZOO—WEST TENNESSEE AGAIN—FORT DONEL- 
SON, FORT PILLOW AND OTHER BATTLES—FOR- 
REST IN NORTH ALABAMA AND TENNESSEE. 


State were under the leadership of Gen. Nathan 

B. Forrest. He had rendered conspicuous service 
at Donelson and at Shiloh, but his career fairly began in 
June, 1862, when, from Tupelo, Miss., he was ordered by 
General Beauregard to proceed to north Alabama and 
middle Tennessee and assume command of the cavalry 
of Colonels Scott, Wharton and Adams. Forrest, him- 
self, held the rank of colonel. 

On the oth of July, Forrest, now a brigadier-general, 
left Chattanooga with 1,400 men, including his own regi- 
ment under Major Smith; the Eighth Texas, Col. John 
A. Wharton; the Second Georgia, Colonel Lawton, and 
two companies of Kentuckians under Captains Taylor 
and Waltham. He made forced marches to Murfrees- 
boro, arriving at 4:30 a.m. of the 13th in front of that 
place, then held by the. Ninth Michigan and Third Min- 
nesota regiments of infantry, 200 Pennsylvania cavalry, 
100 of the Eighth Kentucky cavalry, and Hewett’s bat- 
tery of four guns—1,400 men, commanded by Brig.-Gen. 
‘Thomas Crittenden. 

The attack was made with characteristic energy and 
continued for several hours, when the entire Federal 
force was surrendered as prisoners of war. Forrest lost 
25 killed and 60 wounded; the Federals, 75 killed and 125 
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wounded. Among the Confederates killed was Lieuten- 
ant Green of the Tennessee battalion. The fruits of 
the victory were the four-gun battery complete, sixty 
wagons and teams, the cavalry horses, arms, ammunition 
and equipments of the garrison, and a large supply of 
quartermaster and commissary stores. 

After Forrest had leisurely retired with his prisoners 
and captured property to McMinnville, a great hue and 
cry was raised. Troops were hurried to Nashville for 
its defense, others were sent to Readyville, Statesville, 
Wilton, and toa point on the old Franklin road, others 
toward Lebanon, allcharged with the same duty—to ‘‘cut 
Forrest off.’’ Under date of July 24th, the famous Gen. 
William Nelson, then at Murfreesboro, informed General 
Buell that he had ordered a battalion of Wolford’s cav- 
alry and a battalion of Beard’s to join him. ‘‘When they 
do come I will have about 1,200 cavalry, and Mr. Forrest 
shall have no rest. I will hunt him myself.’’ Fortu- 
nately for General Nelson, he never found him. 

Forrest rested a few days at McMinnville, then left 
there on the 18th with 700 effective troops and moved on 
Lebanon, Tenn., which he occupied unmolested for two 
days, the Federal forces having hastily retired. On the 
21st he moved to within a few miles of Nashville, 
destroyed the railroad bridges across Mill creek, skir- 
mished with the garrison at Antioch, captured 97 prison- 
ers, frightened the garrison at Nashville and retired in 
order. On his return to McMinnville he sent a flag of 
truce to Murfreesboro. But ‘‘he could not be found.” 

Gen. Frank C. Armstrong reported from Middleburg, 
Tenn., on the 1st of September, 1862: ‘‘Just finished 
whipping the enemy in front of Bolivar. Ran him in town 
and captured 71 prisoners, of whom 4 were commissioned 
officers. Among the Federal dead were two colonels.’’ 
After this affair, General Armstrong crossed the Hatchie 
river, passed between Jackson and Bolivar, and destroyed 
the bridges and trestles between the two places. On his 
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return toward the village of Denmark he encountered 
two regiments of infantry, two squadrons of cavalry, and 
a section of artillery at Britton’s lane, under command 
of Col. E. S. Dennis of the Thirtieth Illinois. Colonel 
Dennis reports the battle to have been of four hours’ 
duration, and claims that his force numbered 800, that 
he was surrounded by 5,000 Confederates, and in this 
long struggle sustained a loss of 5 killed and 55 wounded. 
General Armstrong’s account was that he captured 
Dennis’ artillery, destroyed a portion of his wagon train, 
and captured 213 prisoners, whom he sent to the rear 
and paroled on the 3d of September. General Armstrong 
had the co-operation of Col. W. H. Jackson, Seventh Ten- 
nessee, whose command, he stated, deserved an equal 
share of credit with his own. 

In an expedition to west Tennessee, Forrest crossed 
the Tennessee river on the 15th of December and on the 
18th, at Lexington, Tenn., attacked the enemy, consist- 
ing of a section of artillery and 800 cavalry, Col. R. G. 
Ingersollcommanding. The Federals were easily routed, 
with the loss of their 2 guns and 148 prisoners with their 
horses and equipments. The balance of the force fled in 
the wildest disorder in the direction of Jackson and Tren- 
ton, Tenn. Among the prisoners was Col. Robert G. 
Ingersoll, the eminent lawyer and agnostic, of the 
Eleventh Illinois cavalry. Col. G. G. Dibrell, Eighth 
Tennessee cavalry, being pushed forward in the direction 
of Jackson, at Webb’s or Carroll Station captured 1o1 
prisoners, destroyed the railroad for miles, exchanged 100 
of his flint-lock muskets for improved arms, burned the 
stockade, and rejoined Forrest at Spring creek. On the 
2oth, Dibrell, with his regiment and one field gun under 
Capt. John W. Morton, attempted to destroy the stockade 
and bridge across the Forked Deer river, but was repulsed 
by a large infantry force, losing several men killed and 


wounded. ‘ 
On the roth, Forrest, with two companies commanded 
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by Col. T. G. Woodward, Kentucky cavalry, and Col. J. B. 
Biffle’s Nineteenth Tennessee cavalry, with a section of 
Freeman’s battery, drove the Federals, reported at 9,000, 
inside of their fortifications at Jackson, and then moved 
rapidly on Humboldt and Trenton. The gallant Col. J. W. 
Starnes, Fourth Tennessee, was sent against Humboldt, 
where he captured 100 prisoners and destroyed the stock- 
ade and railroad bridge. Colonel Biffle was sent to the 
rear of Trenton, while Forrest took Maj. N. N. Cox’s 
Second battalion Tennessee cavalry, his escort company, 
and Freeman’s Tennessee battery, and made a bold dash 
at Trenton, which he captured after a brief engagement, 
taking over 700 prisoners with arms, horses and stores. 
The garrison was composed of the Second Tennessee 
Federal regiment, commanded by Col. Isaac R. Hawkins, 
which a few days earlier had escaped Forrest at Lexing- 
ton, and detachments from Ohio, Illinois and other States. 
In this affair the Confederate loss was 2 killed and 7 
wounded. 

Col. A. A. Russell, Fourth Alabama cavalry, who was 
guarding Forrest’s rear pending these operations, skir- 
mished for parts of two days with a column of Federal 
infantry 3,000 strong, and finally dismounted half of his 
regiment, moved up, delivered one volley and charged the 
line with his mounted companies. The enemy retreated 
in a panic across Spring creek, burned ‘the bridge in his 
rear, and was not again heard of. 

At Trenton the Eighth Tennessee completed its arma- 
ment with improved guns captured from the enemy. On 
the afternoon of the 2ist, Forrest moved north, capturing 
at Rutherford’s Station two companies of Federals, among 
them Col. T. G. Kinney, One Hundred and Twenty- 
second Illinois. At Union City 106 Federals were cap- 
tured without resistance, and the railroad bridges over 
the north and south forks of the Obion river, with four 
miles of trestle between them, were destroyed. Forrest 
dispatched to General Bragg, ‘‘We have made a clean 
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sweep of the Federals north of Jackson.’’ ‘To this date 
Forrest lost 22 killed and wounded, and 2 missing, while 
the Federal loss in killed and wounded was over too, in 
prisoners over 1,200, including 4 colonels, 4 majors, 10 
captains and 23 lieutenants. 

Brigadier-General Sullivan, commanding the Federal 
forces in west Tennessee, telegraphed General Grant 
under date of the 18th, ‘‘My cavalry was whipped at 
Lexington to-day.’’ The next day, after he had been 
driven to his fortifications at Jackson, he telegraphed 
General Grant, ‘‘Cheatham’s brigade is on this side 
also,’’ a ridiculous piece of misinformation, given, doubt- 
less, as an excuse for his own shortcomings. Cheatham’s 
division was with the army of Tennessee. Colonel Inger- 
soll’s report shows that he was poorly supported, had 
untrained troops, and was an easy victim to Forrest. 

The expedition of Forrest to west Tennessee was 
undertaken to create a diversion in favor of our army in 
Mississippi, and was accomplished, said General Bragg, 
in the ‘‘most brilliant and decisive’’ manner. He was 
now under orders to recross the Tennessee river. Leav- 
ing Middleburg on the 25th, he moved toward McKenzie, 
Tenn., thence in the direction of Lexington. The 
Federal commander of the department had in the mean- 
time concentrated large bodies of troops at various points, 
intending to capture this bold rider who had dared to 
invade a territory now claimed as their own. On the 31st 
Forrest moved from Flake’s store, sixteen miles north of 
Lexington, in the direction of that point, and met the 
advance of the enemy after a march of four miles, at 
Parker’s cross-roads. Here he engaged and fought the 
brigade commanded by Col. C. L. Dunham, Fiftieth 
Indiana, composed of two companies of the Eighteenth 
Illinois infantry, the Fiftieth Indiana, the One Hundred 
and Twenty-second Illinois, the Thirty-ninth Iowa and 
three pieces of the Seventh Wisconsin battery, reported 
by Colonel Dunham at 1,554 rank and file. 
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General Forrest, with an inferior force (in numbers), 
reported that he soon found that he could ‘‘whip the 
enetny’’ dismounted. At the same time moving on Dun- 
ham’s flank and rear, ‘‘we drove them,”’ he said, ‘‘through 
the woods with great slaughter.’’ The Federals retreated 
to Parker’s cross-roads after being punished by Free- 
man’s battery, and, said Colonel Dibrell in his report, 
‘‘we advanced rapidly at a double-quick and began our 
first regular battle as cavalry. The enemy made three 
efforts to charge us, but the galling fire of our small-arms 
and from a r12-pound howitzer under Sergt. Nat 
Baxter of Freeman’s battery, drove them back. They 
had six pieces of artillery and we but one. The 
battle raged with great fury until I was joined on the 
left by Capt. John W. Morton with one field gun, sup- 
ported by Cox and Napier’s battalions and Starnes’ regi- 
ment. Forrest moved to the rear with the Nineteenth 
Tennessee (Biffle’s) and Woodward’s Kentucky battalion, 
when the enemy fled in confusion, leaving their dead 
and wounded and six pieces of artillery in our hands. 
We had about 300 prisoners, and while parleying for a 
surrender, General Sullivan came up with another bri- 
gade of infantry, attacked our horse-holders before we 
were aware of his approach, opened on our rear, stam 
peded the horse-holders and forced an immediate retreat.’ 
General Forrest lost the guns and all prisoners except 83 
taken from the enemy, with 8 caissons. 

Colonel Dunham admitted the loss of 23 killed, 139 
wounded and 58 captured. Col. E. F. Noyes, command- 
ing the Thirty-ninth Ohio regiment of Sullivan’s brigade, 
says, when he reached the field he found Dunham’s bri- 
gade ‘‘surrounded on three sides by Forrest’s troops. 
Firing had ceased, flags of truce were passing, and a 
part, if not all, of Dunham’s artillery had been captured, 
together with several hundred prisoners.”’ 

Forrest withdrew in good order, leaving his dead and 
wounded in the hands of the enemy. He had taken the 
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precaution to send four companies to Clarksburg, seven 
miles in his rear, to watch for Federal reinforcements, 
but the command failed to discover Sullivan’s approach 
and the first notice of his presence was the opening of his 
guns. Colonel Biffle returned from the rear in time to 
participate in the affair at Parker’s cross-roads; and 
before rejoining Forrest he captured and paroled 150 
Federal prisoners within six miles of Trenton. Forrest 
reported a loss of 60 killed and wounded and 122 captured. 
Among the dead was Col. T. Alonzo Napier, Tenth Ten- 
nessee cavalry, who fell while leading his command in a 
charge on foot. He was a young officer of great promise 
and of indomitable courage andenergy. Forrest recrossed 
the Tennessee river without, being molested. Col. W. K. 
M. Breckinridge’s regiment of Federal cavalry interposed 
between Colonel Dibrell and the river, but after skir- 
mishing a few minutes, said the gallant Dibrell, ‘‘we 
charged and routed the regiment, killing and capturing 
fifteen or twenty of them.”’ 

General Sullivan telegraphed that he had *‘met Forrest 
7,000 strong, and after a contest of four hours completely 
routed him, with great slaughter.’’ Forrest had less than 
one-fifth of the force attributed to him, but the fierceness 
and vigor of his attack caused the Federal commander to 
multiply his numbers many times. 

The attack on Fort Donelson of February 3, 1863, was 
made by Maj.-Gen. Joseph Wheeler, with the brigades of 
Forrest and John A. Wharton. Forrest’s command con- 
sisted of detachments from the Fourth Tennessee, Fourth 
Alabama, Cox’s, Napier’s and Holman’s Tennessee bat- 
talions, Woodward’s Kentuckians and Morton’s battery, 
in allabout 800 men. Wharton’s brigade was about 2,000 
strong; but General Wheeler reports that only about a 
thousand men from both brigades participated in the 
action. The fort was defended gallantly and successfully 
by Col. A. C. Harding, Eighty-third Illinois, with about 
750 men of all arms, fighting under cover. The Confed- 
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erates were dismounted and made several brave assaults, 
when, seeing the enemy retiring, as he supposed, Forrest 
mounted his command and charged through the streets 
of Dover, but was repulsed and forced to retire. 

Forrest, with his aide, Maj. C. W. Anderson, and a 
detachment of his escort, charged up to within thirty 
yards of the enemy’s works, leading his command close 
enough to fire upon the enemy behind his parapets, but 
success could not be won—the men behind the works 
were as valorous as his own. Lieut.-Col. D. W. Holman, 
an officer of great dash and enterprise, was severely 
wounded. Lieutenants Summers and A. S. Chapman 
of Holman’s battalion were killed, and Capts. D. F. 
Alexander, W. J. Hobson and N. J. Robinson of Napier’s 
battalion were badly wounded and captured. Lieutenant- 
‘Colonel Haines, Fourth Tennessee, was severely wounded 
and permanently disabled. By astrange oversight which 
«cannot be explained, Wheeler’s command had no adequate 
supply of ammunition. 

At 8 o'clock p. m. General Wheeler retired and moved 
south of Duck river. He reported a loss of 100 killed 
and wounded, and the capture of 80 prisoners, one field 
gun, a lot of horses and mules, and the destruction of 
a transport loaded with provisions. Colonel Harding 
reported his loss at 13 killed, 51 wounded, 46 captured. 

On the 15th of March, 1863, the forces under Maj.-Gen. 
Earl Van Dorn captured the Federal troops at Thomp- 
son’s Station, Col. John Coburn’s brigade, numbering 
1,221, including 73 commissioned officers and many arms. 

The Tennesseeans engaged were the Nineteenth, Col- 
onel Biffle; the Tenth, Lieut.-Col. Wm. E. De Moss; Col. 
J. H. Edmundson’s regiment; the Fourth, J. W. Starnes; 
McCann’s battalion, Maj. Richard McCann, Freeman’s 
battery, Capt. S. L. Freeman, all under Gen. N. B. For- 
rest. Other troops under General Van Dorn were the 
division commanded by Brig.-Gen. W. H. Jackson, com. 
posed of Brig.-Gen. F. C. Armstrong’s and Col. J. W.. 
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Whitfield’s brigades, with King’s battery of four guns, 
and General Cosby’s brigade of Martin’s division. 

Colonel Coburn made a determined fight. General 
Van Dorn stated that ‘Forrest and Armstrong, and Gen- 
eral Jackson with his entire division, charged in the most 
gallant manner upon the enemy on the hill, from which 
they had previously repulsed the Texas brigade. After 
a fierce struggle for the crest of the hill, our troops were 
driven down it, and with considerable loss.’’ Inthe mean 
time, “‘Forrest with two regiments, the Nineteenth and 
Tenth Tennessee, had now gained the enemy’s rear and 
charged them, when, after firing a few volleys, they threw 
down their arms and surrendered.’’ ‘‘In the final charge 
‘by General Forrest, deciding the fate of the day, Lieut.- 
Col. E. B. Trezevant, Tenth Tennessee, Capt. Montgom- 
ery Little of Forrest’s escort, and Capt. A. A. Dysart, 
Fourth Tennessee, were mortally wounded.’’ 

Van Dorn lost 357 killed, wounded and missing. Gen- 
eral Forrest reported that when the men saw the gallant 
Trezevant and Little fall, they ‘‘raised a shout and pushed 
the charge to within twenty feet of the Federal line of 
battle.” The colors of the Nineteenth Michigan were 
captured by Capt. J. M. Reynolds, Nineteenth Tennessee. 
Lieut. J. R. Johnson, Nineteenth Tennessee, was killed 
bearing the colors of his regiment. Upon his fall, Clay 
Kendrick, one of the color-guard, seized the colors, and 
when his right arm was shattered by a musket ball, he 
was seen to transfer the flag to his left hand and bravely 
carry it until the surrender. 

From his headquarters at Tullahoma, March 27, 1863, 
General Bragg telegraphed the war office at Richmond: 
‘Forrest made a successful attack on Brentwood with his 
division, burned the bridge, destroyed and took all prop- 
erty and arms, and captured 800 prisoners, including 35 
officers. ’’ 

General Forrest reported that ‘‘a flag of truce was sent 
in, demanding an immediate and unconditional surrender. 
Tenn 17 
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The colonel commanding replied that we must come and 
take him.’’ These were heroic words without meaning. 
Major De Moss, Tenth Tennessee, drove the enemy within 
his works, and Forrest’s escort was in the act of charging 
when he raised a white flag and surrendered. Brig.-Gen. 
Robert B. Mitchell, reporting to General Rosecrans, 
said the affair ‘‘was a very disgraceful one for the 
commanding officer of our forces, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Bloodgood, Twenty-second Wisconsin. With a position 
easily reached from his encampment he could have held 
the enemy at bay until the arrival of reinforcements; but 
with a loss of one man killed and four wounded, he seems 
to have surrendered without an effort to change position, 
or to make aresistance worthy of the name of fight.’’ The 
troops captured at Brentwood were the same who had 
deserted Colonel Coburn at Thompson’s Station. 

After the surrender, Forrest detached Colonel Lewis, 
First Tennessee, to make a demonstration on Nashville, 
and he made important captures and returned safely to 
headquarters. General Forrest, with the Tenth Tennes- 
see and one gun of Freeman’s battery, dashed down the 
road toward Franklin and demanded the surrender of the 
garrison occupying the stockade provided as a defense of 
the railroad bridge. To Maj. C. W. Anderson, of his 
staff, the surrender was refused, but one shot from Free- 
man’s gun brought out a white flag and the surrender of 
230 prisoners. 

On the 9th of April, Forrest’s command encountered the 
Federal forces under General Stanley. The Fourth United 
States cavalry charged and captured Freeman's battery 
and thirty men, but Colonel Starnes, Fourth Tennessee, 
dismounted the Nineteenth Tennessee and made a coun- 
ter attack, recapturing the guns of Freeman’s battery 
and some of the men. The gallant Freeman was left in 
the enemy’s hands. As his captors were retiring from 
the field, they ordered him to break into a run to prevent 
his recapture, and as he was unable to do this, an officer 
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rode up and shot him through the head. General Forrest 
is authority for this statement. The history of the war 
does not show an act of greater infamy. No murder by 
poison, or lying in wait, was ever attended by circum- 
stances of greater atrocity—an unarmed man, a prisoner 
of war, assassinated by an officer! Captain McIntyre, com- 
manding the Fourth regulars, reported that he recrossed 
the river, ‘‘bringing with me a captain, one second lieu- 
tenant and 34 prisoners.’’ 

On the 8th of April, 1863, General Rosecrans notified 
Col. A. D. Streight, Fifty-first Indiana volunteers, that 
he had been assigned to the command of an independent 
provisional brigade, including his own and the Seventy- 
third Indiana, Eightieth Illinois, Third Ohio, and two 
companies of the First Middle Tennessee cavalry raised 
in north Alabama, with orders to proceed south and cut 
the railroad south of Dalton, Ga., so as to prevent troops 
being sent by that route to the army of Tennessee. 
Streight was supplied with a pack-train of commissary 
stores and ammunition, and his command, 1,700 strong, 
was mounted generally from horses and mules taken from 
citizens. 

After elaborate preparation, Streight moved out from 
Moulton, Ala., on the night of the 28th of April. The 
next day he marched to Day’s gap, 35 miles, and 
found himself in the midst of ‘‘devoted Union people,’’ 
with no foe to molest him. But very soon an unexpected 
enemy attacked his rear guard and the ‘‘boom of artillery 
was heard.’’ ‘‘I soon learned,’’ he said, *‘that the enemy 
had moved through the gaps on my right and left.’’ For- 
rest was upon him. At Driver’s gap, of Sand mountain, 
he fought the Federals day and night, with two regi- 
ments, with a loss of 5 killed and 50 wounded. Streight 
left on the field 50 killed and 150 wounded, burned his 
wagons, and turned loose 250 mules and 150 negroes. 

On the 3d of May, between Gadsden and Rome, 
after five days and nights of fighting and marching, Gen- 
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eral Forrest captured Streight’s entire command with 
arms and horses. The Federal commander handled 
his command with skill and judgment, and fought it 
bravely. Forrest was fruitful of resource, and every 
action abounded with daring and enterprise. He 
seemed insensible to fatigue or to hunger, and his 
example encouraged his men to steadiness and con- 
stancy. The result of his expedition was an inspira- 
tion to the army and the country. To his own escort 
company, to the Fourth Tennessee under the gallant 
Maj. W. S. McLemore, to the always reliable Colonel 
Biffle, Nineteenth Tennessee, and to Morton’s battery, 
the honor belongs for the final triumph; but to his own 
personal prowess and wise leadership, with one acclaim 
the country accorded the glory. 

Forrest entered west Tennessee on the 4th of Decem- 
- ber, 1863, and arrived at Bolivar on the 5th. He took 
with him McDonald’s battalion and a section of Morton’s 
battery, numbering 250 trained soldiers, and was joined 
en route by. Richardson’s partisans, increasing his com- 
mand to 500. Heestablished his headquarters at Jackson, 
and began the organization of the troops gathered together 
at different points with such success that when he retired 
from west Tennessee on the 27th, he reported to Presi- 
dent Davis that he had 3,000 new troops. In this com- 
munication he stated ‘“‘that the difficulties attending 
organizing regiments by consolidating the odds and ends 
of proper commands into full regiments” were very great. 
That division of the State was crowded with young men 
ambitious for command, and it required address and firm- 
ness on the part of General Forrest to consolidate the 
several detachments, and to secure efficient regimental 
organizations. General Hurlbut, commanding the Federal 
forces of the district, numbering about 20,000 men of all 
arms, sought to encompass Forrest and destroy him, and 
was vigilant and energetic in his efforts, but Forrest was 
equally so. He had successful combats at Jack’s creek, 
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Estanaula, Somerville, Lafayette and Collierville, eluded 
his pursuers and took out this large force of unarmed 
men, well mounted, with a wagon train loaded with sup- 
plies, and a good stock of beef cattle and hogs. 

Brig.-Gen. W. Sooy Smith, commanding the Federal 
cavalry forces of the department of Tennessee, numbering 
7,000, which General Sherman stated was ‘‘superior and 
better in all respects than the combined cavalry which 
the enemy hasin all the State of Mississippi,’’ was ordered 
to move on Pontotoc and Okolona, Miss., thence down 
the Mobile & Ohio railroad, destroying it and all resources. 
of the Confederates, and join Sherman at Meridian 
on February 10, 1864. General Smith reported to 
General Grant that he reached West Point on the zrst, 
but could not force his way through to Sherman. He 
stated that he fought the Confederates ‘‘at four points 
severely and skirmished with them, as we retired, for 
sixty miles. We had the best of them at all points except 
Okolona, where our loss was very severe, including a bat- 
tery of small howitzers.’’ The Confederates, he stated, 
‘‘pitched into us (at Okolona) and gave us a pretty rough 
handling, inflicting upon us a loss of perhaps 300 or 4oo: 
men killed, wounded and missing.”’ 

General Forrest reported that his brigade, commanded 
by Col. Jeffrey Forrest, successfully disputed Smith’s 
crossing of the Sakatonchee creek, forced him to retire 
toward West Point, and drove him from that place to 
within ten miles of Pontotoc, intwodays. Forrest pursued 
the retiring enemy with his escort, a section of Morton’s. 
battery, a detachment of Faulkner’s regiment, and a regi- 
ment from McCulloch’s brigade, and never gave them 
rest until the Federal forces reached Okolona, where For- 
rest charged the enemy with Bell’s brigade under Colonel 
Barteau, and forced him from the field in great confusion 
and with heavy loss. It was here that General Smith con- 
fessed to a ‘‘rough handling.”’ 

Five miles out from Okolona, General Smith reformed 
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and awaited the Confederate attack, soon made by 
McCulloch’s and Forrest’s brigades and Hoole’s battery. 
General Forrest stated that ‘‘after a short but obstinate 
resistance the enemy gave way.’’ After the Federal 
forces reached the hills between Okolona and Pontotoc, 
the Second Tennessee, Colonel Barteau, and the Seventh 
Tennessee, Lieut.-Col. W. F. Taylor, Colonel Duckworth 
commanding brigade, received the repeated charges of 
seven Federal regiments in open ground, drove them back 
time after time, and finally forced them from the field, 
capturing three stand of colors and one piece of artillery. 
After this, for want of ammunition, General Forrest 
abandoned the pursuit. 

In the combat at Okolona, Col. Jeff. E. Forrest, com- 
manding brigade, fell in the gallant discharge of his duty. 
By his side, and almost at the sane moment, fell George M. 
Porter, a youthful Tennessee soldier who had seen only 
a few days’ service. In the pursuit of Smith, Forrest lost 
144 men killed, wounded and missing, whose names are 
not reported. Colonel Barteau, commanding Bell’s bri- 
gade, was wounded, and the command devolved on the 
gallant Col. R. M. Russell. Colonel Duckworth com- 
manded Forrest’s brigade after the fall of Colonel 
Forrest. 

Maj.-Gen. Stephen D. Lee, reporting the operations of 
his command in this period, stated that on March sth, 
Brig.-Gen. R. V. Richardson of Forrest’s cavalry, com- 
manding Tennessee brigade, 550 strong, and Brig.-Gen. 
L. S. Ross of Jackson’s division, attacked Yazoo City, 
drove the enemy from all the redoubts except one and 
took possession of the city, capturing many stores and a 
few prisoners. The enemy having concentrated in the 
strongest redoubt, it was not considered prudent to assault 
it, as it was surrounded by a ditch and defended by 400 
infantry. This, said General Lee, was a gallant affair, 
and caused the enemy to withdraw from the Yazoo river. 

In this affair Col. J. J. Neely, commanding the Four- 
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teenth Tennessee, and Col. Thomas H. Logwood, Fif- 
teenth Tennessee, rendered conspicuous and valuable serv- 
ice. Maj. J. G. Thurmand, Fourteenth Tennessee, fell 
dead at the head of hisregiment. His brigade commander 
named him as “‘one of the bravest of brave men.’’ General 
Ross reported that ‘‘the fighting was very desperate. The 
hardest and hottest part of the engagement was made by 
the Fourteenth Tennessee, under Major Thurmand, in 
driving the enemy and the gunboats from town.’’ The 
Confederates lost about 60 killed and wounded, among 
the latter, Captain Thrall of the artillery. 

Another expedition into west Tennessee was inaug- 
urated on the gth of March, 1864, by an order to the Sev- 
enth Tennessee, Colonel Duckworth, and to McDonald’s 
battalion, Colonel Crews, to prepare rations and ammuni- 
tion for a movement in the direction of Corinth. A few 
days thereafter General Forrest advanced with a division 
commanded by Brig.-Gen. A. Buford. The Third Ken- 
tucky, Lieutenant-Colonel Holt; the Seventh Kentucky, 
Colonel Crossland; the Eighth, Colonel Lyon; Faulkner’s 
Kentucky regiment, Colonel Faulkner, and Wisdom’s 
Tennessee regiment, Lieut.-Col. D. M. Wisdom, consti- 
cuted the Third brigade, Col. A. P. Thompson command- 
ing. Col. T. H. Bell commanded the Fourth brigade, 
composed of the Second Tennessee, Col. C. R. Barteau; 
Sixteenth, Col. A. N. Wilson, and Russell’s Tennessee 
regiment, Col. R. M. Russell. The division was 2,800 
strong. The Second brigade of Chalmers’ division, com- 
manded by Colonel Duckworth, composed of the Seventh 
Tennessee, Lieut.-Col. W. F. Taylor; the Twelfth Ten- 
nessee, Col. John U. Green; the Thirteenth Tennessee, 
Col. J. J. Neely; the Fourteenth Tennessee, Col. F. M. 
Stewart; was ordered to form a part of the expedition. 

At this time, west Tennessee was dominated by certain 
Federal troops, notably the Sixth regiment United States 
cavalry, recruited in Tennessee and elsewhere and com- 
manded by Col. Fielding Hurst. It was disputed ter- 
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ritory, but when a Confederate soldier was captured, no 
regard was paid to the usages of civilized warfare. The 
captive was shot and mutilated in the most barbarous 
and inhuman manner, no trial by court-martial was per- 
mitted, no respect was paid to age or calling, and no 
‘mercy was accorded to prisoners. 

Lieut.-Col. W. M. Reed, an eminent minister of the 
gospel (who fell in the gallant discharge of his duty in 
the assault on Fort Pillow), after a careful investigation, 
submitted a report to General Forrest (see page 118, 
Vol. XXXII, Part 3, Official Records of the War), in 
‘which he recited a series of atrocities that should have 
brought their authors to the gallows. 

General Forrest enclosed the report to Major-Gen- 
eral Hurlbut at Memphis, commanding the district of 
West Tennessee, and asked for the surrender of Hurst 
for trial. This demand was refused, and thereupon For- 
rest issued an order declaring Hurst and his officers out- 
laws. For private gain he had extorted over $5,000 from 
the citizens of Jackson, Tenn., under a threat of burning 
‘the town. Hewas, said the order, ‘‘guilty of house burn- 
ing, guilty of murder of both citizens and soldiers of the 
Confederate States.’’ The victims were comrades, or 
kinsmen and friends of Forrest’s cavalry, and yet with a 
full knowledge of these gross outrages, no Federal pris- 
oner (and hundreds were captured) received other than 
humane treatment. General Hurlbut was relieved from 
command on the 16th of April, not because he tolerated 
Hurst and his kind, but, said General Sherman, ‘‘You 
are relieved because there has been marked timidity in 
‘the management of affairs since Forrest passed north of 
Memphis.’’ Brutality to citizens and barbarity to pris- 
oners called forth no protest; ‘‘timidity’’ in the face of 
danger was the only sin. 

On the 29th of March, Colonel Neely, Thirteenth Ten- 
~nessee, engaged Hurst near Bolivar, capturing his entire 
‘wagon train, routing and driving him on the wings of the 
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wind to Memphis and killing 30 and capturing 35 
prisoners, who received honorable treatment. This 
gallant officer pursued to the vicinity of Memphis, and suc- 
ceeded in holding Hurlbut at Memphis (with an army at 
his command) until Forrest covered west Tennessee 
and southern Kentucky, and assaulted and captured the 
Federal forces wherever located. On the 22d of March, 
Forrest was at Trenton. On the following day he de- 
tached the Seventh Tennessee, McDonald’s battalion and 
Faulkner’s Kentucky regiment, and ordered Duckworth 
(in command) to assault and capture Union City. The 
commander there, Colonel Hawkins, Second (Federal) 
Tennessee regiment, who in December, 1862, had been 
captured at Trenton, after some parleying and skirmish- 
ing, surrendered to Duckworth, with 475 men and 
their arms, ammunition and horses. In the skirmish pre- 
liminary to the surrender, Lieut.-Col. W. D. Lannom of 
Faulkner’s regiment was severely wounded. Lannom 
had served at Shiloh as lieutenant-colonel of the Seventh 
Kentucky. He survived the war and fell a victim to a 
private quarrel. 

Three days later, Forrest was in front of Paducah. 
Colonel Thompson, anxious for his own home and friends, 
made a gallant attack on Fort Anderson, a well-protected 
earthwork invincible to a cavalry attack, and lost his life. 
A serious attack on this fort was not contemplated, and 
the fall of the gallant and lamented Thompson made it 
a grave disaster. Forrest took possession of the city of 
Paducah, and after holding it for nine hours, retired with 
prisoners, 400 horses and mules, and a large supply of 
quartermaster and commissary stores. 

Fort Pillow was invested April 11 and 12, 1864. It was 
garrisoned by about 550 troops, black and white, under 
the command of Major Booth of the Federal army. 
Major Booth fell early in the action by a shot from a sharp- 
shooter, and the command was then assumed by Major 


Bradford, of the Thirteenth Tennessee (Federal) cavalry. 
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The investing force was composed of Bell’s brigade of 
Buford’s division, and McCulloch’s brigade of Chalmers’ 
division, both commanded by Brig.-Gen. James R. Chal- 
mers. Under date of the 28th of June, General Forrest 
said in an address to his command, ‘‘In the face of a 
murderous fire from two gunboats and six pieces of artil- 
lery on the fort, you stormed the works and either killed 
or captured the entire garrison." 

On the 12th of April, after Chalmers had driven the 
Federals inside the fort and had established his sharp- 
shooters in the buildings in front, with a close invest- 
ment of the fort by a superior force, Forrest arrived on 
the field and immediately demanded the surrender of the 
garrison, assuring the commanding officer that the Fed- 
eral forces would be treated as prisoners of war. This 
demand was refused. The assault was ordered, and in 
a few minutes the fort was carried. When it became 
apparent that they could not maintain a successful de- 
fense, the garrison, with arms in their hands, sought 
safety ona Federal gunboat lying in the Mississippi river. 
In their effort to reach it, as they ran the gauntlet of 
McCulloch’s and Bell’s brigades, many were killed and 
wounded. The commander of the gunboat, anxious for 
his own safety, pushed off and left the men of the gar- 
rison to their fate. The flag over the fort was not low- 
ered, and the resistance continued in a desultory way 
until nearly half of the garrison were killed or wounded. 
Forrest captured 7 officers and 219 enlisted men, with 
the garrison equipage, arms and ammunition, and 
returned to his headquarters at Jackson, where he found 
orders to proceed to Mississippi to meet a movement of 
the enemy. 

At Tishomingo creek, or Brice’s cross-roads, Forrest 
won a notable victory over the Federal forces com- 
manded by General Sturgis. Maj.-Gen. C. C. Washburn 
of the United States army, commanding the district of 
West Tennessee, fitted out an expedition under orders 
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from Major-General McPherson to engage General For- 
rest and, if possible, whip and disperse his forces; also 
to destroy the Mobile & Ohio railroad, which had been 
placed in complete running order from Corinth to Mobile. 
General Washburn reported under date of July 20, 1864, 
that the forces moved out on the rst of June under the 
command of Brig.-Gen. Samuel D. Sturgis, consisting of 
3,300 cavalry under Brig.-Gen. B. H. Grierson, 5,000 
infantry under Colonel McMillen, Ninety-fifth Ohio, and 
16 pieces of artillery. General Washburn stated that ‘‘the 
force sent out was in complete order and consisted of 
‘some of our best troops.’’ The expedition was provided 
with eighteen days’ rations, the ‘‘supply train consisted of 
181 wagons, which, with the regimental wagons, made upa 
train of 250.’’ The troops left the railroad on the 2d of 
June and reached Brice’s cross-roads, a distance of 60 
miles, on the roth; but the return trip was made in one 
day and two nights. 

General Forrest met and fought Sturgis with his entire 
available force, numbering 3,500 officers and men of all 
arms. In the early morning of the roth, the Confederate 
commander, reaching Brice’s cross-roads, formed the 
commands of Colonels Lyon, Rucker and Johnson, and 
attacked Grierson’s cavalry, driving it back for some dis- 
tance. A hot skirmish with the enemy was maintained 
until 1 o’clock, when Brigadier-General Buford arrived 
with the artillery, followed by Bell’s brigade. Forrest 
at once advanced his line of battle, leading Russell and 
Wilson of Bell’s brigade, with Duff’s regiment of 
Rucker’s brigade, and Newsom on the left. The artillery 
opened with great spirit, the engagement became general, 
and, said General Forrest, ‘‘on the left raged with great 
fury.”’ At this time the Federal cavalry was alone 
engaged. At1:30theinfantry began to arrive. Grierson’s 
cavalry was already whipped. Colonel Winslow, Fourth 
Iowa cavalry, commanding brigade, General Sturgis 
reported, was ‘‘especially clamorous to be relieved, and 
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permitted to carry his brigade to the rear.’’ Finding, he 
said, that his troops were being hotly pressed, he ordered 
a section of artillery to open on the Confederates, but 
their ‘‘artillery soon replied, and with great accuracy, 
every shell bursting over and in the immediate vicinity 
of our guns.”’ These shells were from Morton’s battery, 
whose terrible execution, in close proximity to the Fed- 
eral line, caused ‘‘frequent calls for reinforcements’’ and 
great confusion in Grierson’sranks. ‘‘Order,” said Sturgis, 
“‘gave way to confusion, and confusion to panic.”’ 
Without the knowledge of the Federal general, the cav- 
alry had been withdrawn from his left, and he was forced 
to occupy the abandoned line with his escort company 
of roo men of the Nineteenth Pennsylvania cavalry, under 
the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel Hess, until the arrival of 
the infantry. 

Upon the arrival of the infantry, General Grierson 
requested authority to withdraw his entire division of cav- 
alry, upon the plea that ‘‘it was exhausted and well-nigh 
out of ammunition.’’ Grierson’s force was 3,500 strong. 
In Waring’s brigade his loss was 22 killed and 51 wounded; 
in Winslow's brigade, 12 men killed and 52 wounded. A 
battle was lost and the field abandoned in panic and wild 
disorder, with a loss almost too insignificant to be 
reported. Winslow sustained other serious losses—18g car- 
bines, 68 pistols, 121 sabers, 68,450 rounds of ammuni- 
tion, 2 field guns and caissons, and 228 horses, aban- 
doned in a mere panic close of kin to cowardice. 

Forrest had now fought a distinct battle with the Fed- 
eral cavalry and driven it from the field. The Federal 
infantry occupied the line so ingloriously abandoned, 
but the impetuosity of the Confederates received no 
check, and the strong line soon began to yield and 
reform inanew position. Morton pushed his guns almost 
in their faces, Bell's brigade assaulted at the distance of 30 
paces, the gallant Barteau with his Second regiment of 
Tennesseeans gained the rear of the enemy, Buford, with 
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Lyon and Johnson and Rucker, all rushed to the attack, 
while Faulkner’s Kentucky regiment, commanded by 
Major Tate of Tennessee, and the Seventh Tennessee, 
Colonel Duckworth, charged the line mounted. ‘‘At last,’ 
said General Sturgis, ‘‘overpowered and exhausted, the 
roads became crowded and jammed with Federal troops. 
No power could now check or control the panic- 
stricken mass as it swept toward the rear, led off by Col- 
onel Winslow at the head of his brigade of cavalry, who. 
never halted until he had reached Stubb’s plantation, ten 
miles in the rear.” 

Grierson, with a humor akin to that of the late Arte- 
mus Ward, in an address dated June 16, 1864, to the 
officers and soldiers of his cavalry division, said: ‘‘Your 
general congratulates you upon your noble conduct during 
the expedition under General Sturgis. Fighting against 
overwhelming numbers for hours on foot, you repulsed 
the charges of the enemy’s infantry and turned his 
assaults into confusion.’’ 

Tishomingo creek was one of the best fought battles 
during the war between the States, and the most complete 
victory. Forrest’s tactics were perfect. He held Sturgis’ 
well-appointed cavalry, 3,500 strong, with a skirmish line 
until he could concentrate his troops; then he forced the 
fighting and routed Grierson in time to attack and crush 
5,000 infantry, regiment by regiment, as they came into 
action. The fruits of the victory were the capture of 1,618 
prisoners, of which number 150 were commissioned officers ; 
the entire supply train of the enemy, numbering 168 unin- 
jured wagons; 16 pieces of artillery, with the caissons and 
limber, harness and fixtures, and a full supply of ammu- 
nition; 300,000 rounds of ammunition for small-arms, 
and 3,000 muskets and carbines abandoned by the flying 
enemy. General Sturgis reported a loss of 215 killed, 
379 wounded. The Confederates lost 492 killed and 
wounded, of whom 96 were killed. Among the latter 
were Capt. Jchn Bell, of the staff of Bell’s brigade; Capt. 
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J. R. Hibbitt, Fifteenth Tennessee; Lieuts. J. Robert 
Arnold and J. P. Revely, Sixteenth Tennessee; Lieut. 
E. P. Hooper, Nineteenth Tennessee. Among those 
mortally wounded was Cadet William H. Porter, of the 
regular a. my of the Confederate States, on staff duty with 
Bell’s brigade. This young and gallant officer had his 
own horse killed under him, when, instantly mounting 
the horse from which his comrade, Capt. John Bell, had 
just fallen, in another moment he received a shot, from 
which he died in forty-eight hours. No official reports of 
this battle were made by division, brigade or regimental 
commanders, hence justice cannot be done to many noble 
men. General Forrest, in an address to his command 
dated June 28th, referred to Tishomingo Creek as ‘‘the 
crowning glory of your great deeds. Victory was never 
more glorious, disaster never more crushing and signal.’’ 

Another expedition was organized to ‘‘whip Forrest,’’ 
and prevent him from moving on Sherman’s communi- 
cations. Maj.-Gen. Andrew J. Smith, who commanded 
it, left LaGrange, Tenn., on the 5th of July, 1864, with 
the First division, Sixteenth army corps, Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Mower; Third division, Sixteenth army corps, Col- 
onel Moore; Grierson’s cavalry division, Brigadier-General 
Grierson; First brigade United States colored troops, 
Colonel Bouton, and 24 pieces of artillery; the aggregate 
of which, as reported by General Smith, was 14,000 men. 
Maj.-Gen. Stephen D. Lee, commanding the Confederate 
cavalry, Forrest second in command, gave battle at Harris- 
burg, Miss., onthe Mobile & Ohio railroad, near Tupelo, 
onthe 14th of July, with 9,100 men and 20 field pieces. 
Deducting every fourth man as a horse-holder, and small 
detachments not present, there were not 8,ooo Confeder- 
ates in action. Chalmers’ division consisted of McCul- 
loch’s and Rucker’s brigades; Buford’s division, of Bell’s 
Tennessee brigade, Lyon’s Kentucky brigade, commanded 
by Col. Ed. Crossland, and Mabry’s Mississippi brigade; 
Roddey’s division, of the brigades of Colonels Patterson 
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and Johnson. Colonel Lyon was detached from his own 
brigade and placed in command of Col. J. J. Neely’s 
Tennessee brigade, Gholson’s Mississippi brigade, and 
Beltzhoover’s battalion. 

On the 12th, Lyon skirmished with the enemy near 
Pontotoc, and Barteau, with the Second Tennessee, hung 
upon his rear. Colonel Duff, with part of Rucker’s bri- 
gade, forced the Federal advance back upon the main 
body. McCulloch, too, assailed the advance near Hous- 
ton and drove it back. The Federal general seemed 
doubtful as to his movements until the 13th, when he 
boldly turned toward Tupelo as his objective point. 
Forrest in person, now in the rear, attacked and skir- 
mished with the Federal rear-guard, while General Lee 
moved forward with Buford’s and Chalmers’ divisions 
on the right. 

When within six miles of Tupelo, Chalmers, under 
orders from General Lee, fiercely assailed Smith’s col- 
umn with Rucker’s brigade. ‘‘We took him by surprise, 
and got possession of his train at first, and killed the 
mules, so that he was forced to abandon and burn seven 
wagons, one caisson and two ambulances; but his in- 
fantry rallied, and by superior numbers forced us to 
retire.’’ Late in the afternoon of the 13th, General 
Buford, under the orders of General Lee, with Bell’s bri- 
gade and a section of Morton’s battery, attacked the 
enemy on his right flank during the march. ‘‘Atno time,” 
Buford reported, ‘‘had I found the enemy unprepared. 
He marched with his column well closed up, his wagon 
train well protected, and his flanks covered in an admir- 
able manner, evincing at all times a readiness to resent 
an attack and showing careful generalship. After fight- 
ing him about an hour, suffering considerable loss, I was 
compelled to withdraw the brigade from action. The 
enemy formed his line at Harrisburg, where he hada 
strong natural position, and during the night threw up a 
line of fortifications and awaited an attack from us.”’ 
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At 7 a.m. of the 14th, General Lee ordered his forces 
forward tothe attack. General Forrest reported the posi- 
tion ‘‘almost impregnable,’’ and when General Buford 
received his order to advance, he ‘‘modestly expressed 
the opinion that the attack should not be a direct one, 
that a direct charge was what the enemy most desired, 
and for which he was strongly posted, both by nature and 
art.’’ Victory was scarcely possible, as the troops fought 
by fragments, so that brigades were worsted or sadly 
cut to pieces in detail. 

In the battle of the 14th, Roddey’s division was placed 
on the right, Mabry’s brigade on the left, Crossland’s in 
the center, supported by Bell; Chalmers’ and Lyon’s 
‘divisions were held in reserve. According to Forrest’s 
‘report, General Lee gave the order to advance and 
-directed him to swing the right around upon the enemy’s 
left. Repairing to the right and reaching the front, he 
found that Crossland’s brigade had been rashly precipi- 
tated forward and was retiring under a ‘‘murderous fire.’’ 
At this point the Federals were strong in numbers, ‘‘in 
an impregnable position.’’ A new line was formed and 
-occupied by Roddey and Crossland, and the battle was 
‘closed so far as they were concerned. Meantime Bell, 
Rucker and Mabry were steadily advancing, driving in 
‘the Federal skirmishers; but when these troops gained a 
‘position within sixty yards of the main line of defense, 
they were in turn driven back with considerable slaugh- 
ter. McCulloch moved up and covered their retreat, but 
the object of the expedition led by General Smith had 
been accomplished. He had won a victory, compelling 
the Confederates to fall back to a strong position where 
they could repulse an attack. 

The Federal general withdrew from his line of fortifica- 
tions about noon of the 15th and commenced his return, 
the unconquered Forrest following. At Old Town creek 
he found Chalmers and Buford hotly engaged. The posi- 
tion of the Federal rear guard was forced by Bell and 
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Crossland’s brigades, but in the outset Forrest was pain- 
fully wounded, and he relinquished the command to Gen- 
eral Chalmers. Chalmers reported that on assuming com- 
mand he “‘found our men falling back and the enemy 
pressing up to the position on which I had left my bri- 
gade.’’ He continued the pursuit for two days, but 
without result. 

Forrest’s regiment, commanded by Col. D. C. Kelley, 
was conspicuous in the combat at Old Town creek. 
The prestige of the regiment given to it by its original 
commander, General Forrest, was maintained under 
Kelley on every field. The church gave Colonel Kelley 
to the regiment, and after four years of splendid serv- 
ice as a soldier, he returned to the work of his earlier 
years, where his great talents and noble character have 
acquired for him an unbounded influence for good. 

The Federal losses at Harrisburg amounted to 77 
killed, 529 wounded. Chalmers’ division lost 57 killed, 
255 wounded; Buford’s division, 996 killed, wounded and 
captured; the killed, 153, and the wounded, 794, being 
equally divided between Bell’s, Mabry’s and Crossland’s 
brigades. The Seventh Tennessee mourned the loss of 
Captains Statler and Charlie Claiborne; the Second, of 
Capt. J. M. Eastes, Lieuts. J. E. Dunning, A. H. French 
and A.W. Lipscomb. The Fifteenth lost Capt. J. M. Fields 
and Lieut. T. Hawkins; the Sixteenth, Lieut. S. C. Ken- 
nedy and Ensign Thomas Paine; the Nineteenth, Capt. 
W. D. Stratton, Lieuts. W. T. Hallis and J. P. Meeks. 
In Morton’s battery, Lieut. Joseph H. Mayson, Sergt. 
John H. Dunlap and Corporal Bellanfant were wounded, 
and within a few minutes five of the seven cannoneers 
of Sergeant Brown’s piece were seriously wounded. 
Other gallant men should be mentioned, but official 
reports of casualties are meager. 

The Federal garrison at Memphis was attacked by 
General Forrest at 4 a. m. of the 21st of August, 1864, 
and by his quick and bold assault he captured 400 pris- 
Tenn 19 
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oners and 300 horses and mules. Major-General Wash- 
burn, the Federal department commander, escaped in his 
night clothes. To make this daring raid, Forrest left the 
immediate front of Maj.-Gen. A. J. Smith at Oxford, 
Miss., who had with him a force of 4,800 cavalry anda 
large body of infantry and artillery. The troops accom- 
panying Forrest were the company commanded by Capt. 
W. H. Forrest; Col. J. J. Neely’s Tennessee regiment; 
the Second Missouri; the Fourteenth Tennessee, Colonél 
White; the Eighteenth Mississippi; the Trelfth and 
Fifteenth Tennessee, Lieutenant-Colonel Logwood and 
Lieut.-Col. Jesse Forrest; Bell’s Tennessee brigade, with a 
section of Morton’s battery, Lieutenant Sale in reserve, 
and not engaged in the city proper. This considerable 
force was withdrawn from the front of Smith without 
arousing a suspicion on the part of the Federal com- 
mander, for the purpose of diverting Smith’s column 
from an advance south of Oxford, the Confederate com- 
mander being sensible of the inability of his small com- 
mand to give battle successfully. 

General Washburn, in his official report, remarks that 
the fact ‘‘that Forrest should have left our immediate 
front at Oxford and made this move on Memphis with- 
out its being discovered by our large cavalry force in his 
immediate vicinity, is somewhat strange.’’ After this 
censure of his subordinate, he was careful to report that 
‘‘the impression generally prevailing that Memphis is a 
fortified city is far from correct;’’ but he now ordered 
the immediate construction of earthworks for defense 
against future attacks. All parts of the city were taken 
and occupied by the Confederates to the confusion and 
dismay especially of Major-General Washburn. Lieut.- 
Col. W. H. Thurston, inspector-general, Sixteenth corps, 
reported that General Forrest entered Memphis with 400 
men under Lieutenant-Colonel Logwood and Lieut.-Col. 
Jesse Forrest. When Washburn was notified of the tak- 
ing of the city, ‘‘he left his residence as early as possible 
and made his way to Fort Pickering, without having 
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given any command as to what should be done by our 
troops.’’ Fear of Forrest and his troopers was dominant 
with Washburn and his forces. Colonel Thurston added 
that two days later ‘‘the whole town was stampeded at 
about ro a. m. by a report that Forrest had returned in 
force and was again in town. It was the most disgrace- 
ful affair I have ever seen.’’ At that date Forrest was 
roo miles distant. General Washburn had under his com- 
mand at Memphis over 5,000 troops, besides the garrison 
at Fort Pickering. He admitted a loss of 15 killed, 65 
wounded, 112 captured. The Confederates sustained 
a loss of 70 killed and wounded. 

Smarting under criticism of his own mismanagement, 
and reiterating his censure of Gen. A. J. Smith in a dis- 
patch to General Sherman, Washburn communicated the 
fact that he had ordered General Smith back to Memphis 
and his division to Georgia. Forrest never failed to destroy 
the military reputation of the Federal commanders 
encountered by him, and he now had his revenge on 
Washburn and Smith for the disaster at Harrisburg. 

In a few days Forrest entered upon a campaign through 
north Alabama and middle Tennessee, the incidents of 
which show great celerity of movement and how resource- 
ful he was in the face of an enemy greatly superior in 
numbers and strongly fortified at all points. 

With the purpose of operating in north Alabama and 
Tennessee, Forrest crossed the Tennessee river on the 
21st of September, with Bell’s and Lyon’s brigades of 
Buford’s division, Rucker’s brigade, commanded by Col. 
D. C. Kelley, and Roddey’s troops, commanded by Col. 
W. A. Johnson. On the zoth, the Fourth Tennessee, 
Col. W. S. McLemore, and Col. Geo. H. Nixon’s regi- 
ment, Col. J. B. Biffle, Nineteenth Tennessee, com- 
manding brigade, were ordered to report to General For- 
rest. About 400 men were dismounted. 

During the night of the 23d the command reached the 
town of Athens, Ala., and completely invested it, and 
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at 7 o’clock the next morning an assault was ordered. 
Hudson’s battery, commanded by Lieut. E. S. Walton; 
a section of Morton’s battery, Lieut. Jo. M. Mayson com- 
manding; the other section of Morton’s battery, Lieut. 
Tully Brown commanding, all under the command of 
Capt. J. W. Morton, opened fire on the Federal position. 
The troops commenced to advance, when Forrest gave 
the order to cease firing and to halt, and demanded the 
surrender of the fort and garrison. Col. Wallace Camp- 
bell, One Hundred and Tenth United States infantry, 
commanding, reported that Forrest’s artillery had planted 
almost every shell inside the works, and satisfied that he 
could not make a successful resistance to a largely supe- 
rior force, he yielded to the demand of the Confederate 
general, capitulating with detachments from the One 
Hundred and Sixth United States colored infantry, One 
Hundred and Tenth colored infantry, One Hundred and 
Eleventh colored infantry, and Third regiment Tennessee 
Federal cavalry, numbering 571 officers and men. 

Pending the negotiations for the surrender, firing was 
heard in the direction of Decatur, which proved to be a 
combat between reinforcements approaching Athens and 
the Fifteenth Tennessee, Col. Thos. H. Logwood com- 
manding. The Federals took refuge behind piles of cord- 
wood and made a stubborn fight. Logwood charged 
them and forced them out, when they renewed their 
efforts to gain the fort and fought with great gallantry, 
but found that the Twenty-first Tennessee, Col. Jesse 
Forrest, had cut them off. Colonel Nixon and Colonel 
Carter joined the Twenty-first with 300 men, and ina 
few minutes the reinforcements, 350 strong, surrendered 
just in time to see the garrison of the fort march out and 
stack arms. In this combat Col. Jesse Forrest fell 
severely wounded. 

The garrison of a blockhouse surrendered on demand, 
but another one refused with defiance. The artillery at 
once opened on it and the second shot penetrated the walls, 
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killing several of the garrison, which caused its surrender. 
Two pieces of artillery, a large number of small-arms, 
38 wagons, 300 horses, with ammunition and other stores, 
were captured. The blockhouse and a train of cars were 
burned and the fort dismantled. The Confederates moved 
forward at once, and four miles north of Athens another 
blockhouse with a garrison of 30 men was captured, 
and the railroad trestle and blockhouse burned. 

On the following morning Sulphur Springs trestle was 
invested, the defenses consisting of a fort and two block- 
houses, garrisoned by about 1,000 men. Morton placed 
his guns in a position commanding the redoubt and opened 
fire, and Buford’s division, Kelley’s and Johnson’s bri- 
gades, dismounted, assaulted the fort. The guns of the 
forts were silenced and resistance ceased, and after a 
parley following a demand for surrender, Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Minnis, the Federal commander, yielded. Colonel 
Lathrop, first in command, was killed, and there 
were many dead in the redoubt from the effect of Mor- 
ton’s shot and shell. The fruits of the victory besides 
the prisoners were 7oo stand of small-arms, 2 pieces 
of artillery, 16 wagons, 300 horses, and stores of every 
description. The trestle and blockhouses were burned 
and the prisoners sent tothe rear. With the horses cap- 
tured, the dismounted men were provided. 

The blockhouse at Elk river was next burned, and the 
one at Richland creek, with a garrison of 50 men, was 
captured. Near Pulaski, Forrest encountered the enemy 
in the open field, and after a combat, almost a battle, in 
which his entire command was engaged, the enemy was 
driven with loss to his fortifications. A careful recon- 
noissance was made, and it was decided that the position 
could not be taken without too great a sacrifice of life; 
hence at nightfall the Confederates were withdrawn and 
were moved through Fayetteville toward Tullahoma, 
where Forrest learned that troops were being withdrawn 
from Chattanooga and points in Georgia, and concen- 
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trated in large numbers to intercept and capture his com- 
mand. His artillery ammunition was greatly reduced, 
and after dispatching Nixon and Logwood to the rear 
with the prisoners, his command was not strong enough 
to meet the large force gathering about him. He turned 
toward the Tennessee & Alabama railroad. 

Twelve miles from Columbia, four blockhouses with 
120 prisoners were captured. The commanding officer 
of the garrison of one blockhouse refused to surrender, 
and the artillery being with Buford on another road, at 
night ten volunteers from Bell’s brigade were selected to 
burn the bridge, out of hundreds who offered their serv- 
ices. These gallant fellows went forward in the face of a 
hot fire from the Federals, applied the torch, and destroyed 
the bridge. ‘‘The night was dark,’’ said General Forrest, 
*“‘but my command marched until ro o’clock by the light 
of the burning ruins, which illuminated the country for 
miles.”’ 

On the 2d of October a demonstration was made on 
Columbia. The next day the Confederates moved toward 
Florence, Ala., which was reached without incident on 
the 5th. The river (forded two weeks earlier) was swol- 
len by recent rains, and the enemy, 15,000 strong, was 
pressing their rear. The ferryboats were ordered to 
the mouth of Cypress creek and many troops ferried 
over, but delay could not be considered. At this emer- 
gency, General Forrest ordered all troops north of the 
river, except the Sixteenth Tennessee, under Col. 
Andrew N. Wilson, to mount and swim across a slough 
7o yards wide to an island, from which they could be 
ferried at leisure. 

Unbounded trust was placed in the gallant Wilson and 
his splendid regiment, and it was not misplaced. Almost 
surrounded by 15,000 of the enemy for three days, the 
marvel is that he was not swallowed up. But he stung 
the Federal flanks, contested their advance, and when 
pursued, retired to the hills, gaining his subsistence from 
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the enemy. He continued in this perilous position until 
the entire command crossed the river and the enemy 
began to retire, when he crossed with the faithful Six- 
teenth. Wilson lost but 2 men killed and 4 captured, 
and killed and wounded 75 of the enemy. 

Suspecting that the enemy would cross the Tennessee 
river, Col. D. C. Kelley’s brigade, with a section of Hud- 
son’s battery under Lieutenant Walton, was moved to 
Eastport. On the roth the enemy moved up the river 
with two gunboats and three transports loaded with 
troops. Kelley masked his forces until the enemy landed 
a brigade of infantry and three pieces of artillery, when 
Walton opened upon them with his guns. Two shots 
penetrated one gunboat, and a shell was exploded in one of 
the transports, which was soon enveloped in flames. The 
troops were stampeded and the boats pushed off, but in 
the effort to gain the boats many were drowned, 12 
men were killed on the bank of the river, and a large 
number killed and wounded on the boats. Thirty pris- 
oners, 4 field guns, 20 horses and-6o stand of small-arms 
were captured. 

The forces under Col. Geo. B. Hoge, commanding the 
expedition so gallantly thwarted by Colonel Kelley, 
consisted of his own regiment, the One Hundred 
and Thirteenth Illinois, the One Hundred and Twen- 
tieth Illinois, Sixty-first United States colored infantry, 
and Company G, Second Missouri light artillery, with 
a company of the Twelfth Missouri cavalry. In his 
official report he stated that ‘‘on nearing Eastport the 
gunboat Key West went above the landing and seemed 
to be satisfied that there was no enemy near; at least, in 
a few moments Captain King motioned me to land my 
troops. Lieutenants Lytleand Boals, of my staff, started 
out to reconnoiter, and 500 yards from the landing they 
encountered and exchanged shots with the (Confederate) 
enemy’s pickets. In ten minutes after, a battery of six 
rifled guns, masked on the hill, opened on the transports, 
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and another battery of three guns opened on us. Every 
shot was doing more or less execution. One of the gun- 
boats, the Undine, was disabled, and was dropping down 
the river, the Key West following. I ordered the troops 
toreturntothe transports. Just at this time a shell from 
the enemy struck a caisson on board the Kenton (trans- 
port), exploding it and setting fire to the boat. Another 
caisson on the Aurora (transport) was exploded, setting 
fire toher. Her steam-pipe was also cut. A scene of 
confusion then began. The boats backed out, leaving 
two-thirds of the men on shore, and the men ran down the 
river bank. After extinguishing the fires I landed and 
got all on board except the badly wounded and captured.’’ 
Hoge reported the loss of 4 field guns and 74 men. 

This affair was a brilliant one for Colonel Kelley and 
his Tennesseeans. No artillery officer with two guns ever 
rendered more effective service than Lieutenant Walton. 
Every shot was a successful one, and it is not surprising 
that the discomfited Hoge magnified his two pieces into 
nine ‘‘rifled guns.’’ Hoge’s orders were to proceed from 
Eastport to Iuka, Miss., and destroy the railroad and 
bridges, but the evening of the 11th found him down the 
tiver with a demoralized command, 100 or more miles 
distant, at Johnsonville, doubtless listening to the echo 
of Walton’s guns. 

The fruits of the expedition to north Alabama and Ten- 
nessee were 3, 360 of the enemy, white and black, killed and 
captured—one to each man of Forrest’s command—7 field 
guns, 800 horses, 50 wagons loaded with medical and other 
stores, the destruction of the railroad from Decatur to 
Spring Hill, the withdrawal of reinforcements from the 
army in the field, the destruction of numerous posts, and 
the relief of our people from the presence and oppression 
of the petty commanders of the captured garrisons. 

On the 16th of October, Forrest’s command moved into 
west Tennessee, and in a few days Buford instituted a 
blockade of the Tennessee river. 
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Fort Heiman and Paris landing were objective points 
which now had Forrest’s attention. On October 2zogth, 
with Chalmers’ division, he reached Paris landing, 
where Buford’s division and Lyon’s brigade were already 
on the ground. As usual, his force was magnified by the 
frightened enemy, and every post commander anticipated 
anattack. Gen. S. Meredith, commanding Federal forces 
at Paducah, under date of November 1st, said,‘‘ All reports 
concur that he is to attack me soon.’’ Meredith called for 
I,500 more men to insure the safety of Columbus, and 
2,000 more for Paducah. Later, on the same day, he 
reported: ‘‘The gunboat Undine captured and sunk at 
Paris landing. Lyon in command at that point with 4,000 
men and seven pieces of artillery. Forrest at Heiman 
with 8,000 men, five r2-poundersand eighteen siege guns.”’ 
He reported also the capture of the transport Venus, with 
troops and supplies. His fears multiplied Forrest’s forces 
by four, and easily converted field into siege guns. 

General Forrest reported that on the 29th the steamer 
Mazeppa with two barges in tow made her appearance. 
Morton’s battery and two Parrott guns opened on the 
boats and they were disabled and abandoned. A large 
lot of needed stores was captured and distributed to the 
Confederates. The next day the steamer Anna succeeded 
in passing the battery, but was so disabled that she sank 
before reaching the mouth of the river. The Venus was 
followed by the Cheeseman, both convoyed by the gunboat 
Undine. The entire fleet was disabled and captured. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Kelley, with two companies of his 
regiment, was thrown across the river, and soon returned 
with the abandoned boats. 

Forrest ordered Captain Morton to take command of the 
Undine. The latter replied, ‘‘General, Ican handle your 
guns on land, but Iam not familiar with naval fighting. 
I have, however, temporarily attached to my artillery, 
Capt. Frank P. Gracy of Tennessee, a most efficient artil- 


lerist and an experienced steamboatman.” Captain Gracy 
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was sent for, and the gunboat was inspected and found 
to be in excellent condition, except that two guns were 
dismounted, which was easily remedied. A complement 
of ordnance for a stubborn fight was provided and Captain 
Gracy was placed in command, with the gunboat for his 
flagship. A gallant crew selected from the famous bat- 
tery manned the boat, and she moved majestically out, 
with Forrest’s escort flag nailed to the masthead, with 
orders to proceed to Johnsonville, where Captain Gracy 
expected the co-operation of the land batteries. 

Some miles below Johnsonville, however, four gunboats 
from above moved down on his craft, and after a spir- 
ited engagement Captain Gracy finally retired down 
stream, when, to his surprise, seven hostile gunboats 
appeared from below. Instantly they poured forth a ter- 
rible storm of bursting shells, filling the air, the water, and 
Gracy’s boat. His gallant crew replied with volley after 
volley of deadly missiles, Captain Gracy the while stand- 
ing on deck giving orders as coolly as though they were at 
target practice. Several of his guns were dismounted, 
his boat perforated and shattered, and a few of his men 
wounded. He saw that in a few minutes it meant cap- 
ture or a sunken boat, hence he had mattresses ripped 
open and piled in the magazine; a parting salute was 
fired at the enemy, and the crew was ordered to jump 
overboard and make for the shore. The last man to 
leave the boat, Captain Gracy applied the torch to the 
magazine, and making his way to the deck sprang into 
the water. Hardly had he reached shore before there was 
a terrific explosion, and his gunboat went up in smoke 
and flame, the hulk sinking to the bottom of the river. 
(R. F. Hoke, in Nashville Banner.) 

On the rst of November the forces under Forrest moved 
up the river, arriving on the 3d at Johnsonville. This 
was a depot of supplies for the Federal armies in the field, 
and according to Federal accounts the garrison consisted 
of 1,200 men, with two Parrott guns in position. 
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Thrall’s battery of howitzers was placed in front, above 
Johnsonville, and Morton’s and Hudson’s batteries oppo- 
site and below the town, all under Captain Morton, acting 
chief of artillery. The batteries opened at a signal from 
Lieutenant Brown’s section of Morton’s battery, and the 
gunboats and field guns responded vigorously, but in 
fifteen minutes gunboats, transports, barges, stores and 
government warehouses were in flames. Everything was 
consumed by fire. Forrest’s three 4-gun batteries were 
magnified by the Federal Captain Howland into thirty- 
six pieces of artillery, ‘‘twenty of them 20-pounder 
Parrotts.’’ 

The work of the expedition was completed, and the Con- 
federates marched six miles after night, guided by the 
light of the fire at Johnsonville. In a campaign of two 
weeks the forces of Forrest had captured and destroyed 
4 gunboats, 14 transports, 20 barges, 26 pieces of artillery, 
and millions of dollars worth of property, with 150 pris- 
oners captured. Captain Howland (Federal) reported that 
one million dollars would cover the loss of property at 
Johnsonville. 

On the roth, Forrest’s cavalry reached Corinth, Miss., 
and under orders the commanding general put himself in 
communication with General Hood, who was preparing to 
enter upon his disastrous campaign to Franklin and Nash- 
ville. 

On the 27th of January, 1865, Gen. Richard Taylor, 
commanding department, assigned General Forrest to the 
command of the district of Mississippi and Louisiana. 
On the 13th of the following month Brig.-Gen. W. H. 
Jackson was assigned to the command of all of the Ten- 
nesseeans in the district. Bell’s and Rucker’s brigades, 
- the Ninth, Tenth, Eleventh, Nixon’s and Carter’s regi- 
ments, and the Twelfth Confederate were consolidated 
into six regiments, to constitute two brigades, one com- 
manded by Col. T. H. Bell, soon made brigadier-general; 
and in a few weeks Brig.-Gen. Alexander W. Campbell, 
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just returned from prison and promoted, was assigned to 
the Second brigade. 

On the 22d of March, Major-General Wilson of the 
Federal army, with three divisions of cavalry, 10,000 
strong, left Chickasaw, Ala. On the 30th he reached 
Elyton, whence Croxton’s command was sent to Tusca- 
loosa. Jackson’s Tennessee division forced Croxton to 
cross to the north side of the Warrior river, and after a 
forced march of thirty-five miles, guided by negroes 
through the fields and byways, the Federals entered the 
undefended town of Tuscaloosa, and with malignant tri- 
umph burned the university buildings, the factory, the 
foundry, the bridge over the Warrior, and the two large 
warehouses in Tuscaloosa and Northport, on the opposite 
bank of the Warrior. Captain Hardcastle, commanding 
the post, reported that Croxton captured an important 
scout twelve miles away and came into possession of 
important information through which success was easily 
attained. 

Forrest undertook to concentrate his scattered forces at 
Selma, Ala. Jackson encountered Croxton’s brigade north 
of Scottsville and punished it severely, capturing prisoners, 
several stand of colors and several hundred horses. For- 
rest undertook the defense of Selma with an insignificant 
force in numbers, Jackson, Chalmers and Buford, with 
their divisions, not being present, and a gallant fight was. 
made, but the field was lost and Selma was evacuated by 
the Confederates. At Marion, Forrest was joined by the 
Tennesseeans under Jackson, and a week was spent 
gathering together his forces. On the 15th he established 
his headquarters at Gainesville. Soon rumors of the sur- 
render of the army of Northern Virginia were circulated, 
though not credited, and a few days later the army of 
Tennessee was surrendered, followed by the surrender of 
the troops in the department commanded by General 
Taylor. On the 9th of May, General Forrest issued an 
address of farewell to his command, in which he said, 
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“You have been good soldiers, you can be good citizens.”’ 
Gen. Richard Taylor said of Forrest, ‘‘Like Lord Clive, 
nature made him a great soldier. His tactics deserve the 
closest study of military men. He employed the tactics 
of Frederick at Leuthen and Zorndorf, though he had 
never heard these names.” 

The State of Tennessee contributed 115,000 soldiers to 
the Confederate army, many counties furnishing more 
men than they had voters. Two hundred and ninety-six 
battles, combats and skirmishes were fought upon her soil, 
many of them unimportant and without result, but at all 
of them brave men were killed or wounded. For four 
years war was the occupation of her people. 

The old men and the women dedicated themselves to. 
the service of husbands, sons and brothers, and through 
trusted agents, often through faithful slaves, clothing was 
sent to them. The soldiers were never too distant to 
escape their careful attention. Federal invasion and occu- 
pation of the State brought poverty and distress to every 
household. The tramp of the hostile soldier was the too 
familiar sound. Robbers in uniform were ready at all 
times to sweep away crops and household effects, but there 
was no diminution of patriotic zeal on the part of either 
sex. Oppression stimulated their efforts. No man was 
so old or infirm, and no lady so delicate, as to relax the 
determination to serve the soldiers in the field; and when 
the hour for surrender came, the fathers, mothers and 
sisters of Tennessee endured the poverty that it brought 
with the same patriotic resolution that sustained them 
through four years of war. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


TENNESSEE AND THE NAVY. 


HE State of Tennessee furnished 31,000 white 
| men to the Federal government during the war 
between the States. Among them were David 

G. Farragut and Samuel Carter. 

Admiral Farragut commanded the largest and most 
powerful force that had ever been controlled by any 
American naval officer, and the results of the operations 
of that force in the waters of the Mississippi were more 
fatal to the Confederacy than any of the military cam- 
paigns. The achievements of his fleet enabled General 
Grant to cross the Mississippi with safety, and to get in 
the rear of Vicksburg. The fall of that essential position 
was thus assured, and the Confederacy cut in twain. At 
the date of it, Texas had become the chief source of 
supply for cattle, horses and other essentials. The 
control of the Mississippi river by the Federal naval 
forces was a fatal blow to the Confederacy, and reduced 
the war from the position of a contest having many 
probabilities of success to a purely defensive struggle 
for safety. (Capt. James D. Bulloch.) 

Rear-Admiral Carter, then a lieutenant-commander, 
U. S. N., was withdrawn from the navy early in 1861, 
and commissioned as a brigadier-general of volunteers, 
charged with the organization of the men of Tennessee 
who were loyal to the Federal union into regiments, and 
prepare them for the field. His heart, like Farragut’s, 
was in the work. He brought to it professional training, 
good character, high social standing, and large family 
influence. He gave respectability to the cause he es- 
poused at the beginning of the war, and very soon per- 
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fected organizations which commanded the sympathy and 
support of the great body of the people of east Tennessee, 
and secured that division of the State (in the heart of the 
Confederate States) to the Federal government. Farragut 
and Carter, both natives of east Tennessee, were 
important factors in making Confederate success impos- 
sible. 

Tennesseeans in the United States navy who re- 
signed to accept service in the Confederate States navy 
were: George W. Gift, J. W. Dunnington, Jesse Taylor, 
W. P. A. Campbell, Thomas Kennedy Porter, A. D. Whar- 
ton, George A. Howard and W. W. Carnes. 

Lieutenant Gift is famous for having commanded, with 
Lieutenant Grimball, the 8-inch columbiads on the Con- 
federate ram Arkansas. The Arkansas was built by 
Capt. John T. Shirley at Memphis, Tenn. At the fall of 
New Orleans she was towed up the Yazoo. 

On the 15th of July, 1862, the ram started out from 
Haynes’ Bluff, under the command of Capt. I. W. Brown, 
with a crew of 200 officers and men, for Mobile bay, with 
orders to raise the blockade of that port. Lieutenant 
Gift, in his history of the exploits of the Arkansas, states 
that ‘‘Sunrise found us in the Yazoo river with more than 
twenty ships barring our way, and in for one of the most 
desperate fights any one ship ever sustained since ships 
were first made.’’ Lieutenant Gift fought the port gun, 
with John Wilson, of Baltimore, as his lieutenant. Grim- 
ball fought the starboard gun, and had for his lieutenant 
Midshipman Dabney M. Scales, now a prominent lawyer 
and ex-State senatorfrom Memphis. Lieut. A. D. Whar- 
ton came next on the starboard side, each lieutenant 
with two guns. Soon three Federal gunboats were seen 
steaming toward the Arkansas, the ironclad Carondelet, 
of twelve guns, the Tyler, and the Queen of the West. The 
Arkansas was steered direct for the Tyler, and Gift fired 
the first shot with an 8-inch shell, which struck her fair 
and square, killing a pilot and bursting in the engine- 
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room. The Tyler reported 17 killed and 14 wounded. 
The Queen of the West coming up, Scales gave her a 
shell, followed quickly by another from Wharton, and she 
was just able to retire from the conflict. In a short time 
the Tyler, badly crippled, took flight and joined her dis- 
abled consort. The Carondelet was struck four times by 
Gift. Lieutenant Reed gave her two shots from the stern 
guns, when she hauled down her colors; at the same time 
Wharton opened on the starboard broadside, which 
brought out white flags at her ports. The Carondelet 
sank. But the Arkansas had no time to secure a prize, 
and pursued the fleeing vessels, now in the Mississippi 
river. 

Immediately Farragut and Davis prepared to receive the 
Arkansas with more than a dozen war vessels. No more 
-gallant action on land or sea was ever witnessed than that 
of Captain Brown. In addition to Farragut’s fleet, bat- 
‘teries of field artillery were in position, and several thou- 
sand soldiers prepared to fire into the ports of his vessel. 
‘The Arkansas was an untried and an unfinished vessel, 
with engines that proved to be totally unreliable. The 
first attack was made by the Federal gunboat No. 6. She 
fired her 11-inch pivot gun loaded with grape. Gift 
returned the fire with a shell that went through and 
through the No. 6, and then a port broadside took her 
disabled out of the action. The Arkansas now became 
the target for a hundred guns. Generals Breckinridge 
and Van Dorn, and thousands of Confederate soldiers, 
stood as silent witnesses of the uneven contest, unable 
to render the slightest assistance. 

It was a brave fight; nothing comparable to it at 
Manila or Santiago de Cuba. Gift fired a five-second 
shell at the Lancaster, as that vessel moved across the 
path of the Arkansas, which struck the mud-drum, empty- 
ing the hot steam and water into the engine-room, and 
killing a large number of the crew and sharpshooters. 
But there was no rest for the Arkansas; the shot struck 
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upon her sides as fast as sledge-hammer blows. Captain 
Brown was twice knocked down and wounded in the head, 
but he heroically resumed his place. Some one called out 
that the colors had been shot away, and in an instant, said 
Gift, Midshipman Dabney M. Scales, a glorious fellow, 
scrambled up the ladder and, fearlessly treading the ter- 
tible path of death, swept by a hurricane of shot and 
shell, raised the colors again. A shell penetrated the 
Arkansas and exploded with terrible effect, and when 
the smoke cleared away, it was found that but one man 
out of seventeen of Gift’s bow-gun crew had escaped death 
or wounds. In another instant an 11-inch shot crushed 
through above the port, bringing with it a shower of iron 
and wooden splinters, which struck down every man at 
Gift’s broadside gun, smashed his own arm, and passing 
across the deck, killed 8 and wounded 7 of Scales’ men. 
The Arkansas reached Vicksburg, disabled and weakened 
by heavy losses. The detachment of the land forces serv- 
ing temporarily on the Arkansas joined its proper com- 
mand. 

At night Farragut’s sea-going fleet and Davis’ iron- 
clads passed down the river. They came by singly, and 
each was punished as they crossed the line of fire of the 
Arkansas. An 11-inch shot from Farragut’s flagship 
penetrated her side just above the water line, killing 2 
and wounding 6 others. 

On the morning of the 22d of July, the ironclad Essex 
appeared, followed by the Queen of the West, and under- 
took to run into the Arkansas, both trying to ram her, 
but were driven off and disabled, and a mortar boat blown 
up. The crew of the Arkansas was now reduced to sev- 
enteen. With this small force, the repulse of these two 
vessels will always be considered her best achievement. 

When General Breckinridge entered upon his campaign 
against Baton Rouge, the co-operation of the Arkansas 
was expected, but her engines gave way in full view of 
the point of attack, and becoming unmanageable on ac- 
Tenn 21 
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count of a break in a vital part of her machinery, to avoid 
capture she was destroyed by fire. Captain Brown was 
made a commodore, and Stevens, the executive officer, 
Reed, Gift, Wharton and Scales won great distinction. 

The battle of Mobile Bay was fought August 5, 1864. 
The enemy’s fleet, under Admiral Farragut, consisted of 
14 steamers and 4 monitors, carrying 199 guns and 2,700 
men. The Confederate naval commander, Admiral 
Franklin Buchanan, had the wooden gunboats Morgan 
and Gaines, each carrying 6 guns, the Selma of 4 guns, 
and the ram Tennessee of 6 guns, in all 22 guns and 470 
men. In this unequal contest, there could be no question 
as to the result. The engagement lasted an hour, and 
serious injury was inflicted on many vessels of the Fed- 
eral fleet. Frequently during the contest the Tennessee 
was surrounded by the enemy, and all her guns were 
in action at the same moment. The noble Confederate 
admiral was wounded and carried below, and soon the 
Tennessee was surrendered. The other ships were well 
fought, and surrendered after they were disabled and 
overpowered. The Gaines, in a sinking condition, was 
run on shore near Fort Morgan. The gallant Lieut. 
A. D. Wharton, of Tennessee, was with Admiral Buchanan 
on the ram Tennessee, and rendered valuable and con- 
spicuous service. 

When Fort Pillow was evacuated by the Confederate 
forces, the gunboat Pontchartrain, commanded by Lieut. 
John W. Dunnington, which constituted a part of the 
fleet commanded by Capt. Geo. N. Hollins, provided for» 
the defense of the Mississippi river, was run up White 
river. At an earlier date, Lieutenant Dunnington had 
participated in the operations against Pope’s army at 
Point Pleasant, Mo., and was active in resisting the 
crossing of the river. At the surrender of the Confeder- 
ate forces near Tiptonville, the Ponchartrain was ordered 
to Fort Pillow. On the 16th of June, 1862, Lieutenant 
Dunnington arrived at St. Charles on White river, with 
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the men necessary to work the 32-pounder cannon, which 
he had previously placed in battery. He was hardly in 
position before the approach of the Federal gunboats was 
announced. After dark, Capt. Joseph Fry, commanding 
the naval forces, undertook to blockade the river against 
the enemy’s advance, and with his own crew, he sunk the 
gunboat Maurepas in the main current, remaining on 
deck until the gundeck was submerged. At 8:30 the next 
morning the Federal fleet advanced up the river. When 
abreast of Captain Fry’s rifled guns, the gunboats opened 
with all of their guns, but failed to silence Fry’s battery. 
They then moved up the river until they were in point 
blank range of one of Dunnington’s guns. The boat in 
advance, the Mound City, moved up for position and 
placed herself between histwo guns. At 10:30, Dunning- 
ton’s upper gun fired a shot at the Mound City, passing 
through the boilers, steam chest or pipes, filling the ves- 
sel with steam, and causing all that were not killed to 
jump into the river. More than 50 were killed and as 
many disabled. The vessel drifted across the stream 
into the bank. The rifled guns opened on the lower 
gunboat and sent it disabled down the river. 

The naval contingent had no support, and after ie 
Mound City was disabled, and the retreat of the gunboats 
St. Louis, Conestoga and Lexington, Colonel Fitch, with 
the Twenty-sixth Indiana infantry, took the batteries in 
rear and forced the Confederates to retreat. This was 
conducted in safety by Lieutenant Dunnington. Captain 
Fry was seriously wounded and captured. He survived 
wounds and a cruel imprisonment, and was captured in 
Cuban waters on the rst of November, 1873, by a Spanish 
man-of-war, the Toreador, and on the 7th, after a mock 
trial, in company with fifty-three other American citizens, 
was murdered in the plaza of Santiago de Cuba. When 
captured, Captain Fry was in command of the steamer 
Virginius, with an alleged filibuste1ing expedition. 
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Dunnington, one of the noblest of men, survived the 
war for more than ten years. 

Wharton has dedicated his life to public education, and 
is one of the foremost in that field. 

Lieut. Jesse Taylor became captain of heavy artillery ; 
his splendid service at Fort Henry has been already 
chronicled. 

Lieut. W. P. A. Campbell was constantly employed on 
the coast and harbor defenses, and was an efficient and 
gallant officer. About the year 1870 he was made a major 
of engineers in the army of Ismail Pasha, the Khedive of 
Egypt. He was a useful officer, constantly employed, 
and trusted by those inauthority. He was finally sent to 
the Soudan, with a detachment of troops, and there died 
a victim of malarial fever. 

Geo. A. Howard resigned from the naval academy just 
before graduation; was made adjutant of the Seventh 
Tennessee infantry, and was distinguished in the prin- 
cipal battles fought by the army of Northern Virginia. 
More than once he commanded the regiment in action. 
He has filled conspicuous places of honor and trust at 
home and at the Federal capital, and is a leading citizen 
of Tennessee. 

W. W. Carnes resigned from the naval academy before 
graduation; became captain of artillery in Cheatham’s 
division, and was conspicuous wherever that famous com- 
mand was engaged. He is now a prominent citizen of 
Memphis, and is the incumbent of an important civil 
office, to which he was chosen by the people. 

Lieut. Thomas Kennedy Porter resigned from the 
United States navy in 1861, and was appointed to the 
same rank in the Confederate navy, but accepted the com- 
mand of a company of field artillery tendered him by the 
governor of Tennessee. He commanded Porter’s battery 
at the battle of Fort Donelson, and was severely wounded 
and disabled for a year. Returning to the army, he was 
promoted, and commanded the artillery of Buckner’s corps 
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at Chickamauga. He then resigned from the army, took 
service in the navy, and was for several months executive 
officer of the ironclad North Carolina, a steamer provided 
for coast and harbor defense. He was then ordered to 
Bermuda, where he joined the cruiser Florida as her 
executive officer. The Florida continued her career as a 
commerce destroyer until the 4th of October, 1864, when 
she arrived at Bahia, Brazil, to procure coal and provi- 
sions, and for repairs, after acruise of 61 days. At 3:00 
a. m. of the 7th of October, the United States man-of- 
war Wachusett, Captain Collins, ran into the Florida, 
intending to sink her, and very serious injury was inflicted 
upon the ship. At the same time the Wachusett fired 
about 200 shots from her small-arms, and two from her 
great guns, and then demanded her surrender. At the 
request of the Brazilian naval commander, the Florida had 
anchored inshore of his squadron, steam had gone down 
and fires were hauled. Commander Morris, with several 
officers and 70 of the crew of the Florida, was on shore on 
liberty. In this condition of affairs the cruiser was surren- 
dered. The officers were paroled and with two-thirds of 
_ the men transferred to the Wachusett. The men were 
outraged by being putin double irons. One poor fellow, 
Henry Norman, was ironed to a stanchion with his 
hands behind him for having a key to a pair of the Flor- 
ida’sironsin his pocket. Another was put in a sweat-box 
for eighteen nights, because, said Captain Collins, ‘‘He 
was seen talking, and when his master-at-arms came up, 
he stopped.” Eighteen of the crew were put ashore pen- 
niless, on the Island of St. Thomas, after Collins had 
promised to restore their money which had been taken 
from them. No restoration was made. 

On the arrival of the Wachusett at Fortress Monroe, the 
officers and men were sent to Point Lookout prison, 
whence the officers were sent to the Old Capitol prison at 
Washington, and a few days later joined the men at Fort 
Warren, Boston. At Fortress Monroe, Lieutenant Porter, 
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hearing that the money-chest of the Florida had been 
opened, called on Collins to restore several hundred dol- 
lars, private funds, belonging to the ward-room mess. 
This was refused. 

At Fortress Monroe an offer was made to the men, 
through Lieutenant Beardsley, U. S. N., to release them 
from prison, upon condition that they would subscribe 
to an oath of allegiance. Only one man out of 53 deserted 
his flag, and that desertion occurred the day of the cap- 
ture. 

At Fort Warren the men were all put in one room, 
and the eleven officers in another with 32 other prison- 
ers. The rooms were casemates, 50 feet long and 18 
feet wide. At 8:00 a. m. the prisoners were marched 
around to the cook-house and given a loaf of bread 
each. After 12 they were marched around again and 
received their dinner, consisting of 8 ounces of cooked 
meat with ahalf pint of thin soup, three days of the week, 
and two potatoes, some beans or hominy the other days. 

On the 24th of December, the officers of the Florida 
were locked up in a casemate and kept in close confine- 
ment day and night, upon the report of a prison spy that 
a plan for capturing the fort was under discussion. This 
continued until the roth of January, when the prisoners 
were relieved from close confinement, and notified that 
they would be released on condition that they would sign a 
parole to leave the United States in tendays. Lieutenant 
Porter informed the secretary of the navy that they would 
give the parole, but asked for the return of the $13,000 
taken from the Florida, saying that it was necessary to 
have that, unless the United States would send the officers 
and men to Europe. No attention was paid to this re- 
quest, and finding that the Federal authorities would do 
nothing, an arrangement was made with an English pas- 
senger ship for their transportation to Europe by giving 
a draft to be paid at Liverpool. (Report of Lieutenant 
Porter.) 
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Upon the demand of Brazil, the act of Collins, com- 
mander of the Wachusett, was disavowed, and on the 
2zoth of December, Mr. Seward informed the minister 
of Brazil that the prisoners would be set at liberty. 
He said the act ‘“‘was an unauthorized, unlawful and 
indefensible exercise of the naval force of the’ United 
States within a foreign country.’’ Professor Soley, 
of the United States navy, discussing the conduct of 
Collins, has said: ‘‘The capture of the Florida was as 
gross and deliberate a violation of the rights of neutrals 
as was ever committed in any age or country. It is idle 
to attempt to apologize for it or to explain it; the circum- 
stances were such that the question does not admit of 
discussion.’’ (‘‘ The Blockade and the Cruisers,’’ Soley, 
p. 189.) 

If it had been within his province, he could have added 
that in the judgment of contemporaneous history, Collins’ 
act was a cowardly one, and his treatment of the prison- 
ers was brutal, not more so, however, than that by the 
authorities at Fort Warren and Washington. 

H. M. Doak, Esq., of Nashville, in an interview with a 
reporter of a city paper in 1896, said: ‘‘I knew Capt. 
T. K. Porter at Wilmington, N. C., where he was execu- 
tive officer of the gunboat North Carolina, a heavy iron- 
clad. He was a graduate of the naval academy, and had 
resigned to cast his fortunes with his native State and 
his people. He had served as captain of a battery of 
artillery in the army of the West, where his battery was 
known as ‘Porter’s battery.’ I saw it in action, and 
heard it thunder at Fort Donelson. His fameasa skillful 
artillery officer and brave commander will never be for- 
gotten by the soldiers of the West. His battery had such 
fame as attached to the Washington artillery, or to Cheat- 
ham’s or Hardee’scommands ininfantry. Physically, he 
was one of the noblest-looking of men. As an officer, 
everything about his ship was in perfect order, its dis- 
cipline superb, and yet his command as gentle as it was 
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firmandrigid. Affable and kind, the soul of lofty honor, 
calm, true and fearless, he was loved and respected by 
all. He left Wilmington to report as executive officer of 
Maffitt’s ship, the Florida. Shortly after he came to the 
Florida, that famous cruiser was captured in one of the 
South American ports by a flagrant violation of the 
neutrality laws. He wasconfinedin Fort Warren, Mass., 
and lost his life after the war, while in command of a 
merchant steamer on the Pacific. I have never known a 
more superb gentleman, never a man who seemed to me 
so entirely to discharge a gentleman’s duty—to be a 
gentleman at all times and under all circumstances. I 
say this to you for print, for the memory of such men 
should be continually recalled, and many an old soldier 
will remember ‘Porter’s battery’ and remember its true 
and noble commander, and be better for thinking once 
more of his old comrade, whom to have known intimately, 
as I did, was to have loved him, and to have been the 
better for such acquaintance.”’ 

H. M. Doak and John F. Wheless joined the Confed- 
erate navy, the first after Shiloh. Doak was for a long 
time on the ironclad Wilmington, where his services 
were as conspicuous as they had been as adjutant of the 
famous Nineteenth Tennessee infantry at Fishing creek 
and Shiloh. Since 1865 he has beena leader and director 
of public opinion in Tennessee; for years the leading 
journalist of the State, and is now in possession of an 
honorable office connected with the courts of the country. 
Captain Wheless served for a year as captain of the First 
Tennessee, and then on the staff of Lieutenant-General 
Polk; after Chickamauga he was made a paymaster in 
the Confederate navy. After 1865 he entered upon a 
successful business career, and died in late years, too 
soon for his friends and for the State. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TENNESSEE AND THE MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 


HERE was no difficulty in finding qualified medical 
cs officers in Tennessee. Medical education had at- 
tained a high standard, and surgeons were supplied 

as soon as regimental organizations were made. 

Dr. B. W. Avent, a man of ripe experience, great skill 
and administrative ability, was made surgeon-general of 
the provisional army of the State. So perfect was his 
system that the department was adopted by the Confeder- 
ate authorities without material change. The subsequent 
efficiency of this branch of the service is largely due to 
the foresight and skill of this eminent man. 

As soon as the troops were mustered, the demand for the 
establishment of hospitals was created. The men from 
the rural districts were the victims of measles to such an 
extent that camps of instruction were converted into 
hospitals. Dr. S. H. Stout, surgeon of the Third Ten- 
nessee infantry, states that this regiment was sent to Camp 
Cheatham, near Nashville, in May, 1861, 1,100 strong, and 
within two months 650 men were treated for this disease 
alone. This was about the percentage prevailing in all 
of the regiments. 

This condition demanded an immediate hospital service, 
and Nashville became the chief post of the Southwest. 
Troops from other States were being concentrated at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky., Fort Donelson, and other accessible 
points; and before the battle at the point last named, 
there were in the hospitals established at Nashville nearly 
13,000 sick men under treatment, provision having been 
made for them by the State of Tennessee out of her own 
abundant resources, 
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On the fall of Fort Donelson and the abandonment of 
Nashville, provision for the sick was the greatest care and 
responsibility. To the medical officers alone can be 
accorded commendation for their removal. Hospitals with 
capacity for the care of the large number of sick had been 
provided at Nashville, with all needed appliances. Intel- 
ligent medical officers, aided by the noble women of that 
city, had made them not only inviting, but a positive 
luxury to the sick. But they were hastily broken up and 
the sick transferred to other points. 

When Gen. A. S. Johnston assumed command of the 
department, his medical director, Dr. D. W. Yandell of 
Kentucky, a Tennesseean by birth and education, a very 
able and accomplished man, assumed direction of the hos- 
pital service of the State and controlled it with great suc- 
cess. On the fall of General Johnston and the assign- 
ment of General Bragg to the command of the army, 
Dr. A. J. Foard, medical director on his staff, became the 
supreme authority. 

When General Johnston retired from Nashville he gave 
orders to Dr. Samuel H. Stout, already detailed to hospital 
duty at Nashville, to proceed to Chattanooga to take 
charge of the small hospital at that point and to organize 
others as the exigencies of the service required. General 
Johnston had his attention directed to Dr. Stout after an 
mspection of his regimental hospital at Bowling Green, 
and of the general hospital at Nashville. Soon the sick 
and wounded accumulated so rapidly at Chattanooga that 
new and more complete buildings were provided and 
ample provision made for the care of all. 

In July, 1862, General Bragg (then about to inaugurate 
his Kentucky campaign), in company with Medical Direc- 
tor Foard, made a thorough personal inspection of the 
hospitals at Chattanooga—the buildings, the beds, the 
laundries, the cook rooms. Soon after this, Dr. Stout 
was summoned to the medical headquarters of the 
army, where he was informed by Dr. Foard that 
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General Bragg had directed him to be assured that he 
was satisfied and pleased with his management of 
his hospitals. Three days after this, General Bragg 
issued orders placing the general hospitals of the army 
and department under Dr. Stout, as superintendent, 
with power to locate them and to assign medical officers 
to duty. As often as military reasons demanded the 
evacuation of our territory, the medical department was 
so managed that hospitals could be removed, with their 
organizations preserved. An illustration is found in the 

‘‘Academy hospital’ at Chattanooga. Upon the evacu- 
ation of that place it was removed to Marietta, Ga.,then 
to Atlanta, to Forsyth, to Auburn, Ala., to Corinth, Miss., 
and finally returned to Auburn. 

After the battle of Murfreesboro, Dr. Avent was left 
in charge of about 500 Confederates, too badly wounded 
for removal. He so impressed General Rosecrans that 
orders were given to honor any requisition made for sup- 
plies for his wounded. On his return to the South, at his 
own request, he was assigned to hospital duty. 

General Bragg was keenly alive to the importance of a 
complete hospital service, and gave the subject his per- 
sonal attention. In a communication addressed to Dr. 
Stout under date of January, 1864, he said: ‘‘The opera- 
tions of the hospital department of our army of Tennessee, 
especially since systematized by you, I have always 
claimed as perfect so far as means allowed, and I have 
every reason to believe it is considered by our govern- 
ment as superior to any in the country. I hope you will 
find it agreeable tocontinue your service, so important 
to the sick and wounded, and so beneficial to the army.’’ 

Dr. Stout is a native of Nashville, an alumnus of her 
university, which, in gratitude for his eminent services, 
conferred upon him the degree of LL. D., supplementing 
thoseof A. B.and A.M. Heisa graduate of the medical 
department of the University of Pennsylvania, and is now 
a citizen of the State of Texas, where he enjoys the high- 
est personal and professional consideration. 
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When Dr. Stout was called upon to name the Tennes- 
seeans who in his opinion were most distinguished for 
their services to the general and field hospitals, he named 
Doctors B. W. Avent, Frank Rice, J. R. Buist, R. W. 
Mitchell, W. L. Nichol, J. B. Murfree, Clayton, John 
Patterson, Compton, R. C. Foster, G. W. and John H. 
Currey, J. M. Kellar, J. B. Cowan, G. B. Thornton, C. C. 
Abernathy, J. F. Grant, and Bell, killed at Island No. ro. 
A notice of this service is incomplete unless mention is 
made of the services of Dr. J. H. Bryson, a clergyman of 
Tennessee, appointed by General Bragg to look after the 
religious interests of the sick and wounded in the general 
hospitals. This devoted man gave every moment of his 
time to this service, and won the love and gratitude of all 
with whom he came in contact. His task was aherculean 
one, but he met it with the same courage characteristic 
of the men whose spiritual welfare he was seeking to 
promote. 

No body of men in the service were more patriotic, 
more courageous and more self-sacrificing than the medi- 
cal officers of Tennessee. They were on the battlefield, 
in the hospitals, often surrounded by contagious disease, 
but no one of them failed to discharge his full duty. 


CHAPTER XV. 


TENNESSEE AND THE CHURCH, BY REV. M. B. DEWITT, 
CHAPLAIN OF THE EIGHTH TENNESSEE. 


one who had an active part in the great struggle 
of the war between the States, the religious ele- 


ment must ever be an important factor. Indeed, 

to the thoughtful general reader and to the historian it 
must have great significance. The reason is simple and 
ample. It may be unhesitatingly said that no people 
ever entered into a mighty conflict of arms with a clearer 
apprehension and deeper appreciation of their constitu. 
tional, natural and religious rights and obligations than 
did the citizens of those States which withdrew from the 
American Union and formed the Confederate States of 
America. They inherited from their forefathers those 
great qualities and views of life which combine to consti- 
tute the finest character of an intelligent, courageous, 
patriotic and God-fearing people. They drank the 
essence of freedom and faith from their mothers’ breasts, 
and their noble aspirations and invincible honor were 
kindled from the teachings and examples of their fathers. 
It is not too much to say here, that doubtless no part 
of the world was ever more thoroughly permeated by the 
spirit and power of the doctrines of the Bible than that 
part of the United States which has been long distinctly 
and historically designated as ‘‘the South.”’ The brave 
people of this broad region believed in God and in His 
written word, and the foundations of their common- 
wealths were laid in faith in the Author of their lives and 
libertics. The Christian religion was as substantially a 
reality to them as the delights and comforts of home, and 
the blessings of free government under wise laws. The 
Church in its various branches had its organizations and 
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services in every portion of the territory, and the homo- 
geneity of population, by reason of but small influx of 
foreign irreligious elements, assured the transmission of 
the dear old beliefs from sire to son without serious 
admixture of diluting skepticism. The power of religion 
among the Southern people was never greater than at the 
very period when came the awful crisis of internecine 
war. 

Keeping these leading facts in mind, it is scarcely to 
be wondered at that, when the actual call to arms was 
made, the universal sentiment of the South was a solemn 
appeal to heaven for the rectitude of its purposes and 
devout prayer to God for His abiding presence and bless- 
ings inthe mighty struggle. The very initiation of prepa- 
rations, enlistments of men, organizations of companies 
and regiments, contributions of clothing, supplies of 
food, and every step taken for war, witnessed religious 
services in churches all over the land, besides innumer- 
able smaller gatherings for prayer, with special reference 
to the departure of the beloved husbands, fathers, sons, 
brothers, friends and neighbors to join the army. A 
profound sense of dependence on the divine providence 
was a common feeling throughout the Confederate States. 
It is to be admitted that while this is true, it is also true 
that a large number of the young men of the South were 
at first almost swept off their feet by the intense excite- 
ment created by open hostilities. Many went wild with 
the sentiment of resistance to the combined attempts of 
the United States government and the various Northern 
States to force the South into submission to Federal author- 
ity, and the natural exuberance of youth was released 
from the common wholesome restraints of home and 
ordinary social life by separation from them, and by the 
formation of military camps where thousands of volun- 
teers were assembled for preparation to enter active serv- 
ice. It did not require a long time to bring very general 
seriousness of mind when burdens began to be laid upon 
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the young shoulders and when much sickness prostrated 
large numbers, and many deaths occurred before a blow 
had been struck for the cause. The older heads and the 
preponderating Christian sentiment felt the responsibility 
of the hour from the beginning, and in this record we 
shall see that the very leaders of the great movement 
were men who had found God and sought His favor both 
privately and publicly. 

A very grave mistake was made by great numbers of 
people in supposing, at first, that the war would be ended 
in a short time. This mistake added to the excitement 
in youthful minds so that they were in a hurry to enlist 
and do some fighting, for fear that the contest would be 
but ‘‘a breakfast spell’’ and they get no partinit. A 
gradual real and powerful change came by reaction, and 
volunteers became experienced veterans enlisted for the 
war; laying everything upon the altar of country and 
facing the stern future without fear. A conviction forced 
itself into the common consciousness that a long, desperate 
and bitter struggle was before the people of the South. 
The wise, the rich, the rulers and the people, the small 
and the great, became deeply engaged in solving the 
problem of national life, and of the rights and freedom of 
States and men. The extreme gravity of the situation 
impressed the entire population, so that from the date of 
the election of Abraham Lincoln to the presidency of the 
United States in 1860, to the end of the war in 1865, a 
great volume of prayer ascended to the God of our 
fathers. 

The national recognition of the superintending provi- 
dence of God was made so early in the strife that 
Jefferson Davis issued a call for a day of fasting and 
prayer, to be observed on June 13, 1861, only a few weeks 
after the opening of hostilities. This call by the President 
of the Confederate States was honored by the churches 
throughout the Southern States, and it created a deep 
sense of the needs of the country. Such proclamations 
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were made from time to time by our Christian President 
until the close of the strife. A characteristic order of 
General Lee was one for the careful observance of the 
Sabbath day, as far as it was possible. The second sec- 
tion of this ‘‘General Order, No. 15’’ is in these words: 
‘‘He [the general commanding] directs that none but 
duties strictly necessary shall be required to be performed 
on Sunday, and that all labor, both of men and animals, 
which it is practicable to anticipate or postpone, or the 
immediate performance of which is not essential to the 
safety, health, or comfort of the army, shall be suspended 
onthatday.’’ He followed this with orders to all officers 
commanding to ‘‘give their attention to the maintenance 
of order and quiet around the place of worship, and pro- 
hibit anything that may tend to disturb or interrupt 
religious exercises. ”’ 

Of all the great leaders in the Confederate armies, it is 
doubtless true that many persons, North and South, held 
the opinion that Gen. N. B. Forrest was the most reck- 
less and wicked. The famous cavalier issued a yeneral 
order from Tupelo, Miss., May 14, 1864, in which he said: 
“The major-general commanding, devoutly grateful to 
the providence of Almighty God, so signally vouchsafed 
to his command during the recent campaign in west Ten- 
nessee, and deeply penetrated with a sense of depend- 
ence on the mercy of God in the present crisis of our 
beloved country, requests that military duties be so far 
suspended that divine service may be attended at ro 
o’clock a. m. to-morrow by the whole command. Divine 
service will be held at these headquarters, at which all 
soldiers who are disposed to do so are kindly invited to 
attend. Come one, come all. Chaplains, in the minis- 
trations of the gospel, are requested to remember our per- 
sonal preservation with thanksgiving, and especially to 
beseech a throne of grace for aid in this, our country’s 
hour of need.’’ 
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A very brown clipping lies before the writer, which is 
an article from the ‘‘Army and Navy Herald,” published 
during the war, headed ‘‘Forrest and Providence,’’ in 
which the above ‘‘General Order, No. 4’ is printed, and 
the editor says: ‘‘The general is far from being a Chris- 
tian, it is true, in many of his moments of excitement, 
but no man is more truly a believer in the God of the 
Bible and Providence, or more ready to acknowledge his 
wrongs and his faith.’’ Let it be written here that that 
belief, which was theoretical in his head during the war, 
became, after its close, experimental and practical by his 
public profession of it, in uniting with the church in 
Memphis, of which his devout wife was a member. 

What has been recorded above is given simply as 
examples of the spirit and course of the great body of 
the leaders in both civil and military circles of the Con- 
federate States, and it is scarcely necessary to say how 
positive, consistent and constant was the religious life of 
Stonewall Jackson, Leonidas Polk, Joseph E. Johnston, 
D. H. Hill, J. E. B. Stuart, A. P. Stewart, and others in 
all the fearful days of conflict. The President of the 
Confederacy and all in authority under him, the gov- 
ernors of all the States, and the people with them, pro- 
moted every enterprise by financial and personal aid and 
by giving whatsoever of opportunity and liberty may 
have been practicable in war, in order to secure the direct 
religious welfare of soldiers and citizens. 

This survey of the general spirit of the government and 
all under it on this great subject, prepares us for con- 
sidering more specific, united and individual efforts 
toward the same important end—the religious interests of 
the people. It way be truly stated that it is impossible 
to set forth a faithful and full view of the religion of the 
Confederate army. The present writer honestly believes 
that history presents no accurate or ample parallel. The 
stern piety and invincible principles of Cromwell and his 
forces in war with Charles I of England are freely 
Tenn 23 
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admitted and much admired, but they had no such happy 
influence on men and communities as the tender and 
refining power of the faith of the Confederate soldiers 
had on them and this country. The religious devotion of 
Havelock, John and Henry Lawrence, ‘‘Chinese’’ Gor- 
don, and other great English heroes, was circumscribed 
too greatly by conditions to produce anything like a 
national result in India and elsewhere. Even our own 
revolutionary fathers, while led by the wisdom, the 
patience, the faith and constancy of George Washington, 
to whom the world is indebted for American freedom and 
institutions, left us no such general record of religious 
fervor and faith in God as had their grand illustration 
in the armies of the Confederate States. From the incep- 
tion of the war between the States of the Union, chap- 
lains were provided for by civil authority and by the 
action of regiments, brigades and other portions of troops, 
and were enlisted with the men in all sections of the Con- 
federacy. Missionaries to the soldiers were commissioned 
by all the great Christian denominations, among whom 
were many of the ablest and most consecrated preachers 
in the South. It would simply be invidious to mention 
names, because of the number and influence of the men 
who were representative of the pulpit and people of all 
the churches. Many of these men worked right through 
the war from first to last, and while some dropped out, 
others died, and some were recalled, the vacancies were 
rapidly filled, additions were made from time to time, 
and the ministry of the gospel in one way or another was 
effectively continued until the surrender. The fact is, 
that the army was permeated with the power of the Chris- 
tian religion by preaching, by distribution of Bibles and 
religious literature, by systematic evangelization, by 
special services of all kinds, by correspondence of friends 
at home, and in other ways not essential to mention. 
Great and general earnestness among the people was 
exhibited to promote and maintain religious life and 
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moral conduct among the soldiers. Regular Bible socie- 
ties were organized for the publication, sale and gift of 
Bibles, with a special reference to dissemination in the 
army. Religious newspapers were established in many 
places, and many thousands of copies were regularly circu- 
lated, week by week and month after month, so as to pro- 
vide fresh and attractive reading matter of good character 
for the noble boys who were deprived by war of all the 
privileges enjoyedinlife athome. Tract societies printed 
and published tens of thousands of pages of religious 
reading, so that by one agency alone, 84,000 such pages 
were distributed and readily received and read in one 
month; millions were thus given out and used, and there 
is no possible estimate to be made of the sum total of the 
amount eventually provided, or of the good done by this 
Christian service. 

Striking facts, like the following, occurred: The 
American Bible Society, with headquarters in New York, 
made a number of donations of Bibles, 20,000 at one time, 
for our Southern soldiers, and the British and Foreign 
Bible Society of London donated through a Confederate 
agent, atone time, 10,000 Bibles, 15,000 New Testaments, 
and 250,000 parts of scriptures, and it is safe to say that 
there was no difficulty in finding readers for as many 
copies as could be brought to the armies. To give further 
impression of the work done, and to record a word of 
credit due, I quote from Rev. W. W. Bennett’s book, ‘‘The 
Great Revival in ‘the Southern Armies,’’ who says that 
the General Association of Baptist churches in Virginia 
was the first organized body to plan for religious litera- 
ture to be distributed to the men in camps, and that in 
May, 1861, the second month of the war, it directed its Sun- 
day school and publication board to proceed at once to pro- 
vide and disperse through trained colporteurs the results 
of its efforts in that direction, so that Dr. Dickinson, the 
superintendent, reported at the end of one year: ‘‘We have 
collected $24,000, with which forty tracts have been pub- 
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lished, 6,187,000 pages of which have been distributed, 
besides 6,095 Testaments, 13,845 copies of the little volume 
called ‘Camp Hymns,’ and a large number of religious 
books.’’ Giving report in 1863, the superintendent said: 
‘‘Modern history presents no example of armies so nearly 
converted into churches as the armies of Southern 
defense. On the crest of this flood of war which threatens 
to engulf our freedom rides a pure Christianity; the 
gospel of the grace of God shines through smoke of battle 
with the light that leads to heaven, and the camp be- 
comes a school of Christ.’’ It was but a short time, after 
what the Baptists thus started, until Episcopalians, 
Methodists, Presbyterians, Cumberland Presbyterians and 
other denominations were vigorously pursuing the same 
pious work, and many Union organizations and individuals 
did likewise. One earnest North Carolina preacher pub- 
lished and gave away, by the help of friends, more than 
2,500,000 pages of tracts in less than a year, besides sell- 
ing at cost about the same number. This kind of benefi- 
cent service greatly aided the systematic labors of the min- 
istry of the gospel in all parts of the Confederacy, and as 
the mighty conflict of war deepened, most powerful and 
practical results followed in the conversion of many thou- 
sand soldiers to Christ as their Savior, among whom were 
hundreds of officers, from the rank of general down to 
that of corporal of the guard. 

Let it here be recorded that an institution was estab- 
lished in accord with all these religious movements, which 
seems to have been a sort of culmination of the grand 
denominational and other enterprises for the promotion 
of morals, intelligence, good order and Christianity in the 
Confederacy. That was the organization or covenant 
known among all the army ministers as ‘‘The Army 
Church.’’ In brief, it was agreed by men of different 
denominations that administration of sacraments and 
reception of men into the fellowship of the church would 
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be recognized by all ministers as authoritative and accept- 
able. This had a fine effect, and promoted union and 
earnestness in the cause of religion. 

In illustration of what is meant, on one occasion the 
Rev. W. Burr of Tennessee, a Methodist minister, held 
services and men were converted whom he received in 
communion of the churches, and afterward reported his 
work, part of which was to the writer of these lines, who, 
as a Cumberland Presbyterian minister, accepted the 
names given to him as if they came from a pastor of his 
own denomination. This course was pursued in a great 
many instances, and besides the benefit derived from 
influence exerted on the new converts, many other happy 
effects resulted from the work of the Army Church, among 
which may be mentioned that of the wide extension of 
the spirit of Christian charity and co-operation ever since 
the war. Many a brave soul lived to get home after the 
surrender, to report for duty in the warfare with sin and 
all wrong, having been equipped for it by his enlistment 
during the war in the South in the army of the King of 
Kings. 

The following creed was adopted by one section of the 
Army Church, and it presents an excellent view of the 
existing conditions in spirit and comprehensive thought. 
It is copied from ‘‘The Army and Navy Herald,’’ Febru- 
ary 15, 1864: 

- Articles of Faith and Constitution of the Church of 
the Army, Trans-Mississippi: 

The Christian men in the army, believing that the hab- 
itation of God by His spirit constitutes the Church, agree, 
for their edification and for the conversion of their fellow- 
men, to organize the Church of the Army, with the fol- 
lowing articles of faith and constitution: | 

I. We believe the scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament to be the word of God, the only rule of faith 
and obedience. 

II. We believe in one God: the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, the same in substance, equal in power 
and glory. 
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III. We believe in the fall in Adam, the redemption by 
Christ, and the renewing of the Holy Spirit. 

IV. We believe in justification by faith alone, and there- 
fore receive and rest upon Christ as our only hope. 

V. We believe in the communion of saints and the 
doctrine of eternal rewards and punishments. 

The Christian men who have been baptized, adopting 
these articles of faith and constitution in each regiment, 
shall choose ten officers to take the spiritual oversight of 
the same. Of the officers so elected, the chaplain, or 
one chosen by themselves for that purpose, shall act as 
moderator. The officers will meet once a month and 
oftener, if necessary, and in the exercise of discipline will 
be guided by the directions of Christ. They will keep a 
record of the names of all the members and the manner 
in which their ecclesiastical connection with this Church 
is dissolved. 

Some features of the religious state in the army were 
full of interest. Sunday-schools and Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations were organized and carried on with 
marked results in many regiments. The men took deep 
interest in the study of the Bible, and not only did chap- 
lains and missionaries conduct the meetings, but many 
officers and privates acted as officers and teachers in the 
classes and services. Discussions of scripture truth became 
thoroughly interesting and full of instruction. This 
gave subjects of conversation for the camp, the bivouac, 
and the march, and without doubt suggested thought and 
comfort in the hour of pain and weakness as the result of 
battle. Sympathetic services of prayer were held in regi- 
ments, company by company, besides the regular public 
worship on Sundays for the whole regiment. Separate 
Bible classes of congenial spirits were formed and con- 
ducted. At least one instance is noted of an anti-swear- 
ing association formed, that in the Third battalion of Vir- 
ginia reserves. The prevailing influence led to a large 
cessation of profanity, gambling, and even of card play- 
ing. Itisnot surprising that schools were held in which 
soldiers learned to read and write, but it is astonishing 
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that men actually studied for the ministry of the gospel 
amid sich scenes as the soldier’s life daily presented. 
This occurred both in camp and in prison. It wasa grand 
thing to witness the lives of such men as Lieut.-Gen. 
A. P. Stewart of Tennessee, and Brigadier-General 
Lowrey of Mississippi, whose religion was so practical 
that they not only lived worthily, but the former, as an 
elder in his church, assisted the ministers in conducting 
communion services, distributing the sacramental ele- 
ments, leading in prayer, addressing the men in exhorta- 
tion, etc., and the latter, as a minister himself, preached 
to his men, instructed inquirers, baptized believers, and 
gave all practicable aid to his chaplains and their work. 
These are only examples of the conduct of leaders. 

It was always an important occasion when the army 
went into winter quarters, for then there was every 
opportunity for much religious work. Those of us who par- 
ticipated in it can never forget the excellent spirit which 
prompted the general and regimental officers to make 
details of men to fell, saw up, hew and adapt trees, rive 
boards, prepare timbers as needed, and build churches and 
chapels for regimental and brigade worship. Large shel- 
ters on posts and beams, open all around, were provided 
in places for brigade services, where in good weather 
great audiences gathered, and where series of meetings 
were held in which thousands were converted to Christ. 
In the summer of 1863, while the army of Tennessee 
under General Bragg was resting and recruiting along the 
base of Missionary ridge near Chattanooga, Wright’s bri- 
gade of Tennesseeans made a large brush arbor, where the 
three chaplains in that command, Rev. W. H. Browning, 
Tilman Page and the present writer, held a series of 
meetings for five weeks, in which we estimated that 225 
men became Christians, and we quit the work to enter 
upon the famous campaign which culminated in the great 
battle of Chickamauga. There is no doubt that scores 
of those converts fell in that awful conflict, heroically 
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illustrating two grand principles—patriotism and piety. 
Similar Christian service was done throughout the army, 
and the effect of it was most powerful, both in the support 
it gave to fidelity to the flag of their country in all the 
perils of war to its close, and the courage it imparted to 
their tried souls in the stern, dark days which followed 
the final surrender of our arms, and through which 
Confederate soldiers, as citizens of the United States, hav- 
ing returned to peaceful pursuits of life at home, exempli- 
fied the power of Christian principle and the honor of 
exalted manhood. Looking backward over the thirty- 
three years of post-bellum history, there is no reason to 
be ashamed of the patriotism and piety of the Confederate 
soldier-citizen. 

As the present history emphasizes the part which Ten- 
nessee bore in the great scenes of the civil war, it is 
important to give some definite view of the service ren- 
dered to her 115,000 soldiers by the churches of Christ 
through their ministry. All the best enterprises carried 
forward for the army’s good were promotive of the 
welfare of Tennesseeans in common with others; but the 
specific work of preaching and holding many and mani- 
fold services was done by Tennessee chaplains and mis- 
sionaries with earnestness and constancy to the day of 
surrender. The following list of names is given in the 
alphabetical order of churches as far as is known to the 
writer. Earnest efforts to procure a fuller list have failed 
of signal results. Sincere thanks are extended to Rev. 
J. H. McNeilly, D. D., and Rev. S. M. Cherry, of Nash- 
ville, for special favors. There may be errors in initials 
and church relations in the appended list, and it is not 
supposed to represent all, or nearly all, the religious 
influence exerted on the soldiers of the army of the Con- 
federate States from Tennessee, but the names given 
are those of men who gave themselves fully to the cause of 
Christ for our men in the awful conflict. Some names 
are added which represent great religious benefits to the 
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soldiers because of the character of the men who bore 
them in the military service of the Confederacy, although 
they were ministers. Of course, it is impracticable to 
estimate the value of Christian men in the army who 
were not preachers, because of its general effects, as 
there were many of those good men, officers and privates. 
Would that a complete roster of our chaplains and mis- 
sionaries could be had. 


CHAPLAINS AND MISSIONARIES. 


Baptist—W. T. Bennett, Twelfth Tennessee; C. S. 
Hearn, Fifth Tennessee; L. H. Milliken, Thirteenth 
Tennessee, chaplains. R. W. Horton, Nineteenth Ten- 
nessee; W. H. Whitsett, Fourth Tennessee cavalry, now 
one of the most eminent men in the church. 

Cumberland Presbyterian—B. W. McDonald, mission- 
ary, army of Tennessee; Aaron Burrow, Forrest’s old 
regiment cavalry; J. W. Poindexter, Sixteenth Tennes- 
see; E. B. Crisman, Seventeenth Tennessee; David 
Tucker, Eighth Tennessee; M. B. DeWitt, Eighth Ten- 
nessee; G. L. Winchester, L. Dickey, W. W. Hendrix 
(commands not known); B. M. Taylor, Twenty-third 
Tennessee. 

Methodist Episcopal South—J. B. McFerrin, mission- 
ary, army of Tennessee; S. M. Cherry, chaplain and mis- 
sionary, army of Tennessee; A. Tribble, Fourth Tennes- 
see; F. E. Pitts, Eleventh Tennessee; J. A. Ellis, Twenti- 
eth Tennessee; R. P. Ransom, Sixteenth Tennessee, 
W. Burr, Twenty-eighth Tennessee; T. Page, Fifty-first 
Tennessee; W. H. Browning, Carter’s brigade; A. W. 
Smith, Twenty-fifth Tennessee; J. Cross, W. Mooney, 
J. P. McFerrin, J. W. Johnson, R. A. Wilson, F. A. 
Kimball, F. S. Petway, M. L. Whitten, P. G. Jamison, 
J. G. Bolton, J. W. Cullom (commands not known). 

Presbyterian—J. H. Bryson, missionary, army of Ten- 
nessee; W. Eagleton, R. McCoy and R. Lapsley, chap- 
Tenn 24 
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lains to hospitals; J. B. Chapman, Thirty-second Ten- 
nessee; J. H. McNeilly, Forty-ninth Tennessee; J. B. 
Mack, Fifty-fifth Tennessee; H. B. Bonde, captain and 
chaplain. ; 

Protestant Episcopal—C. T. Quintard, First Tennessee, 
and missionary, army of Tennessee, and Rev. Mr. 
Schrevar (command not known). 


MINISTERS AS OFFICERS. 


(Very imperfect list.) Col. D. C. Kelley, Methodist; 
Col. W. M. Reed, Cumberland Presbyterian; Lieut. -Col. 
J. W. Bachman, Presbyterian; Maj. J. D. Kirkpatrick, 
Cumberland Presbyterian; Adjt. W. L. Rosser, Presby- 
terian; Capt. W. A. Haynes, Cumberland Presbyterian. 
There was, it is thought, a Colonel Miller, Baptist, and 
many others not now remembered. These may be taken 
as examples, 
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Brigadier-General John Adams, a gallant soldier was 
born at Nashville, July 1, 1825. His father afterward 
located at Pulaski, and it was from that place that young 
Adams entered West Point as a cadet, where he was 
graduated in June, 1846. On his graduation he was com- 
missioned second lieutenant of the First Dragoons, then 
serving under Gen. Philip Kearny. At Santa Cruz de 
Rosales, Mexico, March 16, 1848, he was brevetted first 
lieutenant for gallantry, and on October 9g, 1851, he was 
commissioned first lieutenant. In 1853 he acted as aide 
to the governor of Minnesota with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel of State forces, this position, however, not affect- 
ing his rank in the regular service. He was promoted 
in his regiment to the rank of captain, November, 1856. 
May 27, 1861, on the secession of his State, he resigned 
his commission in the United States army and tendered 
his services to the Southern Confederacy. He was first 
made captain of cavalry and placed in command of the 
post at Memphis, whence he was ordered to western Ken- 
tucky and thence to Jackson, Miss. In 1862 he was 
commissioned colonel, and on December 29th was pro- 
moted to brigadier-general, On the death of Brig.-Gen. 
Lloyd Tilghman, May 16, 1863, Adams was placed by 
General Johnston in command of that officer’s brigade, 
comprising the Sixth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth, Twentieth, 
Twenty-third and Forty-third Mississippi regiments of 
infantry. He was in Gen. J. E. Johnston’s campaign for 
the relief of Vicksburg, in the fighting around Jackson, 
Miss., and afterward served under Polk in that State 
and marched with that general from Meridian, Miss., 
to Demopolis, Ala., thence to Rome, Ga., and forward 
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to Resaca, where he joined the army of Tennessee. 
He served with distinction in the various battles of 
the campaign from Dalton to Atlanta, he and his 
gallant brigade winning fresh laurels in the fierce bat- 
tles around the ‘‘Gate City.’’ After the fall of Atlanta, 
when Hood set out from Palmetto for his march into 
north Georgia in the gallant effort to force Sherman to 
return northward, Adams’ brigade was much of the time 
in advance, doing splendid service, and at Dalton captur- 
ing many prisoners. It was the fate of General Adams, 
as it was of his friend and classmate at West Point, Gen. 
Geo. E. Pickett, to reach the height of his fame leading his 
men in a brilliant and desperate, but unsuccessful, charge. 
But he did not come off so well as Pickett; for in the 
terrific assault at Franklin, Adams lost his life. Though 
wounded severely in his right arm near the shoulder early 
in the fight and urged to leave the field, he said: ‘“‘No; 
I am going to see my men through.’’ He fell on the 
enemy’s works, pierced with nine bullets. His brigade 
lost on that day over 450 in killed and wounded, among 
them manv field and line officers. Lieut.-Col. Edward 
Adams Baker, of the Sixty-fifth Indiana infantry, who 
witnessed the death of General Adams at Franklin, 
obtained the address of Mrs. Adams many years after the 
war and wrote to her from Webb City, Mo. This letter 
appeared in the Confederate Veteran of June, 1897, 
an excellent magazine of information on Confederate 
affairs, and is here quoted: ‘‘General Adams rode up to 
our works and, cheering his men, made an attempt to leap 
his horse over them. The horse fell upon the top of the 
embankment and the general was caught under him, 
pierced with bullets. Assoon as the charge was repulsed, 
our men sprang over the works and lifted the horse, 
while others dragged the general from under him. He 
was perfectly conscious and knew his fate. He asked for 
water, as all dying men do in battle as the life-blood drips 
from the body. One of my men gave him a canteen of 
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water, while another brought an armful of cotton from an 
old gin near by and made him a pillow. The general 
gallantly thanked them, and in answer to our expressions 
of sorrow at his sad fate, he said, ‘It is the fate of a 
soldier to die for his country,’ and expired.”” The wife 
of General Adams was Miss Georgia McDougal, daughter 
of a distinguished surgeon of the United States army. 
She was in every way worthy to be the wife of so gallant 
aman. Though left a widow with four sons and two 
daughters, she reared them, under all the severe trials 
of that sad period, to be useful men and women. 


Brigadier-General Samuel R. Anderson, of Nashville, 
was a son of Robert Anderson, of Virginia, an officer of 
the Revolution. His first military experience was as 
lieutenant-colonel of the First Tennessee regiment in the 
war with Mexico. He was made major-general in the 
army of the State, May 9, 1861, and brigadier-general in 
the provisional army of the Confederate States July oth, 
and on August 5th assigned to command of a brigade in- 
cluding the First, Seventh and Fourteenth Tennessee 
regiments of infantry, for service under General Loring in 
the mountains of western Virginia, during the summer. 
and fall of 1861. One of his colonels, George Mancy of 
the First Tennessee, after serving with distinction in 
Virginia was transferred to the western field of operations, 
and as brigadier-general did valiant work in the army of 
Tennessee, from Shiloh to the close of the Atlanta cam- 
paign. Another colonel, Robert Hatton of the Seventh 
Tennessee, also became a brigadier-general, succeeding 
Anderson in brigade command, and was killed at the bat- 
tle of Seven Pines. General Anderson commanded his 
brigade during the movements in western Virginia from 
August to November, 1861; and from December, 1861, to 
March, 1862, under the renowned Stonewall Jackson. In 
August, 1861, Gen. Robert E. Lee was sent to command 
in West Virginia. He went to work with great vigor to 
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get his army ready for an offensivecampaign. But heavy 
rains set in, which in that mountainous region soon ren- 
dered roads impassable. All sorts of camp diseases, such 
as measles, typhoid and intermittent fever, broke out and 
prostrated at least one-third of the soldiers. Camp and 
picket duty bore heavily on those who were well. But 
the Federal army was enduring the same hardships and 
had no advantage over the Confederates in that respect. 
So Lee ordered Loring’s troops from Huntersville and 
Henry R. Jackson’s brigade from Greenbrier river to 
assail the Federal garrison on Cheat mountain. The 
battle, however, did not come off, on account of the fail- 
ure of Colonel Rust to open the fight at the time intended. 
The fall passed away in the routine duties of guard and 
picket service, marching and countermarching. In the 
winter, Anderson was called upon to join the forces of 
Stonewall Jackson near Winchester, and he participated 
in the campaign to Hancock, Bath and Romney. Subse- 
quently he commanded the brigade on the Peninsula 
under General Magruder, until in March he withdrew 
from active service and soon afterward resigned his com- 
mission, but continued to labor in other capacities for the 
success of the cause. His brigade gained fame under the 
leadership of General Archer. On November 4, 1864, he 
was recommissioned brigadier-general. 


Brigadier-General Frank C. Armstrong, in 1854, accom- 
panied his stepfather, Gen. Persifer Smith, upon an expe- 
dition of United States troops into New Mexico. He was 
then a handsome youth of twenty years, six feet tall, 
straight as an arrow, and the ideal of a daring young cav- 
alryman. As the party were nearing Eagle Spring a de- 
tachment was made under John G. Walker to punish some 
Indian marauders, and Armstrong was so distinguished in 
the fight which resulted that he was reported to the war 
department, and got a lieutenancy of cavalry without the 
ordinary four years of preparation at West Point. With- 
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drawing from the United States service in 1861, he 
accompanied Col. James McIntosh in the march of his 
force from Arkansas into the Indian country, and partici- 
pated in the battle of Chustenahlah, in the Cherokee 
nation, December 26, 1861, in which the power of the 
Union chief Hopoeithleyohola was broken, serving as a 
volunteer aide on the staff of Colonel McIntosh. He 
next, with the rank of lieutenant, became assistant adju- 
tant-general on the staff of Gen. Ben McCulloch, his 
friend, Col. D. H. Maury, being adjutant-general on the 
staff of General Van Dorn, commanding. In the famous 
battle of Elkhorn Tavern, he was with McCulloch until 
the latter was killed, and afterward, with Lomax and 
Bradfute and other fellow staff officers, went to the assist- 
ance of General Van Dorn, who warmly commended their 
services in his official report. On March 17th, Van Dorn, 
in a communication to the war department, strongly 
urged the promotion of these experienced officers, declar- 
ing that if he could have substituted some of them for 
some of his highest commanders, he could have put the 
enemy to utter rout. After serving a time as adjutant- 
general of Steen’s Missouri brigade, Armstrong was 
elected colonel of the Third Louisiana infantry. Van 
Dorn renewed his recommendation that he be promoted 
to brigadier-general, and after the army had crossed to 
the east of the Mississippi, Gen. Sterling Price, having 
the same appreciation of the ability of the gallant young 
officer, appointed Armstrong to the command of all the 
cavalry of the army of the West, giving him, with the 
consent of General Bragg, the rank of acting brigadier- 
general. His energy and ability were soon manifest in 
the organization and increased efficiency of his command. 
On July 17th, Bragg, about to move to Chattanooga from 
Tupelo, ordered General Armstrong to advance toward 
Decatur, Ala., to cover the transfer of the army. With 
portions of the squadrons and companies of Webb, Bar- 
teau, McCulloch, Hill, Sanders, Roddey and Newsom he 
Tenn 25 
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attacked the enemy at Courtland, Ala., July 25th, and 
won a brilliant victory, taking 133 prisoners and gaining 
possession of the fertile Tennessee valley from Decatur 
to Tuscumbia. His continued successes brought him the 
warm congratulations of General Bragg. In August, 
1862, he was sent with about 2,o00 cavalry to makea 
demonstration in west Tennessee in co-operation with 
Bragg, and preparatory to Price’s advance. He crossed 
the Hatchie river, passed between Jackson and Bolivar, 
destroyed bridges and trestles on the Memphis & Charles- 
ton railroad, drove the Federals into Bolivar, August 30th, 
and on his return defeated their infantry, cavalry and 
artillery at Britton’s lane, near Denmark, capturing 213 
prisoners and two pieces of artillery. Said General Price: 
“The highest praise should be awarded to General Arm- 
strong for the prudence, discretion and good sense with 
which he conducted this expedition.’’ His cavalry force, 
the regiments of Wirt Adams and Slemons, did gallant 
service during the fighting of Price’s army at Iuka in 
September, and on October 3d, 4th and 5th at Corinth 
and the crossing of the Hatchie, covering the retreat as 
well as providing a bridge for the transportation of the 
army. General Maury writes that to Armstrong more 
than any other officer, Price’s army owed its safe retreat 
from Iuka, and at Corinth, Armstrong found a safe retreat 
for Van Dorn’s broken command. He was promoted to 
brigadier-general January 30, 1863. Under Van Dorn he 
was one of the brigade commanders in western Tennessee 
in March, 1863, and had a conspicuous part in the victory 
at Thompson’s Station on March 25th. His brigade, under 
his command, captured the Federal garrison at Brentwood 
after a spirited fight. On April roth he was in battle at 
Franklin, and on June 4th again attacked the Federal gar- 
rison there. In the organization of the cavalry corps of the 
army of Tennessee, following the Kentucky campaign, he 
commanded a brigade of Forrest’s division, consisting of 
the Third Arkansas, Second Kentucky, First Tennessee, 
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McDonald’s battalion and Brady’sescort company. Upon 
the organization of a corps under Forrest, he was put in 
command of a cavalry division including his brigade and 
Dibrell’s. Herendered important service after the evac- 
uation of Chattanooga, attached to Polk’s corps, and on 
September zoth participated in the battle of Chickamauga 
in command of his division fighting dismounted. ‘‘The 
charges made by Armstrong’s brigade while fighting on 
foot,’’ said General Forrest, ‘‘would be creditable to the 
best drilled infantry.’’ In command of a division includ- 
ing the brigades of W. Y. C. Humes and C. H. Tyler, 
he was in the East Tennessee campaign with Long- 
street during the winter of 1863-64, in frequent battle, 
and was commended for gallantry by Gens. Joseph 
Wheeler and W. T. Martin. Early in February, 1864, he 
obtained leave of absence from this field with authority 
to ask for transfer to the command of Gen. S. D. Lee. 
On March sth he was ordered to report to Lieutenant- 
General Polk at Demopolis, Ala., and was soon under the 
orders of Lee, who named him as deserving of promotion to 
major-general and becoming his own successor in division 
command. On April 4th he was assigned to the Missis- 
sippi brigade of W. H. Jackson’s division, consisting of 
the cavalry regiments of Pinson, Dillon, Starke and Bal- 
lentine, which was his command, with some temporary 
additions, until the close of the war. He accompanied 
Polk’s army to Georgia and served with credit in the cam- 
paign from Resaca to Atlanta and Jonesboro (part of the 
time in command of Jackson’s division), Hood’s north 
Georgia campaign, the advance into Tennessee, the cam- 
paign against Murfreesboro, and was one of the leaders 
of the heroic rear guard under Forrest after the disaster 
at Nashville. During the early months of 1865 he con- 
tinued in command of his brigade, and was ordered to 
Selma, Ala., March 23d, where he and his men partici- 
pated in the gallant defense against the overwhelming 
forces of Gen. James H. Wilson, on April 2, 1865. At 
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the last he was in command of the Mississippi division of 
cavalry, with headquarters at Macon. 


Major-General William Brimage Bate was born near Cas- 
talian Springs, Tenn., inthe year 1830. Earlyinhis youth 
he manifested a bold and adventurous spirit that character- 
ized his career as a Confederate soldier. Leaving school 
to become a clerk on a steamboat plying between Nash- 
ville and New Orleans, he subsequently enlisted for the 
Mexican war and served as a private in a Louisiana and 
a Tennessee regiment. On his return to Tennessee he 
was elected to the legislature by his admiring friends in 
his native county, and after this he began the study of law 
in the famous school at Lebanon. He was graduated pro- 
fessionally in 1852, and then made his home at Gallatin, 
the scene of his earlier efforts in the profession which has 
been honored by his intellectual ability and manly worth. 
In 1854 he was elected attorney-general of the Nashville 
district for a term of six years. That calm, masterful 
and judicious leadership for which his life has been dis- 
tinguished was already manifested in the political field, 
and having declined congressional honors, his name was 
put upon the Breckinridge electoral ticket. In May, 
1861, Tennessee began the official negotiations which 
promptly resulted in her league with the other Southern 
States for defense against the war being waged upon 
them, and Bate entered the military forces as a private. 
He was speedily promoted captain and then colonel of the 
Second Tennessee regiment, and during the early months 
of the conflict served at Columbus, Ky., and elsewhere, 
in the command of General Polk. His first great battle 
was at Shiloh, where he shared the work of Cleburne’s 
brigade of Hardee’s corps. Bravely leading his regiment 
in the second charge, through a murderous cross-fire, he 
fell severely wounded, a minie ball breaking his leg and 
disabling him for field service for several months. This 
participation in battle, though brief, was marked with 
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such gallantry that he was mentioned with praise in the. 
reports of Cleburne and Hardee, and on October 3, 1862, 
he was promoted brigadier-general. About this time, 
though still unable to return to the field, he wason garrison. 
duty at Huntsville, Ala., and was given temporary com- 
mand of the district of Tennessee. In February, 1863, 
he was again in the field, assigned to command of Rains’ 
brigade in Polk’s army, and in June, commanding the 
Ninth Alabama, Thirty-seventh Georgia, Fifteenth and. 
Thirty-seventh and Twentieth Tennessee and Caswell’s. 
battalion, in the division of A. P. Stewart, he took part in 
the Tullahoma campaign with much credit, fighting the 
battle of Hoover’s Gap on the 24th, driving the enemy 
back, and holding at bay the Federal advance. In this 
action he was in command of the Confederate forces, 
Stewart not arriving on the field until nightfall. Accord- 
ing to Rosecrans’ report, Bate delayed his army at this 
point thirty-six hours, preventing the Federals from get- 
ting possession of .Bragg’s communications and forcing 
him to disastrous battle. General Bate and his men took 
a prominent part in the fighting at Chickamauga. They 
fired the first gun in this historic struggle on ‘‘the river of 
death,’’ driving the Federal guard from Thedford’s ford, 
in preparation for the Confederate advance. Crossing 
the stream next morning, they went into action only a 
third armed, but drove the enemy back toward the position 
subsequently held with such heroism by Virginian George 
H. Thomas, the ‘‘Rock of Chickamauga.’’ Asa result 
of this first day’s fight, the brigade was fully armed with 
Enfield rifles. About 11 o’clock Sunday morning, Stewart 
threw his division again upon the enemy, the brigade of 
Brown, ‘‘followed by the gallant Clayton and indomitable 
Bate,’’ pressing on beyond the Chattanooga road and 
driving the enemy within his line of intrenchments. 
‘‘During this charge, which was truly heroic,’’ Stewart 
reported, ‘‘General Bate and several of his staff had their 
horses killed—the second lost by General Bate that 
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morning.” In the evening he again led his brigade 
in an action near Kelly’s house, in an action of 
the division, routing the enemy and capturing many 
prisoners; and finally the Eufaula artillery, attached 
to his brigade, fired the last gun of the battle. At Mis- 
sionary Ridge, commanding Breckinridge’s division, he 
was first on duty in the trenches at the base of the ridge, 
and later held a position on the crest near the headquarters 
of General Bragg. Fighting ina position where the whole 
magnificent panorama of the overwhelming army advanc- 
ing upon them was visible, his troops bravely held their 
ground until both their left and right were turned, and 
then with the personal aid of General Bragg, a second line 
was formed, which checked the headlong advance of the 
victorious Federals. General Bragg reported General 
Bate among those distinguished for coolness, gallantry 
and successful conduct through the engagements and in 
the rear guard on the retreat. He continued in division 
command, after this battle, of his own brigade, Lewis’ 
Kentuckians and Finley’s Floridians, and was commis- 
sioned major-general February 23, 1864. Throughout 
the Georgia campaign he commanded a division of 
Hardee’s corps, so often and so bravely in action; at 
Resaca handsomely repulsed the enemy from his front; 
at Dallas vigorously assailed Logan’s intrenched Fif- 
teenth Federal corps with his single division; on July 
22d led the flank movement under Hardee which 
brought on the famous ‘‘battle of Atlanta.’’ In the 
ill-fated campaign under General Hood, which brought 
General Bate and his men back to their native State, 
but with circumstances of suffering and disaster, he 
led his division, now including Jackson’s brigade, from 
Florence, Ala., November 21st; marched with Cheatham’s 
corps to Spring Hill, where he was in readiness for orders 
to attack; fought heroically at Franklin, in the desperate 
assault many of his men gaining the interior works and 
remaining there until the Federal retreat; and after 
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attacking Murfreesboro in co-operation with Forrest, 
marched his men, a fourth of them barefooted, over the 
icy roads to Nashville, where upon arrival he encountered 
stragglers already in rapid retreat, indicating the disaster 
that was impending. Even under such circumstances his 
troops bravely took position, intrenched as best they 
could in such weather, and made a gallant fight against 
the Federal assault. After the supporting troops were 
driven back, he rode along his advanced line, urging the 
men to hold fast, though under fire from three directions. 
His Tennesseeans at the ‘‘angle’’ were almost annihilated; 
two Georgia regiments fought until surrounded; all three 
brigade commanders were captured. The military serv- 
ice of General Bate was closed in the spring of 1865, 
with. the capitulation of the army of Tennessee. During 
the four years he had been three times severely wounded, 
and had demonstrated in a remarkably brilliant way the 
ability of the American volunteer to rise to important 
command and win renown there as well asin the ranks. 
He resumed his legal practice, making Nashville his 
home. As he has eloquently said of the Confederate 
soldier in general, ‘‘He returned home from the fields of 
disaster, vanquished but not destroyed; sorrowful, but 
not without hope; . . . theirrepressible pride and indom- 
itable pluck of Southern manhood were still with him,” and 
General Bate speedily gained a lucrative practice and 
honorable fame in his profession, and a prominent place 
in political councils. In 1868 he was a delegate to the 
Democratic national convention; for twelve years he 
served on the State executive committee of his party; was 
presidential elector-at-large in 1876; and in 1882 and 1884 
was elected governor of Tennessee. At the expiration of 
this service, which is remembered as capable and dignified, 
he was elected United States senator. To this position, 
in which he was one of the most able representa- 
tives of the South, he was re-elected in 1893. At the 
dedication of the Chickamauga and Chattanooga National 
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Park he was selected by the secretary of war to speak for 
the Confederates, and his words on that occasion are 
‘monumental in their strength and calmness, presenting in 
‘unassailable force the rectitude of the Confederate cause; 
while he pointed out that the ‘‘record of the heroic past, 
which, though written in the blood of civil war, yet was 
essentially American in all the glorious attributes of 
American citizenship,’’ is to be cherished by a united 
‘people. 


Brigadier-General Tyree H. Bell,one of the many gallant 
officers given by the Volunteer State to the Southern Con- 
federacy, entered the service as captain in the Twelfth Ten- 
nessee infantry, June 4, 1861, and was elected lieutenant- 
colonel. His military duties during 1861 were with the army 
under Maj.-Gen. Leonidas Polk at Columbus,Ky. Hecom- 
manded the regiment at the battle of Belmont, November 
47, 1861, the colonel being that day in command of a bri- 
gade. At Shiloh he was again in command of his regi- 
ment, Col. R. M. Russell having charge of the First 
brigade, First division, army of Mississippi. Colonel 
Russell in his report of the operations of his brigade at 
Shiloh says: ‘‘Lieutenant-Colonel Bell and Maj. R. P. 
‘Caldwell were distinguished by their courage and energy. 
‘The former had two horses shot under him.’’ In July, 1862, 
Bell was promoted to colonel of the Twelfth Tennessee 
and led it in the Kentucky campaign, participating in 
the battle of Richmond, Ky. Colonel Bell after this had 
a cavalry command operating in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
He was raiding in rear of the Union army during the 
Murfreesboro campaign, and at the time of the battle of 
‘Chickamauga, and afterward, was busy upon the flank 
and rear of the Federal troops. On the 25th of January, 
1864, Major-General Forrest, who had assumed command 
of all the cavalry operating in north Mississippi, west 
Tennessee and Kentucky, placed Colonel Bell in com- 
mand of a brigade in his division, consisting of the regi- 
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ments of Russell, Greer, Newsom, Barteau and Wilson. 
General Forrest in his account of the battle of Fort Pil- 
low says: ‘“‘I cannot compliment too highly the con- 
duct of Colonels Bell and McCulloch and the officers 
and men of their brigades which composed the forces 
of Brigadier-General Chalmers. They fought with 
courage and intrepidity, and without bayonets assaulted 
and carried one of the strongest fortifications in the 
country.’’ In his report of the brilliant victory at Tisho- 
mingo creek, Forrest declares that General Buford ‘‘had 
abundant reason to be proud of his brigade commanders, 
Colonels Lyon and Bell, who displayed great gallantry 
during the day.” Forrest again speaks in a compliment- 
ary manner of Bell at the battle of Harrisburg, in the 
Tupelo campaign, a battle in which, though repulsed, 
Forrest gained the substantial fruits of victory by break- 
ing up the strongest of all the Federal expeditions into 
north Mississippi during 1864. Still later, Forrest made 
an expedition along the Tennessee river in October and 
November, 1864, in which he destroyed 4 gunboats, 14 
transports, 20 barges, and over $6,700,000 of Federal 
property, besides capturing 26 pieces of artillery; and in 
this brilliant expedition Colonel Bell again won the praise 
of Forrest. He was soon afterward commissioned briga- 
dier-general, and he continued to act with Forrest’s 
command until the close of the war. 


Major-General John Calvin Brown was born in Giles 
county, January 6, 1827. When nineteen years of age he 
was graduated at Jackson college, Tenn., and two years 
later was admitted to the bar at Pulaski. From that time 
(1848) until May, 1861, he practiced law successfully. He 
then entered the Third infantry regiment of the provi- 
sional army of Tennessee as captain, and on the 16th of 
May was commissioned colonel of that regiment, which, 
with the other soldiers of Tennessee, became a part of the 
provisional army of the Confederate States upon the 
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accession of Tennessee to the Southern Confederacy. 
At the battle of Fort Donelson (February 14-16, 1862) we 
find Colonel Brown commanding the Third brigade of 
General Buckner’s division, and acting a conspicuous part 
in the charge which opened the way for the retreat of 
the Confederate army to Nashville. The fact that the 
opportunity was not improved detracts nothing from the 
gallant achievement of the men who made that brilliant 
charge. When, on the 16th, the fort was surrendered, 
Colonel Brown became a prisoner of war and remained in 
the enemy’s hands for six months. Shortly after his 
exchange he was commissioned as_ brigadier-general 
(August 30, 1862). He participated in the Kentucky cam- 
paign, and was wounded at the battle of Perryville, Octo- 
ber 8, 1862; with his usual gallantry fought at Chicka- 
mauga, where he was again wounded, and recovered in 
time to act an heroic part at Missionary Ridge. In all the 
movements of the Dalton-Atlanta campaign he was dis- 
tinguished, and on the 4th of August, 1864, he was com- 
missioned major-general. In Hood’s gallant but disas- 
trous effort to retrieve the waning fortunes of the Con- 
federacy by his Tennessee campaign, General Brown was 
again among the foremost, commanding Cheatham’s 
division. In the fierce charge at Franklin, in which 
so many of the choicest spirits of the army of Tennessee 
laid down their lives, he was severely wounded. 
At the close of the war he resumed the practice of law 
at Pulaski, Tenn. He was a member of the constitu- 
tional convention which met at Nashville in 1870, and was 
elected president of that body. The next year he was 
elected governor of the State, being the first Democrat 
chosen to that position after the war. He was the second 
member of his family to be thus honored, his brother, 
Neil S. Brown, having been governor from 1847 to 1849. 
One of the leading issues of Governor Brown’s adminis- 
tration was the State debt, which at the beginning of his 
term amounted to $43,000,000 bonded, besides a large 
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floating debt. At the close of his administration in 1875 
(he having served two terms), the bonded debt had been 
reduced to $20,000,000, the large floating debt had been 
paid, and the credit of the State had been fully re-estab- 
lished. After retiring from the executive office he 
engaged in various railroad enterprises, exhibiting marked 
ability in every position which he held. In 1864 he 
married Miss Bettie Childress, one of the most beautiful 
and cultured women of the South. Their elegant home 
was in Nashville. The death of General Brown occurred 
at Red Boiling Springs, Tenn., August 17, 18809. 


Brigadier-General Alexander W. Campbell entered the 
Confederate army in 1861 as colonel of the Thirty-third 
Tennessee infantry, and served in the army of General 
Polk at Columbus, Ky., during the campaign of that year. 
There was one battle in his district, at Belmont, Mo., in 
which General Grant attacked the Confederates and was 
at first successful; but upon the arrival of Confederate 
reinforcements and the renewal of the battle, was defeated 
and with difficulty made his escape. In this battle 
Colonel Campbell and his regiment were not engaged, 
being in observation on the Kentucky side of the river. 
When the armies were being concentrated for the attack 
upon Grant at Shiloh, Colonel Campbell's regiment was 
part of the army that marched from central Kentucky, to 
Corinth, Miss. Colonel Campbell led his regiment at 
the battle of Shiloh, and at one time during the fight the 
Fifth Tennessee, Col. C. D. Venable, was also under his 
orders. Gen. Leonidas Polk, in his report of this battle, 
mentions as one of several other instances of ‘brilliant 
courage,’’ the conduct-of these two regiments. The re- 
port says: ‘‘Shortly after they were first brought forward 
as a supporting force, they found themselves ordered to 
support two regiments of the line before them, which 
were lying down, engaging the enemy irregularly. On 
advancing, they drew the enemy’s fire over the heads of 
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the regiments in their front. It was of so fierce a char- 
acter that they must either advance or fall back. Camp- 
bell called to the regiments before him to charge. This 
they declined todo. He then gave orders to his own regi- 
ment to charge, and led them in gallant style over the 
heads of the regiments lying in advance of him, sweep- 
ing the enemy before him and putting them completely to 
rout.’’ In this battle Colonel Campbell received a wound 
which incapacitated him for active service for several 
months. Just before the battle of Murfreesboro he was 
appointed adjutant and inspector-general on the staff of 
Gen. Leonidas Polk. This position he held during 1862 
and 1863. On the 15th of March, 1864, he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general, and in this rank he commanded 
a cavalry force during the remainder of the war. 


Brigadier-General William H. Carroll was born in the 
year 1820. When Tennessee decided to cast her fortunes 
with the Confederate States, he was appointed a brigadier- 
general in the provisional army of the State of Tennessee. 
He assisted in the organization of the splendid bodies of 
troops which Tennessee turned over to the authorities at 
Richmond. On the 21st of October, 1861, he was com- 
missioned a brigadier-general in the army of the Confeder- 
ate States. His brigade was assigned to the army under 
Albert Sidney Johnston, and was for a time on duty at 
Memphis. General Johnston, becoming apprehensive 
about affairs in east Tennessee, ordered Carroll to that 
section of the State. The Unionists had risen in scattered 
bands and threatened to give much trouble, but on the 
approach of armed men under Carroll these bands dis- 
persed. On December 11, 1861, he issued the following 
proclamation: ‘‘The exigencies of the times requiring, as 
is believed, the adoption of the sternest measures of 
military policy, the commanding general feels called upon 
to suspend for a time the functions of the civil tribunals. 
Now, therefore, be it known that I, William H. Carroll, 
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brigadier-general in the Confederate army and com- 
mander of the post at Knoxville, do hereby proclaim 
martial law to exist in the city of Knoxville and the sur- 
rounding country to the distance of one mile from the 
corporate limits of said city.’’ General Carroll showed 
great vigor in arresting all parties that were openly dis- 
affected to the Confederate States. As soon as he felt 
assured that he could safely do so, he revoked the procla- 
mation of martial law and restored the civil authority. His 
brigade was part of the force with which General Critten- 
den made an attack on General Thomas not far from Mill 
Spring, Ky., January, 1862, and in the report of the 
affair by Crittenden, General Carroll was commended for 
‘this dispositions and conduct during the engagement,’’ 
his ‘‘military skill and personal valor.’’ Carroll’s brigade 
brought up the rear on the retreat and retired from the 
field in order. On February 1, 1863, General Carroll 
resigned his commission in the Confederate army. 


Brigadier-General John C. Carter entered the Confeder- 
ate service in 1861 as a captain in the Thirty-eighth Ten- 
nessee infantry. He was still a captain at the battle of 
Shiloh, where he won the praise of Col. R. F. Looney, com- 
mander of his regiment, who declared that ‘‘Captain Carter 
deserved the highest praise for his great coolness and 
high courage displayed throughout the entire engagement. 
At one time he took the flag, and urging his men forward, 
rendered me great assistance in advancing the entire regi- 
ment.” His promotion was rapid through the grades of 
major and lieutenant-colonel to that of colonel of the regi- 
ment. He had reached this latter position when, at the 
battle of Perryville, he commanded his regiment in one of 
the hottest fights of the war. Here he won fresh plaudits 
for his gallant bearing in the presence of the enemy. 
His brigade was led in this battle by Col. John H. Savage, 
and the division by Brig.-Gen. Daniel S. Donelson, of 
the right wing under Major-General Cheatham. At the 
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battle of Murfreesboro, Donelson’s brigade still formed a 
part of Cheatham’s division, which took an active part in 
the grand charge which drove the Federal right a dis- 
tance of between three and four miles, capturing many 
prisoners, cannon, small-arms, wagons and other spoils 
of victory. In this brilliant attack Colonel Carter again 
led his regiment with his accustomed skill and courage. 
At Chickamauga, Colonel Carter commanded his regiment 
in Wright’s brigade. At the time of the battle of Mis- 
sionary Ridge he was with his regiment at Charleston, 
Tenn. He succeeded Gen. Marcus J. Wright in com- 
mand of his Tennessee brigade, and after leading it for 
some time as colonel in the Atlanta campaign, he was 
promoted to brigadier-general with temporary rank, July 
7, 1864. At Jonesboro, September ist, he was in tem- 
porary command of Cheatham’s division. He led his 
brigade in Brown’s division at Franklin, November 30, 
1864, up to the enemy’s works, but fell mortally wounded 
in the charge, and gave up his life for the cause so dear 
to his heart. 


General Benjamin Franklin Cheatham.—There was no 
name in the army of Tennessee more familiar to the 
soldiers than that of Cheatham, and no officer of the Con- 
federate army possessed to a higher degree than he the 
affectionate regard of his men. He was born in the city 
of Nashville, October 20, 1820. He was captain of volun- 
teers in the Mexican war, and was distinguished in its 
severest battles. On the outbreak of the war between the 
States he espoused heartily the cause of the South and 
was appointed major-general in the provisional army of 
Tennessee, May g, 1861. On July oth of the same year 
he was made a brigadier-general in the provisional army 
of the Confederate States. From the very first, General 
Cheatham gained the reputation of being a brilliant 
fighter. He understood well the art of managing men. 
He was careful in looking after their comfort, and when 
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it was proper to do so, carefully guarded their safety. 
But when duty required it, he was ready to face any peril 
and set before his soldiers an example of valor which they 
followed with alacrity and zeal. It is praise enough for 
his command to say that it was the equal of that led 
by the renowned Pat Cleburne. He was in many fierce 
battles and always bore a conspicuous part. In the battle 
of Belmont he led three regiments of Pillow’s force, and 
it was his movement to the enemy’s rear that won the 
day. He was commissioned major-general March 10, 1862, 
and we find him on the field of Shiloh commanding the 
second division of the first corps under Leonidas Polk. 
At Perryville, Ky., it was Cheatham’s division that 
opened the fight, and throughout that hotly-contested 
battle pressed steadily forward. Again at Murfreesboro 
Cheatham’s was one of the four divisions which drove the 
Federals back a distance of between three and four miles, 
doubling them back upon their center until their line was 
at right angles to its original position. At Chickamauga 
we find Cheatham’s division attached to the right wing 
under Leonidas Polk, sustaining the reputation gained on. 
so many former occasions. At the battle of Missionary 
Ridge, when the Confederate left center had been broken, 
Hardee threw a part of Cheatham’s division directly 
across the path of the advancing Federals and held the 
ground until darkness closed the fight. In all the move- 
ments of the army of Tennessee in 1864, Cheatham and 
his men had their full share of peril and of honor. At 
the battle of Kenesaw Mountain (June 27th), Cheatham’s 
and Cleburne’s divisions probably inflicted upon the Fed- 
erals a heavier loss than they suffered on any other part 
of the field. In the battles around Atlanta, Cheatham 
had command of a corps, and in the battle of July 
22d, his men captured five cannon and five stand of 
colors. In Hood’s final campaign he led his corps into 
the thickest of every fight. At the close of the war, 
Cheatham returned to the pursuits of peace, blessed with 
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the society of his neighbors, whose esteem and friend- 
ship he always enjoyed, surrounded by a lovely family 
and cheered by his noble wife. General Cheatham’s per- 
sonal appearance was thus described a few years after 
the war by the historian, E. A. Pollard: ‘General 
€heatham is squarely and firmly built, and is noted for 
his extraordinary physical strength. He is slightly round- 
shouldered, and his weight is about two hundred pounds. 
His height is about five feet eight inches; his eyes are 
light blue, clear and expressive; his hair, light brown; his 
complexion, fair; and his moustache—he wears no other 
beard—very heavy. His forehead is broad and his face 
expressive of that imperturbable good humor which 
characterizes him not more in social life than on the battle- 
field.’’ General Grant, who was a personal friend of his, 
offered him an appointment in the civil service, but he 
declined. He served four years as superintendent of the 
State prison. In 1885 he became postmaster at Nashville, 
a position he retained until his death, September 4, 1886. 
The love and esteem in which he was held were evi- 
denced by the vast attendance upon his funeral, which 
‘was declared at the time to be the most imposing ever 
held in Nashville. 


Brigadier-General Henry B. Davidson, a true son of 
the Volunteer State, received his appointment at the 
United States military academy as a reward for gallant 
services as a sergeant of Tennessee volunteers at the 
battle of Monterey, Mexico, September 21 to 23, 1846. 
He was graduated at West Point in 1853, and promoted 
to brevet second lieutenant of dragoons. He served at 
the cavalry school for practice, in garrison duty at Jeffer- 
son barracks, Mo.; on scouting duty at Fort Union 
and Albuquerque; was engaged with Apache Indians in 
a skirmish on Penasco river, New Mexico, January 18, 
1855, and again with hostile Indians in Oregon, March 
27, 1856; in the combat of the Four Lakes on September 
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1st; on the Spokane plains, September 5th, and on 
Spokane river, September 8, 1858. He was quarter- 
master of First dragoons from December 5, 1858, to May 
13, 1861. Being on leave of absence when the Confed- 
erate war began, he resigned his commission as captain 
in the United States army and entered the service of 
the Confederate States, actuated by a sense of duty to 
his native State, whose command he felt bound to obey. 
Reporting to the Richmond government, he was assigned 
in 1862 to the command of the post at Staunton, Va., 
with the rank of colonel. In August, 1863, he was com- 
missioned brigadier-general, and early in 1864 he was at 
Rome, Ga., in command of a cavalry brigade belonging 
to Wheeler’s corps. On the 17th of May, as the enemy 
was approaching Rome, Ector’s brigade of French’s 
division, supported by the cavalry of Ross, Morgan and 
Davidson, had quite a spirited affair, in which Davidson 
attacked the enemy on the right, driving in their skir- 
mishers. General Davidson did not long remain in 
Georgia, but was sent back to Virginia and assigned to 
the command of a brigade of cavalry attached to the 
division of General Lomax, operating in the valley under 
General Early. This brigade consisted of the First 
Maryland and the Nineteenth, Twentieth, Forty-sixth 
and Forty-seventh Virginia battalions of cavalry. After 
the war, General Davidson moved to the city of New 
Orleans, of which he was deputy sheriff, 1866 and 1867. 
From 1878 to 1886 he was inspector of United States 
public works at San Pedro, Cal. In 1887 he was 
appointed deputy secretary of state of California. 


Brigadier-General George Gibbs Dibrell was born in 
White county, Tenn., April 12, 1822. After receiving a 
common school education, which was supplemented by 
one year at the East Tennessee university, he engaged 
for a while in farming and then in mercantile pursuits. 
In 1861 he was elected to the Tennessee convention as a 
Tenn 27 
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Union delegate. But when his native State at last 
decided on secession, like most of those who held similar 
views, he obeyed the voice of the majority and was 
among the first to enlist under the banner of the new 
Confederacy. He entered the service as a private, but 
was elected lieutenant-colonel of his regiment, receiving 
his commission as such, August 10, 1861. In September 
of the same year he was commissioned colonel of partisan 
rangers. In the reports of the movements of Forrest’s 
command, we find Colonel Dibrell’s name favorably men- 
tioned on many occasions. In one of many brilliant affairs 
in which Dibrell’s regiment participated, Col. R. G. Inger- 
soll is mentioned as one of the captives. In March, 1863, 
General Bragg requested Forrest to send a force to defend 
the manufacturing establishments at Tuscumbia and 
Florence, <Ala., against Federal raiders. Colonel 
Dibrell’s command was detached for this purpose, and 
on March 25th, near Florence, he defeated two Union 
gunboats and a body of raiders. During the summer 
campaign of 1863, when Rosecrans was trying to maneu- 
ver Bragg out of Tennessee, Forrest sent Dibrell to rein- 
force Wheeler. Near Sparta, Tenn., they had a fierce 
fight with the enemy, which, after varied fortune, was 
finally decided in favor of the Confederates, who chased 
their opponents for several miles and then returned to 
camp. They found to their delight that the ladies of 
Sparta had cooked and sent to the camp a fine breakfast 
for the entire command. On the 26th of July, 1864, 
Colonel Dibrell received well-merited promotion and 
was commissioned brigadier-general of cavalry. He 
continued to sustain his high reputation in the campaigns 
of Forrest and afterward of Wheeler. Toward the close 
of the war he served in North Carolina. After the fall of 
Richmond and the surrender of Lee’s army he had charge 
for a while of the Confederate archives. After the long 
agony of war had ended he returned to his native State. 
In 1870 he served in the Tennessee constitutional con- 
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vention. He was twice elected to Congress, and served 
from 1875 to 1879. At Sparta, Tenn., in September, 
1883, General Dibrell’s old cavalry command organized 
a brotherhood, officered with members of his old regi- 
ment, the Eighth Tennessee. At their second meeting, 
held at Gainesboro in 1884, the following commands were 
added to the organization: The Eighth, Sixteenth, Seven- 
teenth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-eighth and Thirty-fifth 
Tennessee infantry and Colms’ battalion, Hamilton’s, 
Bledsoe’s and Bennett’s battalions of cavalry. General 
Dibrell commanded this ‘‘reunion brigade’’ up to his 
death in 1886, and never failed to attend its meetings. 


Major-General Daniel S$. Donelson was born in Ten- 
nessee in 1802. He entered the United States military 
academy in 1821, and four years later was graduated and 
promoted to second lieutenant of the Third artillery. 
He resigned January 22,1826. From 1827 to 1829 he was 
brigade major of the Tennessee militia, and brigadier- 
general from 1829 to 1834. From 1841 to 1843 he was a 
member of the house of representatives of the State of 
Tennessee, and again from 1855 to 1861, being speaker of 
the house. He was a planter in Sumter county, 1826 to 
1834, and in Florida Territory, 1334 to 1836, then return- 
ing to Tennessee and continuing planting until 186r. 
When Tennessee resolved to secede from the Union he 
offered his services, and in May, 1861, was made a briga- 
dier-general of the State forces. On July 9th he was 
commissioned in the same rank in the army of the Con- 
federate States. He commanded a brigade in West Vir- 
ginia under General Loring in 1861, and at the beginning 
of 1862 was sent to Charleston, S. C. He was ordered 
to the western army under Bragg, at Tupelo, and there 
had command of the First brigade of the Second division 
of the First army corps. At the battle of Murfreesboro 
he commanded the First brigade of Cheatham’s division 
and was in the celebrated charge which broke to pieces 
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the whole right wing of the Federal army. On January 
17, 1863, he was assigned to command of the department 
of East Tennessee, and was succeeded in brigade com- 
mand by Gen. M. J. Wright. In the important region of 
which he was given charge as the successor of Gen. 
E. Kirby Smith, he had under his orders the brigades of 
General Gracie, Colonel Palmer, Gen. A. E. Jackson, 
Gen. John Pegram, Gen. Humphrey Marshall, and scat- 
tered organizations. General Donelson was promoted to 
major-general while in command of this department, but 
soon afterward he died at Knoxville, April 17, 1863. 
In general orders, April 24th, General Bragg said: ‘‘The 
general commanding announces to the army the death of 
Brig.-Gen. D. S. Donelson. He died in the department 
of East Tennessee, which he had commanded. The 
regret with which his death is announced will be felt by 
the army and his country. He was an educated soldier, 
of great purity of character, singleness of purpose, and 
goodness of heart. Conspicuous for gallantry on the 
field, after the excitement had passed he was foremost in 
providing for the wants of his command, and devoted to 
the sick and wounded. His comrades in this army, and 
those who served under his orders, will long remember 
his deeds and virtues.’’ 


Brigadier-General John W. Frazer was a native of Ten- 
nessee, and was appointed to the United States military 
academy from Mississippi. At his graduation in 1849 he 
was promoted to brevet second lieutenant. He served 
in garrison at Fort Columbus, N. Y.; on frontier duty at 
San Miguel, Cal., and at Bernicia and Camp Far West in 
the same State; in garrison at Fort Monroe, Va.) and 
on recruiting service until 1857; and then as captain, 
Ninth infantry, at Fort Simcoe and Fort Colville, Wash- 
ington. He resigned his commission March 15, 1861, 
and entered the Confederate service with the rank in the 
regular army of captain of infantry. When the Eighth 
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Alabama was organized, Captain Frazer was appointed 
by the war department, lieutenant-colonel. After serv- 
ing with this regiment a while, he resigned to take the 
position of colonel of the Twenty-eighth Alabama. This 
regiment reached Corinth, Miss., after the battle of Shi- 
loh; was first under fire in a skirmish at Corinth; was 
with Bragg in the Kentucky campaign, and under the 
command of Colonel Frazer was slightly engaged at 
Munfordville, Ky. Subsequently he resigned, and on 
May 19, 1863, was commissioned brigadier-general 
and sent into east Tennessee, where his command 
consisted of the Fifty-fifth Georgia, Sixty-second and 
Sixty-fourth North Carolina, and Rains’ battery. Hehad 
charge of Cumberland Gap in September, when the 
Union army under Burnside approached that post. Gen- 
eral Frazer, finding that Knoxville had been occupied by 
the Union forces and that General Buckner had been 
obliged to retreat toward Chattanooga, knowing that the 
force of the enemy was greatly superior, surrendered to 
General Burnside on September 9, 1863. He was at 
first somewhat censured, but when all the facts were 
made known was exonerated. After the war he became 
a merchant and planter in Memphis. 


Brigadier-General George W. Gordon, one of the 
youngest of the Confederate general officers, was born 
in Giles county, Tenn. He was graduated at the 
Western military institute at Nashville in 1859. 
At the outbreak of the civil war he entered the 
service of his native State as drill-master for the Eleventh 
Tennessee infantry, which with other troops was soon 
after turned over to the Confederate authorities. He 
was successively made captain, then lieutenant-colonel, 
and finally colonel of this regiment (December, 1862). 
While serving in east Tennessee in the summer of 1862 
he was captured at Tazewell, but being soon exchanged 
he participated in the Kentucky campaign. Just after 
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receiving his commission as colonel he led his men in the 
fierce battle of Murfreesboro. In this engagement he 
was again captured, but was back with his command at 
the battles of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, win- 
ning fresh laurels on these famous fields. In Cheatham’s 
division during the arduous Dalton-Atlanta campaign, he 
and his men sustained their reputation for valor and 
efficiency, and on August 15, 1864, he was commissioned 
brigadier-general, succeeding A. J. Vaughan. He com- 
manded his brigade at Jonesboro, and in the fearful battle 
at Franklin on the afternoon of November 30, 1864, in 
which fell the flower of the army of Tennessee, Gordon 
led his brigade in an impetuous charge upon the Federal 
works, he and his men being the first to reach the para- 
pet and pierce the enemy’s lines. But such masses of 
Federals were poured upon them at this point that they 
were forced back over the parapet, Gordon and some of 
his men having held on so stoutly as to be captured by 
the enemy within their lines. He remained a prisoner 
of war until August, 1865, and was then released on 
parole. Returning home, General Gordon took up the 
practice of law. In 1883 he was appointed one of the 
railroad commissioners of Tennessee. In 1885 he was 
appointed to a position in the interior department of the 
United States government, and served four years among 
the western Indians. In 1892 he became superintendent 
of the public schools of the city of Memphis. 


Brigadier-General Robert Hatton.—The civil war 
developed the fact that many men who have never known 
any but peaceful pursuits are fitted, when occasion 
demands, to become leaders of men, and to show upon 
the battlefield those talents which belong to the trained 
soldier. Some of the most prominent and successful 
soldiers developed by the war were civilians who, until 
the outbreak of that tremendous struggle, never had 
dreamed of their own talent for military affairs. One of 
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these citizen-soldiers was Robert Hatton of Tennessee, 
who was born in Sumter county in 1827. He received 
his education at Harvard, then studied law, and was 
admitted to the bar in 1849. A gentleman of high cul- 
ture and social standing, his success in his profession was 
steady and rapid. He was elected a member of the Ten- 
nessee house of representatives in 18:6, and two years 
later was elected to the Congress ot the United States. 
When the long sectional quarrel fiamed out at last into 
civil war, he ranged himself with his native State on the 
side of the South. He joined the Confederate army and 
was made colonel of the Seventh Tennessee. In July, 
1861, his regiment was ordered with other commands to 
Staunton, Va., where we find him on the 28th of that 
month. It was just after the great victory of the First 
Manassas, when the whole South was wild with joy over 
its wonderful triumph, and the ambition of every South- 
ern soldier was to join the victorious army led by Joe 
Johnston and Beauregard and move at once upon Wash- 
ington. But affairs had not gone well in West Virginia, 
and an effort was to be made to recover what had been 
lost in that region. Hatton’s regiment was assigned to 
S. R. Anderson’s brigade and placed under Loring’s 
command in West Virginia. There they participated in 
the Cheat Mountain campaign, prolific in marches and 
hardships, making a splendid training school for new 
soldiers. Though the scheme for bringing on a great 
and decisive battle at Cheat mountain miscarried, there 
was just enough of danger connected with operations in 
that quarter to give the men a taste of soldier life. 
When toward the last of December, Loring’s command, 
marching back across the mountains and through the 
Shenandoah valley, joined Stonewall Jackson at Win- 
chester, they had additional lessons in the duties of a sol- 
dier. The winter campaign of Jackson to Bath, Han- 
cock and Romney, in January, involved as much genuine 
hardship as any of the whole war, and but for the inter- 
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ference of the war department, Jackson always claimed, 
would have been productive of permanent good to the 
Confederacy. The Seventh regiment was next ordered 
to the army under Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. On May 
21, 1862, Colonel Hatton was commissioned brigadier- 
general. Ten days later, on the field of Seven Pines, in 
command of the First, Seventh and Fourteenth Tennes- 
see, afterward Archer’s brigade, he met a soldier’s death 
while leading his brigade into the spirited fight by the 
forces under Gen. G. W. Smith, in which Gen. J. J. Pet- 
tigrew was wounded and captured, and Wade Hampton 
seriously wounded. General Smith said in his report: 
‘“The personal bearing and conduct of the lamented Gen- 
eral Hatton upon the field were gallant, noble and true to 
his high social and official character. He fell while 
bravely and skillfully leading his brigade in the extreme 
front of the battle.’’ 


Brigadier-General Benjamin J. Hill was commissioned 
colonel of the Thirty-fifth Tennessee upon its organiza- 
tion in September, 1861. During the first four months 
this regiment had very little hard service, but with the 
spring of 1862 came the stern realities of war with all its 
horrors. The regiment, now known as the Fifth Ten- 
nessee, was in Gen. Pat Cleburne’s brigade at the battle 
of Shiloh, and when Cleburne was in the presence of the 
enemy there was sure to be sharp work. In this battle, 
Hill commanded for a time the left of Cleburne’s brigade 
and several other regiments, and was highly commended 
for his gallantry. During the Kentucky campaign of 
1862 Cleburne commanded a division, and at the battle 
of Richmond, Ky., Colonel Hill commanded Cleburne’s 
brigade to the complete satisfaction of that officer, which 
is praise enough. This was the first brigade to strike the 
enemy at Richmond, and from the first volley until the 
close of that victorious day its progress was onward. At 
Murfreesboro, Colonel Hill, again in command of his regi- 
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ment, Lucius Polk commanding the brigade, was with 
Cleburne’s division in the very hottest part of the battle. 
At Chickamauga the gallant colonel won from Lieut.- 
Gen. D. H. Hill the following tribute: ‘‘The extraordi- 
nary merit of Colonel Hill of the Thirty-fifth Tennessee 
came under my personal observation. This noble officer 
has been distinguished on many a hard-fought field, and 
has been content with a subordinate position, provided 
he can serve his country.’’ At Missionary Ridge, 
Cleburne’s division not only held its ground, but 
charged the enemy and captured prisoners and colors. 
In this battle, Colonel Hill commanded the Thirty-fifth 
and Forty-eighth Tennessee regiments. During part of 
1863 and 1864 he was general provost-marshal of the 
army of Tennessee. In the Atlanta campaign he was 
part of the time provost-marshal, and then again at the 
head of the Thirty-fifth Tennessee, which shared in the 
hard marching, watching and fighting of the Atlanta 
campaign, and toward the last was assigned to Granbury’s 
brigade. During the Tennessee campaign of General 
Hood, Colonel Hill commanded a cavalry force and 
co-operated with Forrest in the siege of Murfreesboro. In 
the.latter part of the year he was promoted to brigadier- 
general, his commission being dated November 3o, 1864. 
At Decatur, Ala., on April 23, 1865, he was in battle with 
a portion of Wilson’s command. General Hill died at 
McMinnville, Tenn., on January 5, 1880. 


- Major-General W. Y. C. Humes.—It is interesting to 
note how many men during the protracted struggle 
which began in April, 1861, and ended in April, 1865, rose 
from the lower grades to be general officers. It is diffi- 
cult for those who have never passed through such scenes 
to realize the indifference to danger which many men 
exhibited. Nearly the whole population of the South 
capable of bearing arms were from first to last 
brought into the field, and men learned to look upon dan- 
Tenn 28 
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ger and death as matters that could not be helped. Just 
as men strive to win their way in business by diligent 
application to duty, so men strove to win their way to 
promotion by proving themselves efficient and bold in 
battle. Maj.-Gen. W. Y. C. Humes of Tennessee 
entered the Confederate army as a lieutenant of artillery, 
and in June, 1861, was commissioned captain of that 
branch of the service in the army of the Confederate 
States. General McCown, in one of his reports from New 
Madrid Bend, bears this testimony to his worth: ‘‘Captain 
Humes, commanding artillery on the island, deserves 
commendation for his energy and proper bearing.’’ He 
was with the force that was captured at Island No. 1o. 
After being exchanged, he entered the cavalry service 
and rose rapidly until we find him a brigadier-general, 
November 16, 1863, commanding a brigade of cavalry in 
Wheeler’s corps. During the Atlanta campaign he com- 
manded a division of cavalry, one of the best. Through- 
out the whole campaign from Dalton to Atlanta the cav- 
alry were kept busy, sometimes guarding the flank of the 
army, at times making raids to the rear of the enemy, and 
at other times meeting Federal raiders and defeating 
them. No army ever had a more splendid body of cav- 
alry than that of the army of Tennessee in 1864. When 
Hood marched into Tennessee, Wheeler’s splendid cav- 
alry corps accompanied him until he crossed the Tennes- 
see. Then Forrest with hiscorps of cavalry took Wheel- 
er’s place, and the latter returned into Georgia with his 
troops to harass and impede the march of Sherman as 
much as possible. Twice these brave horsemen saved 
Augusta from the fate of Atlanta and Columbia; once by 
repelling the Federal cavalry near Waynesboro,and after- 
ward by a decisive defeat of Kilpatrick at Aiken, S. C. 
Humes with his division formed a part of Wheeler’s force 
during this period also. He was again with the army of 
Tennessee in the Carolinas, and participated in the last 
battle fought by that army at Bentonville. In March, 
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1865, he was commissioned major-general. He had com- 
manded a division for more than a year. After the 
return of peace, General Humes settled in Huntsville, 
Ala., where he died September 12, 1883. 

Brigadier-General Alfred E. Jackson, in 1861, was 
quartermaster of Zollicoffer’s brigade, and very active in 
collecting supplies for the soldiers and whatever things 
needed for their full equipment, in which duty he was 
very efficient. During 1862 he served in the department 
of East Tennessee under Gen. E. Kirby Smith, and 
proved himself so capable that he was commissioned 
brigadier-general, and on February 9, 1863, was assigned 
to the military department of East Tennessee, then com- 
manded by General Donelson. In this region he had 
command of a brigade under Donelson and Maury, and 
was kept on the alert against raiding parties of the 
enemy. In September, 1863, when most of the Confed- 
erate troops had been ordered to Bragg at Chattanooga, 
and Burnside with a Federal army corps had occupied 
Knoxville, Jackson, with his own small command and 
that of Colonel Giltner, advanced to Telford’s depot, and 
there defeated a Federal advance force, capturing 350 
prisoners. On the theater of Jackson’s operations there 
was a good deal of this sort of detachment work in which 
there was plenty of marching and fighting, but very 
little chance for renown, because the great battles so 
obscured the small affairs that in many parts of the 
country they were never even heard of. In October, 
under Gen. John S. Williams, he took a gallant part in 
the victory at Greeneville, east Tennessee. His com- 
mand was included in Ransom’s division during Long- 
street’s operations in east Tennessee. On November 23, 
1864, being unfit for active service in the field, he was 
ordered to report temporarily to General Breckinridge. 
After the war had ended, General Jackson, like the thou- 
sands of other citizen-soldiers, returned quietly to the pur- 
suits of peace. On October 30, 1889, he died at Jonesboro, 
Tenn. 
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Brigadier-General William H. Jackson, of Nashville, 
one of the most prominent living soldiers of the Confed- 
eracy, was born at Paris, Tenn., October 1, 1835. At 
twenty-one years he was graduated at the United States 
military academy (1856) with a lieutenancy in the 
Mounted Riflemen. He was on frontier duty at Fort 
Bliss, Tex., and other posts in New Mexico and Texas, 
fighting Indians, for five years, associated with Kit Car- 
son, Larue, and other noted Indian fighters. Inthe com- 
bat with the Kiowas near Fort Craig, in December, 1857, 
a hand-to-hand fight, Lieutenant Jackson saved the life 
of W. W. Averell, of New York, afterward a prominent 
general in the Federal army. On May 16, 1861, in 
obedience to the command of his State, he resigned his 
commission in the United States army and entered the 
service of the Confederate States as captain of artillery. 
In the battle of Belmont, November 7, 1861, he acted as 
aide on the staff of General Pillow, and was seriously 
wounded by a minie ball, which he still carries in his 
body as a souvenir of the war. His name is flatteringly 
mentioned in the reports of that early battle by Generals 
Polk and Pillow, and Col. S. F. Marks. Jackson was in 
the field again early in 1862, as colonel of the Seventh 
Tennessee cavalry regiment, and after the evacuation of 
Corinth he guarded the front in northern Mississippi. 
He had a conspicuous part in the brilliant affair at Brit- 
ton’s Lane, in September, 1862; was chief of cavalry of 
the army of West Tennessee under VanDorn in the Mis- 
sissippi campaign which culminated in the battle of Cor- 
inth, and on the retreat from that disastrous field pro- 
tected the rear of the Confederate army. He was in com- 
mand of cavalry opposing the advance of Grant on the 
Mississippi Central railroad in December, 1862, includ- 
ing the battle of Coffeeville, and on December 2oth 
was commissioned brigadier-general. This rank was 
bestowed upon him by President Davis, as he led his 
command around Grant’s army, capturing Holly Springs, 
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destroying all the stores of the Federals, amounting to 
several million dollars in value, and compelling Grant to 
abandon his land campaign against Vicksburg and return 
to Memphis and organize his river campaign. In this 
memorable expedition, one of the most brilliant and 
effective raids of the four years’ war, with 1,600 cavalry, 
General Jackson captured and paroled 1,800 infantry, 
besides his cavalry prisoners. He commanded a division 
of cavalry in the spring campaign in Tennessee, in 1863, 
and planned the victorious battle of Thompson’s Station, 
in which his division did all the fighting and caused the 
surrender of Colonel Coburn and his command of 1,600 
officersand men. After the death of VanDorn he was in 
command of the cavalry in Mississippi under Generals 
Pemberton and J. E. Johnston. He increased his 
already high reputation throughout the Vicksburg cam- 
paign and the operations that followed, and continuing in 
command of the cavalry corps of the army of Mississippi 
under Lieutenant-General Polk, took an active part in 
the Meridian campaign of February, 1864. After Polk’s 
troops had united with the forces in Georgia, he retained 
independent command of the cavalry on the left wing of 
the army under Gen. J. E. Johnston, throughout the 
Atlanta campaign, doing gallant duty in many battles 
and skirmishes. When, after the cavalry victory at 
Newnan, Wheeler moved into the rear of Sherman; 
Jackson’s cavalry remained with Hood’s army and shared 
in the movements that defeated Kilpatrick’s raid against 
the Macon railroad. His cavalry division, including the 
brigades of Gens. Frank C. Armstrong and L. Sullivan 
Ross, formed a part of Forrest’s corps in Hood’s Tennes- 
see campaign, led the advance of the army to within two 
miles of Nashville, and covered the retreat, by its gal- 
lantry and severe fighting saving the army from utter 
annihilation and enabling it to recross the Tennessee 
river in safety. Upon the reorganization of Forrest’s 
command in two divisions, in February, 1865, he was 
assigned to command of one, to include all the Tennessee 
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cavalry in that department and Ross’ brigade. His last 
service in the field was the cutting off of Croxton’s bri- 
gade from the main body of Wilson’s expedition, in April, 
1865, and the defeat of McCook’s division. At the end he 
was commissioner for the parole of Confederate soldiers, 
and acting with the Federal Gexeral Dennis, paroled the 
troops at Gainesville, Ala., and Columbus, Miss. 


Major-General Bushrod R. Johnson, a distinguished 
Tennessee soldier of the Confederacy, was born in Ohio in 
1817, and graduated at West Point in 1840. After serving 
in the Florida war and on the western frontier, he was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant in 1844. He took part in the 
occupation of Texas in 1845, and in the war with Mexico 
served gallantly in the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de 
la Palma and Monterey, and the siege of Vera Cruz. 
Resigning in October, 1857, he became a professor in 
the Western military institute of Kentucky in 1848, was 
its superintendent, 1851-55, and afterward was superin- 
tendent of the military college of the university of Nash- 
ville until the outbreak of war, in 1861, also holding the 
rank of colonel of militia. He was appointed colonel of 
engineers in the provisional army of Tennessee, June 
28, 1861, and when the Tennessee troops were turned 
over to the Confederate States, he was assigned to the 
army acting in Tennessee and Kentucky under the com- 
mand of Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston. He commanded 
with great ability a brigade at Fort Donelson, having 
been commissioned brigadier-general January 24, 1862. 
Though captured on the fall of that important post, he 
was exchanged in time to bear a conspicuous part in the 
battle of Shiloh, where he was severely wounded April 
6, 1862. On his recovery he went into the Kentucky 
campaign, and at the battle of Perryville, his and Cle- 
burne’s brigades, charging together, captured three bat- 
teries and many prisoners. General Johnson also led 
his brigade in Hardee’s brilliant and successful charge 
in the battle of Murfreesboro. At Chickamauga, in 
the second day’s battle, he was the first to detect and 
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enter the gap in the Federal lines. Of this,Gen. D. H. 
Hill says: ‘‘With the coolness and judgment for which 
he was always distinguished, he took in the situation at 
a glance, and began a flank movement to the right. 
Longstreet adopted the plan of his lieutenant and made 
his other troops conform to Johnson’s movement,’’ thus 
sweeping away one wing of the Federal army and with it 
the commanding general himself. General Johnson also 
served under Longstreet in the unfortunate campaign 
into east Tennessee, commanding Buckner’s division, bri- 
gades of Gracie, Johnson and Reynolds; shared in the dis- 
astrous assault on Fort Sanders (Knoxville), and fought 
the battle of Bean’s Station. When the campaign of 
1864 opened in Virginia, General Johnson, with his divi- 
sion, was near Petersburg, where he assisted in the 
defense against Butler’s attack upon the Richmond & 
Petersburg railroad. His services were also eminent in 
the battle of Drewry’s Bluff, where Beauregard ‘‘bottled 
up’’ Butler. A few days after this battle Johnson was 
commissioned major-general (May 21, 1864). At the 
battle of the Crater, before Petersburg, he commanded the 
troops who repulsed the Federal assault. He continued 
to serve with distinguished ability until the end came 
and the banners of the Confederacy were furled forever. 
At the evacuation of Richmond he commanded the 
division of Anderson’s corps, comprising the brigades of 
Wallace, Moody, Ransom and Wise, South Carolina, Ala- 
bama, North Carolina and Virginia troops; was engaged 
in severe fighting preceding and during the retreat, and 
after the battle of Sailor’s Creek was ordered by General 
Lee to collect all the scattered forces of Anderson’s and 
Ewell’s commands. In 1866 he resumed his favorite occu- 
pation, that of a teacher, and served as professor of 
engineering, mechanics and natural philosophy in the 
Western military institute at Georgetown, Ky., until 1880. 
On December 7th of that year he died at Brighton, IIl., 
at the age of sixty-three years. 
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Brigadier-General William McComb, a gallant Tennes- 
see soldier, was a native of Pennsylvania. About 1856 
he went to Montgomery county, Tenn., where he en- 
gaged in superintending the erection of a large flouring 
mill at Price’s landing, on the Cumberland river. In that 
section of the State he was living at the beginning of the 
civil war. Since his sympathies were with the South, he 
enlisted as a private in one of the companies of the Four- 
teenth Tennessee regiment. He was promoted to lieu- 
tenant soon afterward, and made adjutant of the regi- 
ment by Col. W. A. Forbes. This regiment was part of 
the brigade of Gen. S. R. Anderson in the Cheat Moun- 
tain campaign in northwest Virginia, and next, with the 
rest of Loring’s division, shared in the hardships of Stone- 
wall Jackson’s winter campaign to Bath, Hancock and 
Romney. Atthe reorganization of the regiment at York- 
town, Va., in the winter of 1862, William McComb was 
elected major. As such he took part in the battle of 
Seven Pines, where the brigade commander, General 
Hatton, was killed. Gen. James Archer was now placed 
incommand of this brigade. At the battle of Cedar Run 
Lieut. -Col. George Harrell was mortally wounded and was 
‘succeeded by McComb. Inthesecond battle of Manassas 
Colonel Forbes was killed, and now McComb became 
colonel of the Fourteenth Tennessee, September 2, 1862. 
At the battle of Chancellorsville, Colonel McComb was 
wounded, and did not recover in time to take part in the 
battle of Gettysburg. He was repeatedly wounded in 
battle, but always returned to duty as soon as he was 
able. On the death of General Archer, his and Gen. 
Bushrod Johnson’s old brigades were consolidated, and 
Colonel McComb was placed in command of the consoli- 
dated brigades, receiving his commission as brigadier- 
general on the zoth of January, 1865. In the final battles 
around Petersburg, McComb and his men did their duty 
with their accustomed zeal and alacrity. This gallant 
brigade and its commander were faithful to the last, and 
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~when the end came returned to their homes with the 
consciousness of duty well performed. 


Major-General John Porter McCown was born in Ten- 
nessee in 1815, and graduated at West Point in 1840, with 
commission as second lieutenant of Fourth artillery. He 
served in the removal of the Indians to the West in 1840, 
and on the frontier during the Canada border disturb- 
ances, 1840-41; in the military occupation of Texas, 
1845-46, and in the Mexican war, 1846-47, being engaged 
in the battles of Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, Mon- 
terey, Vera Cruz, Cerro Gordo, and in the assault and 
capture of the City of Mexico. He was brevetted captain 
for gallant and meritorious conduct at Cerro Gordo. 
After the Mexican war he served in various capacities, part 
of the time on frontier duty on the Rio Grande, being 
engaged in several skirmishes. On the gth of January, 
1851, he was commissioned captain of the Fourth artil- 
lery. He also served in Florida against the Seminole 
Indians, 1856-57. When Tennessee seceded and cast 
her lot with the Confederacy, he resigned his commission 
and was made lieutenant-colonel of artillery in the Con- 
federate army. His promotion was rapid; to colonel in 
May, 1861, brigadier-general, October, 1861, and major- 
general, March, 1862. At the time of the battle of Bel- 
mont, General McCown was sent up the east bank of the 
Mississippi with a force of infantry and artillery. He 
found no enemy threatening Polk’s position, and the in» 
formation thus obtained enabled Polk tosend men enough 
across the river to insure victory at Belmont. He com- 
manded at New Madrid in March, 1862, but was assigned 
to duty elsewhere before the investment of that post by 
General Pope. June 20, 1862, he was assigned to com- 
mand of the army of the West, Van Dorn taking depart- 
ment command. He wassent to take command at Chat- 
tanooga just before the advance of Bragg to that point in 
1862. He had command of a division in the army of 
Tenn 29 
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Kentucky under Kirby Smith, and for a while in the fall 
of 1862 had charge of the department of East Tennessee. 
At Murfreesboro he and Cleburne formed the right of 
Hardee’s corps, which fell upon McCook with such im- 
petuosity as to sweep completely that part of the field, 
driving the Union left a distance of four miles, cap- 
turing cannon, small-arms, and thousands of prisoners. 
McCown’s infantry and Wheeler’s cavalry are spoken of in 
the reports as killing, wounding or capturing half the 
force in their front. Throughout the war McCown per- 
formed to the satisfaction of his superiors whatever duties 
fell to his lot. At the close of hostilities he settled near 
Knoxville and engaged in school-teaching. He after- 
ward settled at Little Rock, Ark., where he died January 
22 mLozOs 


Brigadier-General George Maney was one of the most 
gallant officers of Tennessee. Before Tennessee had 
decided the question of secession, he was ready to serve 
her in the field if his services should be required. 
Espousing the cause of the South with all his heart, he 
was appointed colonel of the First Tennessee infantry on 
May 8, 1861. In July he was sent to Staunton, Va., and 
in the brigade of Gen. S. R. Anderson was ordered to 
report to General Loring in northwest Virginia. He 
served in the Cheat Mountain campaign, and was sent 
with General Anderson’s command to join Gen. Stone- 
wall Jackson at Winchester, Va., in December, 1861. 
His regiment was part of the force with which Jackson 
marched against Bath, Hancock and Romney in January, 
1862. In February, 1862, after the fall of Forts Henry 
and Donelson, he made an earnest appeal to the Rich- 
mond government to send himself and regiment to assist 
in the defense of Tennessee. This request was granted, 
and he was placed in command of the Second brigade, 
Cheatham’s division of Polk’s corps of the army of the 
Mississippi. He led this command at the battle of Shiloh 
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with such ability that on the 16th of April, 1862, he was 
commissioned a brigadier-general. In this, his first 
battle in command of brigade, General Cheatham reported 
that he led a charge in person with dashing gallantry, 
‘fone of the most brilliant, as it was certainly one of the 
most decisive, movements of the day.’’ His brigade con- 
sisted at first of the First, Fourth, Sixth, Ninth and 
Twenty-seventh Tennessee regiments of infantry, Major 
-Maney’s battalion of Tennessee infantry, and Capt. 
Melancthon Smith’s battery of light artillery. The 
Forty-first and Fiftieth Tennessee regiments of infantry 
were afterward added to this brigade. At the battle of 
Perryville the Forty-first Georgia was also in his com- 
mand. General Maney was in the hottest of the fight at 
Perryville, alsa at Murfreesboro, Chickamauga and Mis- 
sionary Ridge. Through the marching, digging and 
fighting of the long death-grapple known as the Atlanta 
campaign, Maney’s brigade was still conspicuous, and 
among the most trusted of the soldiers of Johnston and 
Hood. Throughout the war there was no more faithful 
soldier of the Confederate States than Gen. George 
Maney. Attentive to every detail, a good disciplinarian, 
careful of the wants of his men, skillful and courageous 
in battle, implicitly relied upon by his division and corps 
commanders, he ranked among the best of the many 
excellent brigadier-generals of the army of Tennessee, a 
body of men that needed only a Lee or a Jackson to make 
it the equal in fortune asin valor of the noble army of 
Northern Virginia. General Maney is one of the few 
officers of the army of Tennessee who had the distinction 
of serving at any time under Gen. Stonewall Jackson. 
It was in the Bath expedition that Jackson directed 
Loring to send a regiment to advance from the Confed- 
erate left along the mountain which commanded the 
town. Jackson in his report says: ‘‘He [Loring] directed 
Colonel Maney to execute the order, and it was under- 
taken with a patriotic enthusiasm which entitles the First 
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Tennessee regiment and its commander to special praise.’’ 
General Maney is still living in Nashville, Tenn. (1898). 


Brigadier-General Joseph B. Palmer, at the beginning 
of the war, was a prominent lawyer of Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. Heopposed secession, and insisted that the South 
should make her fight in the Union. But like the vast 
majority of Southern Union men, he believed that his 
first allegiance was due to his State. So when Tennes- 
see resolved upon secession, he obeyed her voice and 
raised a company for the defense of the South. Of this 
company he was elected captain, and when it, with nine 
other companies, was formed into the Eighteenth Tennes- 
see regiment of infantry, Captain Palmer was unanimously 
elected colonel. This regiment was assigned to the army 
commanded by Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston. It formed 
apart of the army at Fort Donelson, sharing in the glories 
and disasters of that fierce conflict. When the fort was 
surrendered, February 16, 1862, Colonel Palmer and his 
men found themselves prisoners of war. He was kept 
in prison at Fort Warren until his exchange in August, 
1862, then joined his regiment, which had also been just 
exchanged at Vicksburg. Shortly afterward the regiment 
was reorganized at Jackson, Miss., and re-elected Palmer 
asitscolonel. In Breckinridge’s brilliant, though unsuc- 
cessful charge at Murfreesboro on the 2d day of January, 
1863, Palmer’s regiment suffered heavily, and Palmer was 
himself badly wounded in three places. These wounds 
incapacitated him for service for about four months, but 
he returned to his regiment in time for the battle of 
Chickamauga, where, while leading his command in one 
of the headlong charges of that hotly-contested field, he 
received another dangerous wound in the shoulder, which 
bled so profusely as to threaten death before help could 
come. It was not until the army reached Atlanta that 
he was in condition to resume his duties. Here he was 
appointed to the command of his brigade, and commis- 
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sioned brigadier-general November 15, 1864. His bri- 
gade, formerly commanded by John C. Brown, comprised 
the Third, Eighteenth, Thirty-second and Forty-fifth 
Tennessee regiments. In the campaign of Hood into 
Tennessee, this brigade was detached from the army at 
Nashville and sent to co-operate with Bate and Forrest 
in amovement against Murfreesboro. On the retreat of 
the army, Palmer’s brigade formed part of the force under 
Walthall and Forrest which brought up the rear, and did 
its duty so bravely as to win the applause of even the: 
enemy. During the North Carolina campaign of 1865, 
all the decimated infantry regiments of Tennessee then 
serving under Johnston were consolidated into four regi- 
ments and placed in a brigade commanded by General 
Palmer. Mr. G. N. Baskette, of Nashville, Tenn. (Con- 
federate Veteran, November, 1897), relates a remark- 
able exploit of Palmer’s brigade at the battle of Benton- 
ville, the last one fought by the gallant army of Tennes- 
see. Onthis occasion, ‘‘part of Palmer’s brigade charged 
through the enemy’s line and kept on to the rear of the 
Federal army, capturing a number of prisoners, and by a. 
detour, after a long and painful march of about a week, 
rejoined the brigade.’’ Thesame writer, summing up the 
character of General Palmer, says: ‘‘He was ever cour- 
teous to his subordinate officers and the men in the line, 
and while maintaining proper discipline had always a. 
warm sympathy for the boys in the trenches or on the 
march. On the battlefield he was cool and collected, 
bearing himself always as a leader who felt the weight of 
his responsibility, and yet was ever ready to brave 
any danger which promised to benefit the cause to which 
he was devoted.’’ At the close of the war General Pal- 
mer proved himself as good a citizen as he had been a. 
soldier. Hediedonthe 4th of November, 1890, mourned 
by his many friends and regretted by his countrymen. 


Brigadier-General Gideon Johnson Pillow was born in. 
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Williamson county, Tenn., June 8, 1806. In 1827 he 
was graduated at the university of Nashville, after 
which he commenced the practice of law at Columbia and 
rapidly rose to prominence. He was a delegate to the 
National Democratic convention of 1844, and aided largely 
in securing the nomination of his neighbor, James K. Polk, 
for the presidency. In July, 1846, he abandoned peace- 
ful pursuits to accept a commission as brigadier-general 
of Tennessee volunteers in the Mexican war. At first 
he served with Taylor in northern Mexico, but was trans- 
ferred to Scott’s command at the beginning of the siege 
of Vera Cruz. In this siege he took an active part, and 
was appointed one of the American commissioners to 
receive the surrender of the city. At Cerro Gordo he 
commanded the right wing, and in the impetuous charge 
received a severe wound. On April 30, 1847, he was 
commissioned major-general. He fought with great gal- 
lantry at Churubusco, Molino del Rey and Chapultepec, 
in which last affair he was a second time wounded. A 
sharp difference between General Scott and himself led 
to a court-martial, requested by himself. By the decision 
of this court he was fully acquitted of the charge of 
insubordination which Scott had brought against him. 
After the close of the Mexican war he resumed the prac- 
tice of law, and also engaged in planting. In the great 
Southern convention held in Nashville in 1850, he took 
a conservative course and opposed extreme measures. 
At the beginning of the war for Southern independence 
he was appointed, by Governor Harris, major-general in 
the provisional army of Tennessee, in which capacity he 
aided largely in the organization of the State forces. 
On July 9, 1861, he was commissioned brigadier-general 
of the provisional army of the Confederate States. Being 
assigned to General Polk’s department as second in com- 
mand to that officer, he fought the battle of Belmont suc- 
cessfully against General Grant. At Fort Donelson he 
was second in commend to Brigadier-General Floyd, and 
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handled his troops with skill and ability. The gallant 
fighting of the Confederates was all in vain, for they 
found themselves hemmed in by superior numbers and 
hadtosurrender. Floyd and Pillow turned over the com- 
mand to Buckner, who surrendered the fort and garrison 
to General Grant. Before the surrender, Floyd embarked 
his Virginia troops upon steamers and carried them off. 
General Pillow and a portion of his staff crossed to the 
opposite side of the Cumberland and made their way 
to Clarksville. At Decatur, Ala., General Pillow was 
relieved from duty. Hesubsequently led a detachment of 
cavalry in the Southwest under Beauregard, and still later 
was made chief of conscripts in the Western department. 
At the close of the war he found himself ruined in fortune 
and left, in advanced age, without other means of support 
than the earnings of his professional labors. During the 
war he had ordered the seizure of the coal of a Pittsburg 
company. The coal had been sold and the proceeds 
turned over to the State, and everything else received 
for the property of the company had been applied 
to military purposes. The general was sued by the Pitts- 
burg company for $125,000 damages, which resulted in a 
judgment against him for $38,500. Although a new trial 
was granted, the general’s claims as a belligerent were 
not allowed. His State could not come to his relief. He 
was compelled to go into bankruptcy. General Pillow 
said that the loss of his property gave him “‘less anguish 
than the humiliation of bankruptcy.” He attempted the 
cultivation of his farm in Maury county and of his planta- 
tion in Arkansas, but labored under many discouraging 
circumstances. He died in Lee county, Ark., Octo- 
ber 6, 1878. 


Brigadier-General William A. Quarles, when the 
Forty-second Tennessee was organized in 1861, was 
elected and commissioned its colonel. The regiment 
was placed in the army of Gen. Albert Sidney John- 
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ston, and in February, 1862, was quartered at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. On the 12th of February they received orders 
from Brigadier-General Pillow to go to Fort Donelson. 
The order was immediately obeyed, and going on board a 
transport they arrived next morning under a heavy fire. 
The companies were formed on the transport and marched 
off in regular order. In passing through the village of 
Dover, three men were wounded, one mortally, by the 
Federal shells. Then, assigned to Colonel Heiman’s 
brigade, the regiment was thrown into the trenches. 
This was the introduction of these gallant men to the 
stern realitiesof war. Onthe 13th, 14th and 15th of Feb- 
ruary occurred the severest fighting at Donelson. Both 
superiors and subordinates bore testimony to the gallantry 
of Colonel Quarles in the trying ordeal of this first battle. 
‘In this attack,” says Gen. Bushrod Johnson, speaking 
of the first assaults of the enemy, ‘‘Captain Maney’s 
_ company of artillery and Colonels Abernathy’s and 
Quarles’ regiments principally suffered and deserve more 
particular notice.”” During the three days’ fighting the 
conduct of Colonel Quarles was such that Lieut. T. 
McGinnis, acting adjutant of the Forty-second Tennes- 
see, said in a note to General Buckner: ‘‘Before closing 
my report, I will call your attention to the cool and gal- 
lant conduct of Colonel Quarles. He was always at the head 
of his regiment, and set a gallant example for his officers 
and men.’’ After being exchanged, Colonel Quarles was 
put in command of the Forty-second, Forty-sixth, Forty- 
eighth and Fifty-third Tennessee regiments, consolidated, 
and the Ninth Tennessee battalion, and assigned to 
Maxey’s brigade, which with other troops was under com- 
mand of Gen. Frank Gardner at Port Hudson. Maxey’s 
brigade was transferred, at the beginning of the siege of 
Vicksburg, from Port Hudson to the command of Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston at Jackson, Miss. On August 25, 
1863, Colonel Quarles was promoted to brigadier-general, 
at that time being under the orders of Gen. Dabney H. 
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Maury. Quarles’ brigade was sent to Bragg in antici- 
pation of the battle of Missionary Ridge, but did not 
teach him in time to share in that engagement. He was 
ordered back to Mississippi after it seemed certain that 
Bragg would not be attacked again at Dalton, but was 
returned to Georgia on the opening of the Atlanta cam- 
paign. During the long continued conflict from Dalton 
to Atlanta this brigade exhibited a steady bearing. At 
Pickett’s mill, General Cleburne expressed to General 
Quarles and his brigade his thanks for timely assistance 
rendered. At the battle of Franklin, General Walthall 
reported: ‘‘Brigadier-General Quarles was severely 
wounded at the head of his brigade, within a short dis- 
tance of the enemy’s inner line, and all of his staff officers 
with him on the field were killed; and so heavy were the 
losses in his command that when the battle ended its 
officer highest in rank was a captain.” After the war 
General Quarles made his home in Clarksville, Tenn., 
where he died December 28, 1893. 


Brigadier-General James Edward Rains, one of the 
many civilians who rose to high military command during 
the great war between the States, was born in Nashville, 
Tenn., in April, 1833. He was graduated at Yale in 
1854, and then studied law. He became city attorney at 
Nashville in 1858, and attorney-general for his judicial 
district in 1860. In politics he was a Whig, and was for 
some time editor of the Daily Republican Banner. When 
the summons to war came, he enlisted in the Confederate 
army asa private, but was elected colonel of the Eleventh 
Tennessee infantry and commissioned May to, 1861. 
The greater part of his service was in east Tennessee. 
During the winter of 1861-62 he commanded the gar- 
rison at Cumberland Gap. This position he held as 
long as it was possible to do so, repulsing several 
attempts of the enemy upon hislines. It wasnot until the 
18th of June, 1862, that the Federals turned his position 
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and rendered it untenable. Had this occurred earlier, 
east Tennessee would have been completely lost to the 
Confederates in 1862. But the forces which Kirby Smith 
was now gathering about Knoxville, in addition to those 
in the neighborhood of Cumberland Gap, made the Union 
occupation of that post almost a barren victory. When, 
in August, Smith advanced into Kentucky, he left Gen. 
Carter L. Stevenson with a strong division to operate 
against the Union general, Morgan, who was holding the 
gap with about 9,o0o men. Colonel Rains commanded 
a brigade in Stevenson’s division, and so efficient was his 
work that his name frequently appeared in both the Con- 
federate and Union reports. Kirby Smith’s success in 
Kentucky, and the steady pressure brought to bear upon 
Morgan by the Confederates, at last forced the Union 
commander to abandon Cumberland Gap and retreat 
through eastern Kentucky tothe Ohioriver. The efficient 
service rendered by Colonel Rains in all these movements 
was rewarded by a brigadier-general’s commission, No- 
vember 4, 1862. When Bragg was concentrating his army 
at Murfreesboro (November, 1862), after the return from 
the Kentucky campaign, the brigade of General Rains, 
composed of Stovall’s and J. T. Smith’s Georgia battal- 
ions, R. B. Vance’s North Carolina regiment and the 
Eleventh Tennessee under Colonel Gordon, was ordered 
to that point and assigned to the division of General 
McCown, serving in Hardee’s corps. In the brilliant 
charges made by this corps in the battle of December 31, 
1862, by which the whole Federal right was routed and 
bent back upon the center, with immense loss in killed, 
wounded, prisoners and guns, McCown’s division bore an 
illustrious part. But, as in all great battles is to be 
expected, the division lost many brave men and gallant 
officers. Among the killed was Brigadier-General Rains, 
who fell shot through the heart as he was advancing with 
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his men against a Federal battery. He ieft to his family, 
to his native State and to the South the precious legacy 
of a noble name. 


Brigadier-General Preston Smith was born in Giles 
county, December 25, 1823. He received the advantages 
of a good country school and of Jackson college, Colum- 
bia. In this town he studied law and practiced several 
years. Then he moved to Waynesboro, and subsequently 
to Memphis. Atthe outbreak of the civil war he entered 
the service of the Confederate States, and was made col- 
onel of the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth regiment of 
Tennessee. From the first his services were effective and 
brilliant. At Shiloh his regiment was attached to Bush- 
rod Johnson’s brigade and Cheatham’s division. He was 
severely wounded in this battle, but was in the field again 
in time to share inthe Kentucky campaign. In the mag- 
nificent victory of Richmond, Ky., he commanded a bri- 
gade under Cleburne, and upon the wounding of that gen- 
eral, succeeded him in command of the division. Inno 
battie of the war did either side win a more brilliant vic- 
tory than was gained by the Confederates on this mem- 
orable field. On October 27th, Colonel Smith was com- 
missioned brigadier-general, and no promotion was ever 
more worthily bestowed. General Smith’s useful career 
was brought to a close at Chickamauga, Ga., September 
19, 1863, at the close of the first day’s fight on this hotly- 
contested field. At 6 o’clock p. m., General Smith was 
informed that a night attack had been determined upon, 
and was ordered to support General Deshler’s brigade as 
soon asit should move to the front. During this advance, 
in the confusion caused by a night attack, a portion of 
Deshler’s brigade became somewhat disordered and 
blocked the advance of Smith, who ordered them to move 
forward. They obeyed, but obliqued too much to the 
left and uncovered the two right regiments of General 
Smith’s brigade. This being unknown to General 
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‘Smith, when he again came upon the troops at a halt. 
in his immediate front, supposing them to be a part of 
General Deshler’s command, he and Capt. Thomas H. 
King, a volunteer aide, rode forward to ascertain the 
cause of the delay. Coming up to the line, which 
proved to be the enemy, and asking who was in com- 
mand of their troops, the Union soldiers recognized 
him as a Confederate officer and fired, killing him and 
Captain King. A. J. Vaughan, Jr., the senior colonel of 
the brigade, made a similar mistake and was likewise 
fired upon, but escaped unharmed, though Captain Donel- 
son, acting assistant adjutant-general, who was riding by 
his side, was filled. By order of Colonel Vaughan, some 
files of the Twelfth Tennessee now opened fire and the 
enemy in the front surrendered. Gen. B. F. Cheatham, 
in his report of the operations of his division in this 
battle, says: ‘‘It wasinthis night attack that Brig.-Gen. 
Preston Smith of Tennessee received his mortal wound, 
from which he died in 50 minutes. At the head of his 
noble brigade, of which he had been the commander as 
colonel and brigadier-general for two years and a half, he 
fellin the performance of what he himself, with his expir- 
ing breath, simply said was his duty. Active, energetic 
and brave, with a rare fitness to command, full of honor- 
able ambition in perfect harmony with the most elevated 
patriotism, the whole country will mourn his fall and do 
honor to his memory.’’ General Bragg in his official 
report also says: ‘“‘Brig.-Gens. B. H. Helm, Preston 
Smith and James Deshler died upon the field in the 
heroic discharge of duty. They were true patriots and 
gallant soldiers, worthy of the high reputation they 
enjoyed.’’ Tennessee has good reason to be proud of 
Preston Smith. 


Brigadier-General Thomas Benton Smith, entering the 
Confederate service in the Twentieth Tennessee, first 
stood the crucial test at Shiloh, where the colonel of the 
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regiment, J. A. Battle, was captured. When Breckin- 
ridge attacked Baton Rouge on August 5, 1862, Smith 
had been promoted to colonel of the regiment. On this 
occasion he commanded one of the two brigades of the 
division of Gen. Charles Clark. The Confederates were 
at first successful, defeating the enemy in the field, though 
exposed to the fire of the Federal fleet as well as of the 
army. General Breckinridge says in his report of the 
battle: ‘‘Colonel Smith, commanding Fourth. brigade, 
composed of the consolidated Tennessee regiments and 
the Twenty-second Mississippi, was ordered forward, 


and moved against the enemy in fine style.’’ At the 
battle of Murfreesboro, Gen. William J. Hardee bears 
this testimony concerning Colonel Smith: ‘*‘The Twen- 


tieth Tennessee, of Preston’s brigade, vainly endeavored 
near the river to carry a battery, and after a heavy loss, 
including their gallant commander, Col. T. B. Smith, 
who was severely wounded, were compelled to fall back 
under cover.’’ At the battle of Chickamauga, Colonel 
Smith was again ready for duty. At the opening of the 
Atlanta campaign in May, 1864, Colonel Smith appears 
at the head of Tyler’s brigade, its gallant commander 
having been disabled by a wound. On July 29, 1864, he 
was commissioned brigadier-general. His brigade em- 
braced the Second, Tenth and Twentieth Tennessee, the 
Thirty-seventh Georgia, the Fiftieth, Thirtieth and 
Thirty-seventh Tennessee, consolidated, and a Georgia 
battalion of sharpshooters. Throughout the battles of 
the Atlanta campaign, from Dalton to Jonesboro, General 
Smith led the old Tyler brigade and won new fame for him- 
self and hiscommand. He accompanied the army in the 
same capacity in the Tennessee campaign, participated 
in the battle of Franklin and the siege of Murfreesboro; 
and at Nashville on the fateful 16th of December he was 
with his gallant men fighting against overwhelming dis- 
aster until captured. Two others of General Bate’s bri- 
gade commanders, Major Lash and Gen. H. R. Jackson, 
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shared his fate as a prisoner of war. General Bate, in his 
report, said of Smith that he bore himself with heroic 
courage, both through good and evil fortune, always exe- 
cuting orders with zeal and alacrity, and bearing himself 
in the face of the enemy as became a reputation there- 
tofore bravely won. 


General Otho French Strahl, one of the choicest spirits 
that embraced the cause of the South, and finally offered 
all upon her altar, was a native of Ohio, who had settled 
in Tennessee and was practicing law at Dyersburg when 
the great war of States began. Although of Northern 
birth, both of his grandmothers were Southern women, 
and perhaps had much to do with moulding the senti- 
ments which made him such an ardent sympathizer with 
the South. When Tennessee was making ready to cast 
in her lot with the Southern Confederacy, the young 
lawyer entered the Fourth Tennessee regiment as a cap- 
tain (May, 1861). Early in 1862 he became lieutenant- 
colonel of the regiment. As such he shared in the hard- 
ships and glories of the campaigns of Shiloh, Bentonville 
and Murfreesboro, in which he so conducted himself as to 
be promoted colonel early in 1863, and then to the rank 
of brigadier-general, July 28, 1863. Inthe hundred days’ 
campaign from Dalton to Atlanta in 1864, he and his 
men added to their already magnificent record. Mr. 
S. A. Cunningham, who was a boy soldier in his brigade 
at Franklin, November 30, 1864, has given in his maga- 
zine a graphic account of the conduct and death of his 
commander on that fatefulday. Mr. Cunningham being 
that day right guide to the brigade, was near Strahl in 
the fatal advance, and was pained at the extreme sadness 
in his face. He was surprised, too, that his general went 
into the battle on foot. The account of Mr. Cunning- 
ham continues: ‘‘I was near General Strahl, who stood 
in the ditch and handed up guns to those posted to fire 
them. I had passed to him my short Enfield (noted in 
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the regiment) about the sixth time. "The man who had 
been firing, cocked it and was taking deliberate aim when 
he was shot, and tumbled down dead into the ditch upon 
those killed before him. When the men so exposed were 
shot down, their places were supplied by volunteers until 
these were exhausted, and it was necessary for General 
Strahl to call for others. He turned to me, and though 
I was several feet back from the ditch, I rose up immedi- 
ately, and walking over the wounded and dead took posi- 
tion, with one foot upon the pile of bodies of my dead fel- 
lows and the other upon the embankment, and fired guns 
which the general himself handed up to me, until he, too, 
was shot down.’’ The general was not instantly killed, 
but soon after received a second shot and then a 
third, which finished for him the fearful work. ‘‘Gen- 
eral Strahl was a model character, and it was said 
of him that in all the war he was never known to 
use language unsuited to the presence of ladies.”’ 
While the army was camped at Dalton on the zoth of 
April, 1864, services were held in the Methodist church 
by Bishop Charles Todd Quintard, of the Episcopal 
church. Onthis occasion Bishop Quintard baptized Gen- 
eral Strahl and presented him to Bishop Stephen Elliott 
for confirmation, with three other generals of the Confed- 
erate army—Lieutenant-General Hardee and Brigadier- 
Generals Shoup and Govan. 


Brigadier-General Robert C. Tyler, a highly heroic 
officer, was a native of Maryland, born and reared in the 
city of Baltimore. Being of a naturally enterprising dis- 
position, and imbued with the idea that American destiny 
pointed to the control by the United States of all the 
‘North American continent, he joined the Nicaraguan 
expedition of Gen. William Walker in 1859. After the 
unsuccessful issue of that enterprise he went to Memphis, 
Tenn., and there the war of 1861 found him. He entered 
the Confederate service as quartermaster of the Fifteenth 
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Tennessee; in the autumn of 186i he was promoted to 
major on the staff of General Cheatham, in the same 
department, and in a few months was made lieutenant- 
colonel of the Fifteenth. He commanded it at the battle 
of Shiloh, was soon promoted to colonel, and led it with 
distinction in all the engagements of the Southwest until, 
on the promotion of General Bate, he was made briga- 
dier-general. At Missionary Ridge he was dangerously 
wounded and permanently disabled, and was not in the 
field again until Major-General Wilson, with 10,000, cav- 
alry, was sent to Alabama and Georgia to lay waste and 
destroy the country. General Tyler, still on crutches, 
was sojourning near West Point, Ga., when Col. O. H. 
LaGrange, commanding a brigade of Wilson’s cavalry, 
entered that place on the 16th of April and made an easy 
capture of a lot of quartermaster and commissary stores. 
Hearing of the approach of LaGrange, General Tyler or- 
ganized a lot of convalescents and Georgia militia, and 
undertook the defense of a little earthwork provided for 
the protection of a railroad bridge and called that day 
“‘Fort Tyler.’’ Colonel LaGrange reported that it was 
defended by two field pieces and a 32-pounder, and ‘‘265 
desperate men.’’ There were no trained gunners in the 
garrison, so no one of the attacking force was injured by 
the artillery. This fort, said Colonel LaGrange, was ‘‘a 
remarkably strong earthwork, 35 yards square.’’ He 
assailed it with a brigade composed of the Second and 
Fourth Indiana, First Wisconsin and Seventh Kentucky 
regiments, dismounted, and the Eighteenth Indiana bat- 
tery, and reported that the assault was made ‘‘under a 
scathing fire;’’ and his chief, Major-General Wilson, in 
his report to Maj.-Gen. George H. Thomas, said the 
assault was made ‘‘under a withering fire of musketry 
and grape,’’ but in this large attacking column, Colonel 
LaGrange stated his loss was only 7 killed and 29 wounded. 
He reported the loss of the defenders of the fort at 
‘‘78 killed and 28 seriously wounded, mostly shot through 
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the head.’’ General Thomas reported the affair to Gen- 
eral Grant on the 1st of June,.and stated that the defense 
was ‘‘stubborn” and that LaGrange had captured 300 
prisoners. Colonel LaGrange, in a dispatch to General 
Upton, dated the day of the capture, reports the number 
of prisoners at 200. On the 17th of April, in a dispatch 
to General Canby and in one dated the 21st to General 
Sherman, General Wilson claimed for LaGrange the cap- 
ture of the same number. No exact information has 
been obtainable from Confederate sources, but the im- 
portance of the unfortunate affair and the strength of the 
garrison were exaggerated by the Federal commanding 
general through all grades down to Col. A. S. Bloom, of 
the Seventh Kentucky, who reported to the brigade com- 
mander that ‘‘after a fight raging furiously for over two 
hours, I prepared to charge the fort and helped to carry 
it,’’ and naively added that he had a second lieutenant 
and two men slightly wounded. The gallant Tyler, 
two captains and one lieutenant were killed early by 
_ the sharpshooters. It was honorable to the little gar- 
rison that in spite of the fall of their leader they dis- 
played no white flag, but maintained the defense of 
the earthwork until they were overrun and captured by 
a force ten to fifteen times their own strength. The men 
around General Tyler were representatives of Tennes- 
see, Georgia and other States, imperfectly armed and 
organized at a moment’s notice; the garrison lost 48 
killed and wounded; the shots were received in the head, 
showing that the men did not take cover; it was the last 
fight east of the great river; it was a brave one, anda 
memorial stone should mark the place where Tyler and 
his heroes fell. 


Brigadier-General Alfred J. Vaughan was born in Din- 
widdie county, Va., May 10, 1830, and was graduated 
at the Virginia military institute, July 4, 1851, as senior 
captain of cadets. He adopted civil engineering as his 
Tenn 31 
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profession, and going West located at St. Joseph, Mo. 
Afterward he was deputy United States surveyor for 
the district of California. Returning east, he settled 
in Marshall county, Miss. He was very much opposed 
to the dissolution of 'the Union, but when his adopted 
State, Mississippi, and his native State, Virginia, de- 
clared for secession, he promptly determined to abide 
by their decision, and at once raised a company for the 
Confederate service. Since Mississippi was not yet ready 
to arm and equip this company, he went with most of his 
men to Moscow, Tenn., and was mustered into service 
as captain in the Thirteenth Tennessee. At the reorgan- 
ization of this regiment in June, 1861, he was elected lieu- 
tenant-colonel. From his first affair with the enemy he 
gained the reputation of a fighting officer, and maintained 
this renown to the close of his military career. He 
was engaged in every battle under Polk, Bragg and Joseph 
E. Johnston, including Belmont, Shiloh, Richmond (Ky.), 
Perryville, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and all the 
battles and numberless skirmishes of the Dalton-Atlanta 
campaign until the affair at Vining Station near Atlanta. 
At Richmond he ably commanded his brigade. At Chick- 
amauga he was made brigadier-general on the field, and 
succeeded to the command of the brigade of Preston 
Smith, who was killed in that battle. When he fell, Col- 
onel Vaughan was near his side and immediately took 
charge of his brigade, and by skill and courage richly 
earned the honor bestowed upon him by the President 
of the Confederacy. From the beginning of his career 
up to the battle of Chickamauga he had eight horses killed 
under him. At Vining Station, July 4, 1864, his leg was 
taken off by an exploding shell, and he was permanently 
disabled for military duty. After the war he returned to 
Mississippi and engaged in farming until 1872. The 
next year he opened a mercantile house in Memphis, 
Tenn. In 1878 the people of Shelby county elected him 
clerk of the criminal court by 6,000 majority. He has 
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served officially as major-general, commanding the Ten- 
nessee division of United Confederate Veterans, in all the 
affairs of which he takes a lively interest. 


Brigadier-General John C. Vaughn was born in Gray- 
son county, Va., February 24, 1824. His family soon 
after moved to Tennessee and settled in Monroe county, 
where his youth and early manhood were passed. As 
soon as he was old enough to be elected to an office, he 
was chosen to a position of importance in his county. 
Although that section of the State has been noted for 
heated political strife, the people of Monroe county always 
stood by him. When the United States became involved 
in war with Mexico, young Vaughn entered the Fifth 
Tennessee volunteers as a captain and served throughout 
the war. At its close he returned to his home in east 
Tennessee and became a merchant in the little village of 
Sweetwater. He was frequently placed in responsible 
positions by his fellow citizens. He was in Charleston, 
S. C., at the commencement of the Confederate war, and 
participated in the opening of the bloodiest drama of 
modern times. Returning to east Tennessee, after the 
capture of Fort Sumter, he raised a company in Monroe 
county and aided in the organization of a regiment in 
Knoxville, of which he was elected colonel. It is said 
that this was really the first Tennessee regiment raised, 
but that the colonels of two other regiments reached 
Richmond first and offered their commands to the Con- 
federate government. Thus Colonel Vaughn’s regiment 
was numbered the Third Tennessee. The State of Ten- 
nessee having not yet seceded, Colonel Vaughn took his 
men to Lynchburg, Va., where they were mustered into 
the Confederate service on the 6th of June, and ordered 
to report to Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, then at Harper’s 
Ferry. His command was stationed for a time at Romney. 
With a detachment of his own regiment and two compa- 
nies of the Thirteenth Virginia, Colonel Vaughn dispersed 
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a body of the enemy at New Creek bridge, on the Balti- 
more & Ohio railroad, and captured two pieces of artillery, 
the first taken by the Confederates in the field. The 
regiment was subsequently attached to Kirby Smith’s 
brigade and participated in the first battle of Manassas. 
In the spring of 1862 Colonel Vaughn was ordered to east 
Tennessee. On September 20, 1862, he was commis- 
sioned brigadier-general, and in the winter following was 
sent with his brigade of East Tennesseeans to Vicksburg, 
where he assisted in repelling Sherman’s attack in De. 
cember. During the long and tedious siege of that im- 
portant post in 1863, Vaughn was in command of the 
upper defenses of the city. At last, worn out and deci- 
mated, his brigade was surrendered with the rest of Pem- 
berton’s army, July 4, 1863. General Vaughn was soon 
exchanged, and sent with a brigade of mounted men to 
operate in east Tennessee and southwest Virginia. When 
General Hunter began hisemarch against Lee’s communi- 
cations in 1864, Vaughn assisted in repelling his advance. 
In the performance of this duty he was engaged in the 
battle of Piedmont, and after the death of General Jones 
assumed command and brought off the shattered forces 
successfully. He was with Early in his successful cam- 
paign against Hunter, and in the last advance in Maryland 
and the valley of Virginia. Being wounded near Martins- 
burg, he was furloughed and returned to Bristol, Tenn. 
After the death of Gen. John H. Morgan, he took com- 
mand of the forces in east Tennessee. When Lee sur- 
rendered, Vaughn’s command was at Christianburg con- 
fronting Stoneman. On hearing the news he formed his 
war-worn Confederates in line and told them that the 
army of Northern Virginia had surrendered, but that if 
they would follow him, he would join Joe Johnston in 
North Carolina. The men who had followed their 
leader through four weary years, once more turned their 
backs upon their homes, cut down their artillery, destroyed 
their baggage wagons and marched into North Carolina, 
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After the surrender of Joe Johnston, General Vaughn’s 
troops formed part of the escort of President Davis in his 
attempt to make his way to the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment, and at Abbeville, S. C., Vaughn was one of the five 
brigade commanders who took part in the last council of 
war held by President Davis. At the close of the war 
General Vaughn went to south Georgia. He afterward 
returned to Tennessee and was elected to the State sen- 
ate, of which he was made presiding officer. At the close 
of his term he returned to south Georgia, where he re- 
mained until his death, being engaged either as a mer- 
chant at Thomasville or in planting. He died at his resi- 
dence in Brooks county, Ga., August 10, 1875. 


Brigadier-General Lucius M. Walker was born in the 
State of Tennessee in the year 1829. He entered the 
United States military academy in 1846, and was gradu- 
ated in 1850 as brevet second lieutenant of dragoons; 
served on frontier duty and scouting, and reached the full 
grade of second lieutenant in 1852. In that year he 
resigned and became a commission merchant in Tennes- 
see, continuing in mercantile business until the spring of 
1861. On the 11th of November of that year he was 
commissioned colonel of the Fortieth Tennessee, and was 
appointed commandant at the post of Memphis. On 
March 11, 1862, he was commissioned brigadier-general 
and was posted at Madrid Bend. He retreated from that 
point by order of General McCown, his commanding 
officer, when it became evident that his whole force would 
be captured if he remained longer. Sickness prevented 
his presence with the army at the battle of Shiloh. He was 
with the army at Corinth before the retreat to Tupelo, and 
in the affair at Farmington on the 9th of May, 1862, his 
brigade, under his command, attacked and drove the 
enemy from their works. He was with the army at 
Tupelo for a time. On March 23, 1863, he received 
orders from Richmond to repair to the headquarters of 
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the Trans-Mississippi department and report to Gen. E. 
Kirby Smith for assignment to duty. He was assigned 
to the command of the cavalry brigade and participated in 
the battle of Helena, and in other operations of the cav- 
alry in this department. An unfortunate difference arose 
between General Walker and Gen. John S. Marmaduke, 
which led to a duel between these officers. An attempt 
to prevent the duel was made by General Price, who 
ordered both generals to remain closely in their quarters. 
The order did not reach General Walker, but was received 
by General Marmaduke. By an unfortunate series of 
mishaps the duel was not prevented, and taking place on 
the morning of September 6, 1863, General Walker was 
wounded, and died on the 19th of the same month. 


Major-General Cadmus M. Wilcox, a skillful Confed- 
erate officer, distinguished in all the campaigns of the 
army of Northern Virginia, was born in Wayne county, 
N. C., May 29, 1826. His father carried him to Ten- 
nessee when he was two years old, and hence he is ac- 
counted a son of the ‘Volunteer State.”” He studied for 
awhile at Cumberland college, in the city of Nashville; 
in 1842 was appointed to the United States military 
academy from the Memphis district, and upon graduation 
in 1846 went at once to the army at Monterey, joining 
the Fourth United States infantry as brevet second lieu- 
tenant. He was appointed aide to Maj.-Gen. John A. 
Quitman, acting as adjutant at Vera Cruz and Cerro 
Gordo. For: gallant conduct at Chapultepec, Garite de 
Belen and City of Mexico, young Wilcox was brevetted 
first lieutenant, and was commissioned as such August 24, 
1851. In the autumn of 1852 he was ordered to West 
Point as assistant instructor of military tactics, and he 
remained in this position until the summer of 1857, when, 
on account of failing health, he was sent to Europe on a 
twelve months’ furlough. On his return he published 
a work on rifles and rifle firing. The war department 
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ordered a thousand copies of this work for distribution to 
the army, and it was made a text-book at West Point. 
Wilcox also translated and published a work on infantry 
evolution as practiced in the Austrian army. He was 
ordered to New Mexico in 1860, andon December z2oth was 
promoted captain. At this distant post in June, 1861, he 
learned of the secession of Tennessee. Sending in his 
resignation, he repaired to Richmond, where he was 
commissioned colonel of the Ninth Alabama regiment, 
July 9, 1861. On the 21st of October of the same year 
he was commissioned brigadier-general and placed in 
command of the Third Alabama, First Mississippi and 
First Virginia regiments and a battery. At Williams- 
burg this brigade bore a prominent part. At Seven 
Pines, Wilcox commanded two brigades, and at Gaines’ 
Mill three—his own, Featherston’s and Pryor’s. Some 
of the hardest and most brilliant fighting of this day was 
done by thiscommand. At Frayser’s Farm other laurels 
were won. In this fight nearly every regimental officer 
in Wilcox’s command was killed, and Wilcox himself had 
his clothing pierced by six bullets. The loss in Wilcox’s 
brigade was heavier in the Seven Days’ battle than that 
of any other brigade in Longstreet’s division. Wilcox 
did not happen to have such a difficult part to perform in 
the other battles of 1862, but at Chancellorsville, in 1863, 
his opportunities were again great, and he measured fully 
up to the occasion, adding much to his already splendid 
reputation. On the field of Gettysburg, the magnificent 
fighting of Wilcox’s men gave new glory to the brigade 
and its dashing commander. On the oth of August, 1863, 
Wilcox was commissioned major-general and assigned to 
the command of the division in Hill’s corps that had been 
commanded by Pender at Gettysburg. It comprised 
Lane’s North Carolina brigade, five regiments; Thomas’ 
Georgia brigade, four regiments; McGowan’s South 
Carolina brigade, five regiments; and Scales’ North Caro- 
lina brigade, five regiments, In the campaigns from the 
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Wilderness to Appomattox, Wilcox’s division constantly 
added to its already great reputatien. Notwithstanding 
the many brilliant victories of the final campaigns in 
Virginia, superior numbers and resources won at last. 
In the last fighting around Petersburg two small forts, 
Battery Gregg and Battery Whitworth (or Alexander), 
were ordered to be held to the last extremity. Two 
hundred men, most of them from Harris’ Mississippi bri- 
gade, at that time of Wilcox’s command, were placed in 
Fort Gregg and the rest of Harris’ brigade in Fort Alex- 
ander. These two points were all that barred the enemy 
out of Petersburg, for Longstreet’s forces which were 
to occupy the interval between the right of the Peters- 
burg line and the Appomattox river had not yet had time 
to arrive. It was the obstinate defense of these works 
that enabled Lee to hold his interior line until night. 
When the overwhelming masses of the Federals after 
many tepulses at last carried the two forts, only 30 of the 
brave defenders of Gregg were unhurt, and nearly 1,000 
Federals had been killed or wounded. In the final charge 
at Appomattox, Wilcox had been ordered to support Gor- 
don in the desperate attempt to force the way to Lynch- 
burg. But the negotiations between Lee and Grant 
stopped the fighting before his troops became engaged. 
After the close of the war General Wilcox was offered a 
command in the Egyptian army, but declined. In 1886 
he was appointed chief of railroad division in a govern- 
ment department at Washington, D. C. 


Brigadier-General Marcus Joseph Wright was born 
at Purdy, McNairy county, Tenn., June 5, 1831. His 
grandfather, John Wright, was a native of Savannah, 
Ga., and was a captain of the Georgia line in the 
revolutionary war. His father, Benjamin, was also a 
native of Savannah, and was an officer of the Thirty- 
ninth infantry, U. S. A., serving under Gen. Andrew 
Jackson in the Creek war, and subsequently in the war 
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with Mexico. His brother, Judge John V. Wright, was 
colonel of the Thirteenth Tennessee infantry, was in the 
battle of Belmont, Mo., in which he commanded his reg- 
iment, and was afterward elected a member of the Con- 
federate Congress, serving two terms. General Wright 
was educated in the academy at Purdy, receiving a class- 
ical education. He studied law and removed to Memphis, 
where he became clerk of the common law and chancery 
court of that city. He was lieutenant-colonel of the One 
Hundred and Fifty-fourth regiment of Tennessee militia, 
which was armed, uniformed, and otherwise equipped 
several years prior to the beginning of the civil war. He 
entered the Confederate service with his regiment early 
in April, 1861. On the 29th of April, taking a battalion 
of his regiment and the Steuben artillery, he fortified 
Randolph on the Mississippi river, above Memphis, which 
was named Fort Wright. In February, 1862, he was 
appointed military governor of Columbus, Ky., con- 
tinuing in this position until its evacuation by the Con- 
federate forces under Gen. Leonidas Polk. He com- 
manded his regiment in the battles of Belmont and Shiloh, 
being wounded in the last-named battle. As assistant 
adjutant-general, with the rank of lieutenant-colonel on 
the staff of Major-General Cheatham, he participated in 
the Kentucky campaign, and the battles of Munfordville 
and Perryville. He was promoted to brigadier-general, 
December 13, 1862, and in January was given command 
of Hanson’s, formerly Breckinridge’s Kentucky brigade, 
which he relinquished to take command of Donelson’s 
Tennessee brigade, which he led at the battles of Chick- 
amauga and Missionary Ridge. He was afterward 
assigned to the district and post of Atlanta, Ga., and 
remained in command of the same until its evacuation, 
when he was assigned to duty at Macon, Ga. His last 
military duties were performed as commander of the dis- 
trict of North Mississippi and West Tennessee, under 
Gen. Richard Taylor, by whom he was surrendered at 
Tenn 32 
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Grenada, Miss. General Wright was warmly commended 
for his services at Belmont and Shiloh. At Murfreesboro 
he commanded the Eighth, Sixteenth, Twenty-eighth, 
Thirty-eighth, Fifty-first and Fifty-second Tennessee 
regiments, Murray’s battalion and Carnes’ battery, a 
command which was distinguished in the fighting and 
suffered heavy losses. After the surrender he returned 
to his home at Memphis, and resumed the practice of law. 
Since 1878 he has been the agent of the United States 
war department for the collection of Confederate records 
for publication by the government, with his office at 
Washington, D. C. He has been twice married, and has 
five children living—Marcus J., Jr., of the United States 
weather bureau; Benjamin, of the United States navy; 
John Womack, and two daughters. 


Brigadier-General Felix K. Zollicoffer, of Tennessee, 
fell in battle before the war had lasted ayear; but at 
that time there had been no death which inspired more 
genuine regret. He was born in Maury county, Tenn., 
May 19, 1812, of Swiss descent. His grandfather 
was a captain in the war of American independence. 
His early education was limited, being only such as could 
be obtained in the common schools of that day, and with 
but little preparation for the battle of life he was thrown 
upon his own resources. While yet a boy he was em- 
ployed in a printing-office, and soon became very pro- 
ficient. In 1835 he became editor of the Columbia 
Observer. Afterward he edited the Nashville Banner, 
with great ability, conducting it in the interest of the 
Whig party, earning for himself considerable fame as a 
political leader. In 1841 he was appointed attorney-gen- 
eral of Tennessee, and in the same year was elected by 
the legislature as comptroller. In 1849 he was chosen a 
member of the State Senate. He was elected a member 
of Congress from the Nashville district in 1853. This 
position he held for three successive terms, and won much 
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distinction as a debater on all the leading issues of the 
day. He was so skillful in his wielding of figures and 
Statistics that he frequently vanquished more eloquent 
men by the strong array of facts which he presented. In 
this way he was regarded as a formidable opponent in 
debate. To be a Whig at that day was to be for the 
Union. This sentiment Zollicoffer held in common with 
his party; but the continual agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion finally drove him, as it did many other devoted 
Unionists of the South, into the ranks of the State rights 
men. He was devoted, however, to the Union, and was 
convinced that its preservation could be secured through 
the policy advocated by the political followers of Bell and 
Everett. Therefore he earnestly advocated the election 
of these two leaders in 1860 on the brief platform, ‘‘The 
Constitution, the Union and the enforcement of the 
laws,’’ and canvassed the State of New York for that 
ticket, declaring that the election of Abraham Lincoln 
on the platform adopted by the Republican party would 
result in a sectional war. Having, as he thought, done 
what he could to avert such a calamity, when the issue 
was squarely made, he did not hesitate to espouse the 
cause of the South. He had some experience in military 
affairs, having been first a private soldier, and then a 
commissioned officer in the Seminole war. He assisted in 
the organization of the provisional army of Tennessee, 
and was appointed one of the major-generals of State 
forces, May 9, 1861. He received his commission as 
brigadier-general in the provisional army of the Confed- 
erate States, July 9, 1861, and was assigned to command 
in east Tennessee. He was beset by many difficulties, 
but acted with great justice and moderation. His efforts 
to overcome the hostility to the Confederate cause which 
existedin solarge a part of his department met with con- 
siderable success. He issued conciliatory orders, and de- 
clared that no act or word would be tolerated on the part 
of officers or men, which was calculated to alarm or 
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irritate the people of his district. Finding that Federal 
forces were gathering in Kentucky in such a position as 
to menace his department, he led a portion of his men to 
Barboursville, and without serious difficulty dispersed a 
Federal camp. Then marching in the direction of 
Somerset, he caused the retreat of General Schoepf in 
such disorder that it received the name of the ‘‘Wildcat 
stampede.’’ In January, 1862, he and his force of about 
4,000 men, near Mill Spring, Ky., came under com- 
mand of Major-General Crittenden, who was his superior 
in rank. Here occurred, January 19th, the disastrous 
battle in which General Zollicoffer lost his life. The 
circumstances of his death were as follows: The day 
was apparently going well for the Confederates, and 
Zollicoffer was ascending a hill where the enemy had col- 
lected his strength. As he rode forward to supposed 
victory, he came upon a regiment of Kentuckians 
(Union) commanded by Colonel Fry, concealed in a 
piece of woods. He did not become aware of his dan- 
gerous position until it was too late. Although a rubber 
overcoat concealed his uniform, a man who recognized his 
features called out, ‘‘There’s Zollicoffer! Kill him!’ An 
aide to Zollicoffer instantly fired and killed the man who 
had recognized the general. Zollicoffer, hoping still to 
deceive the enemy, rode within a few feet of Fry and 
said, ‘‘You are not going te fight your friends, are you?”’ 
pointing to a Mississippi regiment some distance off. 
The reply was a pistol shot from the colonel and a volley 
from his men, and General Zollicoffer fell from his horse, 
dead, pierced through by many balls. General Zollicoffer 
at the time of his death was between forty-five and fifty 
years of age. He was a man of unblemished moral 
character, amiable and modest in deportment, but quick 
to resent an insult. He was untiring in application to 
his duties and, had he lived, would probably have won 
distinction as a division commander. Many public hon- 
ors were paid to his memory in the South. 
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ADDITIONAL SKETCHES ILLUSTRATING THE SERVICES 
OF OFFICERS AND PRIVATES AND PATRIOTIC CIT- 
IZENS OF TENNESSEE. 


Edwin A. Akers, of Knoxville, a veteran of the army 
of Northern Virginia, was born at Appomattox, Va., in 
1836. In April, 1861, he enlisted at Lynchburg in Com- 
pany G, Eleventh Virginia infantry, with which he 
served two years as a private, then being transferred to’ 
Company H, Second Virginia cavalry. Among the bat- 
tles in which he participated were Bull Run, First Man- 
assas, Little York, the Seven Days’ battles around 
Richmond, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, Brandy Sta- 
tion, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, Yellow 
Tavern, Drewry’s Bluff, Bermuda Hundred, Ream’s 
Station, Winchester and the other fights in the Shenan- 
doah valley, the last struggle around Richmond, and 
Farmville on the retreat, and after a gallant career, 
in which he was twice wounded, was surrendered at 
Appomattox. He was a prisoner of war for ninety-one 
days, being captured at Yellow Tavern, but while en 
route from Maryland to Fort Delaware, escaped from the 
railroad train and safely returned to duty. After the 
war he resided at Lynchburg until 1870, when he made 
his home at Knoxville. 


Calvin H. Albright, of Memphis, a veteran of the 
North Carolina Confederate troops, is a native of Orange 
county, N. C., born October 9, 1846. He is the son of 
John G. Albright, who served the Confederacy as first 
lieutenant and frequent commander of a company of 
senior reserves of that State, fighting at Bentonville and 
surrendering at Greensboro; and great-grandson of 
Henry Albright, of Pennsylvania, a Revolutionary sol- 
dier, of Dutch ancestry. Through his mother, Nancy 
Scott, Mr. Albright is connected with the Andersons, 
Bryans and Mebanes, North Carolina families illustri- 
ously represented in the wars of the Revolution and of 
the Confederacy. He entered the service of the Confed- 
eracy November 4, 1861, a few days after his fifteenth 
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birthday, as a private in Company H, Fifth North Caro- 
lina infantry, under Col. W. H. McKinney, with which 
he served until August 12, 1862, when he was honora- 
bly discharged on account of his youth. Next fall he 
was sent by his parents to Davidson college, where he 
continued as a student until February, 1864, when he 
returned home to enlist, but in deference to his parents’ 
wishes, became a quartermaster’s clerk. In October 
following he joined Company H, First North Carolina 
cavalry, and going into Virginia to join his regiment, 
shared its service until the end of the war, under Gen. 
Fitzhugh Lee. Being finely mounted, he was frequently 
detailed for duty as acourier or scout. In the year fol- 
lowing Appomattox, Mr. Albright went to Memphis, 
and from there to Vicksburg and into Louisiana, in vari- 
ous occupations, and in 1871 began his service with the 
Southern express company, which still continues. Be- 
ginning as a messenger on the Jackson & Great Northern 
railroad, he became resident agent at Jackson and later 
at St. Louis, and in 1882 was given charge of the lines 
west of the Mississippi river, with headquarters at Little 
Rock. Returning to Memphis in 1885, he became resi- 
dent agent of the company, one of the best positions in 
its service, and since 1893 has also served as agent for the 
Pacific express. Mr. Albright’s first wife, who died in 
1872, was Ella Hastings Moore, of Vicksburg; his pres- 
ent wife, by marriage in 1880, is Ellen Owen, daughter 
of Rev Dr. James O Stedman, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man of Memphis. By the latter union he has three sons 
and a daughter. 


William T. Alexander, of Chattanooga, a veteran of 
the Alabama troops, is a native of that State, and son of 
Robert Alexander, who himself bore arms for the Con- 
federacy, participated in the battle of Chickamauga, and 
gave three sons to the army. Of these sons, Robert P. 
served as quartermaster-sergeant in the Thirtieth Ala- 
bama, and Alonzo F. lost his life in the Seven Days’ bat- 
tles before Richmond. William T. was born at Jackson- 
ville, Ala., June 23, 1847, and at the beginning of the 
war was a member of the Calhoun Guards, Captain For- 
ney, which offered its services to the State, was mus- 
tered in at Talladega, February, 1861, by Major Gee, 
and sent to Fort Morgan, Ala. There he had the pleas- 
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ure of serving as a courier for Colonel Hardee, in later 
years a famous corps commander. At the reorganiza- 
tion of the troops, which occurred upon their transfer to 
the Confederate States, the members of the Calhoun 
Guards were scattered, and Mr. Alexander enlisted in 
Company B, Thirtieth Alabama infantry, which was 
organized at Talladega in April, 1862, and assigned to 
General Tracy’s brigade, in east Tennessee. He fought 
at Tazewell, and upon the occupation of Cumberland 
Gap served for several months as military postmaster 
there, by appointment of General Barton. Tracy’s 
brigade was then sent to Mississippi, where Private 
Alexander shared its gallant record at the battles of 
Port Gibson and Baker’s Creek, and its valorous fight- 
ing during the forty-seven days’ siege. After the sur- 
render he was on parole until October, 1863, when the 
regiment was reorganized at Demopolis, and attached to 
Pettus’ brigade, which joined the army of Tennessee at 
Missionary Ridge. He fought on the skirmish line on 
Lookout Mountain in the ‘‘battle above the clouds,’’ at 
Missionary Ridge, and in 1864 at Rocky Face Ridge and 
all the battles of his regiment in the Atlanta campaign, 
until he was slightly wounded by a shell at Jonesboro, 
the last engagement before the evacuation of Atlanta. 
He was in hospital for some time at Macon and Mont- 
gomery, and upon his partial recovery was on duty as 
clerk in the medical department under Doctors Clark and 
Gentry. His last service was the removal of some gov- 
ernment property to Talladega, where he surrendered in 
May, 1865. A few years after the close of the war he 
became agent of the Southern express company at Jack- 
sonville, and was appointed postmaster there by Presi- 
dent Grant, General Forney and Gen. J. W. Burke 
signing his bond. He continued to reside in Alabama, 
with his home either at Gadsden or Jacksonville, until 
1896, when he removed to Chattanooga. By his mar- 
riage in 1870 to Jennie Frank, he has six children. 


Lieutenant Alexander Allison, of Knoxville, was born 
in Sumner county, Tenn., in 1840, and was graduated 
in letters at Cumberland university in 1858 and in law 
in 1861. In May of the latter year he became a Confed- 
erate soldier, enlisting as a private in the Lebanon 
Grays, a company which was assigned to the Seventh 
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Tennessee infantry. A few months later he was trans- 
ferred to the artillery as first lieutenant of McClung’s 
battery, otherwise known as the Caswell artillery, and 
in the summer of 1864 he was detached in command of a 
section (two guns) of the battery, for duty with Gen. John 
H. Morgan, with whom he served until the general’s 
death, September 4, 1864. On October 28th following 
he was captured at Cheek’s Cross-roads, near Morris- 
town, and sent to Johnson’s Island, Ohio, where he was 
confined until June, 1865. Among the engagements 
in which he participated were Fishing Creek, Saltville, 
Farmington, Greeneville and Morristown. 


Thomas Fearn Perkins Allison, of Nashville, formerly 
a staff officer of Forrest’s cavalry, was born in William- 
son county, Tenn., in 1832. He received his education 
at Jackson college, Columbia, Tenn., and at the Western 
Reserve college, Ohio, and then engaged in farming, 
first in his native county and then in Tunica county, 
Miss. In’ the summer of 1861 he enlisted at Franklin 
as a private in Company F, Fourth Tennessee cavalry, 
and at the organization of the regiment was elected sec- 
ond lieutenant. In 1862, when his colonel, J. W. Starnes, 
became acting brigadier-general, he was appointed to 
his staff, a position in which he served until the gallant 
Starnes was killed at Tullahoma, June, 1863. He was 
subsequently attached to General Forrest’s staff until 
the latter organized his command in north Mississippi 
and east Tennessee, when he was assigned to the staff 
of Gen. T. H. Bell, commanding a brigade of Tennessee 
cavalry. In this service he continued until the surren- 
der at Gainesville in 1865. Lieutenant Allison was a 
gallant participant in the famous operations of Forrest’s 
cavalry, including the battles of Chickamauga, Fort 
Pillow, Paducah, Brice’s Cross-roads, Harrisburg, Par- 
ker’s Cross-roads, Franklin and Nashville. Returning 
to Williamson county after the surrender he resumed 
farming, in which he has since been engaged, making 
his winter home, however, in Nashville. He has served 
in the legislature, by election as representative from 
Williamson county, in 1871, and as senator from William- 
son and Murray counties by election in 1872. In 1892 
he was appointed commissioner of agriculture of Tennes- 
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see, by Governor Turney, an office in which he rendered 
valuable public service during a term of four years. 


William F. Allison, of Eagle Cliff, Ga., a suburb of 
Chattanooga, was born in Monroe county, Tenn., in 
1832. In July, 1862, he enlisted as a private in Company 
A, Third Confederate regiment, Georgia mounted infan- 
try, and was mustered in at Charleston, Tenn., July roth. 
He served with his regiment at the battle of Murfrees- 
boro, in the Tullahoma campaign, and at the battle of 
Chickamauga, and on detached service accompanied the 
Longstreet expedition to Knoxville and remained until 
the corps reached Morristown, when he was ordered back 
to his regiment, then at Dalton, Ga. In the Atlanta 
campaign his brigade made special and permanent 
details as litter bearers, andin that capacity Mr. Alli- 
son was present at all the battles from Rocky Face to 
Jonesboro. Subsequently he took part in the opera- 
tions attending Sherman’s march to the sea, and in 
December, 1864, rejoined his regiment, of which he 
served as sergeant-major during the Carolina campaign 
of 1865, taking part in the final battle of Bentonville, 
March 19th. Since the war Mr. Allison has been 
engaged in farming and as a traveling agent for the sale 
of agricultural implements. He is very pleasantly situ- 
ated near Chattanooga, with a valuable and well- 
improved farm. He is popular with his comrades of 
1861-65, as is evidenced by his rank as commander of 
Chickamauga camp, U.C. V. Mr. Allison’s wife was 
Miss Minerva J. Scarborough. They have ten children 
living. 


Frank Anderson, of. Nashville, a charter member and 
former president of Cheatham bivouac, served through- 
out the war of the Confederacy as a private, completing 
an honorable record of four years that was begun at the 
age of seventeen. He was born in Wilson county, 
Tenn., in 1844, moved to Nashville in 1854, and enlisted 
in Company K, Fourth Tennessee cavalry, in June, 
1861. Among the engagements in which he participated 
were Murfreesboro (July, 1862), Morrison Station, Man- 
chester, Bardstown, Munfordville, Perryville, the rear- 
guard fighting on the retreat to Cumberland Gap, Mur- 
freesboro (December, 1862), Chickamauga, Loudon, 
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Campbell Station, Resaca, Jonesboro and other battles 
of the Atlanta campaign, Franklin, Tenn., and Benton- 
ville, Graham Station, Smithfield, and Chapel Hill, N. C. 
At the first battle of Murfreesboro he was wounded in 
the shoulder. Since the war he has been engaged in 
business at Nashville. 


Colonel John H. Anderson, of Nashville, was born at 
Lebanon, Tenn., in 1831, and entered the Confederate 
service at Nashville in May, 1861, as captain of Com- 
pany C, Tenth regiment Tennessee infantry. He 
served in this capacity at Forts Henry and Donelson, 
February, 1862, and was surrendered, but two or three 
days later escaped at Dover, with Gen. Bushrod John- 
son. On recovering from a wound received in the battle 
before Fort Donelson, he reported to Gen. A. S. John- 
ston at Decatur, Ala., and was assigned to duty as 
inspector-general on the staff of Gen. Bushrod Johnson, 
in which capacity he served at the battle of Shiloh, and 
was mentioned in the report of his commanding officer 
as having rendered valuable service both days, having 
two horses shot under him, and receiving a slight 
wound from a shell. He was then promoted to lieuten- 
ant-colonel and assigned to the Eighth Tennessee 
infantry, with which he served until the close of the 
war, being promoted to colonel after the battle of Mur- 
freesboro, where he took command upon the death of 
Col. W. L. Moore. He was recommended for promo- 
tion to brigadier-general. Among the battles in which 
he took part in addition to those named, were Perry- 
ville, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Dalton, Resaca, 
New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, 
Atlanta, Jonesboro, Franklin, Nashville, and Bentonville. 
He was again wounded at Chickamauga and Franklin. 
After the surrender at Greensboro he returned to Nash- 
ville, where he is now engaged in business. In 1874-75 
he represented Davidson county in the general assembly. 


Colonel Keller Anderson, of Memphis, Tenn., distin- 
guished throughout his life as a soldier, was born Sep- 
tember 21, 1842, at Cynthiana, Ky., the son of John 
Miller and Helena Pope Anderson. His father was a 
native of Virginia, while his mother was of Kentucky 
birth. He began his military career as a member of the 
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Bourbon Guards, at Paris, Ky., in 1860, and on April 
22d of the following year enlisted.as a private in Com- 
pany C (Capt. Jo Desha), First regiment Kentucky 
infantry, P. A. C. S., under Col. Blanton Duncan and 
later under Col. T. H. Taylor. He accompanied this 
regiment to Virginia, was promoted to lance sergeant, 
and remained in the Old Dominion until May, 1862, tak- 
ing part in the fighting at Dranesville and before York- 
town. When the period of enlistment of his regiment 
expired, he re-enlisted under Captain Shawhan in the 
First battalion Kentucky cavalry, serving in southwest 
Virginia. The battalion was under Capt. Jo Desha in 
Bragg’s Kentucky campaign, and Anderson was elected 
second lieutenant of his company, afterward known as 
Company I, Ninth Kentucky infantry, and after August, 
1863, as Company I, Fifth Kentucky infantry. He took 
part in all the service of his company, including 
the battles of Hartsville, Stone’s.River, Chickamauga, 
Rocky Face Gap, Pine Mountain, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Chattahoochee River, Peachtree Creek, Entrenchment 
Creek, Utoy Creek, Jonesboro, while in the infantry serv- 
ice, and after the mounting of the ‘‘Orphan brigade’’ 

in ‘engagements accompanying the march to the sea, 
including Sandersville, Griswoldsville, and Buckhead 
Church. He was promoted to first lieutenant in August, 
1864, and after the battle of Dallas, Ga., commanded 
his company until March 18, 1865. He was then sent 
to Kentucky on recruiting service, but the course of 
events compelled him to surrender May 26, 1865, to Col- 
onel Buckley, U. S. A., at Newcastle. Colonel Ander- 
son was three times wounded, once in the shoulder at 
Chickamauga, and on other occasions in the left arm. 
One of the bullets he yet carries in his arm. In an action 
near Cassville, Ga., May, 1864, he was felled by the im- 
pact of a bullet, which fortunately struck a small Bible 
in his pocket and was stopped inits course. At Chicka- 
mauga he suffered the loss of his brother, the gallant 
Ensign Robert C. Anderson, who was the first to plant 
the colors on the Federal works, and was killed as he 
did so. When the famous record of the ‘‘Orphan brig- 
ade’’ was closed, Captain Anderson, with some of his 
comrades, started for Mexico to join those who felt 
they could not remain in the United States, but by a 
fortunate accident he was stopped at Helena, Ark. He 
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then engaged in agriculture, and in 1869 was married to 
Jean, daughter of Hon. James Robertson, of middle 
Tennessee, and Anne Lewis Dale, a descendant of patri- 
otic Revolutionary families of the South Atlantic States. 
He made his home at Memphis in 1872 and began a suc- 
cessful career as a merchant, during which he continued 
his connection with military matters as an officer of the 
State militia, commanding for a time the famous Chick- 
asaw Guards, and holding rank as brigadier-general on 
the staff of Governor Buchanan, and as colonel of the 
Second regiment, National Guard. At the time of the 
Coal Creek riots in east Tennessee, he was specially 
appointed to command the State troops and maintain 
order. In this capacity he served two years, command- 
ing three companies, and went through experiences of 
the most thrilling character, bearing himself throughout 
with a manly heroism that evoked flattcring comment 
from every part of the United States and even from for- 
eign lands. Taken prisoner while answering a flag of 
truce, his life was threatened, but his calm intrepidity 
saved him, though he suffered great privation and indig- 
nity. Whenconfronted by an overwhelming force of in- 
furiated miners, his little band standing guard over the 
convict stockade, he replied to the demand for surrender: 
‘“You may be on the right side, God knows; but our duty 
is the duty of soldiers. We will fight you whenever you 
press us, and if you crush us, you may bury us in one 
ditch.’’ When war with Spain was declared in 1898, 
Colonel Anderson, upon the call of Governor Taylor, 
reorganized the Second regiment, National Guard, and 
on April 30th, nine days after the declaration of war, 
he left Memphis with his regiment to be mustered in at 
Nashville, 1,300 strong, one of the finest in the service. 
His regiment was stationed at Camp Alger, Va., Camp 
Meade, Pa., and at Columbia, S. C., ustil mustered 
out February 8, 1899, when he and his men returned to 
civil life with the warm commendation of all who had 
been associated with them. In September, 1899, he again 
entered the service as major of the Forty-seventh 
United States volunteers, organized at Camp Meade, 
Pa., and a few weeks later sailed for duty in the Philip- 
pine islands. While Colonel Anderson’s career has 
been so distinctly military, he has also been successful 
as a business man; asa writer has achieved wide notice 
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as the author of the ‘‘Rebel Yell,’’ and as an official of 
the United States revenue department has rendered effi- 
cient public service. He has two children, one of whom, 
Claude Desha Anderson, is first lieutenant of the Chick- 
asaw Guards. 


Milton W. Anderson, of Jasper, superintendent of the 
Sequatchie division of the Nashville, Chattanooga & 
St. Louis railroad, is a native of Winchester, Va., son of 
Daniel N. Anderson, a railroad engineer. At the age 
of fifteen he began a four years’ apprenticeship as 
a machinist, at the conclusion of which he was given a 
position as locomotive engineer. He was thus occupied 
on the Nashville & Chattanooga railroad when the war 
began, and desiring to have active duty in the field, 
although his efficient service with the railroad was quite 
as necessary in military operations, he joined in the for- 
mation of a company at Nashville in May, 1861, without 
the consent of the railroad management. After his 
enlistment he was at once detailed for his former duty, 
and much against his inclination, was kept in that em- 
ployment during the entire war. Ata later date he was 
made a conductor, then division superintendent, his 
office during the past ten years. He is a man of wide 
influence in that part of Tennessee, is vice-president of 
the First National bank at South Pittsburg, and enter- 
prising in the promotion of the prosperity of his country. 
Two brothers were also in the Confederate service: 
Edward D., acaptain in the First Tennessee infantry, 
and Frank, who was in a Mississippi regiment. Mr. 
Anderson was married in 1867 to Elizabeth Miller. 
Their three children are: Edward D. Anderson, a grad- 
uate of the United States military academy and a 
professor at that institution; Grace, wife of John Mont- 
gomery, of Chattanooga; and Milton, a lawyer at Chatta- 
nooga. 


Colonel Garnett Andrews, of Chattanooga, was born 
at Washington, Ga., in 1837, son of Garnett Andrews, 
who had been, at the time of his death in 1874, judge of 
the Northern circuit of Georgia for thirty years. His 
grandfather was John Andrews, of Virginia, a soldier 
of the Revolution, whose ancestor was Maj. William 
Andrews, a member of the Virginia house of burgesses 
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and one of the signers of the act by which that common- 
wealth submitted to Cromwell. His mother was Annu- 
let Ball, also a descendant of a Revolutionary soldier. 
Colonel Andrews was educated at the Washington male 
academy and the university of Georgia, and had just 
been admitted to the bar when Georgia entered the Con- 
federacy. As early as February, 1861, he was a second 
lieutenant in the State regiment afterward known as the 
First Georgia regulars, and when the troops were trans- 
ferred to the Confederate States he became first lieu- 
tenant. His first service in the field was in western 
Virginia as acting assistant adjutant-general on the staff 
of Gen. Henry R. Jackson. Falling a victim to the fever 
that decimated the troopsin that region, he was dis- 
abled until the summer of 1862, when he joined the 
army of Northern Virginia and was assigned to duty 
with Cutts’ battalion, in the Irving artillery, a company 
which he had aided in organizing and drilling. A few 
months later he was promoted to captain and assigned 
as assistant adjutant-general to the staff of Gen. Arnold 
Elzey, in command at Richmond, Va. While on this 
duty he organized a brigade of 4,000 men known as 
‘**local defense troops,’’ composed of soldiers detailed in 
the departments, arsenals, powder works, etc., and the 
brigade did good service in several engagements, nota- 
bly in repelling the Dahlgren raid. It was commanded 
by Gen. Custis Lee. For his meritorious service with this 
command, Andrews was promoted to major and assistant 
adjutant-general. On the eve of the great campaign 
of 1864 he asked for duty in the field, and when this was 
refused for want of a vacant position, he resigned his 
staff commission, and entered the Fifteenth Georgia 
infantry, from his old home, as supernumerary lieutenant, 
under his regular army commission, and with that com- 
mand participated in the battles of the Wilderness, 
Spottsylvania,Cold Harbor, South Anna, and the engage- 
ments about Richmond and Petersburg. While on duty 
at Petersburg, the acceptance of his resignation was 
revoked, and he was promoted to be lieutenant-colonel 
of the Eighth battalion Confederate infantry, a body of 
‘‘galvanized Yankees,’’ consisting of 1,600 foreigners 
enlisted from the Federal prisoners. at Florence and Sal- 
isbuty. Six hundred of these he selected carefully, 
drilled and equipped, put under a corps of excellent 
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officers and made fine soldiers of them. The last service 
of Colonel Andrews was at Salisbury, N. C., April 12, 
1865, where he was ordered to hold in check Stoneman’s 
expedition while President Davis made his way south. 
He opposed Stoneman’s whole force with only 600 men. 
In the fight that resulted he received a saber cut in the 
neck and was shot through the body and taken prisoner, 
but held only a short time, being too badly hurt to 
march. This was three days after Lee’s surrender He 
had been previously wounded at Spottsylvania and Cold 
Harbor. After peace was restored, Colonel Andrews 
practiced law at Yazoo City, Miss., served in the legisla- 
ture, and compiled Andrews’ digest of Mississippi deci- 
sions, a standard law book. In 1882, on account of 
health of his family, he removed to Chattanooga, where 
he has been prominent in his profession, has become 
one of the most extensive real estate proprietors in that 
region, and has been honored with the office of mayor of 
his city. By his marriage to Rosalie Champe Beirne, 
granddaughter of Andrew Beirne, a Virginia congress- 
man, he has four children: Garnett, Jr., manager of the 
Richmond hosiery mills; Champe Seabury, captain of 
Company L, Third Tennessee regiment, during the 
Spanish war, and afterward member of the law firm of 
Hill, Sturcke & Andrews, New York city; Andrew 
Beirne, a civil engineer, and Oliver Burnside, a student 
at the Alabama polytechnical college. 


Professor Herman Arnold, of Memphis, though not a 
Confederate veteran, is linked with the memories of the 
great conflict by an incident which deserves commemora- 
tion in these pages In 1860-61 he was a resident of Mont- 
gomery, Ala., where he had been married, July 11, 
1860, to Victoria Luciani, daughter of an officer of 
Napoleon’s army, and had become the leader of a brass 
band, which included some of the leading young men of 
the city. They had formed the organization for their 
own amusement and benefit, and after instruction in 
such old familiar airs as ‘‘Katy Darling,’’ ‘‘ Annie Lau- 
rie,’’ ‘Gentle Annie,’’ and the like, made use of their 
skill mainly in serenading the young ladies in whom 
they were chiefly interested. But presently an historic 
moment arrived. Jefferson Davis was to be inaugurated 
as president of the Confederate States, and ‘‘Arnold’s 
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Southern American band’’ was called on to escort the 
new chief magistrate to the capitol. As if inspired for 
the occasion, Professor Arnold arranged the stirring 
strains of ‘‘Dixie’’ for band instrumentation, for the 
first time, and as it was played on that day of solemnity 
and patriotic enthusiasm, it became consecrated as the 
national air of the South. Professor Arnold is a native 
of Germany, born near Leipsic, October 6, 1837. His 
father, Frank Arnold, was a famous band leader in Ger- 
many, and after 1854 in America, the father and three 
sons, Frank, Herman and Richard, playing in many 
cities under the name of the Arnold orchestra. Richard, 
the only other survivor, is now a famous soloist in New 
York. Professor Arnold has been a resident of Memphis 
for over thirty-five years, and occupies a prominent posi- 
tion in the musical life of the city. As the leader of 
Arnold’s band, which has often inspired the famous 
Chickasaw Guards to victory on the drill ground, and as 
director of many memorable musical events,*he has a 
warm place in the hearts of music-loving people. 


Robert J. Ashford, of Chattanooga, was born in Wat- 
kinsville, Ga., in 1848, son of William Henry Ashford, a 
merchant, and during the war period sheriff of his coun- 
ty. In July, 1864, Mr. Ashford, being then sixteen 
years of age, entered the military service as a member of 
the Georgia State troops, and was on active duty in the 
intrenchments about Atlanta during the siege of that 
city by the army of General Sherman. The Georgia 
militia during this period demonstrated sturdy and gal- 
lant qualities as soldiers, and were especially complli- 
mented by their commander, Gen. G. W. Smith, and by 
General Hood. After the evacuation of the Georgia 
stronghold, he went to Virginia and became a member 
of the Pulaski artillery, Capt. J. C. Fraser, with which 
he served in the trenches about Petersburg, and assisted 
in holding in check Grant’s army until the first days of 
April, 1865. After the retreat to Appomattox and on 
the Sunday morning of the surrender, he and a squad of 
his comrades made their way through the Federal lines, 
and subsequently reported at Lincolnton, N. C., and 
from there went to Clark county, Ga., walking the entire 
distance from Appomattox Court House in thirty-three 
days. Young Ashford then completed his education, 
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and began his business career, in which he has been very 
successful. Since 1883 he has been a citizen of Chatta- 
nooga and engaged in the wholesale produce trade. 


John D. C. Atkins, formerly a member of the Confed- 
erate States congress, was born June 4, 1825, in Henry 
county, Tenn., the son of an early settler and influential, 
well-to-do farmer, an occupation to which the son also was 
bred and still clings, returning with zest to the simple 
enjoyments of rural life when freed from the cares of 
public office. He now resides upon his farm near Paris, 
Tenn. His early education was liberal, and he was 
graduated at the East Tennessee university with the 
first honors of his class ‘in 1846. He studied law, but 
never practiced the profession. While a young man he 
entered political life, as a Democrat, and in 1849 and 
1851 was elected to the Tennessee legislature, during 
his second term serving on the committee on internal 
improvements, which inaugurated the system of rail- 
ways in the State. In 1855 he was elected to the State 
senate, and in 1856 was president of the State conven- 
tion of his party, and was chosen as one of the presiden- 
tial electors on the Buchanan ticket. Having thus 
attained high political honors in the State, Mr. Atkins 
was introduced to national attention in 1857 by election 
to congress over Emerson Etheridge, the candidate of 
the American party. The contest was a close one, and 
at the next election, after a struggle of almost unexam- 
pled excitement, the brilliant and versatile Etheridge 
was successful by a majority of eight votes. In 1860 
Mr. Atkins was a delegate of the State at large to the 
Charleston and Baltimore conventions, where he labored 
earnestly for a compromise which should preserve the 
unity and integrity of the Democratic party. In the 
momentous campaign which followed, he canvassed a 
large part of the State as a candidate for elector on the 
Breckinridge ticket. When the war broke out, though 
in very delicate health, he promptly enlisted, and was 
soon elected lieutenant-colonel of the Fifth Tennessee 
infantry. While in service, and absent from home, he 
was elected, in August, 1861, to the provisional congress 
of the Confederate States, and in November following 
he was chosen representative in the permanent congress, 
an office in which he was continued by re-election, in 
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1863, by the votes of the soldiers of the district. In the 
Confederate congress he served with ability on the com- 
mittees on postoffices and postroads, military affairs, and 
foreign affairs. He introduced the original resolutions 
in the foreign affairs committee, for which he afterward 
substituted resolutions drawn by Vice-President Stephens, 
which led to the appointment of the Hampton Roads 
commission. After the close of the war Mr. Atkins 
devoted himself to the pursuits of private life until he 
was elected to the Forty-third congress over two able 
competitors, beginning a second career as a national leg- 
islator, which was continued by successive re-elections 
through the Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, Forty-sixth and 
Forty-seventh congresses. As a member of the com- 
mittee on appropriations he had charge of the Army bill 
during the short session of the Forty-fourth congress, 
in the early part of 1877, and to his firmness and that of 
his colleagues, Morrison and Abbott, are due the credit 
for securing the adoption of a clause prohibiting the use 
of Federal troops in the South. A senate committee 
struck out this clause, but the absolute refusal of the 
Democratic members, headed by Atkins, to permit the 
passage of the bill without the vital feature they 
demanded, resulted in securing the emancipation of the 
South from military domination. At the head of the 
committee of appropriations under Speaker Randall, he 
was one of the important figures of the government dur- 
ing the Forty-fifth and Forty-sixth congresses. In this 
position he enjoyed the confidence of the house, and 
firmly established his reputation as a man of justice and 
integrity who labored patiently and industriously for the 
public welfare. After ten years’ continuous service in 
congress, Mr. Atkins declined renomination and retired 
to home life. But in 1884, having consented to be a dele- 
gate to the State convention, he was chosen president 
of the body, and made a candidate for presidential elect- 
or for the State at large. Being elected, he cast his vote 
for Cleveland and Hendricks. In 1885, upon the recom- 
mendation of his friend, Secretary Lamar, he was 
appointed Indian commissioner. He began the duties 
of this office March 25, 1885, and made an excellent 
record in the discharge of its duties. June 13, 1888, he 
resigned, over the protest of the president and secretary, 
and made a spirited but unsuccessful contest for the 
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United States senatorship against Isham G. Harris. Mr. 
Atkins’ public life has been distinguished by a consistent 
opposition to extravagance in expenditure and all class 
legislation. He was successful in congress through a 
policy of mingled firmness and conciliation, and his affa- 
bility and social alertness, his readiness to meet every 
demand of his people, maintained his popularity through 
a long and active career. He was married in early man- 
hood to a daughter of Col. William A. Porter, by whom 
he had five children, four daughters and a son. His 
first wife dying in 1887, he was married in 1890 to the 
widow of Thomas W. Crawford, of Henry county. 


Rev. John L. Bachman, a veteran of Stonewall Jack- 
son’s division of the army of Northern Virginia, now 
president of the Sweetwater military college, was born 
in Sullivan county, Tenn., at Kingsport, June 21, 1841. 
In June, 1860, he went to Estillville (now Gate City), 
Va., and he there enlisted in Company D, Thirty-seventh 
regiment, Virginia infantry. He was first appointed 
color sergeant, and after six months promoted to orderly 
sergeant, the rank in which he served during the remain- 
der of the war. For six or seven months, however, he 
acted as captain of the company, on account of the dis- 
ability of the captain. Among the battles in which he 
participated were Philippi and Rich Mountain, Romney, 
the engagements of Jackson’s Valley campaign, the 
Seven Days before Richmond, Cedar Mountain, Harper’s 
Ferry, Sharpsburg, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, and all other 
engagements of his brigade, including the campaign with 
Early in the Shenandoah valley, the battle of Hare’s 
Hill, before Petersburg, and the last charge at Appo- 
mattox. After the surrender he came home, andin 1861 
entered Hamilton college, at Utica, N. Y., where he was 
graduated as bachelor of artsin 1870. He then began 
his career as a teacher, opening a private school at 
Rogersville, Tenn., which he conducted for three years. 
In 1874 he established the Sweetwater military school, 
which has now flourished for a quarter century under his 
skillful and scholarly management. 


Jonathan Waverley Bachman, D. D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian church of Chattanooga, was born in 
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Sullivan county, Tenn., October 9, 1837, son of Jonathan 
Bachman. He was educated at Emory and Henry col- 
lege, and was a student of theology at New York when 
the crisis of 1861 led him to suspend the preparation for 
his chosen life work, and take up arms in the cause of 
his native State. Returning to Tennessee he enlisted as 
a private in Company G, Nineteenth regiment, Tennessee 
infantry, under CaptainGammon and Colonel Cummings. 
Soon after he was mustered in at Knoxville, he was de- 
tailed as chief clerk of the First Tennessee brigade, 
which he accompanied to Virginia. There he served 
under Robert E. Lee at Cheat Mountain and Sewell 
Mountain, and under Stonewall Jackson in the Bath and 
Romney expedition. Returning to Tennessee in March, 
1862, he assisted in organizing the Sixtieth regiment, and 
was elected captain of Company G. With this command 
he went at once to Mississippi, and served in the defense 
of Vicksburg against Sherman in December, 1862, and 
against Grant in the spring and summer of 1863. After 
the battle of Champion’s Hill he was the senior officer of 
his regiment, and he surrendered it when Pemberton 
capitulated. Being paroled with the army, he was not 
exchanged until about a year later, an interval he passed 
at his home in Sullivan county. Subsequently he com- 
manded his company until October, 1864, when he 
resigned his commission and became chaplain of his 
regiment, the capacity in which he served during the 
remainder of the war. The latter part of his service was 
in east Tennessee and southwest Virginia, and he experi- 
enced considerable fighting and skirmishing. He was 
with General Morgan when the latter was killed. When 
his regiment was informed of Lee’s surrender, it dis- 
banded and the soldiers returned home without surren- 
dering. After this, he resumed his theological studies 
and in due time entered the ministry of the Presbyterian 
church. In 1873 he took charge of the First church at 
Chattanooga, which then had one hundred members. 
Under his pastorate four other churches have been estab- 
lished, and he yet has a membership of five hundred. 
Dr. Bachman is also active in the general work of his 
denomination; is a member of the board of foreign mis- 
sions, with headquarters at Nashville; director of the 
Rogersville synodical college, and fills several other 
important positions. 

Tenn. 34 
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Robert Lucky Bachman, D. D., pastor of the Second 
Presbyterian church at Knoxville, is a veteran of the 
Sixtieth Tennessee infantry, a command that did 
honorable service in Tennessee, Mississippi and Virginia. 
He was born in Sullivan county, Tenn., in 1844, and en- 
listed in the spring of 1862 as a private in Company G of 
the Sixtieth regiment, Gen. J. C. Vaughn’s brigade. 
Going to Mississippi with this brigade in the same year, 
he participated in the defeat of General Sherman at 
Chickasaw Bayou, above Vicksburg, in December, and 
in May of the following year, during Grant’s campaign 
against the river stronghold, took part in the fight at the 
intrenchments of Black River bridge. Immediately 
afterward the siege of the city began, and he endured all 
its hardships and dangers until the surrender, July 4, 
1863. As a paroled prisoner he returned to his home. 
After some months he was duly exchanged. The brigade 
of which he was a member was mounted and assigned 
to duty in east Tennessee and southwest Virginia. In 
that region he participated in a number of engagements, 
including Greeneville, Strawberry Plains, Bull’s Gap, and 
Carter’s Station. He was at Christiansburg when the 
surrender of General Lee occurred, and at once started 
with some of his comrades to join General Hill, but fail- 
ing to reach him, returned home and engaged in farming. 
He then began his studies with the intention of entering 
the ministry, and was graduated as master of arts at 
Hamilton college, Clinton, N. Y., in 1871, and in theol- 
ogy at the Auburn theological seminary, N. Y., in 1874. 
From the spring of the latter year until 1880 he was 
pastor of the First Presbyterian church at Fayetteville, 
N. Y., and after that pastor of the First church at Utica, 
N. Y , until 1896, when he was called to Knoxville. He 
has had remarkable success as a learned and earnest min- 
ister. In 1888 he received from Hamilton college the 
degree of doctor of divinity. 


Colonel James E. Bailey was born in Montgomery 
county, Tenn., August 15, 1822, of Scotch ancestry, and 
son of Charles Bailey, for forty years clerk of the circuit 
court of Montgomery county. He was educated at 
Clarksville academy and the university of Nashville, and 
was admitted to the practice of lawin July, 1842. Soon 
winning attention by his industry and devotion to his 
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profession, he also gained the applause of many by his 
active work in the political field. Though never a poli- 
tician in the full sense of the word, he was a strong and 
conscientious leader. A Whig in principle, he earnestly 
supported the policy of internal improvements, and in 
1853 was elected to the legislature. In the controversies 
preceding the war he was a Union maz, as were his dis- 
tinguished neighbors, Cave Johnson and John F. House, 
and the three were elected in February, 1861, as Union 
delegates to the proposed convention to pass on the 
ordinance of secession. ‘The convention was not called, 
however. But when Tennessee left the Union he went 
with her, and promptly tendering his services to Gover- 
nor Harris in a military capacity, he was appointed to the 
military bureau, with the duty of organizing and equip- 
ping the State troops. After a few months’ service in 
this capacity, he raised a company in Montgomery county 
and was elected captain. When the Forty-ninth Ten- 
nessee infantry was organized, this company was in- 
cluded, and he was elected colonel. Colonel Bailey and 
his regiment were part of the garrison of Fort Donelson, 
assailed in February by the Federal fleet and army. 
From the night of the r2th he was in command of the 
fort and water batteries, and the character of his service 
may be inferred from the words of Captain Ross, of the 
artillery, who said: “‘It is due Col. J. E. Bailey and his 
lamented lieutenant-colonel to say that they worked with 
their regiment night and day, remaining much of the 
time with us at night, thus encouraging us to persevere. ’”’ 
In the battle of the 15th he led his regiment promptly 
into action, and was distinguished in the fighting, repuls- 
ing a Federal movement that threatened the flank of 
General Buckner. Lieutenant-Colonel Robb was killed 
in this action. After the surrender of the fort, Colonel 
Bailey was a prisoner of war at Fort Warren until the 
fall of 1862, when he was exchanged at Vicksburg. He 
then rejoined his regiment, and commanded it until the 
spring of 1863, when on account of failing health he was 
detailed as a member of the military court of General 
Hardee’scorps. In this duty he continued until the close 
of the war. Then returning to Clarksville, he resumed 
the practice of law. In 1874 he was a leading candidate 
for the Democratic nomination for governor, at the time 
when Col. James D. Porter was nominated. Upon the 
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supreme bench of the State he served twice as special 
judge, but did not seek a permanent position in that body. 
His highest political honor was attained in 1877, when he 
was elected to the United States senate to fill the unex- 
pired term of Andrew Johnson. In that exalted body he 
took rank as one of the ablest lawyers and soundest 
statesmen, but the unfortunate division in his party 
defeated his re-election, he being a leader in what was 
known as the State credit faction. He died December 
29, 1895. Itis said of him in Caldwellés Bench and Bar 
of Tennessee: ‘‘Mr. Bailey was one of the best balanced 
men, and one of the most thorough and competent law- 
yers this State has produced. . . . In every respect he 
was a clean and upright man. . . . By his personal pur- 
ity and dignity, ability as a lawyer, and clear and forcible 
methods of expression, he acquired and held the esteem 
and respect of the senate.’’ 


Thomas F. Bailey, of Memphis, a veteran of Forrest’s 
cavalry, was born in that city, June 2, 1840. He entered 
the Confederate service as a member of the Bluff City 
Grays, which became Company B of the One Hundred 
and Fifty-fourth (senior) regiment, but after the expira- 
tion of the first year’s enlistment served for one year as 
independent sharpshooters. The company was then, in 
1863, transferred to Forrest’s cavalry, with which it was 
on active duty during the remainder of the war. Private 
Bailey’s record was a part of his company’s from begin- 
ning to end, and he did honorable duty at the battles of 
Belmont, Richmond, Ky., Perryville, Murfreesboro, in 
the infantry, and with the cavalry under Forrest at 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Jack’s Creek, Somer- 
ville, Collierville,and many other engagements, practically 
all, in fact, in which Forrest’s cavalry took part during 
the last two years of the conflict. After the surrender at 
Gainesville, Ala., May, 1865, he returned to Memphis, 
which has since been his home. He was a brave and 
devoted soldier, and popular with his comrades. Mr. 
Bailey has been twice married; in 1875 to Anna W. 
Harris, who died in 1876, and in 1881 to Mrs. Bettie 
Scarborough, who died in 1889. 


Colonel Clark Russell Barteau, of Memphis, was born 
April 7, 1835, near Cleveland, Ohio, and became a citizen 
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of Tennessee after he had obtained his education at the 
Wesleyan university, in his native State. He was prin- 
cipal of the male academy at Hartsville, 1856-58, and then 
began to edit and publish the Hartsville Plaindealer, in 
which he earnestly advocated the doctrine of State rights 
and denounced the anti-slavery crusade. When the issue 
was appealed to the adjudication of arms, he espoused the 
cause of the South, at the cost of his early friendships 
and family ties, and on October 17, 1861, enlisted as a 
private in Company D, Seventh battalion, Tennessee 
cavalry. In afew weeks he was transferred to Company 
F, and when his battalion and the First were consoli- 
dated, near Fulton, Miss., June 12, 1862, in the Second 
regiment, he was elected second lieutenant-colonel. In 
1863 he was promoted to colonel, and on frequent occa- 
sions he was in command of his brigade, so that he was 
known in the army as General Barteau, though not com- 
missioned as such. As an officer he was distinguished 
for coolness and daring, and a modesty that would not 
permit strife on his part for advancement in rank. In 
the official reports and the various histories of Forrest’s 
cavalry, his gallant record is told, and it will be found 
that he was always in the front of the fight. He was 
wounded in many battles, including Shiloh, Murfrees- 
boro, Harrisburg, Okolona, and Franklin. At Okolona, 
February 22, 1864, he had an heroic part in the defeat 
of the Federal forces, commanding Bell’s brigade; at 
Brice’s Cross-roads, or Tishomingo Creek, he attacked 
the enemy in the rear, precipitating the rout, and at Har- 
risburg he served with equal energy. On December 6, 
1864, during Hood’s campaign in Tennessee, he was so 
seriously wounded as to be disabled for further service. 
Subsequently he resided at Aberdeen, Miss., practicing 
law after his admission to the bar in 1868, until 1870, 
when he made his home at Bartlett, near Memphis, 
where he has.since been conspicuous in his profession. 
Colonel Barteau was married in January, 1859, to Mary 
Cosby, who died in his absence as a soldier, and after 
the war he was married a second time, to Zura Eckford, 
of Mississippi. 


Gideon Hicks Baskette, Confederate soldier and jour- 
nalist, was born in Rutherford county, Tenn., March 
11, 1845. In November, 1861, being at the time a student 
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in a private school at Murfreesboro, he abandoned his 
books to enlist as a private in Company C, Forty-fifth 
regiment, Tennessee infantry. He was soon appointed a 
non-commissioned officer, and early in 1862 was made 
sergeant-major of his regiment, the capacity in which he 
served thereafter. With the Forty-fifth he fought under 
General Breckinridge at Shiloh, was under fire at Vicks- 
burg during the bombardment in the summer of 1862, 
participated in the battle of Baton Rouge, La., shared in 
the great charge of January 2, 1862, at Murfreesboro, and 
the hard fighting of both days at Chickamauga. Mis- 
sionary Ridge followed, after which he took part in all 
the campaigns of the army of Tennessee, including the 
battles of Dalton, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Mur- 
freesboro (December, 1864), and Bentonville, N.C. After 
the surrender at Greensboro he returned home, and for 
a few years was engaged in the mercantile business. In 
1876 he began his notable career in journalism as editor 
of the Murfreesboro News, a weekly paper, and in 1884 
he removed to Nashville and became managing editor of 
the daily Banner, a position from which he was promoted 
in 1885 to editor-in-chief and president of the company. 


Sion D. Bass, of Nashville, formerly of the Seventh 
Tennessee infantry, was born in Wilson county, Tenn., 
April 1, 1840, At the age of twenty-one years, April, 
1861, he began his record as a Confederate soldier by 
enlisting as a private in Company K, Seventh regiment, 
which soon went into western Virginia under Col. Robert 
Hatton. He followed the fortunes of that command, and 
the famous Tennessee brigade of the army of Northern 
Virginia of which it was a part, until March, 1864, when he 
was transferred to the Fourth Tennessee cavalry, of Gen. 
Joe Wheeler’scorps. Among the more important battles 
in which he participated were Port Royal, Seven Pines, 
the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, Cedar Mount- 
ain, Bristoe Station, Second Manassas, Sharpsburg, 
Falling Waters, Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg, Gettys- 
burg, Brandy Station, Mine Run, with the army of 
Northern Virginia; and subsequently, Reedsville, Tenn. ; 
Saltville, Va.; Buckhead Church, Ga.; Strawberry 
Plains, Tenn., and Columbia, S. C. He was made pris- 
oner but soon escaped at Seven Pines, was slightly 
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wounded at Chancellorsville and in a fight in Georgia, 
and at Bristoe Station had the distinction of capturing 
single-handed ten Federal soldiers, whom he surprised 
asleep in the woods. During his entire service with 
Wheeler’s cavalry he wason duty as a scout under Cap- 
tain Shannon, of Texas, and after the fali of Richmond 
he was one of the escort of President Davis to’ Washing- 
ton, Ga., where he surrendered in the spring of 1865. Mr. 
Bass has been a resident of Nashville since 1866, has 
served the city as alderman, and is an influential citi- 
zen and successful in his enterprises. 


Captain Edmund Baxter, an attorney of Nashville, was 
born at that city, August 22, 1838. His military career 
began in June, 1861, by enlistment as a private in Har- 
din’s artillery. He was elected first lieutenant, anda 
year later he organized an artillery company of which he 
became the captain. This organization, known as Bax- 
ter’s battery, of four guns, was attached to Buckner’s 
corps at the battle of Chickamauga, and to Breckin- 
ridge’s corps at the siege of Chattanooga and battle of 
Missionary Ridge. Captain Baxter was also a partici- 
pant in the defense of Corinth, in 1862. His service con- 
tinued until the close of the war, when he surrendered at 
Macon, Ga., to General Wilson. He then resumed the 
practice of law at Nashville, which he had abandoned to 
enter the Confederate service. He is now special attor- 
ney for various Southern railroads and steamship com- 
panies, in interstate commerce matters, 


Major William Dwight Beard, of Memphis, judge of 
the supreme court of Tennessee, is a native of Kentucky, 
born at Princeton, in 1838. He came with his father to 
Lebanon, Tenn., when fifteen years old, and was gradu- 
ated in 1858 atthe Cumberland university. After spend- 
ing ayear in Missouri, he made his home at Memphis in 
1860, and was admitted to practice as an attorney in 1861. 
Leaving that city when it fell into the hands of the enemy, 
he entered the Confederate service in May, 1862, as 
quartermaster with the rank of major, on the staff of 
Gen. A. P. Stewart, then commanding a brigade, and 
later a division. In this capacity he participated in the 
Kentucky, Murfreesboro, and Tullahoma campaigns, and 
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was an active participant in the great battle of Murfrees- 
boro, on General Stewart’s field staff. Early in 1864 he 
was transferred to the Trans-Mississippi department, 
and ordered by Gen. Sterling Price to report to Gen. Jo 
Shelby, who assigned him to duty as adjutant-general on 
the staff of Col. Sidney D. Jackman, commanding the 
Missouri cavalry brigade. He served under the gallant 
Shelby and Price until, at the battle of Westport, Mo., 
October 23, 1864, during the famous Missouri raid of 
Price’s army, he was severely wounded in the thigh, and 
incapacitated for further duty on the field. Nevertheless, 
upon his convalescence, three or four months later, he 
accepted a detail by Gen. E. Kirby Smith to take charge 
of the quartermaster’s department at Houston and later 
at Huntsville, Tex., where he was on duty when the war 
ended. In June, 1865, he was paroled at Houston, Tex. 
His military service covered a large part of the field of 
operations in the West, and included active and coura- 
geous duty in a considerable number of battles and skir- 
mishes. When it came to an end, as stated, Major Beard 
rejoined his wife at St. Louis, and a few months later 
returned to Memphis and entered upon the practice 
of law, which he continued for many years with increas- 
ing success. In 1892 he was appointed chancellor of the 
Memphis chancery division, and after two years’ service 
in that office was elected to the bench of the supreme 
court of the State. Several brothers of Judge Beard 
were in the Confederate army, one of whom, Capt. James 
H. Beard, of the Third and Fifth Confederate infantry, 
was mortally wounded at Chickamauga. Gen. J. A. 
Smith, then colonel of that command, in reporting his 
fall, spoke of him as ‘‘the best and bravest soldier I ever 
saw.’’ One of the sons of Judge Beard, Robert Hender- 
son Beard, born at Memphis, April 23, 1861, has since 1894 
filled with signal ability the office of clerk and master of 
the chancery court of Shelby county. He was graduated 
at the Kentucky military institute, Frankfort, in 1880, 
afterward pursued postgraduate studies at the university 
of Michigan, and from 1894 to 1897 was prominently 
engaged in the lumber trade and manufacturing at his 
native city. In his youth he was a member of the Mem- 
phis Light Guards, and subsequently belonged to the 
famous Chickasaw Guards, 
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_ James Edward Beasley, a prominent business man of 
Memphis, a Confederate veteran, and assistant adjutant- 
general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, on the staff 
of Gen. A. J. Vaughan, late commander of the depart- 
ment of Tennessee, United Confederate volunteers, is a 
native of North Carolina, and son of Hon. John B. Beas- 
ley, a native of England, who came to North Carolina in 
his childhood, and for nineteen years was a member of 
the State senate. He was born at Plymouth, August 
31, 1839, was graduated at the State university at Chapel 
Hill, N. C., in 1859, and then made his home at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and engaged in mercantile pursuits. At the 
organization of the Shelby Grays in February, 1861, he 
enlisted as a private. The Grays were mustered in as 
Company A, Fourth regiment, Tennessee infantry, May 
15, 1861, and as a private in this command Beasley 
fought at Shiloh, Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary Ridge, and the battles of the Atlanta 
campaign, including Resaca, New Hope Church, Dallas, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, and Jones- 
boro. At the battle of Franklin, one of the bloodiest and 
most desperately contested of the whole war, he was act- 
ing as an aide on the staff of General Strahl, when the 
latter was killed. Every other officer of the staff also 
fell, and Beasley placed a first lieutenant, the highest 
officer he could find, in command of the brigade. Next 
morning Col. A. J. Kellar, of the Fourth Tennessee, 
took command, and appointed Aide-de-Camp Beasley 
adjutant on his staff. He served in this capacity at the 
siege and battle of Nashville, and during the remainder 
of the war, until he surrendered at Greensboro, N. C., 
April 26, 1865. He was wounded once during his mili- 
tary career, at Perryville. In the subsequent years of 
peace, Colonel Beasley has given his attention, with much 
success, to mercantile business and fire insurance, at the 
present time occupying a position of much prominence 
in the latter. He is an active spirit in the Confederate 
Historical association. As a member of the city school 
board, and president for three years, he has been the 
recipient of remarkable evidences of popular apprecia- 
tion. Colonel Beasley has a family of four sons and one 
daughter. 


Jones C. Beene, a prominent citizen of South Pitts- 
burg and a veteran of the Fourth Tennessee regiment, 
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provisional army Confederate States, was born in Marion 
county, Tenn., September, 1844, son of Owen R. Beene, 
a farmer who was prominent as a Democratic politician 
and chairman of his county court. At the age of sixteen 
years i 1861) young Beene enlisted as a private in Com- 
pany A, Fourth (Confederate) infantry, Col. J. A. Mc- 
Murry, was mustered in at Knoxville, and, in the fall of 
1861, went with his regiment to Cumberland Gap. He 
participated in the winter campaign in Kentucky and 
West Virginia, and at the battle of Murfreesboro, De- 
cember, 1862, fought in Maney’s brigade, Cheatham’s 
division. With the same command he took part in the 
battles of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, and all 
the engagements of the Hundred Days in Georgia. 
During this service he won promotion by meritorious 
conduct to the rank of sergeant-major of his regiment. 
Being disabled by illness after the retreat to Atlanta, he 
was granted a furlough, and while at home in Tennessee 
was captured and taken to Nashville, where a charge of 
murder was made against him, and he was sentenced to 
execution. He suffered solitary confinement for seven 
months and twenty-one days, until the arrival of General 
Hood’s army before Nashville, when General Cheatham 
demanded his release and exchange. The fact that this 
was complied with showed the flimsy character of the 
charges against him. After he was exchanged near 
Richmond, Va., he was unable to rejoin his command, and 
as the forces in Virginia were soon surrendered, he at- 
tempted to reach the Trans-Mississippi department, and 
went as far as Selma, Ala., before being convinced of the 
hopelessness of his undertaking. His occupation after 
the war was mainly in the service of the Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis railroad until 1892, when he became 
the editor and proprietor of the Statesman, a weekly 
paper at South Pittsburg. He has represented his dis- 
trict with distinction in the State senate, has served as 
mayor, and in many ways has been identified with the 
municipal government and the advancement of the city. 
He is now vice-president of the electric light company 
and a director of the First National bank. In1865 he was 
married to Tennessee E. Cotnam, of Alabama, and they 
have seven children: Joseph C., Russell O., Claude T., 
Jones C., Jr., Ida Lee, Martha L., and Anna Avis. 
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A. B. Beeson, deceased, a native of North Carolina, re- 
moved to Chattanooga about 1840, where he soon became 
conspicuous as an enterprising and influential citizen. 
For nearly fifteen years he was sheriff of the county. In 
1852 he bought a large tract of land on the north side of 
the Tennessee river, part of which is now occupied by 
Hill City, a thriving suburb, and subsequently owned 
and operated the river ferry. Though too aged to serve 
the Confederacy on the field of battle, he was an active 
supporter of the cause so far as he was able. His activity 
and outspoken courageous sympathy were the cause of his 
being shot by one of General Wilder’s Federal soldiers, 
and driven from his home into Georgia. He died in 1882. 
His son, Granville Beeson, is now a leading resident of 
Hill City, a prosperous farmer, and until the bridging of 
the river, his father’s successor as operator of the ferry. 
He was married in 1885 to Jennie Carroll. 


Elijah R. Betterton, of Chattanooga, is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and though only a boy in his fifteenth year when 
the war of the Confederacy began, was able to make a 
worthy record as a soldier of the army of Robert E. Lee. 
In the spring of 1864 he began his service as a member 
of the reserve forces organized at Lynchburg, composed 
of boys and old men, and he marched out with them to 
Salem, Va., to meet the movements of the Federal expe- 
dition under General Hunter. As the latter was driven 
from the valley by General Early, young Betterton did 
not have an opportunity for fighting at that time, but 
he subsequently engaged in a combat at Campbell’s 
Court House, while with the home guard. In the fall of 
1864 he enlisted as a private in Company I, Eleventh 
Virginia infantry, and after spending the winter at 
Chester Station, shared the operations of that regiment 
in the spring of 1865. While fighting gallantly at the 
great battle of Five Forks, April 1, 1865, under General 
Pickett, he was captured by Sheridan’s forces, and after 
this, until the close of the war, he was a prisoner at Point 
Lookout, Md. Mr. Betterton was born in Campbell 
county, Va., in 1846, son of Thomas Betterton, a farmer 
and merchant, who died about 1861. After the close of 
his youthful military service he engaged in farming 
until 1870, when he became a citizen of Chattanooga, 
and embarked in the wholesale liquor trade, his present 
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business. In 1866 he was married to Delilah Whitlow, 
of Virginia, and they have four children: Rev. Thomas 
C. Betterton, pastor of the Methodist church South, at 
Decatur, Ga.; Lula, wife of C. W. Cox, of Chattanooga; 
Zephaniah, and Elijah. 


Lieutenant James T. Biggs, of Collierville, Shelby 
county, is a native of North Carolina, born February 18, 
1839, but was reared in Shelby county, whither his 
parents, Davis and Martha (Moore) Biggs, removed in 
1843. At eighteen years of age he went to Philadelphia 
and bought a stock of goods, with which he established 
a store at Collierville, and he continued in its manage- 
ment until his enlistment in the Confederate service. 
This occurred April 15, 1861, and he went into camp at 
Germantown, May 15th, as second lieutenant of Company 
C, Fourth Tennessee infantry, Col. R. P. Neely. Six 
months later he was promoted to first lieutenant. He 
was on duty in Kentucky under General Polk, was pres- 
ent at the battle of Belmont, and on the first day of the 
battle of Shiloh was severely wounded, a ball striking him 
in such a direction that it would have been fatal had not 
his revolver broken its force. The reorganization soon 
followed, and being disabled he did not at the time re- 
enlist, but subsequently took part in the organization of 
the Twelfth cavalry, and was elected second lieutenant 
of Company H. Upon the death from wound of Captain 
McSpadden, he was promoted to first lieutenant, in com- 
mand of the company, and after Company I was consoli- 
dated with it, he remained in the same rank, with C. M. 
Stewart as captain and J. L. Granbury as second lieuten- 
ant. He served under General Forrest until the surren- 
der at Gainesville, May, 1865; was slightly wounded in 
the battle of Johnsonville, and was once captured and 
held for a short time at Memphis. Since the war he has 
been a merchant at Collierville, has been quite success- 
ful, and is comfortably situated. In all matters relating 
to the Confederate soldier he takes a deep interest, and 
his comrades have honored him with the rank of com- 
mander ever since the organization of Collierville camp, 
No. 1017. The wife of Lieutenant Biggs was Miss S. R. 
Spratt, of Aberdeen, Miss., and they have six children. 


James C. Biles, of McMinnville, a private soldier of 
Company C, Sixteenth regiment, Tennessee infantry, is 
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a native of Warren county, Tenn., born in 1843. He 
enlisted in 1861, among the original volunteers of his reg- 
iment, and with it, under Col. John H. Savage and Gen. 
D. S. Donelson, went through the discomforts and depriv- 
ations of the mountain campaign in West Virginia, in the 
first year of the war, under the leadership of the immor- 
tal Lee. When the latter was given command on the 
southern coast, he accompanied his brigade to that region, 
and was on duty there until after the battle of Shiloh. 
Then joining Beauregard’s forces at Corinth, he served 
at that city during the siege, marched with the army 
back to Tupelo, and thence under Bragg moved to Chat- 
tanooga and from there into Kentucky, where he fought 
in the battle of Perryville. Here he was wounded and 
captured by the enemy. After his exchange in April, 
1863, he rejoined his regiment at Shelbyville, and with its 
subsequent gallant career was identified, in the battles of 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Rocky Face, Resaca, 
New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, and the battles 
about Atlanta, until in one of the latter, July, 1864, he fell 
desperately wounded in the head. On the following night 
he was picked up, though there was little expectation of 
his recovery, and sent to hospital at Forsyth. After 
sixty days there he was given a furlough. He reported 
at Columbus, Ga., as soon as possible, but was unfit for 
duty in the field, and was placed on the retired list. 
When the army entered Tennessee, in November, he 
attempted to visit his home, and while thus engaged was 
captured by the enemy, and sent to Camp Chase, Ohio, 
where he was held until the close of the war. It is 
worthy of note that a brother, Thomas B. Biles, served 
in the same company, participated in every battle, and 
finally surrendered in North Carolina in 1865, without a 
scratch from the Federal bullets. When Mr. Biles recov- 
ered from his wound, which was not for some time after 
his release from the prison camp, he was appointed 
deputy clerk and master of chancery for his county. In 
1867 he engaged in the grocery business, in which he is 
still interested. Since 1877 he has also performed the 
duties of clerk and master of chancery. He is vice-pres- 
ident of the People’s National bank, and a trustee of the 
female college of his church, the Cumberland Presby- 
terian. Mr. Biles was married in 1867 to Jane Morford, 
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who died in 1889. His present wife is Nellie, daughter 
of Thomas Hullingsworth, of Elkton, Ky. 


Captain Benjamin Franklin Binkley, of Nashville, a 
veteran of Gen. A. J. Vaughan’s brigade, Cheatham’s 
division, army of Tennessee, was born in Davidson 
county, May 3, 1837. He enlisted for the Confederate 
service at Bolivar, Tenn., and was mustered in July 18, 
1861, at Trenton, as a private in the Twenty-second reg- 
iment, Tennessee infantry. In this capacity and part of 
the time acting as adjutant of the regiment, he served 
until May 8, 1862, in the meantime participating in the 
battle of Belmont, where he was slightly wounded in the 
breast and right knee, and the battle of Shiloh, where 
his hat wasshcet through. He was then elected first lieu- 

_tenant, and upon the consolidation of the Twelfth and 
Twenty-second regiments as the Twelfth, Companies A 
and B of his regiment were united as Company H of the 
new, and he was promoted captain of thesame. His 
regiment marched into Kentucky with Kirby Smith, but 
he was detained by illness at Chattanooga until after the 
Richmond battle. He was present at the battle of Perry- 
ville, took part in the brisk skirmish of his regiment with 
a Federal brigade between Lavergne and Stone’s river, 
December 9, 1862, was in reserve at the battle of Mur- 
freesboro, and subsequently took part in the battles of 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and the engagements 
of the Atlanta campaign, until severely wounded at Mari- 
etta, June 22, 1864, disabling him until September, when 
he rejoined his command near Jonesboro, and led his 
company during Hood’s campaign in North Georgia and 
Tennessee. He took part in the action at Spring Hill, 
and at the battle of Franklin, in the midst of that tre- 
mendous assault so fatal to the army of Tennessee, fell 
with his head pierced by a minie ball, which entered 
below the right eye and emerged below the left ear. He 
lay upon the field all night with this terrible wound, and 
in the morning was carried to field hospital. Thence he 
was taken to the house of a friend, and on December 
16th he went south, where he remained until May 11, 
1865, when he was paroled at Macon, Ga. In July, 186s, 
Captain Binkley engaged in business at Nashville, and 
continued in that occupation until in 1870 he was elected 
register of Davidson county. By re-election he held the 
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office for a period of eight years. In 1884-85 he was city 
tax collector. In1879 he embarked in the business which 
now engages his attention, and which he has made very 
successful, as an abstractor, and when, in 1885, the Com- 
mercial abstract company was organized, he became its 
general manager. He holds the same important position 
in the Nashville title company, organized in 1894. 


James W. Blackmore, a member of the legal profession 
of middle Tennessee, was born in Sumner county, Tenn., 
in 1843. His father, William M. Blackmore, also a 
mative of Tennessee, was a clerk and master of chancery 
court for twenty years; in 1846 went into the war with 
Mexico as captain of Company I, First Tennessee regi- 
ment, fought at Monterey under Taylor, and under Scott 
at the siege of Vera Cruz and battle of Cerro Gordo; in 
1848 served in the legislature, and in 1849 was appointed 
brigadier-general of militia; was grand master of Ten- 
messee Oddfellows, and prominent as a lawyer until his 
death, in 1853. The family was established in Tennessee 
by the father of General Blackmore, George Dawson 
Blackmore, a native of Maryland, who served in the Rev- 
olutionary war in the Second Virginia regiment, was 
captured by the British and confined at Charleston in 
1781, settled in Tennessee in 1784 in the vicinity of Cas- 
talian Springs (Bledsoe’s Lick), and participated in the 
Indian warfare in command of a company. The wife of 
General Blackmore was Rachel Jackson, daughter of 
Redman Dillon Barry, a surgeon of the British navy, 
who became a settler in North Carolina, subsequently 
removed to Kentucky, studied law with Attorney-Gen- 
eral Breckinridge, and practiced thirty years at Gallatin. 
James W. Blackmore was educated at the Gallatin acad- 
emy and Center college, Danville, Ky., leaving the latter 
school in 1861 to enlist in Company I, Second Tennessee 
infantry, Col. W. B. Bate. He served as a private in 
Virginia at Aquia Creek and First Manassas, and at the 
battle of Shiloh, then was promoted to fourth sergeant, 
and later to ordnance sergeant of the regiment. At the 
battle of Chickamauga he acted as ordnance officer on the 
staff of Brig.-Gen. Lucius E. Polk, afterward was assist- 
ant ordnance officer of Gen. W. B. Bate’s division, and 
at the reorganization in North Carolina was made ord- 
nance officer of the Tennessee brigade, composed of the 
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fragments of all Tennessee regiments in the army of 
Tennessee. Among the battles in which he participated 
besides those named were Richmond and Perryville, Ky., 
Murfreesboro, Missionary Ridge, the Hundred Days’ 
fighting in Georgia, siege of Atlanta, Jonesboro, Frank- 
lin and Nashville, his military career ending with the 
surrender in North Carolina, May 2, 1865. On returning 
home he read law with Judge J. C. Guild and Col. J. J. 
Turner, was graduated at Cumberland university in 1867, 
and since then has been engaged in the practice at Gal- 
‘latin. In 1883-85 he served with distinction in the State 
senate as chairman of the railroad committee, and mem- 
ber of the committees on judiciary and redistricting of 
the State. From 1893 to 1899 he was receiver of the 
Commercial National bank at Nashville. He remains a 
true comrade of the Confederate soldier, and has been 
honored with the presidency of the veterans’ association 
at Gallatin. The wife of Mr. Blackmore was Maria 
Louise Ewing, of Davidson county, who died in March, 
1896. 


Captain Nicholas Blackwell, M. D., of Bartlett, was 
born in Hardeman county, Tenn., August 27, 1838, son 
of Gen. Nicholas Blackwell and his wife, Sarah Baldwin, 
and was reared upon a farm in Pontotoc county, Miss., 
where his parents made their home in his infancy. He 
received his literary education at Union university, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn., and before he was twenty-two years 
old was graduated in medicine at Jefferson college, Phil- 
adelphia. He was engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion at New Albany, Miss., in partnership with his 
brother, Dr. George W. Blackwell, until April, 1861, when 
he enlisted as a private in the New Albany Grays, which 
he accompanied to Virginia as junior lieutenant, and was 
soon afterward elected captain, upon the resignation of 
Capt. Robert Flournoy. The company was assigned at 
Richmond to the Twenty-first Mississippi infantry, with 
which he served until after the first battle of Manassas, 
when he was urged by his parents to return to the death- 
bed of his brother, ill with consumption. Being unable 
to obtain a furlough, he was compelled to resign in order 
to perform the loving duties of family, but immediately 
after the death of his brother he enlisted again, as a pri- 
vate, in Company K, Forty-third regiment, Mississippi 
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infantry. He served asa private at the battles of Cor- 
inth and Snyder’s Bluff, and then, upon the resignation 
of Capt. Preston Smith, was elected captain of Company 
K, which he commanded until the close of the war. He 
served in Hébert’s brigade during the siege of Vicks- 
burg, was on parole after the surrender until late in 1863, 
and in 1864 shared the service of Gen. John Adams’ bri- 
gade in the Georgia and Tennessee campaigns, including 
all the great battles under Johnston and Hood, fortu- 
nately escaping with slight wounds. Returning to Pon- 
totoc after the surrender, he was a member of the first 
constitutional convention of the State. Since January, 
1866, he has been engaged in the practice of medicine at 
Bartiett, Shelby county. He is a very popular man, 
influential as a wise counselor in his community, and 
now holds the office of mayor of Bartlett. Dr. Blackwell’s 
wife was a granddaughter of Colonel Alexander, Davy 
Crockett’s rival for congressional honors in west Ten- 
nessee, once successful and once defeated by the famous 
frontiersman. She died in 1870, leaving one child, Mrs. 
B. R. Miller. 


Captain Nathan S. Boone, of Forrest’s escort, was the 
son of pioneers of Lincoln county, Tenn., and a descend- 
ant of Daniel Boone. At sixteen years of age he enlisted 
for the Mexican war, and served to the end of that con- 
flict. In 1862 he volunteered as a private in Forrest’s 
escort, and was chosen first lieutenant at the organization, 
and after the death of Capt. Montgomery Little was 
made captain of his company, the rank in which he 
served until the surrender at Gainesville, participating in 
all of Forrest’s raids, his famous Mississippi campaign, 
the rear-guard fighting after Hood’s defeat, and the final 
encounters with Wilson’s cavalry. He was wounded at 
Somerville, Tenn., and was the only man wounded in 
his company in the fight with Wilson’s cavalry at Plant- 
ersville, Ala., receiving a saber cut on the head while 
trying to capture the Federal flag. This gallant soldier 
died at Booneville, Tenn., November 21, 1898. 


Edward Bourne, of Memphis, was born at that city 
June 23, 1846. His father, Capt. James T. Bourne, a 
native of Maine, and a descendant of one of the early 
Massachusetts families, for several generations: promi- 
Tenn. 35 
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nent shipbuilders, settled at Memphis in 1840, wasa 
steamboat captain for many years, and during the war 
acted as appraiser of steamboats for the Confederate 
government. Edward Bourne was educated at the Ger- 
mantown military institute, and when the military or- 
ganization began in 1861, was first lieutenant of the 
Hardee Cadets, a boys’ company at Memphis. Subse- 
quently he drilled with the Young Guard, of which his 
brother, William Freeland Bourne, was second lieuten- 
ant, but on account of his youth was refused permission 
to enlist. In the latter part of 1863, when his brother 
was promoted to captain of Company A, Third Confed- 
erate infantry, he joined this regiment at Dalton, and 
remained with it until the surrender at Greensboro, 
N. C., when it was so reduced in numbers that it was 
assigned as Company K to the First Arkansas regiment. 
At the battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864, his brother, 
Captain Bourne, while leading the regiment as senior 
captain in a charge, fell dead with five wounds, and his 
adopted brother was killed in the same campaign. Pri- 
vate Bourne was captured at Jonesboro, but not long 
afterward was exchanged at Nashville, so that he was 
able to participate in the North Georgia campaign of the 
following autumn, when he endured great hardships, 
poorly clad, barefooted, and half starved. On one occa- 
sion he and his comrades went for three days without 
food, and then their fast was broken with a single ear of 
corn apiece. He wassoenfeebled by such privations be- 
fore the invasion of Tennessee by Hood, that he was 
unable to take part in the battles of Franklin and Nash- 
ville. On the retreat he waded the Sweetwater at 
Pulaski, and on emerging, the water froze to his skin 
from head to foot. Such were the experiences of many 
heroic and faithful soldiers in that terrible campaign. 
Mr. Bourne is now a prominent citizen of Memphis, and 
is treasurer of the Confederate Historical association, of 
Memphis, and first lieutenant of Company A, Confed- 
erate veterans, National Guard. 


Jeptha Bright, a prominent citizen of South Pittsburg, 
was born in Kentucky in 1862, son of Newton Bright, 
who was an influential man in his county and represented 
it in the State legislature. Newton Bright was the son 
of Jeptha Bright, a native of Kentucky and a prosperous 
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planter, and the brother of Dr. E. C. Bright, who was a 
soldier of the Confederacy; his wife was Dorcas Helm, 
daughter of William S. and Rebecca Helm, two of whose 
sons, Joseph and William H., were also Confederate 
soldiers; so that the subject of this sketch, though be- 
longing to the period since the war, is connected with 
the Southern soldiery through the families of both his 
parents. He was graduated in letters at the university 
of Kentucky, and in law at the Kentucky law school in 
1887. After practicing at Eminence, Ky., as city 
attorney, he removed to South Pittsburg, where he has 
since resided. He has served the public as commissioner 
of elections and as member of the congressional com- 
mittee of his party, and for six terms has held the office 
of city judge. He has important financial and manu- 
facturing interests, and is a director of the water and 
electriccompanies. In 1888he was married to Teresa M. 
Fitzgerald, who was born in Spain and reared in that 
country and the West Indies. 


John J. Brown, of Shelby county, first enlisted from 
Fayette county, where his family then resided, in an in- 
fantry company which was not accepted by the State, 
the quota being full, and in October, 1861, he became a 
member of the light artillery battery, of which J. W. 
Eldridge was captain, E. E. Wright and T. W. Jones, 
first lieutenants, and J. W. Mebane and Joe Richardson, 
second lieutenants, at the organization. At later dates 
the battery was known by the names of. its successive 
captains, Wright and Mebane. In the fall and winter of 
1862 it occupied an advanced position before Bowling 
Green until the army fell back to Nashville, held the 
enemy’s fleet in check until the Tennessee capital was 
evacuated, and then was ordered to Corinth. Arriving 
there, Sergeant Brown was ordered to Decatur, Ala., 
with two guns, where he remained on outpost duty until 
the evacuation of Corinth. Rejoining the battery at 
Saltillo, he took an active part in the Kentucky cam- 
paign, but was not engaged at Perryville. At Murfrees- 
boro, participating in Breckinridge’s charge, January 2, 
1863, the battery, then under Captain Wright, suffered 
the loss of the captain and a thirdofthe men. Going 
into Mississippi with Breckinridge’s division, the battery 
had a slight engagement at Jackson in July, 1863, and 
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returned to the army of Tennessee in September. After 
this Brown and his comrades fought steadily at Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary Ridge and through the Atlanta cam- 
paign, at Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, Lafayette, Kene- 
saw Mountain (where Captain Mebane was killed by a 
Parrott shell), Pine Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, 
Jonesboro and Lovejoy’s Station, and subsequently in 
Hood’s Tennessee campaign, including Franklin and 
Nashville. Their last fighting was in the heroic defense 
of Spanish Fort, near Mobile, against a vastly superior 
force. From Mobile they went to Demopolis, and from 
there to Meridian, where the company was surrendered, 
except ten men, who broke the muskets with which they 
had been supplied on the loss of their cannon, and 
started for Tennessee. Reaching LaGrange, Brown and 
some of his comrades surrendered in June, 1865. 
Throughout this long service, Mr. Brown, as a private 
and non-commissioned officer, missed but four roll-calls. 
This gallant soldier is a native of Hardeman county, 
Tenn., born January 24, 1840, the son of Henry W. 
Brown and Mary Fowler, his wife. His father wasa 
native of South Carolina, and son of Edmund Brown, of 
Wales, who was a Revolutionary soldier under Gen. 
Francis Marion. Since the war Mr. Brown has been en- 
gaged in farming, in Fayette county until 1884, and since 
then near Buntyn Station, Shelby county. He enjoys 
membership in the Confederate Historical association and 
Company A, Confederate veterans. By his marriage in 
1871 to Belle Abernathy, who died in 1897, he has two 
daughters, Irene Fowler, a graduate of Vassar college, 
and Anna Belle, ‘‘daughter of Company A.’’ 


Judge Advocate Thomas Woolridge Brown, of Mem- 
phis, was born in Henry county, Ky., March 4, 1828, son 
of Robert Brown, who came to America from County 
Antrim, Ireland, and was married in Howard county, 
Mo., to Matilda Woolridge, a native of Dublin, Ireland. 
Paternally, Judge Brown is of that sturdy Scotch-Irish 
stock that has been so influential in the new world. He 
was reared in Shelby county, Ky., and was graduated 
with the honors of his class at Center college, Danville, 
in 1845. After acting one year as principal of the Bards- 
town Presbyterian male academy, he enlisted for the 
Mexican war, and served in the regiment of Kentucky 
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mounted infantry, under Col. Humphrey Marshall, which 
included among its captains, Thomas F. Marshall and 
Cassius M. Clay. With this command he participated in 
the battle of Buena Vista. After his return he prepared 
for his admission to the bar, which occurred in 1849, and 
then engaged in the practice of law in Shelby county, 
Ky., until 1861, when he moved to Memphis, arriving 
there two weeks before the fall of Fort Sumter. This 
change of home was not influenced by the prospect of 
war, as he was a Henry Clay whig, had no sympathy 
with secession, and believed that Tennessee’s majority of 
60,000 against secession in February was decisive against 
it. But the current of events soon led Tennessee to re- 
verse her sentiment, and though he opposed the change, 
and for atime refused to enlist, braving the denuncia- 
tions of those who declared the Yankees would not fight, 
and could soon be brought to terms, he promised his 
critics that when it became apparent that the South 
needed every man in her borders he would join them. 
The time came when Grant occupied Memphis, and he 
made his way through the Federal lines and joined the 
army of Tennessee, and was authorized from Richmond 
to accompany the expedition into Kentucky and raise a 
regiment or battery in that State. On account of delay 
in this authority reaching him he was compelled to fol- 
low the army, and, as he entered Glasgow, he was captured 
by a Pennsylvania cavalry regiment. Being carried to 
Nashville, he was paroled, and soon afterward he went 
to Richmond, Va., and through the aid of Col. William 
Preston Johnston was exchanged and appointed judge ad- 
vocate of the military court for Lieut.-Gen. Leonidas 
Polk’s corps (afterward Hardee’s), army of Tennessee. It 
was at this time that these military courts were estab- 
lished, and the judge advocates were given the rank of 
captains of cavalry. The court of Hardee’s corps was par- 
ticularly noted for efficiency, so much so that Gen. J. E. 
Johnston, in order to give it a wider field, obtained the 
passage by Congress of an act permitting him to use either 
of the corps courts for the general business of the army, 
orof any other corps. This threw upon Judge Brown a 
flood of work, which, however, he took up with uncomplain- 
ing energy, winning the compliments of General John- 
ston. At the close of the bloody campaign from Dalton 
to Atlanta, when Sherman was investing the latter city, 
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and sent McCook’s cavalry raiders to cut the communi- 
cation on the southwest, Judge Brown’s court was posted 
at Liberty, in the path of the raiders, in the midst of 
quartermaster and commissary encampments and con- 
valescent soldiers. Brown and Colonel Worthington, 
the only members of the court present, were captured, 
after a spirited effort to escape, and were carried away. 
But, as will be remembered, Gen. Joe Wheeler was close 
at hand, and at Newnan, Ga., Brown and his fellow pris- 
oners found themselves between the fires of the contend- 
ing forces. The Federal commander of the guard was 
confused and suggested no change of position, and it was 
not until Captain Brown suggested it that the men were 
allowed to lie down. Thus they escaped injury, and 
presently when McCook’s lines broke in rout, the pris- 
oners sought their friends, selected good mounts from the 
horses left by the enemy, and also captured a number of 
Federal soldiers. As Captain Brown was riding over the 
field he was surprised to hear the cry of ‘‘Tom!’’ from a 
Federal officer, and responding found his old friend, Dr. 
Burdett, in charge of the Federal field hospital, the sur- 
render of which he had the honor to receive. At this 
juncture Captain Brown’s attention was called to a white 
flag in a cornfield near by, and he and four veterans with 
him, proceeded to meet it, and found Major Istis of the 
Eighth Iowa cavalry. The regiment was there, but the 
colonel had gone, and the lieutenant-colonel was mortally 
wounded, and the major, believing Wheeler’s lines close 
at hand, proposed to surrender. Captain Brown also un- 
derstood that Wheeler was not far off, and supported by 
his force of four men, he received the surrender of the 
regiment about 1 o’clock p.m. After an hour or two 
had passed and no other Confederates appeared, the 
Yankees began to murmur, and the situation demanded 
nerve. Hedetailed oneof his men to find a Confederate 
force, and with the others he held on until 6 p. m., when 
Colonel Ross’ Texas brigade rode up and relieved the 
embarrassment. So he got even with McCook for his 
capture at Liberty. Judge Advocate Brown was a great 
favorite with both his corps commanders, Polk and 
Hardee. The former asked permission of President 
Davis to take the judge advocate with him when he was 
transferred to the department of Mississippi, which was 
refused, on the ground that the officer belonged to the 
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corps and not to its commander. Hardee also called 
Brown into his confidence when about to have a duel 
with Hood. Hardee, on one occasion, in a jocular way, 
further manifested his appreciation of the fidelity of his 
judge advocate. The lieutenant-general wanted nothing 
but fighting brigades, and by his importunacy was 
quite successful with the commanding general in having 
unsatisfactory brigades transferred to other corps. One 
brigade remained on his hands, however, which annoyed 
him, and he sought to be rid of it. The general com- 
manding replied to his request, with some heat, that he 
had had many favors of this character and he was as 
much bound to use inferior soldiers as the other corps 
generals. Hardee, for a moment checked, recovered 
himself, and said: ‘‘General, I am influenced in this pro- 
posal by humanity.’’ ‘**‘How is that?’’ answered the gen- 
eral. ‘‘I am afraid, general, if that brigade is not taken 
from me my judge advocate will shoot them all.’" Hardee 
did succeed in losing the obnoxious command. At the 
close of the war Captain Brown was one of the paroling 
officers at Trinity Church, Greensboro, N. C., and then 
returned to his professional duties at Memphis. During 
the reconstruction period he took a conspicuous part in 
the revolution which restored the liberties of ex-Confed- 
erates. It was his privilege to first present to the North 
the oppression and bad policy of reconstruction, at New 
York, in 1868, and from the balcony of Peabody hotel, 
Memphis, by request of the business men of Memphis, 
he made the last speech in the drama of reconstruction, 
the occasion being the celebrated McEnery controversy 
in Louisiana. He prepared the resolutions for the Mem- 
phis merchants, which, with his speech, were sent to Gen- 
eral Grant. The withdrawal of military government in 
Louisiana quickly followed. With this the drama of re- 
construction in the South closed, the liberties of its people 
fully restored. 


Captain Joseph W. Buchanan, of Memphis, a promi- 
nent attorney and veteran of the army of Tennessee, was 
born in Chatham county, N. C., December 29, 1841, son 
of Thomas J. Buchanan and his wife, Sophia Martin, 
both natives of North Carolina, of Scotch descent. His 
parents removed to Chickasaw county, Miss., in 1842, 
where he was reared and prepared for college. After 
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graduation at the university of Mississippi, Oxford, he 
studied law with Maj. T. S. Evans, a gallant Confeder- 
ate who lost his life at Sharpsburg. Becoming amember 
of the Chickasaw Guards, organized in his county in the 
fall of 1860, by Gen. W. F. Tucker, he left home with 
that command January 10, 1861, three months before 
the fall of Fort Sumter, for duty at Pensacola, Fla., 
where the United States troops resisted the seizure of 
Fort Pickens by the State. The company was ordered 
home a month later, when he was selected to offer its 
services to the Confederacy, which being accepted, the 
Guards rendezvoused at Corinth, was mustered in as 
Company H of the Eleventh Mississippi infantry, and in 
April, 1861, was ordered to Harper’s Ferry, Va. While 
at Winchester, Va., he was taken with typhoid fever, 
which caused his honorable discharge in August, 1861. 
Returning home, he was yet unfit for service when elected 
captain of a new company, which was mustered in as H 
of the Twenty-fourth Mississippi, September 23, 1861. 
The regiment was first on duty at Savannah, Ga.; then 
at Fernandina, Fla., until the abandonment of the coast, 
when it was ordered to Chattanooga, and thence to Cor- 
inth, where it arrived the day after the battle of Shiloh. 
It was in Patton Anderson’s division during the Ken- 
tucky campaign, and subsequently was part of Walthall’s 
famous brigade, distinguished all through the history of 
the army. Captain Buchanan commanded his company 
in all its battles and skirmishes, except at Chickamauga, 
Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge, when he was 
on detached duty. At the battle of Jonesboro, August 
31, 1864, it became his duty as senior captain to take com- 
mand of the regiment, but fifteen minutes later a minie 
ball fractured his right thigh bone, and his military serv- 
ice came toasuddenend. He fell into the hands of the 
enemy, but was kindly cared for. Two days he waited 
his turn with the surgeons at field hospital, busy with 
their knives, and when he obtained attention was dis- 
couraged of recovery, but his wound was dressed, and on 
the retreat of Sherman to Atlanta, he had the good for- 
tune to be left with the desperately wounded to be cared 
for by his friends. He was in hospital at Macon and 
Cuthbert until November, 1865, when he was carried to 
his home in Mississippi, where he was not able to leave 
his bed until the fall of 1868. In 1869 he was admitted 
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to the bar, and from 1870 to 1888 was engaged in the 
practice at Okolona. He was elected to the Mississippi 
legislature in 1879 and 1881, and before the expiration of 
his last term was appointed judge of the First judicial dis- 
trict. Five years later he resigned from the bench to 
become counsel for the Kansas City, Memphis & Birming- 
ham railroad, which necessitated his removal to Mem- 
phis. In that city he is fraternally associated with his 
comrades as a member of the Confederate historical asso- 
ciation. Judge Buchanan has six children living, by his 
marriage in 1869 to Thelia Spragins. 


Edward Buford, of Nashville, wholesale merchant, is a 
native of Williamson county, Tenn., born in 1842. On 
April 17, 1861, he joined a company organized at Mt. 
Pleasant, by Capt. D. F. Wade, which was mustered in 
as Company C, Third Tennessee infantry, Col. John C. 
Brown. His first battle was at Fort Donelson, and after 
the capitulation he was a prisoner at Camp Douglas, Chi- 
cago, until August, 1862. He subsequently participated 
in the campaigning in Mississippi and Louisiana, with 
Grege’s brigade, fighting at Water Valley and Chickasaw 
Bayou, under fire at Port Hudson, taking part in Gregg’s 
brilliant battle at Raymond, and under J. E. Johnston 
skirmishing every day in the retreat to Jackson and dur- 
ing the siege of that city. His later battles were Chick- 
amauga, Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, Rocky 
Face Ridge, and Resaca. Being granteda furlough after 
the last, he was captured before he could return, at Mc-. 
Kernan’s island, Tennessee river, and held at Rock 
Island, Ill., until March, 1865. After exchange he was 
injured by being thrown from a train in North Carolina, 
and wasunable to return home until July, 1865. He has 
been prominent in business at the State capital for over 
thirty years. 


John R. Buist, M. D., a prominent physician at Nash- 
ville, and former Confederate surgeon, was born at 
Charleston, S. C., February 13, 1834, the eldest child of 
the Rev. Edward T. Buist, a Presbyterian clergyman and 
graduate of Princeton college. His grandfather, the 
Rev. George Buist, a native of Scotland, and a graduate 
of the university of Edinburg, came to Charleston in 1792 
to fill the pulpit of the Scotch Presbyterian church, and 
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continued in that office until his death, in 1808. Dr. 
Buist was reared at Greenville, S. C., and graduated in 
letters at the South Carolina college in 1854. During his 
preparation for the medical profession he studied two 
years at the Charleston medical college, was graduated 
in 1857 at the medical department of the university of 
New York, was interne at Bellevue hospital fifteen 
months, and in 1858-59 attended the university of Edin- 
burg and studied under distinguished physicians at Paris. 
In January, 1860, he began his practice at Nashville, but 
promptly abandoned it at the beginning of hostilities to 
offer his services to the State and the Confederacy. He 
was appointed assistant surgeon of the First Tennessee 
regiment, in May, 1861, and promoted to full surgeon at 
the reorganization of the army, in May, 1862, and as- 
signed to the Fourteenth regiment Tennessee infantry. 
Soon afterward he was made brigade surgeon of the 
brigade of Gen. George Maney, in which capacity he 
served during the campaigns and battles of the army of 
Tennessee, doing valuable and arduous service. His 
brother, Dr. Edward S. Buist, was also in the medical 
department of the Confederate army, and lost his life 
early in the war, being killed while attending a wounded 
soldier during the bombardment of Fort Walker, on the 
South Carolina coast. At the close of his military career 
Dr. Buist resumed the practice at Nashville, where he 
has attained high rank in his profession. From 1874 to 
1880 he was a member of the city board of health, at 
different times president, secretary and treasurer of 
the board, and from 1878 to 1883 was professor of oral 
surgery in the dental department of Vanderbilt uni- 
versity. Atthe opening of the medical department of the 
university of the South, he was elected professor of sur- 
gery and held the chair one year. During the two years, 
1896-98, he was lecturer on mental and nervous diseases in 
the medical department of the Vanderbilt university, and 
at present he fills the chair of obstetrics in the same uni- 
versity. With the exception of three years, 1885-88, 
which he passed in rest upon his farm in Maury county, 
Dr. Buist has been continuously in practice since the 
close of the war. Dr. Buist has only one child—a son, 
Dr. William E. Buist, who is associated with him as part- 
ner in the practice of medicine. 
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Jesse Cage, of Nashville, a veteran of Archer’s bri- 
gade, was born in Sumner county, Tenn., January 30, 
1841, and on May 30, 1861, enlisted at Gallatin as a pri- 
vate of Company E, Seventh Tennessee infantry. His 
military record is identical with that of his gallant regi- 
ment and brigade, in the army of Northern Virginia, in- 
cluding the West Virginia campaign under Lee, the 
battles of Seven Pines and the Seven Days’ before Rich- 
mond, Cedar Run, Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, Spottsyl- 
vania Court House, and the fighting in the trenches 
around Petersburg. In the last fight for the Confeder- 
ate capital, April 2, 1865, he was shot in the left leg. 
The limb was amputated at the Petersburg hospital, and a 
day or two later he was taken to Washington, where he 
was held at the Lincoln hospital until June, 1865. After 
his return to Tennessee he served as clerk of Sumner 
county eight years, and on removing to Nashville, in 
1886, for four years was chief clerk in the internal rev- 
enue office. 


Major John Savelly Cain, M. D., was born in Sumner 
county, Tenn., in 1832, was graduated in medicine at 
the university of Nashville in 1853, and from the latter 
date was in the practice of medicine at Pontotoc, Miss., 
until the early part of 1862, when he enlisted as a private 
in Company F, Forty-first regiment Mississippi infantry. 
In July, 1862, he was commissioned as surgeon, and in 
1863 was promoted to surgeon of his brigade, then com- 
manded by Gen. Jacob Sharp and later by Gen. W. F. 
Tucker. He was also for a time chief surgeon of the 
division of Gen. Patton Anderson. After his surrender 
at High Point, N. C., in the spring of 1865, he resided at 
Okolona, Miss., until 1882, when he removed to Nash- 
ville, where he has since been prominent in his profes- 
sion. He was a professor of the medical department of 
the university of Tennessee from 1882 to 1894, professor 
in the university of Nashville, 1894-96, and since 1893 
professor of the practice of medicine at the university of 
the South, at Sewanee, also serving as dean of the faculty. 


James A. Caldwell, attorney and prominent business 
man of Chattanooga, a native of the locality now known 
as Chickamauga Park, was about sixteen years of age at 
the beginning of hostilities in 1861, and a student at the 
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Southwestern university. Promptly abandoning his 
studies he enlisted as a private in the Third Tennessee 
infantry, with which he served under Col. John C, 
Vaughn in the Shenandoah valley. In December, 1861, 
he was compelled by severe illness to leave this regi- 
ment, and on his recovery he re-enlisted (February, 1862) 
as a private in Company E, Fifty-ninth Tennessee in- 
fantry, with which he was identified during the re- 
mainder of the war. He accompanied the army under 
Gen. E. Kirby Smith into Kentucky, and participated in 
the battle of Perryville, and after the return to Tennes- 
see, was assigned to A. W. Reynolds’ brigade of General 
Stevenson’s command. In the fall of 1862 his brigade 
was sent to Mississippi, and was engaged in the battle of 
Champion’s Hill, guarded the train of the army on the 
retreat to Vicksburg, and did its duty in the trenches 
defending that city until the capitulation. Private Cald- 
well shared this service and afterward was at parole camp 
until exchanged in September, 1863, in time to take part 
in the campaign in east Tennessee, under Longstreet. 
He was subsequently on duty in southwest Virginia, par- 
ticipated in the battle of Piedmont, June 5, 1864, marched 
with Early through Maryland to Washington, and return- 
ing to the valley of the Shenandoah, fought at Martins- 
burg, Winchester and Fisher’s Hill. Afterward, in south- 
west Virginia, he was engaged in a number of brisk 
engagements, among them Bull’s Gap, and in the spring 
of 1865 was on the way to join General Lee, when in- 
formed at Christiansburg of the surrender. Private 
Caldwell was one of those who made their way into 
North Carolina, under General Duke, and accompanied 
President Davis as a bodyguard as far as Washington, 
Ga. Thence he started for Texas, to join the Trans- 
Mississippi forces, but was captured and paroled at Ma- 
con, Ga. On returning home he entered upon the study 
of law, was graduated at the university of Virginia in 
1867, and locating at Chattanooga, began the practice to 
which he has ever since been devoted. He has also 
served as clerk and master of chancery of Hamilton 
county. - In business affairs he is prominent as president 
for thirty years of the Chattanooga gas light company, 
and a leader in other important enterprises. He is a 
member of N. B. Forrest camp, United Confederate 
veterans. Mr. Caldwell’s wife is Lizzie, daughter of 
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George L. Gillespie, niece of Col. J. W. Gillespie, of the 
Forty-third Tennessee, Confederate States army, and 
sister of Gen. George L. Gillespie, United States army. 
They have three children: Percy A., Rhobie and Elsie. 


Captain Wynne G. Cannon, of Memphis, was born at 
Clarksville, Tenn., July 24, 1844, son of Monroe Cannon, 
a patriot Tennesseean, who was severely wounded at 
Monterey, in the war with Mexico. His mother was a 
descendant of Thomas Kilgour, the first white settler in 
Robinson county, and a famous character in the early 
history of the State. Captain Cannon was reared at 
Memphis from the age of ten years, and became a mem- 
ber and lieutenant of the Harris Zouave Cadets, a crack 
company, composed of the fashionable young men of that 
day, which was enrolled as Company D, One Hundred 
and Fifty-fourth (senior) regiment upon the organization 
of the State army in 1861. With the rank of second 
lieutenant of his company, he was on duty before the State 
seceded, took part in the battles of Belmont and Shiloh, 
and the engagements about Corinth during the siege, 
and then, going into Kentucky with Kirby Smith, was in 
battle at Richmond, after which he was promoted to 
captain, at the age of eighteen years. He commanded 
the company at Perryville and Murfreesboro, and in the 
latter battle, December 31, 1862, was shot through the 
left lung. His wound was thought to be mortal and he 
lay for three months in a private house near the field, 
finally regaining some strength through the kindness of 
his entertainers. During this time he was under parole, 
and when able to walk was sent to Fort Delaware as a 
prisoner of war. Soon after his arrival at the latter 
place he was included in two ship loads of prisoners sent 
to City Point for exchange, and it was his misfortune 
to be one of the thirty-six officers who were left over, 
their fate being determined by drawing white and black 
beans. They were taken to Fortress Monroe and put 
aboard the Maple Leaf for transportation back to Fort 
Delaware, along with a number of prisoners from Ar- 
kansas. En route the Confederates, finding themselves 
in sufficient force, took possession of the boat, ran it to a 
point on Virginia Beach and escaped safely, though 
they landed 160 miles inside the Federal lines. Return- 
ing to his company Captain Cannon fought at Chicka- 
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mauga, Lookout Mountain, Resaca, Tilton, Kenesaw 
Mountain (dead angle), New Hope Church, Peachtree 
Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Spring Hill, Franklin and 
Nashville. At Nashville he was again captured, and 
was taken to Johnson’s Island, but made his escape 
when taken to Sandusky City as a witness in a courtmar- 
tial, by wearing citizens clothes under his uniform and 
discarding the latter at a favorable opportunity. While 
on his way back to his regiment, the war came to an end 
and he surrendered at Meridian, Miss. During this active 
and adventurous career he participated in more than one 
hundred fights. His company opened the battle at 
Atlanta, July 22, 1864, and again at Franklin, November 
3oth. He was brevetted lieutenant-colonel for his gal- 
lantry. Since the war Captain Cannon has been a prom- 
inent citizen of Memphis, and has devoted himself, in a 
business way, to the grain trade and the operation of 
flouring mills. He is the senior member of the well- 
known firm of Cannon & Yates. 


Richard S. Capers, of Memphis, a veteran of Forrest’s 
cavalry, was born in Haywood county, Tenn., June 21, 
1847. His father was Rev. Benjamin H. Capers, D. D., 
LL. D., of South Carolina, a distinguished clergyman of 
the Methodist Episcopal church, brother of Bishop Wil- 
liam Capers, and uncle of Bishop Ellison Capers, of South 
Carolina. Rev. Dr. Capers married Rebecca J. Greaves, 
and in 1849 removed to Memphis, where their son, Richard 
S., was reared from infancy. He was educated at St. 
Thomas Hall, at Holly Springs, and at the Southern col- 
lege at Brownsville, Miss., until his fifteenth year, when 
he ran away from school, in the spring of 1862, to become 
a Confederate soldier. Despite his youth he was able to 
become a member of Company F, Forrest’s regiment, 
with which he served until the end of the war, doing the 
full duty of a soldier in all the exacting campaigns of For- 
rest’s command, and in such memorable battles as 
Thomson’s Station, Columbia, Aberdeen, Collierville, 
Tupelo, Tishomingo Creek, Harrisburg, Oxford, Lamar, 
Sulphur Trestle, Johnsonville, Franklin and Nashville. 
He was seriously wounded at Harrisburg, in the left 
shoulder, and was twice shot in the right leg during the 
winter campaign of 1864 in Tennessee. Except when 
disabled by wounds, he was never absent from duty. 
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When the surrender was made at Gainesville, Ala., in 
1865, he would not participate in it, and made his way 
back to Memphis, where he was paroled. Since then he 
has served about thirty years as clerk and deputy clerk 
of the criminal court of Memphis, and has an excellent 
record as a public official. By his marriage to Alice J. 
Tapscott, of Marshall county, Miss., in 1884, he has two 
children, a son and a daughter. 


Captain William W. Carnes, a distinguished artillery 
officer of the army of Tennessee, was born in Fayette 
county, Tenn., September 18, 1841. He is of patriotic 
and military ancestry, his father, James A. Carnes, for 
many years a prominent citizen of Memphis, having held 
the rank of brigadier-general of militia, and earlier 
members of the family, of South Carolinian -nativity, 
having served in the war of the Revolution. His 
mother, Elizabeth M. Jones, was the daughter of Gen. 
William Watts Jones, a prominent lawyer, planter and 
state senator of North Carolina. Captain Carnes was one 
of seven children, three daughters and foursons. An- 
other of the latter, Robert S. Carnes, was a Confederate 
soldier, and the youngest, Samuel T., too young for the 
service during the Confederate war, has since held the 
rank of brigadier-general in the State national guard. 
Captain Carnes was reared at Memphis, and in 1857 was 
appointed to the United States naval academy at Annap- 
olis, where he wasa classmate of Admiral W. T. Sampson. 
Resigning in 1861, at the call of his State, he served on 
the staff of General Pillow at Memphis, and then was 
appointed drillmaster of State troops, with the rank of 
first lieutenant, and assigned to Cheatham’s brigade. 
Next, upon the application of Capt. William H. Jackson, 
he was commissioned first lieutenant of artillery, and 
assigned to Jackson’s battery. After the wounding of 
Jackson at Belmont, he was promoted to captain and 
Jackson to colonel of cavalry. Carnes was then but 
twenty years of age, he and John W. Morton, of Nash- 
ville, and Willie Pegram, of Virginia, sharing the honor 
of being the youngest artillery captains in the service. 
In command of Carnes’ battery he was attached to 
Clark’s brigade at Shiloh, and afterward to the brigade, 
of Cheatham’s division, commanded by Gens. D. S. Donel- 
son and Marcus J. Wright. At the battle of Perryville 
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the battery rendered important service, being first hotly 
engaged for an hour on the left and afterward on the ex- 
treme right, where, supported by the Eighth and Fifty- 
first Tennessee and Wharton’s cavalry, Carnes drove back 
the Federal left, beginning the enemy’s defeat in that 
part of the field. Here began his wide-spread fame as an 
artillerist. On returning from Kentucky he was fur- 
loughed on account of sickness anda slight wound in the 
foot. Returning to duty in time for the battle of Mur- 
freesboro, he did effective service there, won the compli- 
ments of Cheatham and others by his skill in repairing 
the pontoon bridge over the Tennessee during the retreat, 
and at Chickamauga added yet more to his renown by a 
desperate fight on September 19th. Ordered to hold his 
position on the left of Cheatham’s division against the 
advancing enemy, he fought with canister at short range, 
and without support after the first half hour, until of his 
seventy-eight men thirty-eight were killed and wounded, 
and forty-nine horses were killed. Of his left gun de- 
tachment, only one man besides himself escaped, and he 
was badly wounded. The site of this memorable fight 
is now marked by atablet and brass field-pieces. General 
Bragg highly complimented the captain, gave him the 
privilege of selecting new guns from the fifty-nine cap- 
tured on the field, and put him in command of a battalion 
of four batteries assigned to the division of Carter L. 
Stevenson. In this capacity he participated in the battle 
of Missionary Ridge, on the right of the line. In Janu- 
ary, 1864, having been some time before commissioned 
lieutenant in the navy, and put upon the register as 
“furloughed without pay and serving with the army,”’ 
he accepted a transfer to the naval service, and reported 
to Commodore Hunter at Savannah, where he was on 
duty as executive officer of the ironclad Savannah, and 
afterward commanded the Sampson. Upon the evacua- 
tion of Savannah he ran his boat up the river to Augusta, 
and was ordered to duty on board the Chattahoochee, 
then fitting out at Columbus, Ga. When that post was 
captured he attempted to join Gen. N. B. Forrest, who 
had some time before asked for his services, but the war 
came to an end, and Captain Carnes surrendered at 
Macon, Ga., May 10, 1865. Since the war he has made 
his home at Macon and at Memphis, twenty-one years at 
the former city, and since 1888 at the latter. At Macon 
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he held the rank of captain of the Macon Volunteers, and 
at Memphis heis captain of Company A, Confederate 
Veterans. In 1896 he was elected sheriff by the largest 
majority ever given in Shelby county. Since then he has 
resumed his former position as secretary and treasurer 
of the Memphis Light & Power Company. He was mar- 
ried April 4, 1866, to Kate Payne, of Macon, whose 
acquaintance he made while on furlough after his wound 
at Perryville, and after her death in 1872 he wedded her 
sister Lila. Hiseldest son, Charles Q. Carnes, succeeded 
his father as captain of the Macon Volunteers. 


Captain John W. Carroll, of Henderson, a leading 
citizen and Confederate veteran, was born in Henderson 
county, November 28, 1841, son of William Carroll, who 
for a long time was magistrate and tax collector of that 
county. The latter was a son of Joseph Carroll, who 
came from South Carolina to Lincoln county, Tenn., 
about 1806, and was a soldier at the battle of New 
Orleans. He was a son of a Revolutionary soldier who 
came to this country about 1770. Captain Carroll en- 
listed at the age of nineteen years asa private in Com- 
pany A, Twenty-seventh regiment, Tennessee infantry, 
under Capt. Richard Barham and Col. C. H. Williams. 
He was soon promoted to corporal, then to first sergeant, 
and while at Bowling Green, Ky., with the army under 
Albert Sidney Johnston, to first lieutenant. At the bat- 
tle of Shiloh, after the first hour’s fight, he commanded 
the company, and at the reorganization which followed 
he was elected captain. Heserved with the Twenty- 
seventh in the battle of Farmington, and the defense of 
Corinth, and at the battle of Perryville, where he was 
shot through the knee, disabling him for infantry duty. 
Then being transferred to the cavalry, he organized a 
company of 140 men in west Tennessee, of which he was 
elected captain. This became Company H, Twenty-first 
Tennessee cavalry, Col. A. N. Wilson, of Bell’s brigade, 
Forrest’s cavalry, and he was identified with the career 
of hisregiment through the subsequent operations under 
General Forrest, taking part in the battle of Okolona, 
Miss., and many other famous engagements, until when 
engaged in the attack upon Murfreesboro, during Hood’s 
Tennessee campaign, he received a severe wound in the 
foot, which caused his disability during the remainder of 
Tenn. 86 
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the war. After the surrender he was compelled to re- 
main in Kentucky for a year before he was permitted to 
reside in his native county. Captain Carroll was married 
in 1871 to Mary S. Galbraith, and they have one son, 
Thomas B. Carroll. 


William H. Carroll, a prominent attorney of Memphis, 
was born in Panola county, Miss., in 1842, son of Brig.- 
Gen. William H. Carroll, of the Confederate States ser- 
vice, and grandson of William Carroll, a native of Penn- 
sylvania, who removed to Nashville in 1810, entered the 
militia service under Andrew Jackson, became major- 
general of militia, and by his gallantry in the Creek wars 
and at New Orleans achieved repute as Jackson’s ablest 
lieutenant. He was elected governor of Tennessee in 
1821, 1823, 1825, 1829, 1831 and 1833. His son, Gen. 
William H. Carroll, of whom a sketch appears elsewhere, 
rendered important service in the organization of State 
troops in 1861, and was distinguished at the unfortunate 
battle of Fishing Creek, Ky., where he commanded a 
division of Crittenden’s little army. The subject of this 
sketch was educated at Memphis, under the celebrated 
educator, W. H. Whitehorne, and at the Western mili- 
tary institute, Nashville. In 1861 he enlisted with his 
father, accompanied him to Knoxville, and drilled the 
regiment his father raised there, the Thirty-seventh 
Tennessee, which he subsequently accompanied across 
the mountains to Mill Springs, Ky. In the battle of 
Fishing Creek, January 19, 1862, young Carroll gained 
distinction by his gallant bearing and his efforts to rally 
the Confederate line. In 1863, when General Chalmers 
took command in north Mississippi, Carroll reported to 
that officer and was assigned to duty as acting assistant 
adjutant-general, a position he held for some time during 
the absence of Capt. W. A. Gardner, the assistant 
adjutant-general. Subsequently he was elected captain 
of Company C, Eighteenth Mississippi battalion, Col. 
Alexander H. Cheatham, and the company was detailed 
for escort duty with General Chalmers. In this capacity 
he served until near the close of the war, when, his health 
being much impaired, so that his recovery was despaired 
of, he accepted an honorable discharge, and went to Can- 
ada. Returning to Tennessee after the close of hostilities 
he engaged in the practice of law at Memphis, where he 
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now has high professional rank. As a lawyer and as a 
leader in political affairs he is well known throughout the 
State. 


Colonel James E. Carter, of Knoxville, was born in 
Knox county, Tenn., in 1828. In August, 1861, he en- 
tered the Confederate service as first lieutenant of the 
Third battalion Tennessee cavalry, and nine months 
later was elected lieutenant-colonel commanding. Upon 
the battalion being raised to a regiment, known as the 
First Tennessee cavalry, he became colonel. During the 
Kentucky campaign of 1862 he served with Gen. Kirby 
Smith’s army, and, at the reorganization in east Tennessee 
which followed, his regiment was made part of Gen. John 
Pegram’s brigade, with the regiments of Ashby, Starnes 
and Howard, and Huwald’s battery. He served under 
Gen. Joe Wheeler in the brilliant cavalry fighting attend- 
ing the battle of Murfreesboro; was distinguished for 
gallantry in the battle on Crab Orchard road, near 
Somerset, Ky., during Pegram’s raid, March, 1863; in 
July took part in Scott’s raid in eastern Kentucky; in 
September resisted the Federal advance on Cumberland 
Gap, and after the surrender of that post, fought gallantly 
at Blue Springs and Greeneville, leading the cavalry 
charge in the latter fight. Subsequently he was attached 
to Gen. John C. Vaughn’s brigade until the close of the 
war, was in the battles of Morristown and Mossy Creek, 
and participated in the Shenandoah valley campaign un- 
der General Early. At Kernstown he received a wound 
which disabled him for three months. Temporarily he 
was in command of all the forces in the valley, and for 
the last eighteen months had a brigade command. He 
was paroled at Charlotte, N. C., in June, 1865. After 
the close of hostilities he was the traveling agent of a 
New York house for ten years, then made his home at 
Knoxville in 1877. During Governor Bates’ first admin- 
istration he was superintendent of the State penitentiary. 


Joel W. Carter, president of the First National bank of 
Nashville, isa veteran of Alabama troops and a native of 
that State, born in Lawrence county, in 1843. About 
the time of the battle of Shiloh he enlisted as a private 
in a cavalry company, which at a later date became Com- 
pany E, Ninth regiment Alabama cavalry, Col. James C. 
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Malone. This regiment was in Gen. Joe Wheeler’s corps 
during its entire service, in Wharton’s division until 
December, 1863, and under the brigade command of Mor- 
gan, Russell, Allen and Hagan, and constantly engaged 
in skirmishing. Private Carter shared in this service of 
his regiment throughout, participating in the battle of 
Murfreesboro, where the Ninth was particularly com- 
mended for gallant fighting; in the Tullahoma cam- 
paign; in operations in north Alabama during the Chick- 
amauga campaign; in the Atlanta campaign, including 
the battles of Dalton, Resaca, New Hope Church, Ken- 
esaw Mountain, and those around Atlanta, and fought 
with General Wheeler during Sherman’s march to 
Savannah and through the Carolinas, closing his battle 
record at Bentonville, N. C. He also, while temporarily 
separated from his regiment, took part in the battle of 
Brice’s Cross-roads, Miss., June 10, 1864, attached to the 
command of Col. Jeffrey Forrest. The parole which he 
received is here given to show the form in which such 
papers were executed: ‘‘Charlotte, N. C., May 4, 186s. 
In accordance with the terms of the military convention, 
entered into on the 26th day of April, 1865, between Gen. 
Jos. E. Johnston, commanding the Confederate army, 
and Maj.-Gen. W. T. Sherman, commanding the United 
States army in North Carolina, J. W. Carter, private, 
Company E, Ninth regiment Alabama cavalry, Confed- 
erate States army, has given his solemn obligation not 
to take up arms against the government of the United 
States until properly released from this obligation, and 
is permitted to return to his home, not to be disturbed 
by the United States authorities so long as he observe 
this obligation and obey the laws in force where he may 
reside. (Signed) Edw. Walcott, Special Commissioner. 
W.E. Thompson, Captain, Confederate States army, Com- 
manding Regiment.’’ After being paroled Private Car- 
ter returned to north Alabama, and engaged in the efforts 
usual in that period to obtain a living, but soon entered 
upon a business career as a merchant, residing at Leigh- 
ton, then at Florence, and in 1870 removing to Nashville, 
where, since 1876, he has been prominent in the wholesale 
trade. In 1897 he built a shoe factory at Nashville, cov- 
ering some seven acres of ground, at a cost of $40,000 to 
$50,000, which is in successful operation under his 
direction, with a capacity of 2,400 pairs of shoes a day, 
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. This establishment is a credit to the city and State, and 
sends its product to all parts of the United States. 


Stoddert Caruthers, of Jackson, a prominent attorney, 
who in his youth was a soldier under Forrest and 
Wheeler, is a native of the city where he now resides, 
born February 21, 1845, son of James and Frances (Mc- 
Corry) Caruthers. His father, who was educated for the 
law, but did not practice, was a soldier of the war of 
1812, and his grandfather, Joseph Caruthers, served under 
Washington in the war of the Revolution, and was pres- 
ent at the surrender of Cornwallis. Stoddert Caruthers 
was educated at the West Tennessee college, but left his 
books at the age of seventeen years to enlist in a cavalry 
company, composed of boys, the oldest of whom, John S. 
Groves, the captain, was eighteen years of age. This 
became Company G, Ninth regiment Tennessee cavalry, 
of Forrest’s first brigade. With it young Caruthers served 
under General Forrest until after the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, then under Wheeler until detached under Gen- 
eral Martin in east Tennessee. Rejoining Wheeler at 
Resaca, he served in the Atlanta campaign in Kelly’s 
brigade, and afterward under Forrest during Hood’s 
campaign against Nashville, and until his surrender at 
Gainesville, Ala., in 1865. At the close of the war he 
returned home, and entering the law school at Cumber- 
land university, was graduated in June, 1867. He has 
ever since been engaged in the practice of law, attaining 
a high rank in his profession, and wide influence as a cit- 
izen. By appointment, in 1888; he served as attorney- 
general for the Eleventh judicial circuit of west Tennes- 
see. His wife is Ella C., daughter of Judge Milton 
Brown, of Jackson. 


Shelby V. Caulk, of Memphis, a veteran of the army 
of the Trans-Mississippi department, was born in Desha 
county, Ark., October 1, 1844. His military service 
began in the spring of 1861, as a member of the battery 
of Capt. Henry C. West, Woodruff’s Arkansas battalion 
light artillery, and he shared the record of this command 
throughout the entire period of the war in the Trans- 
Mississippi department. Among the engagements in 
which he took part were Prairie Grove, Boston Mountain, 
Van Buren, Mansura, and Thibodeauville. He made an 
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honorable record as a private, and was continuously on 
duty until March, 1865, when, being at home on a fur- 
lough, he was captured and imprisoned at Little Rock 
for three months. In 1874 Mr. Caulk made his home at 
Memphis, where he has since resided, his occupation 
being that of traveling salesman in Arkansas. Heisa 
member of the Confederate historical association, and of 
Company A, Confederate veterans, and highly regarded 
by his comrades. 


Irvine K. Chase, of Nashville, had a varied career in 
different departments of the Confederate States service. 
Born in Laurens district, S. C., in 1843, he lived in boy- 
hood at Washington, his father being in the United States 
government service. In April, 1861, he enlisted as a 
private in the Second regiment South Carolina volun- 
teers, with which he fought at the first battle of Manas- 
sas, and continued on duty until his health failed in the 
summer of 1862. Subsequently he was for atime attached 
to the Treasury department under Secretary Memminger. 
In January, 1864, he entered the navy, and sailed to 
Europe, where he intended to ship on the Alabama, but 
failing in that was assigned at Paris as purser of the 
steamer Heroine, a blockade runner. After its first trip 
the steamer was unable to leave Mobile, and Chase re- 
turned to Virginia and joined Mosby’s cavalry, in the 
fall of 1864, enlisting asa private in Capt. Walter Frank- 
land’s company. He served under Colonel Mosby until 
the close of hostilities and was paroled at Winchester, 
April 26, 1865. Since the war he has been engaged in 
business at Richmond, Baltimore and Nashville, having 
been a resident of the latter city over thirty years. 


Major John A. Cheatham was born at Nashville, Tenn., 
June 6, 1826. He was the fifth of eleven children of 
Leonard Pope Cheatham, among whom there were two 
other sons: Benjamin Franklin (‘‘Marse Frank’’), corps 
commander of the army of Tennessee, and Felix Robert- 
son, one of the most charming and popular civilians of 
his day. His father was a leading lawyer and politician, 
who served in the Indian wars under Andrew Jackson, and 
was postmaster at Nashville during the administration 
of President Polk; his mother was a descendant of the 
leader of the pioneer settlement of Nashville—Gen. 
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James Robertson; and his grandfather, Andrew Cheat- 
ham, was, with his seven brothers, among the earliest 
settlers in Robertson county, coming from Virginia. 
John A. was the ‘‘quiet one’’ of the brothers. His boy- 
hood days were divided between city and country life, 
the latter being his preference, and when he was twenty 
years old he and his brother Frank became planters in 
Arkansas. A few months later they returned to assist 
their father in the Nashville postoffice, and John A. held 
a clerkship four years, and under the succeeding Whig 
official was assistant postmaster two years. In June, 
1852, enfeebled in health, he resigned and embarked in 
business in Arkansas as a merchant. When the war 
came on he was advised that he could not do a soldier’s 
duty in the field, because of a crippled foot and health 
yet infirm, but upon Lincoln’s second call for troops he 
began a canvass of his (home) county to raise a com- 
pany, working with his friend, Felix Robertson, who 
was elected captain. At Little Rock the company was 
assigned to Carroll’s Eighteenth Arkansas, and Cheat- 
ham signed the enlistment roll as a private for the war. 
Of this part of his career his wartime notebook has pre- 
served these facts: ‘*‘February 24, 1862, made second 
sergeant Company E; held the place until April roth, 
when I was paid for the same $25.50. Within this period 
also was on regimental ordnance duty and was ordered 
by brigade commander to return home and canvass the 
county for ‘any sort of guns.’ April roth, made brigade 
ordnance officer. May 6th, received pay for duties, 26 
days, $112.58; returned to old regiment and was made 
adjutant. July 26th, received pay for duties done, 
2 months, 24 days, $280.00, and was ordered to report to 
General Cheatham.’’ Thereafter he was associated with 
his brother and the army of Tennessee, serving as ord- 
nance officer of Cheatham’s division during the Kentucky 
campaign, and the subsequent operations under Bragg 
and J. E. Johnston, until some one in the war depart- 
ment decreed that all field ordnance officers should be 
graduates of some chemical laboratory, when he resigned 
and was appointed as aide-de-camp, with the rank of 
major, on General Cheatham’s staff. He was on this 
latter duty to the end, and was surrendered with the 
command in North Carolina, April 26, 1865. Major 
Cheatham was taken from the ranks before he had had 
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an opportunity, personally, to harm a ‘‘Yankee,’’ but it 
is related in Captain Mathes’ book, ‘‘The Old Guard in 
Gray,’’ that he is entitled to credit for the destructive 
work at the celebrated ‘‘dead angle,’’ at Kenesaw Mount- 
ain. When the Federals had secured positions danger- 
ously near our log works, and a night attack was feared, 
Major Cheatham suggested a line of men with torches 
ready for the match, along the threatened line. The 
attack was made, and the flaming torches, being held 
aloft, enabled the Confederates to aim their guns as true 
as if by sunlight. The ingenious expedient was per- 
fectly successful, and the enemy was driven back with 
heavy loss. This ‘‘flash-light’’ invention was a bright 
page in Major Cheatham’s war record. His life since 
the war has been characterized by the same unobtrusive 
and faithful performance of duty which was observed in 
the time of fiery trial. In 1875 he was made deputy 
warden, in charge of State convicts, at Battle Creek coal 
mine, and in 1880 he went on duty at Tracy City. In 
January, 1882, he left that position, and going to Mem- 
phis, was subsequently married to Mrs. Charlotte Wall 
Cheatham, widow of a kinsman and the sweetheart of his 
early manhood. Since then he has lived at his beautiful 
home in the eastern suburbs of Memphis. He takes a 
great interest in association with his old comrades; is a 
member of the Confederate historical society; was an 
active member of Company A, until he lost a leg, when 
he became an honorary member, and is also an honorary 
member of Frank Cheatham bivouac. Throughout his 
life he has enjoyed the love and confidence of his friends, 
who have always found in him the soul of honesty and 
truthfulness. 


Thomas H. Cheek, of Chattanooga, a well-known man- 
ufacturer, was born in Rappahannock county, Va., in 
1836. His father, Elijah Cheek, son of George Cheek, 
a native of North Carolina, moved with his family to the 
west, before the war, and took a conspicuous paft in 
organizing and equipping the Arkansas regiment, first 
commanded by the gallant Pat Cleburne. At the organ- 
ization of the Confederate States, Thomas H. was engaged 
in steamboating on the Mississippi river, and had a tech- 
nical and practical knowledge of machinery, which he 
promptly devoted to the benefit of the new confederacy. 


HAMPTON J, CHENEY 
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He enlisted as a private in Captain May’s company of 
Forrest’s cavalry, but was at once transferred to the ord- 
nance department, with orders to report to Colonel Hunt, 
at Columbus, Miss. He was on duty there a year, and 
after the battle of Shiloh was stationed at Selma, Ala., 
where a part of his duty was the establishment of four 
saw-mills for the manufacture of lumber for the Confed- 
erate war vessels, Alabama and Tennessee. For the 
equipment of these vessels he was also detailed to go to 
Yazoo City and dismantle the boats there of their ma- 
chinery. Subsequently he reported to Col. James Cum- 
mings, of the commissary department, and was detailed 
to take charge of the grist-mill at Marietta, Ga., where 
he continued until Sherman’s advance into Georgia, 
when the mill was removed to Macon. It was in opera- 
tion until Wilson’s raid, at the close of the war. Subse- 
quently Mr. Cheek engaged in milling at Marietta, asa 
member of the firm of Cook & Cheek, operating the 
famous Kenesaw Mills, until 1887, when he removed to 
Chattanooga, and embarked in the buying and warchous- 
ing of grain. He built the Central elevator at Chatta- 
nooga, and is recognized as a leader in the grain trade of 
the South. In 1859 Mr. Cheek was married to Mary M. 
Reid, of Moulton, Ala., and they have one child, Mary, 
wife of Arthur E. Davenport, a member of the firm of 
which Mr. Cheek is the head. 


Major Hampton Johnson Cheney, of Nashville, was 
born at Cheneyville, Rapides parish, La., in 1836. Dur- 
ing his infancy his father died, and his mother, a native 
of Virginia, brought him to Nashville, where he was 
reared. In 1858 he was graduated at the Kentucky mil- 
itary institute, near Frankfort, and returning to Nash- 
ville he purchased a farm home near the city, and was 
married to Amanda, daughter of Col. Madison Stratton. 
Responding promptly to the call of his State, in the spring 
of 1861, he organized a company in April, of which he 
was elected captain. It was mustered in as Company 
C, Second Tennessee infantry, Col. W. B. Bate. He 
commanded his company on the Potomac river, at the 
battle of First Manassas, and during the subsequent 
service of his regiment in Virginia, returning to the West 
in time to participate in the battle of Shiloh, where the 
Second fought gallantly and suffered considerable loss. 
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After Shiloh and the reorganization he accepted the posi- 
tion of assistant adjutant-general.on the staff of Brig. - 
Gen. John C. Brown. He participated, with Brown’s 
brigade, in the battle of Perryville and the Kentucky cam- 
paign, Murfreesboro and the Tullahoma campaign, Chick- 
amauga, Lookout Mountain and Missionary Ridge. At 
Lookout Mountain General Brown also commanded Stev- 
enson’s division, and Captain Cheney, in the performance 
of duty, was slightly wounded. During the Hundred 
Days’ campaign in Georgia General Brown was succes- 
sively in command of his own brigade, Hindman’s divi- 
sion and Bate’s division, and Captain Cheney served as 
adjutant-general of these various commands in all the 
battles from Dalton to Jonesboro, receiving another 
wound at Powder Spring. At Franklin his old chief fell 
desperately wounded, and during the remainder of Hood’s 
Tennessee campaign he was upon the staff of General 
Bate. His gallantry and efficiency during these great 
campaigns won him promotion to the rank of major, and 
frequent commendation in the official reports. Accom- 
panying the army to the Carolinas he participated in its 
last campaign, and at the surrender was the ranking 
officer of the old Second Tennessee. At this time he was 
the recipient of letters from Generals Bate and Brown 
indicating the esteem in which he was held by those gal- 
lant Tennesseeans: 


STATESVILLE, N. C., May 8, 1865. 
Dear Major: You are the ranking officer left of the old Second 
Tennessee regiment. Watch over what is left of her. 
Your friend, 
Wo. B. Bate, Major-General. 


HEADQUARTERS Brown’s Division, May 5, 1865. 
Dear Major: In severing the military association subsisting be- 
tween us for nearly three years, permit me to thank you for your 
able, intelligent and efficient services, which contributed largely to 
whatever reputation may have been earned by my command and 
myself. I part with you as one of the dearest friends I have on 
earth. Yours truly, 
Joun C. Brown, Major-General. 


After the return home he was engaged in commercial 
pursuits, until appointed assistant postmaster under 
Cleveland’s first administration. He was elected to the 
Forty-eighth general assembly of the State, as senator, 
in 1893, and resigned during his second session to accept 
the postmastership of Nashville, tendered by President 
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Cleveland. He is an active member of B. F. Cheatham 
bivouac, Confederate veterans. 


Captain John Whitsitt Childress, of Nashville, judge 
of the Second circuit court of Davidson county, a veteran 
of the First battalion Tennessee infantry, was born at 
Murfreesboro, April 20, 1845. In August, 1861, he en- 
tered the military school at Nashville under Bushrod 
Johnson, but in October following ran away, with twelve 
of his fellow students, to Bowling Green, Ky., and en- 
listed in the Confederate service. He was assigned to 
duty as drill master with the rank and pay of first lieuten- 
ant, but soon afterward was taken with typhoid fever 
which detained him at home until about December 2oth. 
He then reported for duty at Bowling Green and was or- 
. dered on drill duty at Fort Donelson, where he was sur- 
renderedin February. As a prisoner of war he was held 
at Camp Chase and Johnson’s Island, Ohio, until about 
the middle of September, 1862, then being exchanged at 
Vicksburg. There he found the First battalion, with 
which he had acted as drillmaster at Donelson, and en- 
listing in it, was appointed adjutant. In this capacity 
he served during the remainder of the war, through all 
the consolidations of the battalion, and at the final con- 
solidation at Greensboro, N. C., in April, 1865, when all 
the Tennessee regiments present were united in four, he 
was made captain of the color company of the First regi- 
ment, Col. Oliver A. Bradshaw. Among the engage- 
ments in which he took part were Fort Donelson; the 
naval attack on Port Hudson in April, 1863; Raymond, 
Jackson, and Chickasaw Bayou, Miss.; Missionary Ridge, 
Dalton, Resaca, New Hope Church, Peachtree Creek, 
Atlanta, Jonesboro, Dalton (October, 1864), Spring Hill, 
Franklin and Bentonville. He was several times wounded, 
slightly at Raymond, severely in the right leg at New 
Hope Church, badly hurt by a spent ball at Atlanta, and 
at Franklin wounded in the head. The Tennessee bri- 
gade surrendered at High Point, N. C., and marched to 
Greeneville, Tenn., whence he went by train to Murfrees- 
boro. In 1867 he journeyed overland toward California, 
but on reaching Colorado turned back and went to 
Europe, traveling on the continent and in the East for 
fifteen months. Returning, he studied law, and was 
admitted to practice in 1868, and became prominent in his 
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with that noted raider until captured at Cynthiana, Ky., 
in the summer of 1864. He was held at Louisville as a 
prisoner of war about three months, and then sent to 
Nashville, where he was released on parole, with orders 
to report to the provost marshal at that city on the first 
of every month. This parole he was compelled to keep, 
on account of the absence of an opportunity for exchange, 
until the close of hostilities. He then resumed his occu- 
pation of farming, in Sumner county, and so continued 
until 1871, when he made his home at Nashville and en- 
tered the service of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis railroad. Heis connected with the freight depart- 
ment of this company at Nashville, and is a popular 
official. 


Micajah Henry Clark is descended from Capt. Chris- 
topher Clark, an Englishman who, tradition has it, first 
settled in the island of Barbadoes, where a Christopher 
Clark is recorded as a land holder and the owner of thirty 
negro servants, in 1680, and probably moved to Virginia 
about1700. Being wealthy, he bought from the crown in 
1702 and later, as recorded in the land office at Richmond, 
Va., some 50,000 acres or more, mainly in the then 
county of Hanover, afterward subdivided into Louisa and 
Albemarle counties. His home place was at Green 
Spring, Louisa county, though most of his lands lay in 
Albemarle. He opened a road to his Albemarle lands, 
known to this day as ‘‘Clark’s track.’’ He left a large 
estate, his will equalizing among his children. The last 
portion of it, dated August 14, 1741, was probated in 
Louisa county, May 28, 1754. His wife’s name was 
Penelope. He left the following children: Edward, 
Agnes (married Benjamin Johnson), Rachel (married 
Thomas Moorman), Sarah (married Col. Charles Lynch, 
Sr.), Micaiah (married Judith Adams), Bowling, and 
Elizabeth (married Joseph Anthony). Micaiah (or 
Micajah) was born at Green Spring, Sept. 16, 1716, and 
married Judith Adams, born October, 1718. Their chil- 
dren were: Christopher, born 1737; Robert, born June 
3, 1738; Mourning, born 1740; Micajah, botn 1741; John, 
born 1743; Edward, born 1745; Penelope, born 1747; 
Judith, born 1749; Bowling, born1751; Elizabeth, born 
1754; James, born 1757; William, born 1760. Robert 
married Susan Henderson. Christopher Clark, of Bed- 
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ford county, Va., a distinguished lawyer and member of 
congress, and James Clark, governor of Kentucky, were 
two of their sons. Bowling married Elizabeth Cheadle; 
James, Cheadle; William, Judith Cheadle; all three 
daughters of Col. Tarleton Cheadle, of the British army, 
who settled in Virginia before the Revolutionary war. 
Micajah Clark, Sr., was also a large buyer of crown land 
in Albemarle and Bedford counties and left a good estate 
in land and servants to each of histwelve children. Many 
of his descendants have been prominent in war and states- 
manship, among whom were Gen. John B. Clark, Jr., of 
Missouri, and Gen. James Clark Dearing, of Virginia, in 
the Confederate army. The children of William Clark 
and Judith Cheadle were James I. Clark (married Mar- 
garet Lewis), Micajah Clark, born January 28, 1788 (mar- 
ried Caroline Virginia Harris, of Richmond, Va., Decem- 
ber 29, 1819), Jacob (married, without issue), Lucy, died 
young. Major James I. Clark moved his family, with a 
large colony, to Pike county, Mo., where many of his de- 
scendants now live. Micajah Clark was one of the most 
distinguished physicians of his day, and settled at Rich- 
mond, Va. Thechildren of Dr. Micajah Clark and C. V. 
(Harris) Clark were: William James, Sarah Ellyson, 
Mary Elizabeth, Micajah Henry, Caroline Virginia, Ellen 
Douglas, Henry Auburn, Lewis Rogers, David Branch, 
Emily Auburn. Ellen Douglas Clark married, first, 
A. C. Layne, lieutenant United States army during 
wat with Mexico, who left one child, Mary Douglas 
Layne; married, second, Maj. W. J. Johnson, Con- 
federate States army, left two children, Cameron 
Johnson and Virginia Lewis Johnson. Lewis Rogers 
Clark served through the war between the States in 
the Forty-ninth and Tenth Tennessee regiments, was 
senior captain of latter, and declined a _ lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy of several consolidated regiments at 
Greensboro, N. C., as the war was about toend. David 
Branch Clark served through the war in the Second 
Howitzers of Richmond, Va. Micajah Henry Clark was 
born at Richmond, Va., September 4, 1830, and married, 
July 30, 1861, Elizabeth Watts Kerr, of Lynchburg, Va., 
a noted beauty. Their children are Lucy Norvell and 
Morris Kerr. Lucy Norvell married Edward S. Munford, 
late captain Company H, First Tennessee regiment, now 
of Atlanta, Ga. Their children are Elizabeth Henry, 
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Edward Samuel, and William Barbee. Morris Kerr Clark, 
late lieutenant-colonel First Tennessee regiment, mar- 
ried, first, Frances Pendleton Barker, and had one son, 
Micajah Henry Clark, Jr.; married second, Cornelia 
Saunders, and hadtwochildren, Morris Kerr and Dorothy. 
The subject of this sketch, Micajah Henry Clark, first 
served the Confederacy as clerk in the medical purveyor’s 
office, afterward as chief and confidential clerk in the 
executive office. Enrolled with other clerksin the Third 
Virginia battalion, L. D. T., he helped to repel the Dahl- 
gren raiders and served at various times in the trenches 
around Richmond, Va. At the evacuation of Richmond 
he packed the papers of the executive office, and as a 
member of the President’s party conveyed them to Dan- 
ville, Va., where the capital of the Confederate States 
was established until the surrender of Gen. R. E. Lee’s 
army, when President, cabinet and party went to Greens- 
boro, N. C., where he was placed in command of the 
President’s guard of disabled soldiers, and, under orders 
given by Gen. G. T. Beauregard, formed a wagon train 
to carry provisions and baggage for the party on its way 
south. At Charlotte, N. C., President Davis gave him a 
staff appointment with appropriate military rank, and he 
carried his train and quartermaster stores to Abbeville, 
S. C., and Washington, Ga. At the latter place, on May 
4, 1865, the President appointed Postmaster-General John 
H. Reagan acting secretary of the treasury, and Clark 
acting treasurer of the Confederate States. They jointly 
took charge of the treasury trains, all the gold, silver, 
bullion, bonds, notes and documents being turned over 
to them, and under warrants from the acting secretary 
disbursed specie and bullion, and wound up the matters 
of the treasury department, taking proper receipts for all 
the disbursements to the troops and commissary depart- 
ment. Secretary Reagan and Acting Treasurer Clark 
parted from Secretary of War John C. Breckinridge at 
midnight of the 4th of May, at Washington, Ga., and 
caught up to the President’s now greatly diminished party 
with his train at sunrise next morning. Below Sanders- 
ville, Ga., on the morning of May 7th, the President, 
having unpleasant news from Mrs. Davis’ party, which 
was traveling south on a parallel road, declared his in- 
tention of ‘‘abandoning everything on wheels’’ and gave 
Clark his final orders, who took the train into Florida, 
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and learning positively from Mrs. Senator Yulee of the 
capture of the President and Mrs. Davis and their par- 
ties, broke up his train and disbanded his party on Mr. 
Yulee’s plantation, near Archer’s Station, in Alachua 
county, and returned to Abbeville to arrange to secure 
the papers of the executive office, which he had left in 
the safe, trusty hands of Mrs. Col. S. J. Leavy. It so 
happened that M. H. Clark’s commission as acting treas- 
urer of the Confederate States was the last official sig- 
nature of Jefferson Davis as President of the Southern 
Confederacy, and it is deposited in the Confederate 
museum at Richmond, Va. President Davis honored 
Mr. Clark with two personal visits at his home in Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. In 1874, to the throngs who crowded to his 
receptions, he graciously said that ‘‘Colonel Clark: was 
tried and true, faithful to the bitter end.’’ On November 
22, 1886, he wrote in the guest book, ‘‘ May God’s blessing 
rest upon the friends whose fidelity was most expressed 
in my adversity. Cordially, Jefferson Davis.’’ As W. H. 
Clark was on self-imposed duty, watching over the papers 
of the executive office until December, 1865, he never 
gave his parole and is not technically ‘‘a prisoner of 
war,’’ like others of the Confederate armies, who gave 
their parole of honor not to bear arms against the United 
States until regularly exchanged. Mr. Clark has, in 
various writings, given touching accounts of President 
Davis’ courageous Christian bearing during the long 
retreat from Virginia through Georgia, laying aside 
his own griefs and burdens of care, and seeking to 
inspire the people with fortitude and console them 
for the loss of their dearest hopes, after their great 
sacrifices of life and property. In the beginning 
of the great struggle they pledged te the ‘‘cause’”’ 
‘their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor.”’’ 
The two first were spent freely, but in vain, but 
the last remains to the Southern people, bright and 
untarnished forevermore. 


Major Frederick Claybrooke, a hero of the Twentieth 
Tennessee, was born September 21, 1837, in Williamson 
county, Tenn., a son of Col. John S. Claybrooke. He 
completed his education at the Nashville military acad- 
emy and in Virginia. On May 27, 1861, he enlisted in a 
company from Williamson county, known as the Webb 
Tenn. 87, 
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Guards, of which he was elected second lieutenant. This 
became Company D, Twentieth regiment, Col. Joel A. 
Battle, which was in Zollicoffer’s campaign in east Ken- 
tucky, and had its first fight at Barboursville. At the 
battle of Fishing Creek, Claybrooke commanded his com- 
pany. The next battle was Shiloh, where Colonel Battle 
was wounded, and in the reorganization which followed, 
when Thomas Benton Smith became colonel, Claybrooke 
was elected captain of his company. Soon afterward, on 
account of the resignation of Lieut.-Col. Jack Gooch, 
wounded at Fishing Creek, he was promoted to major. 
In this rank he served at Vicksburg, and at the battles 
of Baton Rouge and Murfreesboro. In the latter engage- 
ment, December 31st, after Colonel Smith was wounded 
and his brother, John Smith, the color bearer, was killed, 
Claybrooke took a color guard, Isaac Hyde, up behind 
him, and bearing the flag along the line rallied his men, 
and with less than three hundred and fifty charged a 
Federal force of eight hundred on the bluff of Stone’s 
river, driving them back and killing, wounding and 
capturing more than his own numbers. On January 2d 
he led the Twentieth in the charge of Breckinridge’s divi- 
sion when five of the six color guards were shot down. 
At Tullahoma, while in winter quarters, a new flag, 
made by Mrs. Breckinridge from her wedding dress, was 
offered by her to the most gallant regiment in the divi- 
sion, and awarded to the Twentieth Tennessee. At the 
battle of Hoover’s Gap, June 24, 1863, Major Claybrooke 
was mortally wounded by a shell as he rode up to the aid 
of his old company, hotly engaged on the skirmish line. 


James E. Cleary, former chief of the fire department 
of Memphis, and a worthy Confederate veteran, was born 
in County Clare, Ireland, June 2, 1844. Inthe same year 
he was brought by his parents, Patrick and Helen Cleary, 
to America, and they made their home at Memphis, 
where the parents died eight years later. The remainder 
of his boyhood he passed without kinsmen, in a strange 
city, but he was a youth of sturdy character, and it was his 
good fortune to be educated for manhood in the military 
service of the Confederacy. He first attempted to enlist 
with the Memphis boys at Columbus, Ky., but being re- 
jected on account of youth, he became a member, on 
April 6, 1861, of Capt. Marsh Patrick’s company, H of 
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the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) regiment. 
With this command he participated in the battles of Bel- 
mont and Shiloh, serving in the Kentucky campaign, in- 
cluding the battle of Perryville, and on the return to 
Tennessee fought in the great conflict at Murfreesboro. 
In 1863, on account of a disease of the scalp that threat- 
ened his eyesight, he was furloughed indefinitely and 
sent to hospital at Montgomery, Ala., whence he went to 
Hot Springs, Ark., and returned to the army apparently 
cured, but suffering a relapse, was compelled to return to 
the springs. On his second attempt to go to the front he 
was informed of the surrender, and went to Memphis. 
Finding employment after a time in the city fire depart- 
ment, he was distinguished for coolness and bravery, be- 
came captain, and in 1872 was promoted to the position 
of chief, a position which he held until 1884, when he 
accepted from the board of underwriters the office of in- 
spector, which he still holds. He is highly regarded by 
the people of his city, and was once nominated for the 
legislature, but declined to accept. As a member of the 
Confederate historical association he maintains the old 
fraternal relations with his comrades. Captain Cleary 
was married after the war and has eight children. 


Colonel Moses H. Clift, of Chattanooga, was born at 
Soddy, Hamilton county, August 25, 1836. He is a de- 
scendant of James Clift, an Englishman, who came to 
North Carolina in 1712, and whose son, James, served in 
the wars of the Revolution and of 1812, fighting at Cow- 
pens and New Orleans. The latter married a kinswoman 
of Hitchcock, the geologist, and niece of Benjamin 
Franklin. William Clift, the father of Colonel Clift, 
came to Knox county with his father in childhood, settled 
in Hamilton county in 1825, was a colonel of militia and 
a magistrate, and during the war of the Confederacy was 
colonel of the Seventh Tennessee (U.S. V.). His wife 
was Nancy Arwin, daughter of Gen. Moses Brooks, of 
Knox county, a soldier of the Revolution. Col. Moses H. 
Clift was distinguished in his youth for energy and enter- 
prise. Amid his work in farming, flatboating and steam- 
boating he found little opportunity for attending school, 
but nevertheless was able at the age of twenty-two years 
to enter upon the study of law in the office of Judge 
John L. Hopkins, now of Atlanta, and gained admit- 
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tance to practice in 1861, at Chattanooga. At that event- 
ful period he chose the side of the conflict opposed to his 
father, and raised Company H of the Thirty-sixth regi- 
ment Tennessee infantry, of which his brother, J. W. 
Clift, was elected captain. Seven months later he was 
transferred to the Fourth cavalry, Starnes’ regiment, 
Forrest’s old brigade, with which he served until the 
battle of Fort Donelson, when he was promoted to cap- 
tain on the field, and assigned to duty on the staff of 
Colonel Starnes, then commanding the brigade. He con- 
tinued on staff duty throughout the war, with Colonel 
Starnes until the latter was killed at Tullahoma, June, 
1863, and then with Gen. G. G. Dibrell. He was pro- 
moted to major at the battle of Kenesaw Mountain and 
to colonel at Bentonville, N. C., in 1865. Among the 
engagements in which he participated were Fort Donel- 
son, Parker’s Cross-roads, Jackson, Lavergne, Murfrees- 
boro, Chickamauga, Knoxville, Dandridge, Spring Hill, 
Franklin, Pulaski, Philadelphia, Loudon, Saltville, Tun- 
nel Hill, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Cassville, Buckhead 
Church, Waynesboro, Aiken Bridge, Columbia, Greens- 
boro, and Bentonville. He was with Forrest when the 
Streight expedition was captured, and wounded at Fort 
Donelson, where twenty-three holes were cut in his cloth- 
ing by bullets, also at Cassville and Waynesboro. It is 
said that the Federal officer in command at Fort Donel- 
son offered a reward of $5,000 for his capture. After the 
battle of Chickamauga, by order of General Bragg he 
spent several hours inside the Federal lines, across the 
Tennessee river, gaining valuable information, and just 
before the fight at Tunnel Hill, by order of General Johns- 
ton, he again entered the Federal lines, and spent two 
days at home with his father, and three weeks inside the 
lines observing the Federal movements preparatory to the 
advance into Georgia. In 1863, at Chattanooga, he was 
offered the rank of general by General Brage. After the 
close of hostilities Colonel Clift practiced his profession 
for a short time at Fort Valley, Ga., and subsequently at 
Atlanta and Murfreesboro, until December, 1866, when 
he made his permanent home at Chattanooga. His pro- 
fessional career has been very successful, and he also has 
prominent business connections. He has served as 
president of the Soddy, Walden’s Ridge and Citico coal 
companies and as director of the Chattanooga cotton fac- 
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tory, the Citico furnace and the Chattanooga gas com- 
pany, and is amemberof the chamber of commerce. He 
is one of the commissioners of the Chickamauga national 
park, and as a member of the commission committee 
prec’ over the dedication of Tennessee monument. 

e has large real estate and city property interests. As 
an influential Democrat he was a delegate to the national 
conventions of 1876 and 1880, and has held several local 
offices. In 1866 Colonel Clift was married to Attie, 
daughter of Dr. R. F. Cooke. She died in 1876, and 
seven years later he married Florence V., daughter of 
Judge J. R. Parrott, of Cartersville, Ga. The latter was 
a prominent Union man before the war, and candidate 
for presidential elector, but served on the staff of General 
Wofford in 1863-65, and was president of the constitu- 
tional convention of 1868. By these marriages Colonel 
Clift has six children living. 


John F. Cochran, M. D., of Memphis, is a native of 
east Tennessee, where he was among those who testified 
to their loyalty to the State by service in the Confederate 
army during the great war. He was born in Cocke county, 
October 14, 1845, of true American ancestry, one of his 
progenitors being a Captain Shields, of the Revolutionary 
army. He was educated at Holston college, and during 
the early part of the war, on account of his youth, re- 
mained with his books. But in August, 1863, being 
about eighteen years of age, he enlisted in Capt. John J. 
Marshall’s company of cavalry, which served as escort to 
Gen. S. B. Buckner until after the battle of Chicka- 
mauga. He was then detailed as orderly to the military 
court of General Buckner’s corps, a position he filled 
for eight months. Subsequently he served with Lynch’s 
battery in southwest Virginia and east Tennessee, until 
April 12, 1865, when his command was disbanded by 
Gen. John Echols, at Christianburg, Va., and the men 
sent to their homes without parole. This procedure 
proved great injustice, and subjected them to serious 
annoyance. Young Cochran, on his return to his home. 
which was in a strongly Union section, being without a 
parole, was arrested by the Federals as a deserter, 
imprisoned for a month, and finally released only on 
condition of taking the ironclad oath. When peace was 
restored he completed his education at Emory and 
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Henry college, Virginia, and in 1868 went to Memphis 
and began the study of medicine, in which he was grad- 
uated in 1871 by the Memphis medical college. The first 
fifteen years of his professional career were passed at 
Bartlett, Tenn., but since 1886 he has been engaged in 
the practice at Memphis, with notable success. He is 
a member of the Tri-State, State and county medical 
societies. By his marriage, in 1872, to Mattie Mercer, 
Dr. Cochran has a son and two daughters. 


Captain John W. Cochran, a prominent citizen of 
Memphis and gallant Confederate soldier, who died at 
that city January 14, 1899, was a native of Virginia, born 
in Washington county, May 24, 1835. He was the son of 
Conley Cochran and his wife, Nancy Cassidy, who were 
born and married in Ireland, first located in Virginia on 
coming to America, and moved to Shelby county, Tenn., 
in 1844. John W., the youngest of thirteen children, be- 
gan his self-maintenance at eleven years of age, at nine- 
teen began clerking in Memphis, and in 1859 became a 
partner in the firm of M. E. Cochran & Bro. When the 
war commenced he enlisted in the sixty days’ company: 
of Captain McDonald, which, at the expiration of its en- 
listment, was reorganized under Captain Cole,and attached 
to the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) regiment, as 
Company L. Of this company he was elected second 
lieutenant, and at the reorganization, in 1862, captain. 
After three months’ service in command of his company 
he was detailed on court martial duty on the staff of Gen- 
eral Preston Smith, with whom he was when the general 
was killed at Chickamauga. Subsequently he was as- 
signed to duty on the staff of Gen. Joseph Wheeler, with 
whom he served until the close of the war. His service, 
covered a period of four years and three months, without’ 
a furlough, included gallant service on many battlefields,. 
and was distinguished by devotion to the cause of his 
State. After his parole at Gainesville, Ala., in May, 
1865, he returned home and soon, in partnership with a 
brother, established a lumber business which flourished 
until 1875. He then became connected with the cotton 
seed oil industry, in which he achieved great success. 
Beginning as secretary and treasurer of the Memphis Oil 
company, he became interested in many plants in Arkan- 
sas, and upon the organization of the American Cotton 
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Oil trust company, in 1883, was one of the trustees. He 
was also president of the Penola and Hanauer oil com- 
panies, for twelve years president of the German bank, 
a director of the Mammoth Springs improvement com- 
pany, and at the time of his death president of the Man- 
hattan savings bank and trust company, of which he was 
one of the original directors. His death was sincerely 
lamented. His career as a Confederate soldier and his 
business life—intelligent, energetic, successful and 
blameless—had earned him the respect of the commu- 
nity. Mr. Cochran left surviving him his wife, Ida C. 
Williams, to whom he was married December 20, 1866. 
She was born at Memphis, the daughter of Joseph C. and 
Lavinia Rogerson Williams, both natives of North Caro- 
ey and connected with some of the best families of that 
tate: 


Captain Mark Sterling Cockrill, of Nashville, former 
president of Cheatham bivouac, and trustee of the Sol- 
diers’ Home, was born in Davidson county, Tenn., May 
29, 1838. He was graduated at the Western military insti- 
tute, Nashville, in 1859, and in May, 1861, enlisted with 
Company A, First regiment Tennessee artillery. His 
company was an eight-gun battery, with two first lieu- 
tenants, of which he was one, and was attached to the 
command of General Zollicoffer, under whom it took 
part in the battle of Fishing Creek, where Lieutenant 
Cockrill was in command of the only artillery engaged. 
Subsequently, under the command of General Statham, 
he was in battle at Shiloh, and was wounded in the head 
by a fragment of shell. Upon the reorganization of the 
army at Corinth, following the battle of Shiloh, he was 
assigned by General Bragg to duty in the ordnance de- 
partment at headquarters, with the rank of first lieuten- 
ant. Soon afterward he was detailed by General Bragg 
to investigate the ordnance stores at Mobile and other 
points along the Mobile & Ohio railroad, with a view of 
forwarding them to the army at Corinth, and when the 
movement northward was determined upon, he was in- 
trusted with the transportation of the entire ordnance 
stores of the army from Tupelo, and other depots, to 
Mobile, by boat to Montgomery, Ala., and thence by rail 
to Chattanooga, an important duty which he successfully 
performed. During the Kentucky campaign, which fol- 
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lowed, he was in charge of the reserve ordnance of Gen- 
eral Cheatham’s division, stored at Bryantsville tempo- 
rarily so that wagons might be used for the collection of 
provisions, and thus missed the battle of Perryville, the 
only one in the history of the army of Tennessee at which 
he was not present on duty. He served at General 
Bragg’s headquarters until the winter of 1862, thence 
until in 1863 as ordnance officer of Brown’s brigade, and 
during the remainder of the war as ordnance officer of 
Stevenson’s division. In April, 1865, he was promoted 
to captain and transferred to Brown’s (formerly Cle- 
burne’s) division, but was surrendered with Stevenson’s 
division at Greensboro, N. C., May rst. On May 20, 
1865, he was married at Salem, N. C., to Mary H., 
daughter of John Calvin Goodloe, of Alabama. Aftera 
trip to New York they returned to Davidson county, 
where he was engaged in farming and stock-raising on 
an extensive scale until 1887. Since then he has resided 
at West Nashville, mainly engaged in real estate busi- 
ness, and serving as president of the Nashville land and 
improvement company, and director in the City savings 
bank. Before coming to the city he served twelve years 
as magistrate, and one term in the legislature by election 
in 1884. Captain Cockrill was the first president of the 
Tennessee Confederate soldiers’ home for a period of 
four years and eight months, during which the Soldiers’ 
home was built on the Hermitage farm, twelve miles 
from Nashville, the legislature appropriating $25,000 for 
that purpose. Of this institution he is one of the nine 
trustees, and one of the executive committee of three to 
whom is intrusted its management. He was one of the 
earliest members of Cheatham bivouac, and its president 
in 1897-8, and is serving his fourth term as chaplain of 
Company B, Confederate veterans, of the State militia. 


Captain Edmund A. Cole, of Memphis, a veteran of 
two wars, born in Giles county, Tenn., December 5, 
1824, was, at the time of preparation of this work, still a 
man of active habits and ably performing the duties of 
secretary of the Memphis bar and law library association. 
He is the son of David Robinson Cole, a native of Bed- 
ford county, Va., and son of a Revolutionary soldier, 
who married Mary, daughter of Robert Anderson, an 
officer of the Revolutionary army, and going to Kentucky 
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with the pioneer settlers of that State, removed thence 
to Tennessee and finally to Mississippi, where they died. 
A brother of his mother was Samuel R. Anderson, lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the First Tennessee regiment in the 
war with Mexico, major-general of State troops in 1861, 
and later a brigadier-general in the Confederate service. 
In early manhood Captain Cole studied law, and was ad- 
mitted to practice at the age of twenty-one years. When 
war was declared with Mexico he enlisted in the Third 
Louisiana regiment, and two of his brothers, Andrew J. 
and Samuel A., in the Mississippi regiment of Col. Jeff- 
erson Davis, and a fourth brother, Robert A., in the First 
Tennessee regiment. Samuel A. died from disease con- 
tracted in Mexico, and Robert A., who was wounded at 
Monterey, survived to serve asa surgeon in the Confeder- 
ate war, and was with the troops surrendered at Island 
No. 10, but escaped. After serving in the Mexican war, 
Edmund A. Cole made the overland trip to the gold 
fields of California in 1849, as second in command of the 
party with which he crossed the plains, and remained in 
the West about two years. He embarked on a sail 
vessel from San Francisco bound for Panama on his re- 
turn home and was shipwrecked off the coast of the Gulf 
of California with four companions. He then crossed 
Mexico into Texas and took a vessel at Indianola for 
New Orleans. At that early day this was a hazardous 
trip. At the time of the ill-fated Lopez expedition to 
Cuba, he and a friend arranged to join it, but fortunately 
were delayed on the eve of starting to await a letter from 
General Quitman, and the expedition set out without 
them. Making his home at Memphis, in 1857, he en- 
gaged in planting in the Mississippi valley until early in 
1862, when he entered the Confederate service as captain 
of the Maynard Rifles, which was assigned to the One 
Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) Tennessee regiment, 
as Company L. At the battle of Shiloh, said Lieut.-Col. 
Marcus J. Wright, ‘“‘Capt. E. A. Cole and his company, 
but a few weeks in service, bore themselves like veter- 
ans during the two days’ battle.’’ Gen. Preston Smith 
also commended his gallant conduct. The company was 
particularly conspicuous on the skirmish line. Captain 
Cole commanded Company L during the Kentucky cam- 
paign, fighting at Richmond and Perryville, and re- 
mained in the service until 1864, when, on account of con- 
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tinuing ill health, he resigned, several months after the 
surgeons had assured him that his disease was likely to 
cause immediate death. Since the close of hostilities he 
has resided at Memphis, except three years upon a 
plantation in Mississippi. He was clerk and master of 
the chancery court for eight years. He has survived 
two attacks of the yellow fever, in 1873 and 1878. 


William R. Cole, M. D., of Jackson, is a native of 
North Carolina, born in Chatham county in 1837. His 
father, Herbert Cole, was a native of the same State, 
where he lived until arrested by Federal soldiers, while 
only a citizen, and carried to prison at Camp Chase, 
where he died in 1863. William R. Cole graduated at 
the university of Nashville in 1841. In the spring of 
1861 he enlisted in the Ninth regiment Georgia infantry, 
and accompanied it to Virginia, where it was assigned to 
the brigade of General Bartow, in the Shenandoah valley 
under Gen. J. E. Johnston. He participated in the first 
battle of Manassas, July 21, 1861, and subsequently was 
disabled for duty by a serious attack of fever. Aftera 
protracted illness he was transferred to the army of 
Tennessee, in which he served first as hospital steward 
and later as assistant surgeon of the Thirty-ninth regi- 
ment Georgia infantry, Cumming’s brigade, Stevenson’s 
division. Toward the last he served under Gen. Joe 
Wheeler, and surrendered at Augusta, Ga., May 8, 1865. 
After the close of hostilities Dr. Cole practiced his pro- 
fession for several years, then engaged in farming a 
short time, and finally accepted a position in the car 
department of the Illinois Central railroad company. 
His present postoffice address is Jackson, Tenn. 


Charles H. Collier, of Memphis, formerly of the Con- 
federate States navy, was born at Hampton, Va., August 
25, 1846, son of Charles M. Collier, a native of Virginia 
and an officer of the old United States navy. He was 
educated at the Hampton military institute, at fourteen 
years ofage joined the United States navy, and in 1862 
entered the Confederate navy as third assistant 
engineer, being promoted to second assistant engineer 
in 1863. He was in the service to the end of the war, 
first under Commodore Maury on the Richmond, on tor- 
pedo duty, then at Charleston harbor, successively on 
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the Huntress, the Stono, and the flagship Charleston, as 
acting first assistant engineer, under Commodore Tucker: 
was ordered to the cruiser Florida, but was prevented 
from serving by an attack of yellow fever, and finally 
was ordered to the Stonewall, at Havana, but on arriv- 
ing there found the vessel in the hands of the Spanish 
government and the war at an end. Subsequently he 
sailed with Capt. J. N. Maffitt, on the Owl, to Nova 
Scotia, and thence returned home. He has resided at 
Memphis since 1872. 


Colonel Cowles Myles Collier, a native of Hampton, 
Va., was, at the breaking out of the civil war, attached 
to the United States coast survey schooner Varina, then 
at the New York navy yard. He had been in the service 
of the United States since 1853. On the withdrawal of 
Virginia from the Union, proceeding to Richmond, Va., 
he offered his services to the State, and was commis- 
sioned by the governor lieutenant of marines in the navy 
of Virginia. On the consolidation of the State forces 
with those of the Confederate States he was commis- 
sioned lieutenant, corps of artillery, in the regular army 
of the Confederate States. He served through the cam- 
paignin Virginia till October, 1861, when he was sent to 
Fort Lowry, on the Rappahannock, which he later com- 
manded. In1863 he wason duty at Augusta arsenal, and 
while thus stationed was promoted to captain. Thence 
he was ordered to the army of the Tennessee, under 
Gen. J. E. Johnston, and he participated in the various 
operations of that army as chief of ordnance of 
artillery of General Hood’s, afterward General 
Lee’s corps. His last service was as commandant 
of the pyrotechnic and field laboratories of the Colum- 
bus, Ga., arsenal, under command of Col. M. H. Wright, 
commanding the government works. When paroled he 
had attained the rank of lieutenant-colonel. He mar- 
ried Hannah Shackelford, of Georgia, and resided in 
that State until 1871. Subsequently he made his 
home at Memphis, Tenn., until 1891, when he removed 
to New York City, his present home. Mrs. Edward T. 
Comer, of Savannah, Ga., and Mrs. W. W. Stewart, of 
Columbus, Ga., are daughters, and C. M. Collier and 
Barron G. Collier, of Memphis, are sons of Colonel Col- 
lier. The eldest son married Miss Berry, of Memphis, 
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daughter of Maj. W. H. Berry. He has been prominent 
in insurance since 1888, being general manager for sev- 
eral States. Barron G. Collier is married. He is associ- 
ated with several large corporations, being president and 
general manager of two of these. He makes his home 
partly in New York City. 


William Armistead Collier, of Memphis, son of Thomas 
Barksdale Collier and Catherine Page (Nelson) Collier, 
was born in Haywood county, Tenn., February 12, 1847. 
His parents were Virginians, of English descent, and 
sprung from the oldest and most prominent families of 
that State. He is related to the great English divine, 
Jeremy Collier, and Admiral Collier of the English navy. 
His paternal grandfather was an officer in the war of 
1812, and great grandfather an officer in the Revolution- 
ary war. Hismother was descended from Hugh Nelson, 
Gent., of England, whose son, Thomas Nelson, founded 
Yorktown, Va., in 1705, and from whom was descended 
Lord Nelson of the English navy. Thomas Nelson, 
the progenitor of the Nelson family in Virginia, left two 
sons by his first wife—William Nelson, of Yorktown, 
president of the Dominion of Virginia, known as Presi- 
dent Nelson, and Thomas Nelson, secretary of the Col- 
onial Council of Virginia, known as Secretary Nelson. 
Thomas Nelson and Lucy Armistead, his wife, had three 
children—Col. William Nelson, Maj. John Nelson, and 
Capt. Thomas Nelson—all officers and heroes in the Rev- 
olutionary war. It was a family of great wealth, and 
contributed largely from their personal means to the cause 
of independence. The first brick residence erected in 
Yorktown was built of imported brick for Secretary Nel- 
son in1725. During the siege of Yorktown, Col. William 
Nelson was informed that this house was occupied by 
Lord Cornwallis as headquarters, and he asked of Gen- 
eral Washington the privilege of firing the first gun. 
When asked by Washington the object of his aim, Col- 
onel Nelson promptly replied, ‘‘My father’s house, sir.”’ 
The shot was so well directed that it killed Secretary 
Nelson’s butler while serving the table, waiter in hand. 
Secretary Nelson and his family were then brought into 
the American lines by his three sons; the house was 
destroyed in the bombardment. Norborne Thomas Nel- 
son, of ‘‘The Dorrill,’”’ Hanover county, Va., son of Col. 
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William Nelson, married his cousin, Lucy Armistead 
Nelson, daughter of Maj. John Nelson, of Oak Hill, 
Mecklenburg county, Va. Thus it will be seen that 
William Armistead Collier had three greatgrandfathers 
who were officers and heroes in the Revolutionary war. 
The father of William Armistead Collier, a large and 
successful planter, died when this son was yet a child, 
leaving a widow and several children. When the neigh- 
borhood in which his mother lived was evacuated by the 
Confederates, she had on her plantation a large amount 
of cotton. True to the blood of her Revolutionary sires 
she ordered this cotton burned, rather than have it fall 
into the hands of the enemy; and, being an invalid, she 
had her bed rolled to the window so that she could see 
the order executed. Thus descended, it was but natural 
that young Collier, though little over fourteen years of 
age, should join one of the first companies organized for 
the Confederacy in Tennessee in 1861; but he was re- 
jected on account of his youth. His family then sent 
him to Memphis, hoping to keep him out of the army. 
He was in Memphis but a short while when he joined a 
company, which afterward became Company I of the 
First Confederate cavalry. This regiment served 
throughout the campaigns of 1862 and 1863 in Tennessee 
and Kentucky under Generals Wheeler and Bragg. In 
the spring of 1863 young Collier was discharged near Col- 
umbia, Tenn., because of ill health. The enemy was 
then advancing, and it was necessary for him to retreat, 
or become a prisoner. He determined, if his strength 
permitted, to go to his home in west Tennessee, then in 
the Federal lines. He was advised that it would be 
impossible for him to cross the Federal lines, not only 
because of the regular troops, but because of the bush- 
whackers and guerrillas that were infesting the country. 
Being so often warned of the danger, he attempted to 
ally himself with three other Confederates who were 
going his way, urging them that the four could make a 
strong fight if necessary; but they refused to permit him 
to accompany them, which proved most fortunate for 
young Collier, as the three men were killed that night. 
After eighteen months of active service, he was still so 
frail and young that a lady told him if he would assume 
the risk she would dress him in women’s clothes, and he 
could then cross the lines as a girl. It was a hazardous 
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undertaking, and detection meant certain death, but Mr. 
Collier gladly accepted her proposition, and, disguised as 
a girl, successfully passed the Federal lines, and reached 
his home in safety. During his stay at home he was 
often pursued by the Federal raiding parties; was once 
captured and detained for a short while as a prisoner. 
In the fall of 1863 his health being restored, Collier went 
south and joined Company B of the famous Seventh 
Tennessee cavalry under General Forrest—the company 
that he had attempted to join early in 1861. He served 
until the end of the war in this command, and partici- 
pated in the principal engagements—some of them the 
most brilliant in the history of our great struggle. He 
was never wounded, although he had a horse shot under 
him at West Point, and his clothes shot and his flesh 
burned at Tishomingo creek. During this latter engage- 
ment it fell to his lot, as fourth man, to hold horses, 
which duty would have kept him out of danger, but with 
characteristic spirit he stated that he was a gentleman, 
and did not go into the army to act as hostler, and, leav- 
ing the horses, went into the thickest of the fight. When 
informed at Gainesville, Ala., that General Lee had sur- 
rendered, and that his command was expecting orders to 
do likewise, Collier and his two messmates, W. E. and 
John S. Maclin, determined that they would not surren- 
der, and with their servants left their command, with the 
intention of crossing the Mississippi river and joining the 
Trans-Mississippi department. Theircolonel, hearing of 
their departure, sent for them and told them that General 
Lee had surrendered, and that, he supposed, General For- 
rest and his command would also surrender. The colonel 
advised and urged the young men to remain and surren- 
der with the command, telling them that if Lee and For- 
rest surrendered they might afford to do so, too. Collier 
promised his colonel that he would remain, provided he 
could know the ternis of surrender in time to leave, if 
desired, as he would never surrender to any foe to be 
searched, insulted and humiliated. The terms as given 
by the Federals were liberal, and he surrendered with 
the command. After the war Mr. Collier returned to his 
home and devoted several years to the reclaiming and 
upbuilding of the old family homestead and retrieving 
the ruins of the war. He studied law at Lebanon, 
Tenn., and located in Memphis in 1870, where he has 
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since resided and become prominent at the bar, in busi- 
ness and in politics. In 1872 he was married to Alice 
Trezevant, daughter of Nathaniel Macon and Amanda 
Avery Trezevant, of Memphis, by whom he has four 
children: William Armistead Collier, Jr., Alice Cather- 
ine Collier, Thomas Barksdale Collier, and Nelson Treze- 
vant Collier. In 1877 he was nominated by acclamation, 
and elected, to the legislature on the Democratic ticket. 
In 1887 he became interested in the Appeal, of which he 
was afterward almost sole owner. He subsequently 
purchased the Avalanche, and published the Appeal- 
Avalanche in the handsome building erected by him for 
the purpose. He was a director of the Associated Press, 
and the revolution in Memphis journalism that has 
resulted in the improved, up-to-date, modern newspaper, 
is largely attributable to his energy and enterprise. In 
1892 he was a delegate to the National Democratic con- 
vention at Chicago; was elected a member of the notifi- 
cation committee from Tennessee; was chairman of the 
sub-committee, and prepared the addresses officially 
notifying Cleveland and Stevenson of their nomination. 
He is now a very prominent lawyer and citizen of Mem- 
phis, and takes an active part in every measure looking 
to the interests of his country or people. He was a mem- 
ber of General Vaughan’s staff as commander of the 
Confederate veterans of Tennessee, and was an early and 
active member of the Confederate historical association 
of Memphis, becoming a charter member of this associ- 
ation, as reorganized in May, 1884. 


Lieutenant Richard W. Colville, M. D., of Hill City, a 
suburb of Chattanooga, is a native of Tennessee, born in 
Warren county in 1843, and reared in Rhea county. He 
was a student at the university of East Tennessee when 
the organization of troops for Confederate service began, 
and in May, 1861, enlisted as a private in Company D, 
Nineteenth regiment Tennessee infantry. This com- 
pany was first commanded by his father, Capt. Warner 
E. Colville, then by Capt. J. G. Frazier until his death 
at the battle of Murfreesboro, next by Capt. S. J. A. 
Frazier. When the latter was wounded and captured at 
Chickamauga, Richard W. Colville, who had been pro- 
moted to first lieutenant after the battle of Murfrees- 
boro, took command and retained it, except during his 
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disability, until the surrender at Greensboro, N. C. 
Lieutenant Colville participated in the fighting at Vicks- 
burg, in 1862, the battles of Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
and Missionary Ridge, and all the engagements of his 
regiment in 1864, from Dalton to Atlanta. He was 
wounded at Murfreesboro and again at Atlanta, the last 
being a severe wound in the leg which kept him in the 
hospital for some time. Rejoining his regiment after 
the Nashville campaign, he was in command of his com- 
pany during the campaign of the Carolinas, including the 
battle of Bentonville. Upon his return home he took up 
the study of medicine, and after receiving the degree of 
M. D. from the Nashville medical college, in 1868, prac- 
ticed for nineteen years at Washington, Tenn. Within 
this period he also served as clerk and master of the 
chancery court of Rhea county from 1874 to 1886, and 
deputy clerk of the circuit court from 1878 to 1886. In 
the latter year he removed to Hill City, where he has 
large real estate interests. Dr. Colville was married in 
1869 to Mary L. Paine, who died in 1896. There are 
three children living: Orville E., Frederick E., and 
Young E., who was a member of the hospital corps of 
the Third Tennessee regiment during the war of 1898. 


John Condon, a faithful Confederate soldier now 
deceased, was born in County Clare, Ireland, in 1827, 
and in 1846 came to America, first making his home at 
Springfield, Mass. Three years later he removed to 
Hartford, Conn., and then resided successively at New 
Haven, Conn., and Charlottesville, Va., until 1857, when 
he went to Rogersville, Tenn., to engage in the building 
of a bridge. While there he entered the Confederate 
service as a member of the Third Confederate regiment, 
engineer corps, devoting his skill as a stone mason as 
well as his courage as a soldier, to the cause of the South. 
In the’ action’ at “Big: Creek,” Tenn., in’ 1862, he* was 
wounded, and being captured was sent to Camp Chase, 
Ohio, where he was imprisoned for a period of ten 
months. Upon being exchanged at Vicksburg he con- 
tinued in the Confederate service until the close of the 
war, at that time having the rank of sergeant. Subse- 
quently he made his home at Knoxville, and operated as 
a contractor until his death, in 1887. His wife, Bridget 
Gray, to whom he was married in Ireland in 1844, and 
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four sons—Michael J., James J., and Stephen P., of 
Knoxville, and Martin J., of Nashville—survive. The 
eldest son, Michael J. Condon, who was born at Spring- 
field, Mass., in 1846, succeeded his father as a railroad 
contractor, and is now prominent in that business, with 
his home at Knoxville. He served as railroad commis- 
sioner of Tennessee from 1884 until the office was abol- 
ished, also did good service as a Confederate soldier, 
though too young to be regularly enlisted. He accom- 
panied his father in 1864, and was with him until just 
before the surrender, serving as a volunteer in the battles 
of Bull’s Gap and Strawberry Plains. 


Captain Henry Howe Cook, of Franklin, chancellor of 
the Seventh division, at Nashville, was born in William- 
son county, November 23, 1843, and received his educa- 
tion at Franklin college. Heenlisted for the Confederate 
service at the beginning of the military organization of 
the State troops, as a private in Company D, First regi- 
ment of infantry. He was with Robert E. Lee at Cheat 
Mountain and after his discharge returned to Tennessee. 
He participated in the battle of Fort Donelson, and 
escaping capture returned to his home, whence he went 
to Corinth and joined the Forty-fourth Tennessee infantry 
in time to take part in the great battle of Shiloh, and the 
defense of Corinth. Not long afterward, at Tupelo, he 
was elected junior second lieutenant, and in the same 
year was promoted to second lieutenant. He took part 
in the battles of Munfordville and Perryville, Ky., and 
returning to Tennessee fought at Murfreesboro and 
Chickamauga. Marching with Longstreet into East 
Tennessee, he was in battle at Bean’s Station, Knoxville 
and Dandridge, and in the spring of 1864, under Bushrod 
Johnson, was one of the gallant defenders of Petersburg, 
Va., in the battles of Port Walthall and Drewry’s Bluff, 
commanding his company, having been promoted to cap- 
tain. At Drewry’s Bluff he wascaptured. As a prisoner 
of war he was held at Fort Monroe, Point Lookout, and 
Fort Delaware, and was one of the 600 officers sent to 
Morris Island, S. C., and held under fire for some time 
during the siege of Charleston. Subsequently he was 
confined at Fort Pulaski and Fort Delaware until July, 
1865. Captain Cook was twice wounded, in the head and 
shoulder, at the battle of Murfreesboro. Since the war 
Tenn. 38 
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he has had an honorable career in the legal profession. 
Admitted to the bar at Franklin, in 1867, he was elected 
county judge in 1870 and re-elected in 1878, serving in 
all sixteen years, and after practicing as an attorney at 
Franklin ten years, was elected to his present position as 
chancellor in 1896. He retains his residence at Frank- 
lin and is a member of Starnes camp, United Confederate 
veterans, at that city. 


James L. Cooley, of Knoxville, was born at Rogers- 
ville, Tenn., February 3, 1845. In February, 1863, he 
enlisted at Rogersville, in a company of engineer troops 
which was assigned to the Third battalion engineer 
corps. After the battle of Chickamauga the company 
was divided, and one part, including Mr. Cooley, under 
command of Lieut. George Margrave, was sent to Charles- 
ton, Tenn., and they remained detached during the war. 
Private Cooley was engaged in engineer work in east 
Tennessee and Virginia, skirmishing occasionally with 
the enemy, and finally joining McCauley’s company of 
engineers near Lynchburg, where he was on duty when 
Lee surrendered. He participated in the battle of Chick- 
amauga, and skirmishes at Charleston, Loudon, Bull’s 
Gap and Strawberry Plains. In 1871 he made his home 
at Knoxville, where he is now engaged in building and 
contracting. 


Theodore Cooley, of Nashville, born at that city in 
1842, entered the Confederate service early in May, 1861, 
as a private in Company B, First regiment Tennessee 
infantry. Soon after the reorganization in 1862, he was 
made quartermaster-sergeant. On the way to Baton 
Rouge he had charge of the ordnance train, and at the 
battle of August 5, 1862, was with Alex. Todd, half 
brother of Mrs. Abraham Lincoln, when he was killed. 
In 1863 he was promoted to second lieutenant and 
assigned to the Forty-ninth Alabama. Subsequently 
was detached as quartermaster of Simonton’s brigade, 
and then being re-assigned to his Alabama regiment, 
was unable to join it until it was paroled after the sur- 
render of Port Hudson. He was next assigned to duty 
as quartermaster of the First regiment of engineers, by 
Gen. A. P. Stewart. He was under fire in the Hundred 
Days’ campaign of 1864, and while on duty in North 
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Alabama during the Nashville campaign was captured 
and sent to Fort Delaware, where he was held until June 
20, 1865. It is worthy of note that a photograph he had 
taken soon after his capture, through the kindness of the 
Federal officer who had him in charge, was returned to 
him from Pennsylvania in 1893. Captain Cooley, as a 
citizen of Nashville, has held the positions of member of 
the board of education chief of the fine arts department 
of the Centennial exposition, and director of the Wat- 
kins-Howard and Masonic libraries, 


Captain Lunsford Pitts Cooper, of Memphis, was born 
in Rutherford county, Tenn., June 8, 1830. He is de- 
scended from Henry Cooper, a Maryland soldier of the 
Revolution, who resided in Salisbury, N. C., after that 
war. In 1852 he was graduated at Union university, 
Murfreesboro, and after teaching school several years, 
he removed to Panola county, Miss., and was engaged 
in planting until the war began, when he enlisted as a 
private in Company H, Forty-second Mississippi infan- 
try, which served in the army of Northern Virginia. 
Soon after reaching Virginia he was appointed regi- 
mental quartermaster with the rank of captain, and he 
served in that capacity, and as brigade quartermaster 
under Gen. Joseph R. Davis, until the surrender at Ap- 
pomattox. In 1865 he was a member of the State 
constitutional convention. Beginning the practice of 
law soon afterward, he removed to Memphis in 1875, 
and was a law partner successively of Judge Henry Craft 
and General Chalmers. Since March, 1894, he has held 
the office of judge of the criminal court of the county. 


Lieutenant Peter Robinson Cousins, of Memphis, a 
gallant artillery officer, was born in Nottaway county, 
Va., June 16, 1832, son of Capt. William H. Cousins, a 
prosperous planter. Coming to Memphis in 1856, he was 
employed as a mercantile clerk until in the spring of 
1861 he entered the Confederate service with the Mem- 
phis Southern Guards, of which he had previously been a 
member, and served with it in the One Hundred and 
Fifty-fourth (senior) infantry until, a few months later, 
it was transferred to the artillery service at Columbus. 
As private, second lieutenant, first lieutenant, and com- 
mander of the battery he served throughout the course 
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of the war. Escaping with his command from Island 
No. 10 before the surrender, he was on duty at Corinth, 
then at Vicksburg during the siege, and was there surren- 
dered. Being exchanged soon afterward, he was sent to 
Richmond to negotiate the exchange of his battery, and 
succeeding in this, he served at Fort Morgan, Mobile 
bay, during the attack by Farragut. Again surrendered 
at the fall of that stronghold, he was imprisoned at Fort 
Lafayette, N. Y., and Fort Warren, Mass., for eleven 
months. After the close of hostilities he was for many 
years an active business man of Memphis. 


James Benjamin Cowan, M. D., of Tullahoma, former 
medical director of Forrest’s cavalry corps, is a descen- 
dant of Scotch ancestors who emigrated to Londonderry, 
Ireland, and thence to Virginia before the Revolution. 
His grandfather, Maj. James Cowan, was reared in 
Blount county, Tenn., at the age of fifteen was held a 
prisoner for a year by the Cherokee Indians, his mother, 
Mary Walker, being taken at the same time and held 
captive by the Indians for seven years, in the region of 
the northern lakes. Both made their escape, and James 
Cowan became one of the first settlers of Franklin county 
(1806), served in the Creek and Seminole wars, fought 
with Jackson at New Orleans, and for a considerable 
time held a commission from the United States as com- 
mander of regulators guarding the border from Indians. 
The son of this noted pioneer, Samuel Montgomery 
Cowan, was born in Blount county in 1801, after his 
father’s death in 1815 supported the family and educated 
himself, in 1822 became a clergyman of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian church, and asa preacher, orator and scholar 
was famous throughout the central South. His wife was 
Nancy C., daughter of Maj. Benjamin Clements and his 
wife Sarah Brazeale,.of South Carolina. Major Clements 
made the first coast survey of Florida, assisted by his son, 
Gen. Jesse B. Clements, afterward United States marshal 
of Tennessee under Presidents Polk, Pierce and Buchanan. 
Dr. Cowan, son of Samuel and Nancy Cowan, was born 
at Fayetteville, Tenn., September 15, 1831, resided with 
his parents at Horn Lake, Miss., and at Memphis until 
1851, andthen returned to Fayetteville, where he studied 
medicine under Drs. William and Moses Bonner. He 
completed his professional education at New York City, 
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receiving the degree of M. D. from Aylett’s institute and 
the University medical college of New York City, with a. 
certificate of honor,and taking an eighteen months’ course 
of clinical instruction in the city hospitals. He practiced 
at Meridianville and Memphis until the organization of 
the Confederate government, when he went to Pensacola, 
Fla., with the first troops that volunteered from Missis- 
sippi. He was commissioned assistant surgeon March 
27, 1861, and was on duty withthe Ninth Mississippi 
infantry, Colonel Chalmers commanding, during the sum- 
mer of 1861, at Pensacola. In the latter part of Novem- 
ber, 1861, he began his association with General Forrest, 
then a lieutenant-colonel, as surgeon in charge of For- 
rest’s battalion, at Hopkinsville, Ky. In June, 1862, he 
was promoted to the rank of chief surgeon of cavalry, 
Confederate States army, and assigned to personal 
duty on the staff of General Forrest, who was then 
organizing his brigade in east Tennessee, and in 
January, 1865, he was appointed medical director 
on the staff of Lieutenant-General Forrest, the 
rank in which he was surrendered at Gainesville, Ala., 
May 12, 1865, closing a service with General Forrest 
which had been continuous from December 12, 1861. At 
the termination of this distinguished career he found 
himself penniless and his family refugees in Alabama, 
but in a few months, with the help of friends, was able 
to resume the practice in Memphis, where he resided 
until after the cholera epidemic of 1866. Upon recovering 
from a serious attack of that disease he removed to 
Franklin county, Tenn. In 1870-73 he resided at Selma, 
and since then at Tullahoma, with the exception of a few 
months at Nashville. He enjoys a large practice and is 
highly regarded by his professional brethren, who have 
honored him with the office of president of the Tri-State 
medical society (Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee), of 
the Middle Tennessee medical society, and of the Asso- 
ciation of Medical Officers of the Army and Navy of the 
Confederacy. He is also president of the State associa- 
tion of Confederate Bivouacs, of Tennessee. Dr. Cowan 
is widely known as one of the most impressive orators of 
the State. His wife, to whom he was married at Hunts- 
ville, Ala., October 20, 1857, is Lucy, daughter of James 
B. Robinson. Her mother, Frances Otey, a native of 
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Virginia, was a cousin of Bishop Otey and daughter of 
Captain Otey, a soldier of the war of 1812. 


Colonel Nicholas Nichols Cox, of Franklin, a gallant 
Confederate cavalry officer, identified with the famous 
campaigns of Lieutenant-General Forrest, was born in 
Bedford county, Tenn., January 6, 1837. When an in- 
fant he was orphaned by the death of his father, Caleb 
Cox, and was taken by his widowed mother to Arkansas. 
Like all mothers, trying to keep in touch with all her chil- 
dren, she followed two elder boys thence to southwestern 
Texas, andin 1847 reached Seguin, near San Antonio, 
where she found an older son, the other having died be- 
fore she reached this then remote region. In Texas one 
of the children is yet living with her husband’s children 
and grandchildren, in Gonzales county. The first mili- 
tary service Colonel Cox performed resulted from a raid 
by some Indians between his home and San Antonio. 
He rode in pursuit of the marauders in Captain Calla- 
han’s command of Texas rangers, who followed hotly on 
the trail until they crossed the Rio Grande into Mexico, 
when a desperate fight ensued about twenty-five miles 
within the Mexican territory. In this fight Colonel Cox 
was shot in the knee, but fortunately no serious injury 
resulted. Soon after this episode, through the influence 
of some friends, he returned to Tennessee, with his aged 
mother, and entered upon the study of law in the famous 
school at Lebanon, where he was graduated professionally 
in 1858. Hethen located at Linden, Tenn., embarked 
in the practice of his profession, and on January 6, 1859, 
was married to Mary Slayden, of Hickman county, a 
felicitous union which has been blessed with two sons and 
two daughters, all now living. As a young attorney 
Colonel Cox at once attracted attention to his promise of 
success, but he had hardly won the standing due his ear- 
nestness and activity, when Tennessee announced her 
allegiance to the Confederate States, and called upon her 
sons to organize for defense. He organized a company 
' of cavalry, of which he was elected captain, and was mus- 
tered into the service of the State with his men, July 4, 
1861, and subsequently into the service of the Confed- 
eracy. His company was assigned to the Second bat- 
talion of Tennessee cavalry, and of this command he was 
elected major. In this rank he served through the cam- 
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paign of 1861 in Kentucky, and up to and including the 
battle of Shiloh. After that battle the Tennessee cavalry 
was organized into regiments, and his battalion was as- 
signed to the First regiment. Major Cox then organized 
another battalion of cavalry in Tennessee, and was 
assigned to duty with General Forrest, with whom he 
harassed the Federal flank in the movement into Ken- 
tucky and, under the general command of Joe Wheeler, 
participated in the daily fighting of the Confederate rear 
guard in the return to Tennessee. In December he took 
part in the expedition of General Forrest in west Ten- 
nessee, and on the last day of the year, was distinguished 
in the gallant fighting of his command at Parker’s Cross- 
roads, but suffered the misfortune of capture by the 
enemy. During his imprisonment his own battalion and 
that of Col. T. A. Napier, who had been killed at Parker’s 
Cross-roads, were united in one regiment, the Tenth 
Tennessee cavalry, of which he was appointed colonel on 
the recommendation of General Forrest. Upon being ex- 
changed at City Point, he returned to Tennessee, and in 
command of his regiment, shared the subsequent ope- 
rations of Forrest, especially in the battle of Chickamauga. 
After this great battle he was assigned with his regi- 
ment to Armstrong’s division of Wheeler’s cavalry corps, 
but Forrest having been transferred to the department 
of Mississippi and west Tennessee, Colonel Cox secured a 
transfer and followed his great commander. At the con- 
clusion of hostilities he made his home at Franklin, 
Tenn., and resumed the practice of law, in which he has 
been eminently successful, gaining an honorable position 
at the bar of Tennessee. In addition to his professional 
work he has conducted a farm, but he took no part in 
political affairs until in 1890 the people of his district, the 
Seventh Tennessee, called him to the position of repre- 
sentative in congress. His performance of duty in this 
capacity won from the outset the approval of his constitu- 
ents, and he has been five times elected. In the last 
congress he served upon the committees on banking and 
currency, and military affairs, the latter being specially 
important as that through which passed the legislation 
in regard to the Spanish war. 


John Henderson Craigmiles, chief commissary agent 
of the Confederate States, was born in Greene county, 
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Tenn., June 7, 1825, son of Joseph H. and Bathsheba 
Craigmiles. His father was of Scotch ancestry and came 
to Tennessee from Cynthiana, Ky. While a mere boy, 
by his father’s financial embarrassments, he was thrown 
upon the world to make his living, an experience that 
contributed to the development of his self-reliant and 
sturdy nature. Accompanying an elder brother to Dal- 
ton, Ga., at twenty-three years of age, he was a mer- 
chant for three years with good success, after which he 
visited Charleston and New York, and sailed for Califor- 
nia by way of Cape Horn. At the outset of the voyage, 
a great venture in those days, his courtesy made a warm 
friend of a man who afterwards became a power in the 
financial world, and was able to put him in the way of 
opportunities as soon as he landed on the western coast. 
He soon achieved fortune, and though his property was 
twice destroyed by fire, and he was four times robbed of 
his earnings by treacherous agents, his undaunted cour- 
age carried him forward to success. Buying a ship and 
taking command of it, he sailed in the Pacific and 
Southern seas, went to Australia,'visited the islands, trav- 
eled in South America, and in 1856 returned to Tennes- 
see, at the age of thirty-one years, with a breadth of 
experience that was rare in an inland State. He then 
began a business career in Tennessee in which he 
achieved great prominence and prosperity. He opposed 
secession when first advocated, foreseeing the woe it 
would bring to his people, but when the State seceded 
he never wavered in loyalty. During the whole war he 
served in a high position in the commissary department 
of the Confederacy, and won the intimate friendship and 
confidence of Judah P. Benjamin. After the close of 
hostilities he resumed his business life, and was one of 
the prominent citizens of Cleveland until his death. On 
December 18, 1860, he was married at Cleveland, Tenn., 
to M. Adelia, daughter of Dr. G. B. Thompson, who sur- 
vives. Their only daughter, Nina, died in childhood. 


Sumner A. Cunningham, of Nashville, editor of the 
widely known magazine, The Confederate Veteran, was 
born in Bedford county, Tenn., July 21, 1843. He en- 
tered the Confederate service November 4, 1861, as a pri- 
vate in Company B, Forty-first regiment, Tennessee 
riflemen, and served with that command until the close 
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of the war, at the last holding the rank of sergeant-major. 
His first battle was at Fort Donelson, and after the capitu- 
lation he was imprisoned for six or seven months at 
Camp Morton, Ind. After his exchange he participated 
in the defense of Vicksburg and Port Hudson, and the 
fighting at Jackson, Miss., and then joined the army of 
Tennessee, with which he was in battle at Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, Dalton, Resaca, about Atlanta, at 
Jonesboro, Franklin, and Nashville. After the close of 
the war he was engaged for ten years in mercantile bus- 
iness at Shelbyville, a pursuit from which he withdrew 
to enter journalism. For two years he owned and con- 
ducted the Shelbyville Commercial, a weekly paper, and 
then, in October, 1876, purchased the Chattanooga Times, 
which he sold in 1880, and going to New York City, 
established there a monthly magazine as an exponent of 
Southern sentiment, called ‘“‘Our Day.’’ After pub- 
lishing this for one year he returned to Tennessee, and 
became a staff correspondent of the Nashville American, 
which was his occupation until the death of President 
Davis, when he was appointed by the Southern Press 
association general agent of the Jefferson Davis monu- 
mentalassociation. This position he filled for two years. 
In 1893 he established The ConfederateVeteran,a monthly 
magazine devoted to the preservation of war history and 
reminiscences. The great work done by this Confederate 
comrade, through his admirable monthly, can be appreci- 
ated by those only who have every month followed with 
profit the unfolding of Confederate story told by multi- 
tudes of devoted soldiers. It is truly an organ of the men 
who conservatively but firmly maintain the principles 
of the Confederate cause, and keep sacred the honor and 
valor of the Confederate soldiers and sailors, In years 
to come this publication will be held in almost reveren- 
tial regard as the repository of the thought, the feeling 
and the high character of the men and women of the rare 
Confederate quadrennium. 


Captain Trevanion Barlow Dallas, of Nashville, of 
worthy record as a Confederate officer of staff, was born 
at Washington, D. C., September 11, 1843, son of Com- 
modore A. J. Dallas and his wife, Mary Byrd Willis. He 
is a grandson of Alexander James Dallas, secretary of 
the treasury and of war under President Madison, and of 
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Dr. Barlow, of the church of England, a distinguished 
astronomer. A more remote ancestor was Sir Nicholas 
Trevanion, of Cornwall. Captain Dallas was reared at 
the national capital and prepared for college at the school 
of Dr. Gessner Harrison, in Nelson county, Va. Just 
as he had matriculated at the university of Virginia 
the war of the Confederacy became imminent. Young 
Dallas accompanied Gen. W. H. Chase, of Virginia, to 
Florida, and as a volunteer participated in the occupa- 
tion of Forts Barrancas and McRee, near Pensacola. He 
then enlisted in the Pensacola Guards, which became a 
company of the First regiment Florida infantry, and was 
soon promoted from private to sergeant. He was one of 
the detail which made the attack upon the Federal camp 
on Santa Rosa island, in the fall of 1861. Subsequently 
he accompanied his regiment to Corinth, Miss., and after 
participating in the battle of Shiloh, was appointed by 
General Bragg second lieutenant of artillery, subject to 
the regular examination, which he duly passed. Being 
assigned to ordnance duty on the staff of Brig.-Gen. 
Zachary H. Deas, he served in that capacity in the suc- 
ceeding campaigns about one year, and won promotion 
to the rank of first lieutenant. During the Georgia cam- 
paign of 1864 he was on the staff of Gen. T. C. Hind- 
man, division commander, and was promoted to captain. 
In the final campaign of the army of Tennessee he served 
upon the staffs of Gen. S. D. Lee, corps commander, and 
Gen. E. W. Pettus, and was surrendered with the latter 
at the Yadkin bridge, in North Carolina, in 1865. He 
did faithful duty in all the principal engagements 
of the army after Shiloh, was severely wounded 
in the hip at Missionary Ridge, and_ slightly 
wounded at Franklin. After General Johnston’s sur- 
render Captain Dallas went to Pensacola, and by 
appointment under the United States government 
served as assistant civil engineer of the navy yard six 
months. Then, not being able to make the ironclad oath, 
he resigned and visited France as the guest of his aunt, 
Princess Murat wife of Prince Achille, eldest son of the 
king of Naples and Caroline Bonaparte. Through her in- 
fluence he was enabled to serve in the Prussian army as 
a voluntary aide-de-camp on the staff of a general officer, 
during the war with Austria, participating in the battle 
of Sadowa and several skirmishes. Returning to New 
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York in the latter part of 1868, he was connected with a 
bank at that city for atime, and then engaged in bank- 
ing at Charlottesville, Va., until late’ in 1869, when he 
embarked in the wholesale dry goods trade at Nashville. 
After ten years’ successful prosecution of this business, 
he organized the Nashville cotton mills, of which he has 
since been treasurer and general manager. He is also 
general manager of the Dallas manufacturing company, 
at Huntsville, Ala., operating 70,000 spindles and 2,200 
looms, and representing an invested capital of $2,000,000. 


Captain George Dashiell, of Memphis, one of the six 
surviving officers of Gen. N. B. Forrest’s staff, and pay- 
master-general, with the rank of colonel, on the staff of 
Gen. A. J. Vaughan, United Confederate veterans, is a 
native of Maryland and ason of Rev. A. H. Dashiell, a 
Presbyterian minister, and his wife Ann, daughter of 
Judge Richard Ridgely, of the Maryland supreme court. 
His grandfather was Rev. George Dashiell, of French 
Huguenot descent, first rector of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
church, Baltimore. Captain Dashiell was born January 
10, 1828, accompanied his parents to Nashville in 1838, 
and in 1846 made his home at Memphis, where, in 1852, 
he became a partner in the dry goods house of W. B. 
Miller & Co. Upon the fall of Fort Sumter Governor 
Harris telegraphed this firm inquiring if they could fur- 
nish equipment for 50,000 troops, and to aid in filling 
such an immense order young Dashiell was sent at once 
to New York. He arrived there when the first war ex- 
citement was at its height and did not find it safe to re- 
main more than one day, but in that time bought a large 
amount of goods and supplies for Southern troops. 
On reaching home he at once enlisted in Company B, 
One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) regiment, and 
served as aprivate until October, 1861, when he received 
from the war department the appointment of paymaster 
in the army, with the rank of captain. He was on duty 
with Polk’s corps until February, 1863, when, by request 
of General Forrest and Governor Harris, he was assigned 
as chief paymaster to Forrest’s cavalry corps, with which 
he served until the surrender at Gainesville, Ala., in May, 
1865. Asaprivate he took part in the battle of Belmont, 
and as paymaster was in the battles of Shiloh, Munford- 
ville, Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Okolona, 
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Brice’s Cross-roads, Harrisburg, Johnsonville, Athens, 
Sulphur Trestle and Selma. In more recent years Cap- 
tain Dashiell has managed his extensive interests as a 
planter, and conducted a brokerage business. He is an 
ardent comrade of the Confederate organizations of to- 
day, with a heart still warm to the old flag of the South, 
is an active member and quartermaster of Camp No. 28, 
United Confederate veterans, and a member of General 
Vaughn’s staff. He was married in 1856 to Tate, 
daughter of Capt. A. J. Edmundson, of the war of 1812. 
She died of yellow fever in 1878, leaving three children. 


Sam Davis, Confederate scout, was born at Stewart’s 
Creek, near Smyrna, Rutherford county, Tenn., October 
6, 1842, the son of Charles L. and Jane Simmons Davis. 
His father, a man of Christian character and strict integ- 
rity, lived upon a small farm about twenty miles south- 
west of Nashville, where young Davis was reared. At 
the age of seventeen years he enlisted at Murfreesboro, 
in Captain Ledbetter’s company, the Rutherford Rifles, 
which became part of the First regiment Tennessee in- 
fantry, Col. George Maney. He served with this com- 
mand in West Virginia in 1861, in the Kentucky cam- 
paign of 1862, and at the battle of Murfreesboro. Soon 
after the latter engagement he was honored by detail for 
duty with ‘‘Coleman’s Scouts,’’ a company of about one 
hundred men of marked ability and daring, under the 
command of Capt. H. B. Shaw, known in both armies by 
the name of ‘‘Coleman.’’ Shaw was the chief scout of 
Bragg’s army, and he and his command were depended 
upon for information of the plans and resources of the 
enemy. After the victory at Chickamauga, when Rose- 
crans’ army was held in Chattanooga by General Bragg, 
the scouts were instructed to obtain all possible informa- 
tion regarding any movement from Nashville and Cor- 
inth for the relief of Rosecrans. It is stated in some rem- 
iniscences that important facts were to be communicated 
by a prominent Federal officer of engineers. However 
that may be, it appears that valuable documents were 
either given to or stolen by Houston English, a negro 
boy belonging toa Mr. English, near Pulaski, and turned 
over to Captain Shaw. With these, Coleman’s report, 
and various other messages, Davis attempted to make his 
way southward, after watching Gen. G. M. Dodge’s 
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Federal corps arrive at Pulaski from Corinth. Early on 
the morning of November 20, 1863, he was captured 
about fourteen miles from Pulaski, and taken to the 
headquarters of General Dodge. The latter, in his 
account of the tragedy, says: ‘‘Upon Davis was found a 
large mail of value. Much of it was leiters from the 
friends and relatives of soldiers in the Confederate army. 
There were many small presents, one or two, I remem- 
ber, to General Bragg, and much accurate information of 
my forces, of our defences, our intentions, substance of 
my orders, . . . intimations of the endeavor that would 
be made to interrupt my work, and plans for the cap- 
ture of single soldiers and small parties of the command 
out after forage.’’ About the same time.that Davis was 
captured, Captain Shaw and others were taken, but the 
Federals were unaware of Shaw’s identity. Davis was 
the only one upon whom evidence of service as a spy 
could be found, and his captors, certain that he was one 
of Shaw’s scouts, at once made an effort to obtain infor- 
mation from him that would enable them to find the 
traitor in their own ranks, and locate the famous ‘‘Cole- 
man’’ and destroy his command. General Dodge thus 
describes his first interview with the scout: ‘‘Davis met 
me modestly. Hewas a fine, soldierly-looking young 
man, dressed in a faded Federal soldier’s coat, one of our 
army soft hats and top boots. He hada frank, open 
face, which was inclined to brightness. I tried to impress 
upon him the danger he was in, and that I knew he was 
only a messenger, and held out to him the hope of a 
lenient treatment if he would answer truthfully, as far as 
he could, my questions. He listened attentively and re- 
spectfully to me, but, as I recollect, made no definite 
answer, and I had him returned to the prison.’’ Davis 
was conscious, without the representations of his captors, 
that the possession of the documents, unexplained, would 
inevitably cause his death, under the rules of war, but to 
sustain the plea that he was acting as messenger, under 
the orders of Captain Shaw, who was already in the hands 
of the enemy, would result in giving his captain to death, 
and a betrayal of English would reveal the rendezvous 
and lead to the capture of his comrades. A persistent 
attempt was made to persuade him to talk. A Federal 
spy, pretending to be in the Confederate service, was put 
with him in prison, but could get no light from him or 
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his fellow prisoners. The provost marshal and Chaplain 
Young, taking great interest in the young man, also be- 
sought him to reveal his secret, but allin vain. He was 
brought before General Dodge a second time. ‘‘I then 
informed him,’’ says the general, ‘‘that he would be tried 
as a spy; that the evidence against him would surely 
convict him, and made a direct appeal to him to give the 
information that I knew he had. He very quietly, but 
firmly refused to doit. I therefore let him be tried and 
suffer the consequences.’’ Being tried, he was found 
guilty and sentenced to be hung on November 27th. 
While being drawn to the place of execution, seated upon 
his coffin, in a wagon, he said, after inquiring how many 
minutes he had yet to live, ‘‘The rest of the battles will 
have to be fought without me.’’ Just before the fatal 
moment arrived, a noted Federal scout, ‘‘Chickasaw,’’ 
who had been almost constantly with Davis after his con- 
viction, came to the gallows with a promise of pardon, 
but the intrepid boy replied: ‘‘Do you suppose I would 
betray a friend? No, sir; I would die a thousand deaths 
first.’” Thus he died, a true soldier to the last. In re- 
cent years an effort is being made to erect a monument 
to his memory, a movement which has been greeted with 
hearty sympathy, both in the North and South. 


Chalmers Deaderick, M. D., of Knoxville, a native of 
that city, born in 1847, entered the Confederate service 
in July, 1863, at the age of fifteen years, taking the place 
of a brother in the Second Tennessee cavalry, Col. H. M. 
Ashby. His brother was incapacitated by sickness at 
the time and young Deaderick went on the Scott raid in 
Kentucky in his place. During the raid of the Federal 
cavalry brigade under Col. W. P. Sanders, June 14-24, 
1863, Deaderick helped to beat them off. The Federals 
made demonstrations against Knoxville, and destroyed 
the Strawberry Plains bridge, but were defeated and 
driven out of the country by a much smaller force, com- 
posed largely of civilians, after several hot skirmishes. 
The attack on Knoxville was made June roth, but such 
a bold front was made with eight pieces of artillery and 
cotton-bale barricades in the streets, that the enemy with- 
drew. Subsequently Mr. Deaderick attempted to join 
Longstreet’s command, after the Federal occupation of 
Knoxville, but was captured and held for a short time a 
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prisoner at thecity. Hehad three brothers in the Second 
Tennessee cavalry: Robert V., who, after two years ser- 
vice in the cavalry, was promoted to a captaincy in 
Stevenson’s infantry division, was wounded twice during 
the siege of Vicksburg, and after his exchange was on 
duty to the end; Inslee, now living in Knox county, 
Tenn., who was four years a private in Company I, was 
wounded in Bragg’s Kentucky campaign, captured at 
Knoxville and confined for eighteen months at Fort Dela- 
ware; and Oakley Deaderick, also a resident of Knox 
county, who served as a private from the fall of 1862 to 
the surrender at Greensboro, N. C., was captured at 
Shelbyville, and was a prisoner of war eighteen months 
at Fort Delaware. Chalmers Deaderick, after the war, 
was a student at Washington-Lee university, Virginia, 
four years, and was graduated in medicine at the univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania in 1871. Since the latter date he 
has been engaged in the practice of his profession with 
gratifying success at Knoxville. 


Lieutenant James R. De Launay, of Collierville, an 
officer of the Twenty-eighth regiment Tennessee infan- 
try, Donelson’s brigade, Cheatham’s division, army of 
Tennessee, was born at Milledgeville, Ga., in 1842, but 
was reared from boyhood in Shelby county, Tenn. In 
the spring of 1862 he enlisted as a private in Company I 
of the Thirty-eighth regiment, Colonel Looney, with 
which he served throughout the war. Promoted to a 
lieutenancy, he commanded his company during a part 
of 1864, acting as captain, though not commissioned as 
such. He took part in all the great campaigns of the 
army under Bragg, Johnston and Hood, and fought in 
the battles of Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, the Hundred Days from Dalton to 
Atlanta, Atlanta and Jonesboro, Franklin and Nashville. 
In the latter disastrous engagement he was captured, and 
being sent to Johnson’s Island, Ohio, was there confined 
until June 16, 1865, a period of six months’ captivity. At 
the battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864, he was struck by 
a spent ballor fragmentof shell. Mr. De Launay is now 
a prominent citizen of Collierville, has served the public 
as town recorder and representative in the legislature two 
terms, and is a member of the county court. Heisa 
comrade of Collierville camp, United Confederate Vet- 
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erans, and popular with his fellow-citizens. By his 
marriage in 1879 to Mrs. Laura Hollowell, nee Culpeper, 
who died in 1892, he has a daughter living, his only child, 
a true blue Confederate. 


Laurence Thomsen Dickinson, of Chattanooga, was 
born in Cumberland county, Md., June 21, 1843, son of 
William Dickinson, a business man of Baltimore. When 
alittle past nineteen years of age, August 25, 1862, he 
enlisted in the Confederate service, at Charlottesville, 
Va., asa private ina company of Maryland cavalry which 
was attached, as Company A, to the Second Virginia cav- 
alry. The Second Manassas campaign being close at 
hand, he saw active service in it and the Maryland cam- 
paign which quickly followed. After the battle of Sharps- 
burg, a battalion of Maryland cavalry was formed, under 
Col. Ridgely Brown, and of this Dickinson’s company 
became also Company A. He took part in continuous 
scouting and raiding through the following winter, and 
in the spring of 1863 was in the expedition into western 
Virginia. During the Gettysburg campaign his company 
acted as scouts and couriers for General Ewell, engaged 
in battle July 3d, and was perhaps the last command to 
leave the front of Gettysburg, on the morning of July 
5th. From that hour it was continuous fighting on the 
rear guard until the army had recrossed the Potomac. 
Subsequently Private Dickinson was with his command 
under Fitzhugh Lee, innorthern Virginia, in the Bristoe 
and Mine Run campaigns, was wounded at Morton’s 
Ford, October 11, 1863, but continued on duty until, at 
Brandy Station, he was captured, with seven of his com- 
trades, while fighting dismounted. As a prisoner of war 
he was held at the Old Capitol prison until February, 
1864, and then five weeks at Point Lookout, Md., when 
he was exchanged at City Point. Rejoining his regiment 
at Hanover Court House, he found it preparing, under 
Gen. Bradley T. Johnson, for active work. The raid of 
Dahlgren and Kilpatrick on Richmond brought opportu- 
nity, and the Maryland battalion, according to the 
reports of General Elzey and Wade Hampton, were mainly 
responsible for saving the city. Heavy campaigning fol- 
lowed, in which Mr. Dickinson was engaged from Beaver 
Dam to Yellow Tavern, in almost daily skirmishes lead- 
ing up tothe great cavalry fight at Trevilian Station, and 
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in Early’s campaign through Maryland against Washing- 
ton. At Frederick City, Md., July 7th, Dickinson was 
severely wounded in the right shoulder. He was in hos- 
pital, at Baltimore, as a prisoner, until October, then an 
inmate of Fort McHenry and Point Lookout, and finally 
was sent with about 6,000 sick to Savannah, Ga., for ex- 
change. He reached Richmond again about December 
1, 1864, and being still disabled by his wound, was put 
in hospital. Anxious to be on duty, he rejoined his com- 
mand at Gordonsville, but found it necessary to remain 
in hospital there until the close of the war. Eighteen 
months later he had the ball which had disabled him 
removed from his body. Since the war Mr. Dickinson has 
been engaged in leather manufacturing. He has been a 
resident of Chattanooga since 1881, and is superintend- 
ent of the United States leathercompany. Hehas been 
president of the board of education of the city, and has 
held the offices of commander and adjutant of N. B. For- 
rest camp, and colonel on the staff of Gen. W. H. Jack- 
son, commander of Tennessee division United Confeder- 
ate Veterans. 


Augustus F. Dickson, of Newbern, enlisted for the 
Confederate service in April, 1861, as a private in com- 
pany D, Captain Hill, Twelfth regiment Tennessee in- 
fantry. At the time he was in mercantile employment, 
and in the enthusiasm of the moment he and a young 
friend with him in the store dropped their work, made 
their enlistment, and literally without a look backward, 
wentintothe service. Going into Kentucky with General 
Polk his first battle was at Belmont, opposite Columbus. 
Falling back thence with the army under Gen. A. S. 
Johnston, he was next in combat at Shiloh, memorable 
to nearly all the veterans of the West. Here he was 
severely wounded in the right leg, the ball passing 
through the limb above the knee, breaking and shattering 
the bone. He lay on the battlefield in this condition for 
two days and a night, after which he was conveyed to 
Corinth and sent home. The wound still disabled him, 
and he walked with difficulty. Mr. Dickson was born in 
Williamson county, Tenn., in 1832, son of Thomas and 
Jane (Moore) Dickson. His father, son of Thomas Dick- 
son, of Scotch-Irish descent, was born in Lincoln county, 
N.C.,in 1791. His mother was also a North Carolinian, 
Tenn. 39 
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and of a family which included signers of the Mecklen- 
burg declaration of independence. Mr. Dickson was 
educated in Gibson county, and asa youth engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, which he resumed after the war. 
He is now one of the prominent and leading men of his 
town. On November 29, 1866, he was married to Laura 
A., daughter of John D. McCutcheon. 


Lieutenant John W. Dillard, a merchant of Mem- 
phis, was born in Newberry district, S. C., Decem- 
ber 12, 1837, was reared in Cass county, Ga., and 
embarked in business as a merchant in Pontotoc county, 
Miss., in 1856. In April, 1861, he enlisted as a private 
in Company G, Second Mississippi infantry, which was a 
part of General Bee’s brigade at the battle of First 
Manassas. After that victory he was promoted to second 
lieutenant, and, in the spring of 1862, was advanced to 
first lieutenant. During the Seven Days’ Battle before 
Richmond he fought with distinction. He commanded 
his company at Gettysburg, entering the fight with 
twenty-six men, and on the last day having but three 
remaining for duty, and while participating in the famous 
charge on Cemetery Hill, July 3, 1863, was wounded by 
a fragmentof shell. During the retreat he was captured, 
and subsequently was confined at Fort Delaware and at 
Johnson’s Island until March 1, 1865. While at John- 
son’s Island he was wounded in the right arm by a ran- 
dom shot from a sentry, an injury from which he has 
never fully recovered. 


D. J. Dismukes, of Sumner county, was born in that 
county in 1837, the eldest child of W. M. and Judith A. 
(Burke) Dismukes, who were natives of Virginia and 
Kentucky respectively. His grandfather, Paul Dis- 
mukes, was a native of Virginia, and one of the early 
settlers of Tennessee. In the spring of 1861 Mr. Dis- 
mukes enlisted from Davidson county in the Rock City 
Guards, which were mustered in as fart of the First 
Tennessee regiment, Col. George Maney, and he served 
with that command in 1861 in the Cheat Mountain cam- 
paign in West Virginia, under Gen. R. E. Lee. At the 
expiration of his enlistment for one year he went to Nash- 
ville and thence to New Orleans, and afterward, as Ten- 
nessee was in the possession of the enemy, he went to 
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Atlanta and joined Colonel Jackson’s First Tennessee 
regiment, heavy artillery. With this regiment he was on 
duty at Fort Morgan, Mobile bay, until the fall of that 
stronghold in August, 1864. He was taken prisoner 
with the others of the heroic garrison, and conveyed to 
New Orleans, thence to Governor’s Island, N. Y., and 
was en route to Elmira, N. Y., when he escaped from the 
railroad train, and returning to New York, obtained 
money from friends of the Confederacy, and escaped to 
Canada, where he remained until July, 1865. Since his 
return to Tennessee he has been engaged in farming, 
has been blessed with prosperity, and enjoys a handsome 
home near Gallatin. The wife of Mr. Dismukes, mar- 
ried in 1867, is Rebecca, daughter of Gen. D. S. Donelson. 


Lieutenant John L. Dismukes, a wholesale merchant of 
Nashville, a veteran of the Eighteenth Tennessee infan- 
try, was born in Davidson county, Tenn., March 4,1844. 
At seventeen years of age, in April, 1861, he enlisted 
at Goodletsville as a private in Company B, Eighteenth 
regiment, with which he participated in the battle 
of Fort Donelson, and was surrendered at the capitula- 
tion of that fortress. He wassent by the Federal authori- 
ties to Camp Butler, Illinois, but made his escape about 
six weeks later and returned to Tennessee. On his way 
to Iuka, to rejoin his regiment, he fell in with General 
Morgan’s command at Cornersville, and casting his for- 
tunes temporarily with the dashing Kentucky leader, 
fought with him in the disastrous affair at Lebanon, but 
escapedcapture. He then joined General Bragg’s forces, 
and was reunited with his regiment in time to take part 
in the battle of Murfreesboro, where the Eighteenth was 
distinguished in the charge of Breckinridge’s division, 
January 2, 1863. At Chickamauga, his next great battle, 
he won honorable mention among the men who were dis- 
tinguished for valor. Itappears, in the report of Brown’s 
brigade, in the Official Records, that **On Sunday morn- 
ing, September 2oth, when the brigade was ordered for- 
ward, and forced to fall back by a most galling fire from 
the enemy’s artillery, Sergt. Isaac A. Looney and Private 
John L. Dismukes continued to advance some hundred 
yards to a house within fifty yards of the enemy’s guns, 
and fired at the gunners until the next brigade came up. 
The. house in the meantime was pierced by a number of 
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shells, and the roof torn off, and E. D. Moore, a private 
of the same company, who accompanied them, fell mor- 
tally wounded, pierced by four balls.’’ For this example 
of heroism he was promoted to ensign of the regiment, 
with rank of first lieutenant, and commissioned accord- 
ingly August 24, 1864. Lieutenant Dismukes served 
with the Eighteenth at Missionary Ridge, Dalton, Resaca, 
New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, 
Atlanta and Jonesboro, closing the Atlanta campaign. 
Then he was transferred to the First Tennessee cav- 
alry, Col. Samuel P. Carter, with which he served as 
second lieutenant in Hood’s North Georgia and Tennes- 
see campaigns, until he received a severe wound in the 
left leg at Franklin, which caused his disability until 
March, 1865. Returning to General Forrest’s command, 
he was surrendered with it at Gainesville, Ala. Lieuten- 
ant Dismukes engaged in his present business at Nash- 
ville, in 1870, and his is one of the long-established and 
prosperous wholesale establishments of the city. 


Lieutenant Henry Melvil Doak, prominent in jour- 
nalism, and more recently clerk of the United States 
courts at Nashville, is a native of Tennessee, born at 
Washington college, Washington county, August 3, 1841. 
He was educated at that institution and at Stewart col- 
lege, Clarksville, Tenn. On the day after the Confeder- 
ate occupation of Fort Sumter he enlisted in the Knoxville 
Guards, Company E, Nineteenth regiment Tennessee 
infantry, and was soon appointed to the position of ser- 
geant-major of the regiment. In this capacity he served 
at Fishing Creek and Shiloh, and in the latter battle was 
wounded in the left hand, causing his disability for sev- 
eral months. During this period he busied himself in 
raising a company in his native county, and while thus 
engaged, in September, 1862, was commissioned lieuten- 
ant of marines in the Confederate States navy. Report- 
ing at once at Richmond, he was assigned to duty at 
Drewry’s Bluff, where he remained (with occasional ser- 
vice elsewhere) until August, 1863, when ordered to the 
gunboat Charleston. Incommand of two broadside guns 
of this vessel he served in Charleston harbor until the 
fall of 1863, participating in several of the engagements 
there. Subsequently he was at Savannah, drilling 
marines until the spring of 1864, when he took command 
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of two broadside guns on the iron-clad, Raleigh, at Wil- 
mington, and served on board her until she was wrecked 
at the mouth of Cape Fear river, May 6, 1864, after clear- 
ing that port of the Federal fleet. At a later date 
Lieutenant Doak sailed on the Olustee, as officer of mar- 
ines, on a cruise of two months, and took part in an en- 
gagement with three Federal vessels off Cape Hatteras. 
Subsequently he was stationed at Wilmington, guarding 
the cotton and other government property there until 
December, 1864, when he went to Richmond on leave 
and was furloughed, but learning of Butler’s attack on 
Fort Fisher, N. C., he returned to Wilmington and par- 
ticipated in the memorable defense of Fort Fisher, in 
January, 1865, and was wounded in the leg and blinded 
with sand from the explosion of a shell. Being captured 
with the garrison, he was sent to the officers’ hospital 
near Old Point Comfort, and afterward to Fort Delaware. 
He was exchanged in March, and after reaching Rich- 
mond his wound broke out afresh, compelling him to en- 
ter the naval hospital, from which he was discharged on 
the Saturday before the evacuation of the Confederate 
capital. He then followed the army to Appomattox and 
was there paroled. On returning to his old home he 
found anti-Confederate sentiment predominant and was 
compelled to go to Shreveport, La., where he spent the 
summer of 1865, studying law. He then made his home 
at Clarksville, where he practiced law until 1875, and 
from 1869 to 1876 was editor of the Clarksville Tobacco 
Leaf, a weekly paper. Subsequently he occupied positions 
of prominence and influence in the field of journalism, 
as political editor of the Nashville American until May, 
1882; owner and editor of the Nashville Evening Banner 
ner until November, 1882; editor in chief of the Cincinnati 
News-Journal until May, 1884, and editor in chief of the 
Memphis Avalanche to December 15, 1886. At the lat- 
ter date he was appointed clerk of the circuit court of the 
United States for the middle district of Tennessee, by 
Judge Howell E. Jackson, and in February, 1896, became 
clerk of the United States district court, by appointment 
of Judge C. D. Clark. 


Captain William E. Donaldson, a well-known attorney 
of Jasper, Tenn., entered the Confederate service April 
17, 1861, in Company F, First regiment Tennessee infan- 
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try, as a private, was immediately elected junior second 
lieutenant, was promoted to second lieutenant April 26, 
1862, to first lieutenant September 15, 1862, to captain 
July, 1863, and subsequently was recommended by all 
his superior officers for promotion to colonel. The his- 
tory of his service is that of his gallant regiment, which, 
leaving Winchester, Tenn., May 1, 1861, was mustered 
in at Lynchburg, Va., May 7th; went to Richmond May 
2oth; was ordered to Harper’s Ferry June 3d, and there, 
under General Johnston, engaged in the operations against 
Patterson until on July 18th the Tennesseeans marched 
across the country,and took cars for Manassas Junction. As 
they reached there President Davis came up and directed 
them to wait fora guide, but word arrived that the battle 
was on, and they made a forced march of five miles in 
thirty-seven minutes. They reached the field in time to 
receive the last fire of the retreating enemy. Ordered 
back to Manassas Junction, at night they cooked four 
days’ rations, and next day were advanced to Bull Run, 
where they lay until August 3d. They remained at 
Bristoe Station and Camp Fisher until March 8, 1862,when 
they were ordered to Fredericksburg. Thence they went 
to Yorktown to relieve Magruder. Reaching the penin- 
sula April 18th, the regiment was reorganized April 26th, 
and re-enlisted for three years. Leaving Yorktown, the 
regiment was in battle at Williamsburg on the extreme 
right May sth, and two days later was under fire at West 
Point. They reached the Chickahominy May 11th, on the 
26th skirmished with the Federal advance, then were 
ordered to Meadow Bridge, on the 30th were sent to the 
right, and next day were hotly engaged in the battle of 
Seven Pines. Being ordered to charge a Federal battery, 
they moved forward in the perfect line of a dress parade, 
in the presence of President Davis and General Lee, 
who complimented General Hatton, the brigade com- 
mander. Hatton soon fell mortally wounded and the 
First lost eighty-six killed and wounded in ten minutes. 
As the brigade retired under command of Colonel Tur- 
ney, they were about to march into the Federal lines, 
when Lieutenant Donaldson called attention to the 
danger. In recognition of his service he was made com- 
mandant of the brigade guard that night. Soon after- 
ward he was detailed to collect the stragglers and conval- 
escents at Richmond. After a heavy skirmish on the 
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Seven Mile road, June 17th, the brigade was ordered to 
the extreme left to codperate with Stonewall Jackson, 
June 26th, and took part in the battles of Mechanicsville 
and Gaines’ Mill. At the latter Lieutenant Donaldson 
was severely wounded in the right shoulder and left 
breast, but remained on the field until ordered away. 
He lay several weeks at Richmond, and then being fur- 
loughed, went to Chattanooga. Rejoining his command 
August 5th he took part in the battle of Cedar Run, and 
the celebrated artillery duel of August 24th, the raid to 
Manassas Junction, and the battle of Second Manassas, 
where the Tennesseeans, fighting at the railroad cut, 
repelled seven attacks and took a battery of five guns, 
fighting with the bayonet, clubbed muskets and rocks. 
After fighting at Ox Hill they marched to Frederick, 
Md., thence to Harper’s Ferry, where they had the post 
of honor at the surrender, and reached the field of 
Sharpsburg in time to repulse the attack of Burnside on 
the Confederate right. They participated in the bloody 
defeat of the enemy at Shepherdstown, and remained in 
the Shenandoah valley until ordered to the support of 
Longstreet at Fredericksburg. In the battle of Decem- 
ber 13th Lieutenant Donaldson was wounded in the 
right thigh and left arm. After being wounded in the 
thigh he led a successful charge across the field, for which 
he was personally complimented by Generals Lee and 
Jackson. His wounds were so severe that he was not 
able to leave his bed for five months. It was supposed 
that ‘‘Fort Donaldson,’’ as the boys called him, would 
die, but he was able to return to his home in Franklin 
county, Tenn., and go from there to Rome, Ga., on the 
retreat of Bragg. In September, 1863, he attempted to 
return to duty at the call of his company, but was not 
able totake command until the battle of Mine Run, when 
he was in charge of the vidette line. After that he was 
disabled until February, 1864, when he reported for duty, 
but on May sth Colonel Turney, Captain Clark, Captain 
Donaldson and Capt. J. Lusk were ordered to report to 
the secretary of war at Richmond, and he was sent to 
Danville, Va. After the siege of Petersburg began he 
got permission to return to the regiment, but this attempt 
to serve at the front also was impossible, and he was sub- 
sequently on detached duty, under Gen. M. J. Wright, 
until he was paroled at Columbus, Miss., May 27, 1865. 
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An interesting reminiscence of Captain Donaldson’s ser- 
vice is connected with the campaign in front of Rich- 
mond. One day he was in command of the vidette force 
in front of the brigade line, and the officer in charge the 
previous day having allowed the Yankees to drive him 
back to less favorable ground, Donaldson was ordered 
by General Lee to charge with his vidette force of Ten- 
nesseeans and regain the former position. He did so, 
with entire success, not only regaining the old line, but 
capturing parts of two regiments of Federals, and when 
he reported to General Lee with the prisoners, he enjoyed 
the honor of being complimented in person by the great 
commander. Captain Donaldson is a native of Franklin 
county, Tenn., born August 25, 1842. He received his 
education mainly during the war, and afterward he taught 
school at intervals until he was admitted to the practice 
of law at Winchester. From 1871 to 1878 he followed 
his profession in Alabama. Since then he has been a 
resident of Jasper, Tenn. In 1894 he was elected attor- 
ney general of the Fourth circuit, by a handsome major- 
ity. He is a member of the board of trustees of Prior 
institute, a member of the advisory board of the Chatta- 
nooga law school, and a director of the Female school at 
Chattanooga. 


Major-General Daniel S. Donelson, a sketch of whose 
military career appears on pages 307 and 308 of this 
volume, was the grandson of anativeof Ireland, who be- 
came one of the early settlers of Tennessee. Samuel, 
one of the sons of this pioneer,. born in Sumner county, 
died at the age of twenty-four years, leaving two sons, 
Daniel S. and Andrew Jackson Donelson, who were edu- 
cated mainly through the kindness of Gen. Andrew Jack- 
son, who had married their aunt, Rachel Donelson, and 
were by him appointed to the military academy at West 
Point. Andrew J. resigned from the service after gradu- 
ation, became private secretary for President Jackson, 
was candidate for vice-president on the ticket with Mil- 
lard Fillmore, spent his later years at Memphis, having 
extensive plantations in Mississippi, and died in 18609. 
General Donelson was married at Washington, about 
1827, to Margaret, daughter of Gov. John Branch, an 
eminent North Carolinian, who, after serving as governor 
of that State, removed to Florida and became governor 
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there also, and was secretary of war in the cabinet of 
President Jackson. Tothis marriage were born four sons 
and seven daughters. James B., the eldest son, entered 
the Confederate service as second lieutenant in the 
Seventh Tennessee infantry, and resigned in 1863 on 
account of physical disability. Subsequently he resided 
in Florida until 1884, when he made his home at Birming- 
ham, Ala., where he is now captain of police. Samuel 
Donelson, also a Confederate soldier, was on the staff of 
his father, General Donelson, until the latter’s death; 
subsequently was aide-de-camp to Gen. Leonidas Polk 
until that commander was killed, and afterward was cap- 
tain of General Forrest’s escort. After the close of hostil- 
ities he engaged in the practice of law at Nashville, was 
elected superintendent of city schools in 1870, from 1872 
served eight years as clerk of the criminal court, and 
since then has filled a government office at Washington. 
John Branch Donelson, the third son, was educated at 
Tallahassee, Fla., and at Crocker’s school, in Tennessee, 
with graduation in 1867. After farming two years in 
Alabama, and engaging in business at Nashville, he made 
his home at Gallatin in 1877. There he was elected justice 
of the peace in 1889 and mayor of the city in 1895 and 
1897, and is a prominent and influential citizen. Daniel 
S. Donelson, Jr., the youngest son of the general, was 
graduated at Cumberland university in 1871, married Flor- 
ence Hood, niece of General Hood, and now resides at 
Tullahoma, in the United States internal revenue service. 


Richard S. Donelson, of Arlington, Shelby county, was 
born near that place August 1, 1844, son of Alexander 
Donelson, a native of Davidson county, and his wife, 
Catherine S. Royster, of Virginia. He is of a family 
distinguished in the Revolution, the war with Mexico,and 
the war of the Confederacy, as well as in the pioneer set- 
tlement of Tennessee. In 1860 heentered Center college, 
Danville, Ky., but came home as soon as war seemed 
inevitable, intending to enlist. At the solicitation of his 
parents, however, he resumed his studies at La Grange 
Synodical college, until the fall of Fort Donelson, an 
event which so appealed to his pride in the name he bore, 
and his loyalty to Tennessee, that he made haste to en- 
list, becoming a private in the Yancey Riflemen, Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth regiment Tennessee infantry, Col. 
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A. J. Vaughan. His first trying experience as a soldier 
was with an attack of mumps that kept him out of the 
fight at Shiloh, but after that he did good service about 
Corinth, at Richmond, Ky., Perryville, Murfreesboro, in 
the Tullahoma campaign and at Chickamauga. In the 
latter battle he received a severe wound in the left leg 
which terminated his career as a soldier, and restricted 
him for several years to the use of crutches. After the 
war he attended the university of Mississippi. He has 
been successful in life as a farmer, and recently as a mer- 
chant also, with his home at Bartlett. He is an enthusi- 
astic member of his local camp, United Confederate 
veterans, and of the historical association and Company 
A, Confederate veterans, at Memphis, and has attended 
the reunions at Richmond, Nashville and Atlanta. Two 
sons and two daughters are living, by his marriage, in 
1874, to Fannie C. Bragg, who died in 1889. 


Byrd Douglas, a successful business man of Nashville, 
director of the American national bank, vice-president of 
the Tennessee manufacturing company, and director of 
the Nashville & Decatur railroad, is a native of Fay- 
etteville, but in 1849 made his home at Nashville, where 
he was educated at the Western military institute. He 
left that school in April, 1861, for the military service, 
but was not regularly enlisted on account of having lost 
one eye in childhood. Nevertheless, as a volunteer, in 
February, 1862, he joined Baxter's Tennessee battery, 
with which he participated in the battle of Shiloh, and 
during the siege of Corinth was attached to Gen. Bushrod 
Johnson’s command. When the army under Bragg was 
transferred from Tupelo to Chattanooga, his battery, un- 
der Capt. S. L. Freeman, was attached to General Mur- 
tay’s brigade, and sent to the mouth of Battle Creek, 
where he was engaged in the skirmish at Bridgeport, the 
capture of Fort McCook with a large amount of valuable 
stores, and the engagement at Stevenson, August 27-31, 
1862. After the command remained at that post two of 
three months, Mr. Douglas was detailed by Captain 
Freeman to obtain recruits for the battery in middle 
Tennessee, with his headquarters at Fayetteville, which 
duty occupied him for about three months. He was able 
to bring a considerable number of men to the battery, 
and subsequently it was assigned to General Forrest’s 
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cavalry command, with which he was identified during 
the remainder of the war, frequently being detailed for 
special service. After the close of the war he attended 
school a year, near Louisville, Ky., and at that city began 
his career in business as a dry goods merchant. He 
continued the same business at Nashville until 1874, and 
since then has given his attention to grain and storage. 


Lieutenant-Colonel Edwin L. Drake, of Winchester, 
Tenn., Confederate soldier, physician and author, was 
born in Lincoln county, Tenn., September 23, 1840, son 
of James F. and Mary (Bright) Drake. His great-grand- 
father, John Drake, was a soldier of the Revolution, and 
one of the first settlers of Alabama. Two other great- 
grandfathers, Maj. William Hall and Capt. John Mor- 
gan, were soldiers under Washington, and among the 
first settlers of Tennessee. Colonel Drake was gradu- 
ated in 1860 at the university of North Carolina, at 
Chapel Hill (where five years later he heard the last can- 
non shots of the great war), and was preparing for the 
profession of medicine when Tennessee called her sons 
toarms. Enlisting as a private in Company K, Second 
Tennessee regiment, Col. W. B. Bate, at its organiza- 
tion, he was mustered into the Confederate service at 
Lynchburg, Va. He took part in the first battle of 
Manassas, and in the defense of the Potomac at Evans- 
port. He was transferred with his regiment, in 1862, to 
the Western army, was wounded in the battle of Shiloh, 
and participated in the defense of Corinth. At the reor- 
ganization about this time he was elected second lieutenant 
and afterward was promoted tocaptain. He served with 
his regiment in Cleburne’s brigade, at Richmond, Ky., 
and Murfreesboro, and at Chickamauga was in the thick 
of the fight, losing twenty-two men out of twenty-eight 
engaged in his company. His faithful record was con- 
tinued at Missionary Ridge, Ringgold Gap, Dalton, Re- 
saca, Pickett’s Mill, Pine Mountain, Kenesaw Mountain, 
and Peachtree Creek, before Atlanta, and in this last 
battle he was severely wounded. Afterlying twomonths 
in hospital at Barnesville, Ga., he was furloughed and 
was not able to rejoin his command until the army 
reached Columbia, on the retreat from Tennessee. He 
took part in the battle of Bentonville, N. C., and at the 
reorganization was promoted to lieutenant-colonel of the 
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fourth consolidated regiment of Tennessee troops. After 
the surrender of Johnston’s army he returned to Tennes- 
see, began again the study of medicine, was graduated at 
the university of Nashville in 1867, and took a postgradu- 
ate course at New Orleans. Since 1878, in addition to 
the practice of his profession, he has given considerable 
time to literature, contributing freely to medical, scien- 
tific and historical publications, and editing for a year 
‘‘The Annals of the Army of Tennessee, and Early West- 
ern History.’’ He was appointed postmaster at Winches- 
ter by President Cleveland in 1897. Colonel Drake has 
been twice married—to Miss Branham, who died in 1870, 
and to Miss Nina Dufield, of New Orleans. His children 
are: Elizabeth, Eloise, Frank, Marguerite and Lucia. 


Captain Julius J. DuBose, a prominent lawyer of Mem- 
phis, was born December 13, 1839, in Shelby county, 
Tenn., and was educated at Andrews college, the uni- 
versity of Mississippi, and Wesleyan university, Flor- 
ence,, Ala., and graduated in law at the Cumberland uni- 
versity. In the early part of 1861, being at the time on 
his father’s plantation in Arkansas, he enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the Ninth Arkansas infantry, and was made 
color-bearer of the regiment. He served in this capacity 
until the reorganization in 1862, participating in the 
service of Bowen’s brigade, in the vicinity of Columbus, 
Ky., after which he was transferred to the Trans-Missis- 
sippi department with General Hindman, by whom he 
was detailed, with the rank of lieutenant, as drill master 
in Morgan’s Arkansas regiment. He served in the line 
with this regiment for more than a year, then was 
detailed as ordnance officer at Fort Smith, and six months 
later was appointed chief inspector of the army of North 
Arkansas and Indian Territory, with the rank of captain. 
When the Federal army under General Banks invaded 
northern Louisiana, Captain DuBose, at his own request, 
was permitted by Gen. Kirby Smith to serve in the field, 
and he took an active part in the Confederate victories, 
closing with the fight at Yellow Bayou. After this he 
reported to the adjutant-general and was sent within the 
Federal lines in Arkansas to obtain information prepar- 
atory to arranging an offensive campaign under General 
Magruder. On his return from this mission he found 
the department headquarters broken up and the army 
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disbanded, and he made his way to Memphis, where he 
has since resided. He has been continuously engaged 
in the practice of law, except two years as editor of the 
Evening Ledger, and seven years upon the bench as 
judge of the criminal court of the city. He served as 
State senator of Shelby and Fayette counties in 1871-72. 
For thirty years he has been a member of the Confeder- 
ate historical association. Captain DuBose’s wife is 
Mary Murfree, daughter of Col. George W. Polk, and 
niece of Gen. Leonidas Polk. One of their six children, 
George P. DuBose, served in the Spanish war as a mem- 
ber of the Second Mississippi regiment. 


Charles Ducloux, of Knoxville, adjutant of Zollicoffer 
camp, No. 46, United Confederate Veterans, and 
treasurer of Fred Ault bivouac, No. 17, is a native of 
Switzerland, born in 1836. Coming to America in 1856, 
he made his home at Knoxville and engaged in farming 
until the beginning of the war, when he became a clerk 
in the quartermaster’s department at Knoxville, under 
Capt. G. W. Gammon. In July, 1863, he enlisted in 
Company E, First Tennessee cavalry, as a private, and 
was immediately detailed by General Buckner for the 
same duty as before, in which he continued at Knoxville 
until the evacuation. Then he was with the army in the 
field until after the battle of Missionary Ridge, when he 
was stationed at Bristol, Tenn. In April, 1864, he was 
transferred to Company A, First regiment engineers, 
Confederate States army,, with which he served until 
surrendered at Chesterville, S. C., April 27, 1865. He 
had been recommended for the rank of second lieutenant, 
but the war closed before he received his commission. 
He was in battle during the Sanders raid to Knoxville, 
in June, 1863; at Carter’s Depot, April, 1864; at Straw- 
berry Plains, and at Bull’s Gap, November 12, 1864, 
when he was hit three times by Federal bullets. After 
the war he resided in the State of New York until 1872, 
when he returned to Knoxville, which he made his per- 
manent home. From 1885 to 1897 he served as consul 
at Knoxville for Switzerland. 


Richard Houston Dudley, mayor of Nashville, began 
his Confederate service May 2, 1861, by entering Com- 
pany I, First Tennessee infantry. After serving three 
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years as a private, and gaining during this period consid- 
erable experience in war, he and others of similar spirit 
engaged in the very dangerous business of raising a cav- 
alry company in middle Tennessee, inside of the Federal 
lines, and succeeded in enlisting over a thousand men. 
At the organization he was made captain of Company 
K, of the command, known as the Twenty-first regiment, 
and soon after was promoted to major. Before the close 
of the war the regiment had become greatly reduced by 
many casualties, and was reorganized in two companies 
of cavalry, one of which, Company K, Major Dudley com- 
manded as captain until the surrender with Forrest at 
Gainesville, Ala. The operations in which he partici- 
pated included the campaigns of Cheat Mountain and 
Romney, in West Virginia; the battles of Shiloh, Mur- 
freesboro, Chickamauga, and Missionary Ridge; the 
numerous engagements during the One Hundred Days’ 
campaign in Georgia; the raid into Tennessee (Septem- 
ber, 1864) with General Forrest, including the battles at 
Athens, Sulphur Trestle and Pulaski, Tenn.; the cam- 
paign with Hood and the fights at Lawrenceburg, Frank- 
lin, and Shelbyville, and finally, Forrest*s campaign with 
Gen. Wilson’s raiders. Amidst these dangers,he escaped 
with one wound at Murfreesboro by a piece of shell. 
After the surrender he was in business at Smyrna seven 
years, then made Nashville his permanent home. In 
1897 he was elected mayor of the city for a term of two 
years. Mayor Dudley was one of the earliest members 
of Frank Cheatham bivouac, of which he was the second 
president, and for eight years was president of the trus- 
tees of the Confederate Home. He is a native Tennes- 
seean, born in 1836 in Bedford county. 


Adrian D. Dugger, of Jackson, a veteran of the Mis- 
Sissippi troops, was born in Petersburg, Va., in 1845. 
His father, William Dugger, was a prominent merchant 
of that town, who early in the ’50s removed to Panola 
county, Miss., and there reared a family of seven sons 
and seven daughters. Before he was sixteen years old, 
Adrian Dugger enlisted in the Ninth Mississippiinfantry, 
from which he was afterward transferred to the Twenty- 
ninth infantry, Col. W. F. Brantly, of Walthall’s bri- 
gade. He participated in all the battles of this famous 
command, in the army of Tennessee, including nine gen- 
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eral engagements and fourteen skirmishes, several of the 
latter, in North Georgia, almost reaching the proportions 
ofabattle. During his service he was wounded six times. 
At the battle of Ezra Church, near Atlanta, July 28, 1864, 
the regiment moved out from the Confederate works and 
for a time drove back the enemy, but being unsupported 
and encountering heavy masses of Federals, was forced 
back. A solid shot from a Federal battery killed the 
color-bearer and cut the flag-staff in two, leaving the 
colors upon the ground, but the regiment made a des- 
perate stand about a hundred yards distant, and young 
Dugger left the line and darting forward, recovered the 
flag and brought it back in safety, though his clothing 
was pierced by seven bullets. At the close of the war 
Mr. Dugger returned to Panola county, and served as 
deputy clerk of the circuit court and deputy sheriff. In 
1872 he made his home at Jackson, Tenn., and soon 
achieved success asamerchant. He is still engaged in 
mercantile pursuits, and is an influential citizen. 


Calvin A. Duncan, a Confederate veteran of White- 
ville, was born in Marshall county, Miss., in 1836, son of 
Thomas Duncan, a native of Rutherford county, Tenn., 
where his grandparents, coming from South Carolina, 
were among the early settlers. In the spring of 1861 
Mr. Duncan enlisted in Company G, Tenth regiment 
Arkansas infantry, which was on duty at Columbus, Ky., 
during the battle of Belmont, served under General 
Breckinridge at Shiloh, and made a splendid record for 
valor in the fight at the ‘“‘hornets’ nest,’’ Mr. Duncan’s 
company losing twenty-seven killed and wounded out of 
forty engaged. Their next service after the siege of 
Corinth was with Gen. Jeff Thompson in Louisiana, and 
later they were under General Beall at Port Hudson. 
There Mr. Duncan witnessed the battle with Farragut’s 
fleet, and the sinking of the Mississippi, the warship on 
which George Dewey, now admiral, was an officer. 
Soon Port Hudson was besieged by a large Federal force, 
and after a service of several weeks in the trenches Mr. 
Duncan was wounded in the arm July 3d, and on the 8th 
was desperately hurt by a shell which burst immediately 
over his head, a large fragment striking his forehead and 
fracturing both tables of the skull. This terminated his 
military career, and very nearly his life, though he sur- 
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vived to take an honorable part in the upbuilding of his 
country after the war. He is now retired from business 
after a notably successful career as a merchant. 


Charles H. Eastman, of Nashville, was born at Ply- 
mouth, N. H., where his mother was at the time upon a 
visit, February 25, 1845, and was reared and educated at 
Nashville. Though but sixteen years of age at the 
beginning of the war, he accompanied the First regiment 
Tennessee infantry in 1861, and remained with it through 
the following winter. He then went to Chattanooga 
and entered the civil service of the Confederate govern- 
ment, in the postofiice department. In June, 1863, he 
was regularly enlisted in the army and assigned to the 
signal corps, with which he was on duty in the army of 
Tennessee until the surrender in North Carolina. He 
was often under fire during the Hundred Days’ campaign 
in Georgia, 1864, served on scouting duty during Hood’s 
northward movements, and was present at the battles of 
Franklin and Nashville. After the conclusion of hostil- 
ities he rode horseback to Nashville, with $1.15 in his 
pocket, but hoping to find employment. Obtaining a 
position in the county clerk’s office he retained it for 
fifteen years, rising to be chief deputy, and in 1880 was 
elected to fill out an unexpired term as clerk. In 1882 he 
was re-elected to the office for the regular term of four 
years. Since 1889 he has been engaged in life insurance 
agency, and in the practice of law. 


Lieutenant John Eaton, of Tullahoma, is a veteran of 
Gen. N. B. Forrest’s escort company, a gallant body of 
cavalry fighters who, on many occasions, led in person 
by their great commander, decided the issue of desperate 
fights by their headlong charges and confident courage. 
He was born in Lincoln (now Moore) county, near Lynch- 
burg, Tenn., October 30, 1832, and when a young man 
went to California and engaged in business. This he 
disposed of when the news of the battle of First Manassas 
reached the coast, and he then traveled overland, a seri- 
ous undertaking in that day, to Nashville, joined For- 
rest’s escort at Murfreesboro in 1862, and during the 
next three years, without leave of absence, furlough, or 
hospital service, was on duty with the famous cavalry 
general, winning promotion to lieutenant. This worthy 
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record of faithful performance of duty was closed by his 
surrender, May 10, 1865. Though fortunately never 
wounded, six horses were shot under him. Two brothers 
were also in the service: A. F. Eaton, a member of 
Colonel Turney’s First Tennessee regiment, and Thomas 
J., of Forrest’s escort. In 1880 Lieutenant Eaton mar- 
ried Rebecca M. Whitaker, two of whose brothers were 
Confederate soldiers: John, who died in Atlanta, Ga., 
from the effects of wounds received at the battle of 
Resaca, and William, who died in the service from 
sickness contracted during the march from Corinth, 
Miss. Lieutenant Eaton and wife have three children: 
Marv S., John W., and Alfred H. 


Archibald Liebig Elcan, M. D., son of George Hooper 
and Elizabeth Hilliard (Hunt) Elcan, was born near 
Bellemonte, Fayette county, Tenn., October 20, 1844. 
His father, George Hooper Elcan, was born in Bucking- 
ham county, Va., in 1800, and removed to west Tennes- 
see in 1819, locating in Fayette county, where he died in 
1855. A. L. Elcan received his early education in the 
neighborhood schools and at the Tipton male high 
school, at Covington, Tenn.; was mustered into the Con- 
federate service in Capt. Sam T. Taylor’s company of 
cavalry in March, 1862, before he was eighteen years 
old, and served as private secretary for Captain Taylor 
until transferred to Company B, Seventh regiment Ten- 
nessee cavalry. With this regiment he was in all the 
campaigns under Col. W. H. Jackson (afterward general) 
and Generals Armstrong and Van Dorn in west Tennes- 
see and north Mississippi, until the early part of 1863, 
when he was detached with Company B for special duty 
at Major-General Loring’s headquarters. After taking 
part in all the operations of General Loring looking to 
the relief of Vicksburg and in the siege of Jackson, 
Miss., he rejoined the Seventh Tennessee in February, 
1864, and followed General Forrest in his campaigns to 
the close of the war. He was wounded by the side of 
General Forrest at Prairie Mound, Miss., February 22, 
1864, in a charge on the enemy led in person by General 
Forrest on foot, his horse having been shot a few min- 
utes before. On the night of June 9, 1864, he was 
appointed first sergeant of Company B, to succeed Sergt. 
W. N. Mason, killed that day, which necessitated a hard 
Tenn, 40 
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night’s work for him to make a roster of the company 
and get everything ready by daybreak, when they were 
ordered forward to Brice’s Cross-roads, where they were 
engaged all day in one of the hardest fought battles of 
the war. Three of his brothers were also members of 
Company B: Herbert H., Joseph J., and Thomas R. 
Elcan, the last of whom was killed in a cavalry charge 
on the morning following the battle of Brice’s Cross- 
roads, while Forrest was pressing the rear of the retreat- 
ing enemy. Sergeant Elcan was with the company in 
middle Tennessee under Generals Forrest and Hood in 
the advance to and retreat from Nashville, where he saw 
some of the hardest service of the war. During the fight- 
ing about Nashville he made a midnight search alone and 
rescued a detachment of the company which was lost and 
in a perilous position under the enemy’s lines, his success 
causing great rejoicing in Company B. He continued 
with the company on the retreat from Nashville until 
his mule (known to the regiment as ‘‘John the Baptist’’) 
was shot in an engagement at Richland Creek, near 
Pulaski; then made his way to the rear, crossed Tennessee 
river, and rejoined the company in time to go with it to 
Selma, Ala.; afterward fell back to Gainesville, Ala., 
and surrendered there in May, 1865. After the close of 
the war he returned to his once happy home to find 
everything in ruins. Not discouraged, however, he at 
once went to work to build up the waste places and 
tegain his lost fortune; taught school, read medicine 
under his uncle, A. D. Hunt, M. D.; attended one 
course of lectures each at the Jefferson medical college, 
Philadelphia, and the university of Louisville medical 
department, and received the degree of M. D. from the 
latter in 1869. He began the practice of medicine in 
1867, at Tabernacle, Tipton county, where he was 
engaged in an active and laborious practice until 1888, 
when he removed to Memphis. During the twenty years 
he resided in Tipton county he identified himself with 
the best interests of his people and section, was chair- 
man of the Democratic executive committee of the county 
in 1884, member of the school board, 1874-87, and justice 
of the peace for nine years. Representing Tipton county 
in the Forty-fifth general assembly he introduced and 
secured the passage through the lower house of a bill 
entitled ‘‘An act to regulate the practice of medicine in 
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the State of Tennessee;’’ was chairman of the House com- 
mittee on penitentiary, and as such examined the convict 
prisons of the State and reported with recommendations 
as to the conduct and management of the same; and also 
served on the committee on sanitation and charitable insti- 
tutions. He wasa member of the State board of health, 
representing the western district of the State; an original 
member of the Tipton county medical society, and its 
secretary and treasurer in 1873-87; a member of the 
Tri-State medical society of Arkansas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee—treasurer in 1890 and secretary in 1891-93, 
and a member of several fraternal orders and of the 
Confederate historical association of Memphis. He has 
written much for the medical papers and weekly press, 
including papers on ‘‘Sanitation of Cars,’’ ‘‘ Penitentiary 
Lease System,’’ and numerous reports of cases published 
in medical journals. On November 4, 1869, he was mar- 
ried to Bettie, daughter of Dr. Joshua Swayne, of Car- 
roll county, Tenn., and niece of Judge Noah Swayne, of 
the supreme court of the United States. Their children 
are: Joshua Swayne, Lucy Elizabeth, Nathaniel Henry, 
Rosalie Eva, and Pauline Thompson Elcan. 


Albert H. Ellington, of Jackson, a veteran of the army 
of northern Virginia, was born in Newton county, Ga., 
October 26, 1843, son of Joel Ellington and great grand- 
son of James Ellington, a native of Rockingham county, 
Va., and a soldier of the war of the Revolution. He 
was a student at Emory college, Oxford, Ga., before the 
secession of his State, but when the young men of 
Georgia were inspired by the uprising of the South he 
promptly enlisted, at the age of seventeen years, as a 
private in the Cobb legion, commanded by Thomas R. R. 
Cobb. Going to Virginia, the legion fought at Williams- 
burg and Seven Pines, and the Seven Days’ battles 
before Richmond, gallantly beginning a career that was 
no less illustrious than that of any command in the army. 
At Fredericksburg he was in that immortal line of men 
that held the stone-wall and sunken road, though their 
leader lost his life. At Chancellorsville an uncle, march- 
ing at his side, was killed. At Gettysburg he was 
wounded after capturing a stand of colors, and for his 
gallantry was promoted to corporal. He came with 
Longstreet to the great western battlefield of Chicka- 
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mauga, and was in the battle of Bean’s Station and the 
famous assault on Fort Sanders, at Knoxville, where 
Colonel Ruff, his brigade commander, fell. Returning 
to Virginia in time to fight at the Wilderness and Spott- 
sylvania Court House, he shared the service of Long- 
street’s corps through the great campaign that followed, 
and the long and heroic defense of Richmond and Peters- 
burg. Finally; on the last march, he was wounded at 
Farmville, Va, three days before Appomattox. His 
record was one worthy of a Confederate soldier, and he 
was frequently tendered promotion, but he declined 
advancement beyond the rank of corporal. After his 
return home he completed his education at Emory col- 
lege, and then fora time engaged in farming. Subse- 
quently he entered the service of the Illinois Central rail- 
road, and for seven years held the position of train- 
master, but finding that work too confining, accepted the 
place of passenger conductor, in which he has been well 
known to the traveling public of Tennessee during the 
past twenty-three years. By his marriage, in 1867, to 
Nannie P. Easley (deceased) he has four children: W. 
R., Albert W., Edna E., and John F. In 1892 he was 
married to Lula, daughter of S. S. Neely, Esq., of 
Jackson. 


Alexander Erskine, M. D., of Memphis, Tenn., is one 
of three brothers, the others being Albert. and John 
Henry, who served as surgeons throughout the Confed- 
erate war in the ranks of the South. Their father was 
Dr. Alexander Erskine, of Huntsville, Ala., born in 
Monroe county, Va., in 1791, son of Michael Erskine, a 
Scotch-Irish Presbyterian, who came from Ireland before 
the Revolutionary war, and married Margaret Hanley 
(widow of John Paulee), who, while removing to Ken- 
tucky with her husband, was ambuscaded and carried into 
a captivity of four years duration by the Shawnee Indians, 
who murdered her husband and child. After being 
ransomed she married Michael Erskine and lived to the 
age of ninety years. The wife of the senior Dr. Alex- 
ander Erskine was Susan C., daughter of Lieut.-Col. 
Albert Russel, an officer under General Washington. 
She was reared in Loudon county, Va., and married at 
Huntsville, Ala. The subject of this sketch was born 
at Huntsville, September 26, 1832, and received his edu- 
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cation there and at the university of Virginia, graduating 
at the latter institution in chemistryand German. Then, 
after reading in his father’s office, he pursued professional 
courses in the university of Virginia and the university 
of New York, with graduation in 1858, and located for 
the practice of medicine at Memphis. At the beginning 
of the war he entered the Confederate service as a sur- 
geon and continued on duty throughout under Generals 
Cleburne, Cheatham, Polk and Bragg. At the battle of 
Perryville he was taken prisoner and placed in charge of 
the sick and wounded at Harrodsburg, afterward was 
sent to Vicksburg and being exchanged there, was 
ordered to the army at College Grove, Tenn., in time to 
take part in the battle of Murfreesboro. During the 
winter at Tullahoma he was brigade surgeon in General 
Polk’s corps, and subsequently, until the end of the war, 
he had charge of the Law hospital at LaGrange, Ga. 
Upon his return to Memphis he resumed his practice, in 
which he has been notably successful. During the five 
epidemics with which Memphis has been afflicted during 
that period he sustained honorably the severest tests of 
professional skill and personal courage. Both before 
and since the war he has been connected with the med- 
ical college of the city, as a professor, and he is an hon- 
ored member of various professional and social organiza- 
tions. He is a Presbyterian by ancestry and has been a 
ruling elder in that denomination since 1865. Dr. 
Erskine was married, in 1861, to Mrs. A. L. White (nee 
Law). She dying in 1868, he married Margaret L. Gor- 
don, a cousin of Gen. John B. Gordon, and daughter of 
Washington Gordon, of Maury county, who died in the 
Confederate service at Vicksburg. 


John Henry Erskine, M. D., brother of the foregoing, 
was born at Huntsville, Ala., December 23, 1834. He 
was graduated in medicine at the university of New York 
in 1858, and at once began the practice at Memphis. 
Early in 1861 he was commissioned assistant-surgeon of 
Bate’s Second Tennessee regiment, and he thus began a 
service of great distinction, being rapidly promoted suc- 
cessively to senior surgeon on the staff of General Cle- 
burne, chief surgeon of Cleburne’s division, medical 
inspector of Hardee’s corps, chief surgeon of that corps, 
and finally was acting medical director of the army of 
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Tennessee, on the staff of Gen. Joseph E. Johnston. In 
every rank he served with the greatest efficiency. Noble 
in devotion and splendid in physique, he worked untir- 
ingly and incessantly, winning admiration by his zeal, 
skill and kindness. In August, 1865, he resumed his 
practice at Memphis, which continued through the great 
yellow fever epidemics of the following years. He was 
three times chosen health officer of the city. During the 
last terrible scourge he faced death for weeks in a heroic 
effort to relieve the suffering, until he himself fell a 
martyr to duty, and died September 17, 1878. Despite 
the distracting nature of events, about forty leading cit- 
izens united in a beautiful tribute to his memory. 
Another tribute, which will be preserved with peculiar 
regard, was ahandsome gold medal, presented by former 
army comrades to his aged mother, at Huntsville, Ala., 
bearing on one face the inscription: ‘‘Dr. John H. 
Erskine, Chief Surgeon, Army of the Tennessee, C. S. A., 
April 26, 1865, on Gen. Joseph E. Johnston’s Staff.’’ On 
the reverse was engraved a Confederate flag, surrounded 
with stars symbolizing the Confederate States, with the 
words: “Disbanded at Greensboro, N. C.’’ This 
medal was accompanied by the following letter: 
Ricumonp, V4., and Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 8, 1879. 

Mrs. Susan E. ErskKINE, Huntsville, Ala.: 

Dear Madam: The medallion which accompanies this letter has 
been prepared by the friends and Confederate army comrades of 
your noble son, Dr. John H. Erskine, in testimony of his official 
rank and standing at the end of the South’s struggle for independ- 
ence. We do this because the Confederate government was able to 
give commissions to very few of the military officers who, like Dr. 
Erskine, were entitled to them. The medallion, with its inscrip- 
tions, will serve instead of a military commission as evidence of Dr. 
Erskine’s well-earned military rank; and his relatives may hand it 
down as such to their descendants. We, who sign this letter, know 
that when the C. S. army of the Tennessee was disbanded by its 
commander at Greensboro, N. C., May 2, 1865, Dr. John H. Erskine 
was its medical director. 

Most respectfully yours, 

(Signed) J. E. Jounston, W. H. Ruxa, R. B. SNowpen, W. A. 
GoopMAN, CARLTON GREENE, JAMES E. BEASLEY, Epwarp L. BELCHER, 
G. B, THornton, M. D., A. J. Vaucuan, B. F, CHEATHAM. 


Colonel Henry G. Evans, of Columbia, was born at 
Lawrenceburg, Tenn., September 29, 1842. He is of 
Scotch-Irish ancestry, and descended from some of the 
early American families. His father, William Evans, 
who wedded Cynthia Hall, came to Tennessee from 
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Abingdon, Va., about 1829, and became a successful mer- 
chant. Colonel Evans was educated at the Florence 
(Ala.) Wesleyan university, but left that institution while 
a member of the junior class to enter the Confederate 
service. He enlisted as a private in Company I, Fifty- 
fourth Tennessee, with which he served at the battle of 
Shiloh. Immediately afterward his regiment and the 
Forty-eighth Tennessee were consolidated, and the new 
organization was afterward known as Colonel Nixon’s 
Forty-eighth regiment. Evans was promoted to captain 
and put in command of a specially selected company of 
sharpshooters, which was distinguished in covering the 
retreat from Corinth and in the skirmish at Tuscumbia 
creek, and was sent against Sheridan at Boonville, Miss. 
When Bragg’s army was transferred to Chattanooga the 
company was ordered to Knoxville, whence, under Gen. 
Kirby Smith, it marched into Kentucky, and fought at 
Big Hill and Richmond, and advanced as far north as 
Covington. While at Georgetown, Ky., he was appointed 
captain of his old company, but declined, whereupon an 
election was ordered, and he was unanimously tendered 
the office by the vote of his company, and he then 
accepted the command. In this rank he fought at Perry- 
ville, Murfreesboro and Hoover’s Gap. During the 
battle of Chickamauga he was disabled by sickness. On 
returning to duty he was the ranking officer, and under 
his command the regiment picketed the Tennessee river 
from Grasshopper creek to the mouth of Hiwassee 
tiver. © Thence he fell back to Ooltewah, where he skir- 
mished with Wilder’s “‘lightning brigade,’’ and from 
there to Tunnel Hill. Previous to the Atlanta campaign, 
while in command of the regiment, he was promoted to 
major, and in May, 1864, the regiment was organized as a 
battalion of sharpshooters, under his command, and 
attached to Cleburne’s division. Ata later date it was 
consolidated with Voorhies’ regiment, under his com- 
mand. Colonel Evans served through the campaign 
from Dalton to Atlanta. While at the latter city he par- 
ticipated, under Gen. W. H. Jackson, in the defeat of 
Kilpatrick at Lovejoy’s Station, after which he resumed 
‘his position in the breastworks before Atlanta. He also 
served under General Hood in the north Georgia and 
Tennessee campaign, including the battles of Franklin 
and Nashville, and during the retreat commanded sev- 
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eral consolidated Tennessee regiments under Generals 
Walthall and Forrest. At Anthony’s Hill his command 
captured a Federal battery. In the final campaign of 
the army he took part in the battles of Goldsboro and 
Bentonville, and then accompanied President Davis to 
Washington, Ga., whence he proceeded to Tuscumbia, 
Ala., and to Louisville, Ky. Colonel Evans is now a 
leading and influential citizen. He is engaged in the 
real estate business and is secretary and manager of the 
Iron City company of Lawrence county. He has served 
as president of Leonidas Polk bivouac, and was: com- 
mander of W. H. Trousdale camp, United Confederate 
veterans. In 1869 he was married to Sallie L., daugh- 
ter of Frederick H. Watkins, of Virginia, and great- 
grand niece of Martha Jefferson, sister of President 
Jefferson. They have seven children. 


C. A. D. Faris, of South Pittsburg, a worthy repre- 
sentative of a heroic Confederate family, was born in 
Rutherford county, Tenn., in 1846, son of Rev. C. B. 
Faris, a clergyman of the Methodist Episcopal church 
South. This patriotic father gave four sons to the mili- 
tary service of the Confederacy, three of whom were 
enrolled in Company A, Twenty-fourth Tennessee 
infantry: John W., lieutenant of his company, wounded 
at Chickamauga; William J. S., wounded at Perryville 
and Nashville, and Richard W., who enlisted at the age 
of seventeen years. C. A. D. Faris entered the service 
at the age of eighteen years, enlisting in Captain Lytle’s 
company of the Eleventh Tennessee cavalry, Bell’s bri- 
gade, Forrest’s cavalry corps. When he enlisted the reg- 
iment was on duty in Tennessee during Hood’s campaign, 
and he served with his company as provost guard until 
the retreat, and afterward shared the service of his reg- 
iment until the surrender at Gainesville, in May, 186s. 
He took part in a number of engagements, of which the 
most important was at Lynnville, Tenn. After the war 
he completed his school studies, and was variously 
engaged, for a time in the hotel business in Texas, until 
he embarked in his present vocation, the manufacture 
and sale of lumber. He made his home at South Pitts- 
burg in 1886, and is now doing an extensive business. 
He holds the rank of commissary-general in the State 
organization of the uniformed rank Knights of Pythias. 
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In 1894 he was married to Sally H., daughter of Spencer 
C. Rodgers, of Memphis. Mrs. Faris died in 1897, leav- 
ing two children, Charles Spencer and Alfred Hiter 
Rodgers Faris. 


Norman Farrell, ex-mayor of Nashville, was born at 
that city in 1843. At the beginning of the great war he 
was a student in the junior class of Columbia college, 
New York, whence he returned home in August, desir- 
ing to enlist in the Confederate army, but, his parents 
objecting on account of his youth, he was sent to Florida. 
There, in March, 1862, he enlisted asa private in Gam- 
ble’s battery, with which he was in action at St. John’s 
Bluff, and several engagements with Federal gunboats. 
In the fall of 1863 he was transferred to the Fourth Ala- 
bama cavalry, and thereafter was on active duty with 
that command until the surrender at Courtland, Ala., in 
May, 1865. He was twice wounded in engagements at 
Moulton, Ala., the last being of such severity that he 
could have obtained an honorable discharge had he been 
so minded. Ever since the war he has been a citizen of 
Nashville. 


John Fazzi, of Memphis, a veteran of Forrest’s gallant 
cavalry regiment, was born in Tuscany, Italy, in 1844, 
and came to America with his father in 1858. He made 
his home in Memphis in 1860, and in 1861 enlisted in 
Company C of the battalion organized and commanded 
by Nathan B. Forrest, then just beginning his brilliant 
and marvelous career in the Confederate service. It was 
the fortune of Private Fazzi to follow this glorious leader 
all through the great war, as one of those staunch and 
unfailing troopers who made real the plans of the gen- 
eral and cut out the road of fame for him and themselves. 
He rode with Forrest out of the jaws of defeat at Fort 
Donelson, fought with him at Shiloh and Chickamauga, 
was one of the conquerors in those remarkable victories 
at Guntown and Brice’s Crossroads, and shared the 
fighting at Franklin, Murfreesboro and Nashville in the 
last Tennessee campaign. During his service he was 
twice slightly wounded, and two horses were killed under 
him. Since the war he has been engaged in business 
as a merchant at Memphis, where he is a member of the 
historical association and of Company A, Confederate 
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veterans, Tennessee national guard. Mr. Fazzi’s wife 
is Mary, widow of Louis Perpoli, and daughter of James 
Fazzi, adistant kinsman. She was reared in Cincinnati. 


Colonel Hume R. Feild, a gallant Tennessee soldier, 
known among his friends during the war of the Confeder- 
acy as the Marshal Ney of the army, was born in Pulaski, 
Giles county, Tenn., in September, 1834. He is of Eng- 
lish and Scotch ancestry, the son of Dr. Edward R. Feild 
and his wife Julia Ann Flournoy, and grandson of Judge 
Hume R. Feild, a native of Virginia. Colonel Feild was 
educated at the Kentucky military institute, and at the 
beginning of the war was occupied in business as a drug- 
gist. Enlisting in the Martin Guards, he was made 
captain of that company, mustered in at Nashville May 2, 
1861, as K of the First regiment Tennessee volunteers, 
under Col. George Maney. The initial strength of the 
regiment was 1,240, and it was composed of the following 
companies: Company A, Rock City Guards, Nashville, 
Capt. T. F. Sevier; Company B, Rock City Guards, 
Capt, R. C. Foster; Company D, Williamson Grays, Wil- 
liamson county, Capt. James P. Hanna; Company E, 
Tennessee Riflemen, Nashville, Capt. George Hairsch; 
Company F, Railroad Boys, Nashville, Capt. John L. 
Butler; Company G, Brown Guards, Maury county, Capt. 
George W. Campbell; Company H, Maury Grays, Maury 
county, Capt. A. M. Looney; Company I, Rutherford 
Rifles, Rutherford county, Capt. William Ledbetter; 
Company K, Martin Guards, Giles county, Capt. Hume 
R. Feild. From Camp Cheatham the regiment went to 
western Virginia, and there served in Gen. S. R. Ander- 
son’s Tennessee brigade under General Loring and 
Robert E. Lee inthe mountain campaigns of 1861 in that 
region, and in the following winter took part in the Bath 
and Romney campaign under Stonewall Jackson. Atthe 
time of the evacuation of Nashville and the retreat to Cor- 
inth, the First was stationed at Winchester, in the Shenan- 
doah valley, whence it was ordered back to Tennessee. 
Five companies of the regiment participated in the bat- 
tle of Shiloh, the remainder being held at Chattanooga, 
and Colonel Maney was put in command of a brigade 
including the First. ‘‘My high expectations of Maj. 
H. R. Feild, who succeeded me in immediate command 
of the battalion of the First Tennessee regiment,’’ said 
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Maney in his subsequent report, ‘‘were not in the least 
disappointed. He executed all orders with the greatest 
promptness, and led his command in every advance with 
the utmost coolness and intrepidity.’’ Maney was now 
promoted to brigadier-géheral and Feild to colonel, and 
the Twenty-seventh regiment, of west Tennessee, was 
consolidated withthe First. During the next three years 
this gallant command took an active and prominent part 
in allthe campaigns and battles of the army of Tennessee 
under Generals Bragg, J. E. Johnston and Hood, and 
Feild became famous among the gallant officers who 
intrepidly led their devoted men to victory, and cheered 
them inthe hourof defeat. His brilliant charge at Perry- 
ville, capturing a Federal battery, is one of the glorious 
traditions of the army, and in other engagements he 
won no lessrenown. In Cheatham’s division of Hardee’s 
corps, he took part in the Atlanta campaign, at the outset 
of which an incident occurred illustrating his devotion to 
duty. Johnston had been pushed back from Resaca, con- 
stantly flanked by Sherman, and it was essential, as the 
army retreated, that certain strategic points should be 
held temporarily. Near Adairsville General Johnston, 
perceiving the necessity of defending a railroad round- 
house, ordered that the best regiment in sight should 
occupy and hold it at all hazards. The regiment of 
Colonel Feild undertook the trust. ‘*Tennesseeans!’’ 
said the colonel, ‘‘we will stay here while there is a man 
left.’’ Under a heavy fire they held the house, but their 
ammunition finally gave out, and he was compelled to 
call for volunteers to go two hundred and fifty yards 
through a storm of shot and shell to replenish the sup- 
ply. Young Charles Ewing stepped from the ranks and 
offered to go alone. ‘‘Hold a moment!’’ said the 
colonel, ‘‘I’ll divide the fire with you, Charlie.” So say- 
ing, he stood outside with folded arms, watching the 
brave soldier boy as he made his way to the wagon and 
back without ascratch. Colonel Feild was distinguished 
in Hood’s Tennessee campaign, in command of his bri- 
gade, at the battles of Franklin and Nashville, and in 
the same capacity he took a prominent part in the heroic 
rear guard fighting on the retreat, under General Wal- 
thall. After the surrender he returned home and began 
farming. His career has been peaceful and prosperous 
since then, and he has a valuable plantation six miles 
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south of Union City. In 1858 he was married to Henri- 
etta Cockrill, daughter of William Rose, of Pulaski, and 
they have five children: Edward, William Fs Valeria, 
Julia M., and Rose H. 


Captain John C. Ferriss, of Nashville, county judge 
and Confederate veteran, was born in Rutherford county, 
Tenn., May 21, 1837. When seventeen years of age he 
entered the office of the Nashville American and learned 
the printer’s trade, and was able by his own exertions to 
attend law school at Lebanon, where he was graduated 
in June, 1860. After about one year’s practice in the 
office of Attorney-General Raner, he enlisted, in May, 
1861, as a private in Company C, Second Tennessee 
infantry, and soon afterward accompanied the regiment 
to Virginia. He was on duty on the Potomac river 
during the Federal attack on Evansport, and just before 
the battle of First Manassas, in which he partici- 
pated, was appointed color sergeant of the regiment. 
Returning to Tennessee he took part in the engage- 
ment at Farmington, and at the battle of Mur- 
freesboro was distinguished for gallantry, being one 
of the six color bearers of the regiment who were 
shot down. His wound was in the right leg. His 
name was placed in the rollof honor, and General Hardee 
recommended him for promotion to captain. On receipt 
of his commission he was ordered to report to General 
Forrest, at Columbia, by whom he was given permission 
to raise a company. ‘This he was able to do, by his in- 
fluence and exertions, in Cheatham county, Tenn., inside 
the Federal lines, and after an absence of about two 
months he started back to General Forrest with a com- 
pany of one hundred men. But unfortunately, while on 
the way, July, 1863, he was captured with a portion of 
his command, near Waverly, and sent to Fort Donelson. 
After several months confinement there he was removed 
to be taken to Alton, Ill., but made his escape at Cairo, 
and taking a boat to Columbus, thence went by train to 
the home of relatives in Gibson county, Tenn. In the 
fall of 1864, he attempted to rejoin the army beyond Chat- 
tanooga, but was captured on the Tennessee river, near 
Henryville, and placed on parole. After the termination 
of hostilities Captain Ferriss engaged in the practice of 
law at Nashville unti] 1870, when he was elected public 
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administrator, an office he held two years. Since then 
he has held the office of county judge by successive elec- 
tions. In the discharge of his official duties it has been 
his privilege to provide homes for 2,700 orphan children. 
Judge Ferris’ wife is Martha L., daughter of W. M. W. 
Nolen, of Williamson county, a descendant of a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. They have fivesons and four daughters. 


Colonel Luke W. Finlay, of Memphis, a prominent 
attorney, and veteran of the army of Tennessee, was born 
at Brandon, Miss., October 8, 1831. He is the son of 
Judge James Finlay, whose father was Daniel Finlay, a 
native of Argyleshire, Scotland,, who came to Bladen 
county, N. C., about 1788. Judge Finlay, born ten years 
later, removed to Rankin county, Miss., in 1829, and 
served twelve years as probate judge. Itistold of him, as 
illustrating his great simplicity of habit and character, 
that his library consisted of four books; the Mississippi 
code, Blackstone, Burns’ poems and the Bible. His wife 
was Cady Lewis, whose ancestors were Revolutionary 
soldiers under Francis Marion. Colonel Finlay was 
educated at Brandon college, with graduation in 1849, 
and at Yale college, where he graduated in 1856, in 
the class of Judge D. B. Magruder, of Illinois, Gen. 
Wager Swayne, Justices H. B. Brown and D. J. Brewer, 
of the United States supreme court, and Chauncey M. 
Depew. After serving as principal of the Brandon acad- 
emy one year he began the study of law at Memphis, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1858. In April, 1861, he 
assisted in the organization of the Shelby Grays, and was 
elected first lieutenant. This organization was mustered 
into the service of the State on May 15th and 16th, 1861, 
by Gen. William H. Carroll, as Company A, Fourth regi- 
ment infantry, and into the Confederate service August 
roth, at Fort Pillow, by Gen. J. A. Smith. Lieutenant 
Finlay was first in battle at Belmont, Mo., was on duty at 
New Madrid during the Federal operations under Gen- 
eral Pope, and participated in the gallant service of his 
regiment at Shiloh, where the Fourth, led by Colonel 
Strahl, captured a Federal battery supported by seven 
Federalregiments. Finlay was one of the many wounded 
in this famous charge, being shot through the right 
shoulder. After the reorganization for the war he was 
elected major of the regiment, the honor coming to him 
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wholly unsolicited. In this rank he fought at Perryville, 
Murfreesboro and Chickamauga. . At Perryville he was 
again wounded, losing the tip of his chin; at Murfreesboro 
he served on the staff of Gen. A. P. Stewart, by temporary 
detail, rendering services of great value and winning 
appreciative mention in the official report of the general. 
When two regiments fell back in disorder from the 
charge, said Stewart, ‘‘they were rallied chiefly by Maj. 
L. W. Finlay, of my staff, and again sent forward.’’ At 
the close of this battle Major Finlay had charge of the 
burial of a dead Federal officer, Col. G. W. Roberts, of 
Chicago. After Chickamauga, he was promoted to 
lieutenant-colonel, his rank during the remainder of the 
war. At the battle of Missionary Ridge he was in com- 
mand of the Fourth and Fifth regiments, Strahl’s bri- 
gade, and made a gallant fight in the rifle pits prepared 
by Gen. Bushrod Johnson on the left of the line. During 
the Atlanta campaign he was in battle at Dalton, Mill 
Creek Gap, Snake Gap, Resaca, Adairsville and New Hope 
Church, and on May 28, 1864, at Ellsbury Ridge, on the 
Dallas line, a bloody fight where the regiment lost a 
third of its men killed or wounded, he received a severe 
and dangerous wound in the head, which disabled him 
for several months. He returned to duty on the night of 
the battle of Franklin, commanded his regiment at Nash- 
ville and on the retreat, including the fight at Sugar 
Creek, and in 1865 went through the Carolina campaign, 
finally being surrendered at Greensboro with the army. 
Since the close of his military career he has devoted him- 
self, with gratifying success, to the practice of law, accept- 
ing office on only one occasion, as member of the State 
legislature. He is a member of the Confederate histori- 
cal association and of the staff of Gen. A. J. Vaughan, 
division commander of the United Confederate veterans. 
Colonel Finlay was married in 1863 to Cecilia C., daugh- 
ter of Thomas B. Carroll, former mayor of Memphis, and 
granddaughter of Gov. William Carroll, who commanded 
the Tennessee troops at the battle of New Orleans. 
Their only son, Percy, a graduate of Yale college, is asso- 
ciated with his father in the practice of law. 


George W. Fly, of Bolivar, a worthy Confederate vet- 
eran, was born in Shelby county, Tenn., in 1841, son of 
Dixon Fly, a native of North Carolina who came to west 
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Tennessee about 1830, and finally settled in Gibson county, 
where he was very successful as a farmer and trader. In 
May, 1861, Mr. Fly enlisted in Company H, Twelfth 
regiment Tennessee infantry, Col. T. H. Bell, with which 
he was present at the battle of Belmont, the first battle 
in the West in which the troops commanded by General 
Grant felt the valor of Southern soldiery. At Shiloh the 
regiment fought with gallantry, at Richmond, Ky., it 
was held in reserve, and at Perryville it was again in 
battle, and in all these famous conflicts Private Fly 
shared the service of his command. After the Kentucky 
campaign he was transferred to the cavalry regiment of 
Col. James J. Neely, with which he served in the cam- 
paigns and battles of Gen. N. B. Forrest’s corps until the 
close of the war. Since the war he has occupied an hon- 
orable position in the community, and has been successful 
in his business affairs. 


Colonel Jeffrey Forrest, the youngest of six brothers of 
whom the eldest was Lieut.-Gen. Nathan Bedford For- 
rest, was in his childhood the special care of his distin- 
guished brother, sixteen years his senior, who sought to 
give him the education that he had himself been deprived 
of, and provided for him with that affection and tender- 
ness characteristic of the great fighter. Achieving 
a fortune in early manhood, and prominence in 
affairs at the city of Memphis, General Forrest was able 
to open doors of opportunity that the younger man was 
not slow to enter. But when war came on he aban- 
doned all other ambitions to become a Confederate sol- 
dier, and soon manifested a military talent that won him 
rapid promotion. Gaining the rank of colonel, he led 
his regiment with reckless daring, and in the winter of 
1863-64 was entrusted with command of a brigade under 
General Forrest. When, in February, 1864, the latter’s 
forces met the cavalry expedition from Memphis designed 
to effect a junction with General Sherman at Meridian, 
Miss., and administered a terrible defeat to the invaders, 
Col. Jeffrey Forrest was distinguished in the fighting, 
until, near Okolona, when heading the charge otf his bri- 
gade, he fell, instantly killed by a minie ball, which 
passed through his neck, cutting the carotid artery and 
dividing the spinal cord. In Dr. John Allan Wyeth’s 
magnificent work, ‘‘The Life of General Forrest,’’ it is 
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said: ‘‘When General Forrest saw his brother fall from 
his horse he rushed to the spot, dismounted, and, kneel- 
ing, held the lifeless form in his arms, and called him 
several times by name, in a voice choking with anguish. 
Realizing then that he was dead, he kissed him on the 
forehead, laid him gently down again upon the earth, 
called his aide-de-camp, Major Strange, and with tears 
in his eyes asked his faithful adjutant to take charge of 
his brother’s remains.’’ A few minutes later the gen- 
eral, with his escort, dashed into the Federal line, mak- 
ing one of the most desperate onslaughts of the war, 
against such overwhelming numbers that it was probably 
only the timely arrival of McCulloch’s brigade that saved 
him from destruction. The Forrest brothers were de- 
scended from Shadrach Forrest, who moved from Virginia 
into North Carolina about 1740. One of his sons was 
Nathan, and William, son of the latter, was the father 
of the general and his brothers. William, who became a 
blacksmith, married Mariam Beck, a woman of remark- 
able physical and mental strength, who bore him eleven 
children, and after his death, three sons and a daughter 
to a second husband. Eight of her sons were in the 
Confederate army. Nathan Bedford Forrest was the 
eldest. The second was John, who served in the Mexi- 
can war, and received a wound that caused paralysis of 
his legs. In 1862, in an altercation with a Federal 
officer at Memphis, owing to the misconduct of a party 
of soldiers at his mother’s plantation, he shot his antag- 
onist, and in consequence was imprisoned on a gunboat 
until, on the demand of General Forrest, he was released 
and given a trial, which resulted in his acquittal. Wil- 
liam Forrest, the next son, rendered conspicuous service 
as a captain of scouts, and was wounded on several occa- 
sions. In leading the charge upon Streight’s raiders, 
near Day’s Gap, April 30, 1863, his thigh was shattered 
by a minie ball. Aaron Forrest was lieutenant-colonel 
of a Mississippi cavalry regiment until he died from 
pneumonia, during the campaign in west Tennessee and 
Kentucky in 1864. Jesse Forrest was an able soldier, 
and had the rank of colonel. At the battle of Athens, 
Ala., in the fall of 1864, he was particularly distinguished 
for gallantry and was severely wounded. All the 
brothers are now dead. ‘Their sisters died early in life. 
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Captain Tomlinson Fort, lawyer and citizen of Chat- 
tanooga, is a native of Georgia, born at Milledgeville, 
April 26, 1839. He is the son of Dr. Tomlinson Fort, a 
leading physician of Baldwin county, Ga., who was the 
author of a work on the practice of medicine and repre- 
sented his district in the United States congress, 1827-29; 
and grandson of Arthur Fort, a native of North Carolina, 
who was elected a member of the first executive council 
of Georgia, in May, 1777, and subsequently became 
widely known as having been sued by Eli Whitney con- 
cerning the rights attending the invention of the cotton 
gin. Captain Fort was graduated at the Oglethorpe uni- 
versity, in 1857, was admitted to the practice of law in 
August, 1858, by the superior court of Baldwin county, 
and followed his profession until the beginning of the war, 
in 1861, when he was one of the first to take up arms for 
the South, and was appointed, February 12, 1861, as first 
lieutenant of Company H, First regiment Georgia regu- 
lars, Col. W. J. Hardee. In May, 1862, he was pro- 
moted to captain of Company L, and in this rank served 
during the remainder of the war. He was on duty with 
his regiment in the army of Northern Virginia until after 
the battle of Fredericksburg, and was wounded twice at 
Malvern Hill, July 1, 1862; once at Second Manassas, 
August 30, 1862, his right leg being broken in the latter 
battle. In 1863 and later he was with the First regi- 
ment on the southern coast, and while participating in 
the battle of Waterloo plantation, on John’s Island, S. 
C., July 7, 1864, was again severely wounded. He was 
captured in the latter part of 1864, and held a prisoner 
until the close of hostilities. A few months later, in 
October, 1865, he made his home at Chattanooga, and 
resumed the practice of law, in which he has gained dis- 
tinction and honor. He has served as mayor of the city, 
1875-76; president of the chamber of commerce, 1891-92; 
chairman of the board of public works, 1894-97; has 
otherwise been prominently associated with municipal 
affairs, and by his enterprising public spirit and incor- 
ruptible integrity has contributed much to the welfare 
and growth of the city. From December, 1897, to 
December, 1899, Captain Fort held the rank of com- 
mander of N. B. Forrest camp, United Confederate 
veterans. 


Tenn. 41 
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Captain Oliver H. Foster, of Gallatin, a veteran of 
Archer’s brigade, was born at Glasgow, Ky., April 16, 
1838, was reared and educated at Nashville, and in 1857 
removed to Gallatin with his father, George A. Foster, 
who did a successful business at Nashville and Gallatin 
asatailor. Early in 1861 he assisted in raising a com- 
pany at Gallatin, the first in Tennessee organized for the 
State service and tendered to Governor Harris, and his 
father testified his devotion to the cause by making free 
of charge all the uniforms of thecompany. It was sworn 
into the State service in April, 1861, by Col. Thomas 
Boyers, aide-de-camp on the staff of the governor, and 
subsequently assigned as Company C, to the Seventh 
Tennessee infantry. The regiment reached the field of 
Manassas, Va., just after the battle of July 21st, and 
subsequently was on duty in the Shenandoah valley and 
West Virginia until 1862. On December 24, 1861, Fos- 
ter was promoted to first lieutenant, and as the captain 
was disabled, at once took command of the company. 
At the battle of Seven Pines his company served with 
honor, and lost twenty-six killed and wounded, nearly 
allin a single charge. During the Seven Days’ battles 
the company was constantly on duty, and at Cedar 
Mountain it was in the heat of the fight, two color-bear- 
ers being killed, the flag staff shot in two, and Captain 
Foster shightly wounded. At Sharpsburg he led the skir- 
mish line in the battle, and at Shepherdstown was again 
wounded. The company had a hard fight at Fredericks- 
burg, losing many killed and wounded; at Chancellors- 
ville, after heavy loss, captured a hospital and much 
needed supplies and 150 prisoners; at Gettysburg was 
in battle two days, on the retreat was in the rear guard 
and at Falling Waters had a severe fight which resulted 
in their capturing 125 prisoners and r14o horses. On 
May 17, 1864, while on duty along the James river, 
Captain Foster was captured. Being sent to Fort Dela- 
ware he made a daring escape on the night of July 2d, in 
company with W. P. Clark, now of Texas, swimming six 
miles to shore, and going aboard a vessel, where he 
obtained a suit of clothes and passage to Philadelphia. 
A week later he started south on foot, but becoming con- 
vinced of the impossibility of passing the Federal lines, 
he returned to Philadelphia, borrowed money of a 
Southern man there, and took the train for Greencastle, 
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Ind., where his father then was, but was almost imme- 
diately arrested and sent to Johnson’s Island, where he 
remained until July, 1865. In 1878 he was elected clerk 
of the county court, held that office until 1887, then 
served as county judge five years, after which he engaged 
in the practice of law, in which he has been notably 
successful. Judge Foster was married in 1866 to Sallie 
Cantrell, and they have five children 


Major Wilbur Fisk Foster, of Nashville, was born at 
Springfield, Mass., April 13, 1838. Among his ancestors 
was Peregrine White, who was born on the Mayflower. 
In 1842 his parents removed with their family to 
Maryland, where the father died in 1845. He was edu- 
cated in Massachusetts, continuing his studies until 1857, 
when he joined an engineering party engaged in locating 
the Mobile & Ohio railroad, and subsequently was en- 
gaged in engineering in Alabama, Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, gaining a wide reputation by his successful con- 
struction of the Cumberland river bridge at Nashville © 
and the Madry hill tunnel. Being engaged in railroad 
work in middle Tennessee when the secession of Tennes- 
see was determined upon, he promptly offered his 
services to the government, and enlisting as a private in 
Company C, First regiment, April 27, 1861, was at once 
detailed on engineering duty. Under the instructions 
of Adna Anderson, appointed by Governor Harris to 
plan the defences of the Cumberland and Tennessee 
rivers, he made a survey of both streams and designed 
the water battery at Fort Donelson. Then reporting to 
Col. Bushrod Johnson, chief engineer officer, he was 
placed in charge of the construction of Fort Henry, 
though remonstrating against its location. Commis- 
sioned first lieutenant of engineers September 14, 1861, 
he reported to General Zollicoffer, and was ordered to 
superintend the construction of defences at Cumberland 
Gap, where he built earthworks, batteries and block- 
houses and made a topographical map of the vicinity. 
When Gen. Kirby Smith advanced into Kentucky Lieu- 
tenant Foster was promoted to captain of engineers, and 
remained on duty under General Buckner until the latter 
was relieved of command. He was then assigned to the 
staff of General Bragg, in charge of the topographical 
work of the army of Tennessee, and after Gen. J. E. 
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Johnson took command at Dalton, was promoted to major, 
March 17, 1864, and continued in the same duty. On 
August 7, 1864, he was assigned to the staff of Lieut. - 
Gen. A. P. Stewart, commanding Polk’s corps (or the 
army of Mississippi), and so continued until Johnston’s 
army was surrendered at Greensboro, N. C. In the 
performance of his duties he was under fire in many 
battles, the most important of which were Chickamauga, 
Dalton, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Atlanta, Jonesboro, Franklin and Nashville. After the 
surrender Major Foster returned with his squad to 
Macon, where they separated, and he made his way to 
Nashville, walking part of the way. A few days after 
his arrival he was given charge of the rebuilding of the 
suspension bridge, and presently was appointed city 
engineer, an office he held until 1884, during his service 
practically creating the data of the office, establishing 
grades and accurately mapping the city. He surveyed 
and built the first street railway in Nashville; was chair- 
man of the building committee of the Nashville exposi- 
tion, 1883; director of the Centennial exposition of 
1896-97, and for a short time acting director-general. 
Since 1885 he has, aside from these public duties, been 
occupied in contracting. The wife of Major Foster, to 
whom he was married June 19, 1866, is Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of John Nichol, of Nashville, a member of one of the 
old and respected families of Tennessee. 


Captain Samuel J. A. Frazier, of Chattanooga, was 
born in Rhea county, Tenn., in 1840, son of Samuel 
Frazier, an eminent attorney who was for twenty-one 
years attorney-general for the Third district of the State. 
He was educated at Washington college and the uni- 
versity of Tennessee, graduating at the latter in 1859 as 
master of arts, and was engaged in the study of law 
when Tennessee began arming for the great war of 
1861-65. He enlisted April 6, 1861, and was mustered in 
at Knoxville as a lieutenant of Company D, Nineteenth 
regiment Tennessee infantry. At the reorganization of 
the army he was elected captain. His first service was 
at Cumberland and Big Creek gaps, whence his regiment 
advanced into Kentucky. He commanded his company 
at the battle of Fishing Creek, and thence fell back to 
Corinth, Miss. Shiloh was his next battle, and there his 
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company lost heavily. Then marching to Vicksburg he 
served during the first Federal attack, in the course 
of which his regiment had the unique experience of 
charging one of the enemy’s gunboats. They did some 
fighting as far south as Baton Rouge, La., and then 
returning to east Tennessee to recruit, remained there 
until just before the battle of Murfreesboro, in which 
Captain Frazier commanded his company. His most 
severe experience was at Chickamauga, which proved to 
be his last battlefield. There, while gallantly partici- 
pating in the service of Strahl’s brigade, he was danger- 
ously wounded by a shot through the windpipe. Two of 
his comrades, in attempting to carry him off the field, 
were shot down, and he received two wounds lying on 
the ground where they left him. Thus necessarily 
abandoned, he was captured by the enemy and taken to 
Chattanooga, thence to Camp Chase, Ohio, and from 
there to Johnson’s Island, where he was held as a pris- 
oner until June, 1865. While thus confined he continued 
his study of law, paying fifty cents a week for the use of 
an old edition of Blackstone, earning the money by mak- 
ing gutta percha rings for visitors. In 1866 he was 
admitted to the bar, and was engaged in the practice of 
law at Washington until 1871, when he was elected 
attorney-general of the Third circuit. After holding this 
position for eight years he abandoned his profession 
for réasons of health, and moved to Chattanooga, where 
he purchased the land upon which the suburb of Hill 
City is now located. This suburb he laid out and devel- 
oped very successfully, giving $10,000 toward the hand- 
some suspension bridge that connects it with Chatta- 
nooga,and by other generous donations insuring its rapid 
growth. Hehasalso established and developed Frazier’s 
Beach, near Port Tampa, Fla. By his marriage to Anna, 
daughter of Alexander Keith, Captain Frazier has two 
children, A. F., and Sarah Ruth. 


Lieutenant Robert Payne Frierson, of the First regi- 
ment Tennessee infantry, was born in Bedford county, 
Tenn., in 1843, the son of Irvin J. Frierson, a leading 
lawyer of Shelbyville, who served as attorney-general of 
his district and member of the legislature. When the 
Southern Confederacy was in formation, before the seces- 
sion of Tennessee, he was in school at Cannonsburg, Pa., 
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but left there under the protest of his guardian, came 
home, and enlisted in Colonel Maney’s regiment. 
Beginning as a private he earned promotion to first lieu- 
tenant. He shared the service of his regiment in West 
Virginia under Gen. R. E. Lee, and at Shiloh, Perryville, 
Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, and Missionary Ridge, in 
the latter fight receiving a wound that disabled him for 
several months. After his recovery he was with his 
regiment in the Atlanta campaign, Hood’s Tennessee 
campaign, and the campaign in the Carolinas. After the 
surrender he studied law, was admitted to the bar in 
1866, practiced his profession at Shelbyville, as a partner 
of Hon. Edwin Cooper, and was twice elected to the legis- 
lature. His death occurred June 26, 1893. His son, Wil- 
liam Little Frierson, was born at Shelbyville, September 
3, 1868, was graduated at the Southwestern university in 
1887, was admitted to the practice of law in 1889, and 
has been active in his profession at Chattanooga since 
1890. In 1896 he was a delegate to the Democratic 
national convention at Indianapolis. He was married in 
1892 to Margaret, daughter of William Daniel, of Clarks- 
ville, a Confederate veteran, distinguished as a State 
senator and lawyer, who contested the nomination for 
governor with Robert Taylor. 


Colonel George Thompson Fry was born in Jefferson 
county, Tenn., March 12, 1843, son of Henry Fry, a 
native of Virginia. Hewas of patriotic ancestry—grand- 
son of Maj. James Fry, of the war of 1812; great-grandson 
of Gen. James Fry, of the Revolutionary war, and great- 
great-grandson of Col. Joshua Fry, who came to Virginia 
from England in 1720, filled many positions of honor, 
and was commissioned by Governor Dinwiddie as colonel 
commanding the Virginia regiment, of which George 
Washington was lieutenant-colonel, a commission still in 
the possession of his descendants. Col. Joshua Fry died 
at Fort Cumberland, on Will’s Creek, May 31, 1754, and 
on an oak tree which serves as his tomb and monument 
may be read to this day these words, cut by General 
Washington: ‘‘Under this oak lies the body of the good, 
the just, and the noble Fry.’’ Adam Peck, a maternal 
ancestor, also fought through the Revolution, settled in 
Jefferson county, Tenn., in 1787, and served in the first 
and second legislatures. His grandfather, Patrick Peck, 
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served with General Jackson through the Creek war, 
and at New Orleans, and eight days after the latter 
famous battle died of dysentery and was buried on the 
banks of the Mississippi. Colonel Fry was reared upon 
his father’s farm near New Market and was educated at 
Mossy Creek college, until eighteen years of age, when 
he entered the Confederate service, May 18, 1861, as first 
lieutenant of Company H, Thirty-seventh Tennessee 
infantry, Colonel Carroll. In the second year of the war, 
upon the death of Capt. Stephen Cocke, he was commis- 
sioned captain. In his first battle he distinguished him- 
self for gallantry and skill in handling his men, and 
throughout the war no man did more hard fighting. Be- 
ginning at the battle of Mill Spring, Ky., he served 
through the battles of Shiloh, Farmington, Corinth, 
Perryville, Murfreesboro, Hoover’s Gap, Wartrace, Tul- 
lahoma, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge and Taylor’s 
Gap, during 1861, 1862, and 1863. In April, 1864, he 
obtained his first and only furlough, went to Hillsville, 
Va., and married Miss Mary A. A. Cooley, who had 
sought refuge at that place from Rogersville, Tenn., 
then after a stay of four days returned to Dalton, Ga., 
and soon was in the midst of the Atlanta campaign, 
fighting at Rocky Face, Dalton, Resaca, New Hope 
Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Bald Knob, Peachtree 
Creek, Atlanta (July 22d), Ezra Church. After the siege 
of Atlanta, at Jonesboro, August 31st, while leading a 
charge on a Federal battery, he was struck down bya 
grapeshot, which inflicted a wound in thehead. At first 
left on the field for dead, he was recovered by Maj. R. 
M. Tankesley, and tenderly cared for. But he never 
entirely recovered from his wounds during his lifetime. 
While unfit for field service he commanded the post at 
Jacksonville, Ala., and after further recovery he was 
made colonel of the Seventh Confederate, a consolidated 
regiment, which rank he held until the surrender. Re- 
turning to civil lifein Virginia, a wounded and penniless 
man, proscribed for the time at his old home in east 
Tennessee, he took a contract to furnish cross-ties 
for the railroad from Bristol to Lynchburg, prefer- 
ring to chop and hew, rather than accept from friends 
the assistance which he saw no prospect of repaying. 
While thus engaged and after he had completed his 
contract, he read law in the office of Judge Andrew S 
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Fulton, and was admitted to the bar at Wytheville, Va., 
July 14, 1866. Removing to Decatur, Ga., in 1868, he 
resided there, practicing law at Atlanta, until 1872, when 
he made his home at the latter city. He became promi- 
nent as an attorney, and in 1876-77 represented Fulton 
county in the Georgia legislature. In 1890, yearning for 
his native State, he removed to Chattanooga, where he 
had a distinguished place in his profession until his sud- 
den death, May 29, 1897. This clipping, much worn, 
was found in his pocket-book: ‘‘My ambition is not so 
much to live, as to do my duty while I live, that when 
the pulsations of this heart grow faint, and the golden 
tinge of eternal life dawns upon me,-I may be able to 
say without one glimmering doubt, ‘Father, take my 
hand in thine and lead me across the river.’ ’’ 


Martin Monroe Fry, of St. Elmo, a suburb of Chatta- 
nooga, which city has been his headquarters as a railroad 
contractor for the past twenty years, was born in Giles 
county, Tenn., in 1844, son of Martin Fry. Asa boy of 
seventeen years he enlisted in the spring of 1861, in Com- 
pany B, Third Tennessee cavalry, being mustered in at 
Camp Cheatham. He served with this command until 
after the fall of Fort Donelson, when he was transferred 
to Company H, First regiment Middle Tennessee cavalry, 
with which he was associated during the remainder of the 
greatconflict. Hefought at Shiloh and Farmington and 
about Corinth during the siege; then, under Sterling 
Price, took part in the battles of Iuka and Corinth, Sep- 
tember and October, 1862; was in the cavalry fights at 
Coldwater and Coffeeville, Miss., and in January, 1863, 
was transferred to Van Dorn’s cavalry command, with 
which he participated in the battle of Thompson’s Sta- 
tion and several skirmishes. After the death of Van 
Dorn he was with Forrest’s cavalry at Chickamauga and 
Sweetwater; with Wheeler in the raid through middle 
Tennessee; then again with Forrest, until assigned to 
Ashby’s brigade of Wheeler’s cavalry corps. With that 
command he fought through the Atlanta campaign, dur- 
ing which he was under fire almost incessantly for nearly 
four months, his hottest day being at New Hope Church, 
where the cavalry, fighting as infantry, saved Johnston 
from being flanked by Sherman’s army. Subsequently 
he shared in the defeat of the Federal raiders, McCook 
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and Stoneman, and rode with Wheeler in the famous raid 
through north Georgia and Tennessee, during the siege 
of Atlanta. At the conclusion of this raid he rejoined 
Forrest and fought under him at Athens and Sulphur 
Trestle, Ala., and then again with Wheeler, whom he 
joined at Griffin Ga., he participated in the operations 
during Sherman's march to the sea and the campaign in 
the Carolinas, a period of constant fighting, until he was 
surrendered at Charlotte, N. C., May 3, 1865. Six 
brothers of Mr. Fry were also soldiers of the Confeder- 
acy: J. E. Fry, M. D., of the Third regiment, on medical 
duty; W. P. Fry, Third regiment, who was slightly 
wounded at Chickamauga; W. B. Fry, Third regiment, 
who was blinded in the battle of Fort Donelson; H. H. 
Fry, of the First cavalry; Jj. A. Fry and Thomas P. Fry, 
also of the First cavalry. 


Major James Fletcher Fryar, M. D., of Nashville, for- 
merly of the medical service of the Confederate States 
army, was born at Bowling Green, Ky., in 1831, and was 
graduated professionally at the university of Louisville 
in 1858 and at the St. Louis university in 1859. Subse- 
quently he was engaged in the practice in Benton county, 
Tenn., until October, 1861, when he entered the Confed- 
erate service as assistant surgeon of King’s battalion of 
cavalry, later assigned to Gen. Joe Wheeler’s brigade. 
He served with that command until March, 1862, when 
he was commissioned surgeon, Confederate States army, 
with the rank of major, and assigned to the Twentieth 
regiment Tennessee infantry. He was identified with 
this regiment, in Preston’s brigade, and later in Bate’s, 
until the fall of 1864, rendering faithful service during 
the Murfreesboro, Tullahoma and Chickamauga cam- 
paigns. As an evidence of his active performance of 
duty it may be mentioned that he received a saber cut 
wound on the right arm during the gallant fight of Bate’s 
brigade at Hoover’s Gap, in June, 1863. After the battle 
of Chickamauga he asked to be relieved from the Twen- 
tieth regiment to permit the promotion of Assistant-Sur- 
geon D. J. Roberts, and was then assigned to Gen. H. D. 
Clayton’s Alabama brigade, of which he served as senior 
surgeon during the Atlanta campaign, and Hood’s cam- 
paign in Tennessee. After the battle of Nashville, he 
accompanied Clayton’s brigade to Mobile, and upon the 
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formation of a division under Gen. R. L. Gibson, of 
Louisiana, was appointed chief surgeon of the same. This 
important official position he held during the valorous 
defense of Spanish Fort, on Mobile bay, and until he was 
paroled under the surrender by Gen. Richard Taylor, at 
Meridian, May 10, 1865. After the close of this dis- 
tinguished military service he practiced his profession in 
Williamson county, Tenn., until 1870, then making his 
home anc the theater of his professional activity at Nash- 
ville. He is amemberof Cheatham bivouac, admired by 
his comrades, and esteemed by the whole community. 


Lieutenant Victor D. Fuchs, of Memphis, a native of 
Europe who rendered gallant service to his adopted State 
as a soldier of the Confederacy, was born at Schlestadt, 
Alsace, then a part of France, July 22, 1837, son of 
Michael Fuchs (born January 20, 1810; died July 8, 1860) 
and Marie Th. Fuchs (born May 24, 1811; died January 25, 
1896), who were married in 1834, came to America with 
their family in 1849, and landed at New Orleans on 
Christmas night, and made their home at Memphis in 
1856. Lieutenant Fuchs received his education in his 
native land and at New Orleans. He came to Memphis 
in 1856, and in the following year became a member of 
the Washington Rifles, a volunteer company composed 
entirely of foreign born citizens, with which he drilled for 
four years before an opportunity for actuai service was 
presented. In June, 1861, at the call of the State, he en- 
tered the Confederate service with his company, which 
became I, of the Fifteenth Tennessee infantry, Col. 
Charles M. Carroll. His first service was as color-bearer 
with the rank of second sergeant, and after his first bat- 
tle, Belmont, Mo., he was promoted to second lieutenant. 
In that rank he participated in the battle of Shiloh and 
was severely wounded in the left wrist by a minie ball 
on the first day, and then, being disabled and his term 
of enlistment having expired, he received an honorable 
discharge and did not re-enter the service. It is worthy 
of mention that while in the army and for some time pre- 
vious he was partially disabled by a chronic ailment that 
would have exempted him from military duty. He re- 
gards the scar he still carries as a badge of honor, is 
proud of his Confederate record and is a valued member 
of the Confederate historical association and Company A 
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of the veterans. In 1863 Lieutenant Fuchs was married 
to Victorine Klein, a native of Chateau Salin, France, 
and they have three children. 


Captain Joseph H. Fussell, attorney and prominent 
citizen of Columbia, is the descendant of an English 
family that came to America before the Revolution and 
settled in North Carolina. He was born January 1, 
1836, in Maury county, Tenn., whither his father, Henry 
B. Fussell, had removed from North Carolina about 1812, 
and was educated at Jackson college, Columbia. After 
his graduation in 1857 he took charge of the preparatory 
department of that institution, for one session filled a 
chair as professor, and subsequently taught in the high 
school. During this period he had been engaged also in 
the study of law, so that he gained admittance to the bar 
in 1860. When the political crisis of that epoch arrived 
he aligned himself as a Whig on the side of maintaining 
the old Union, but when his State seceded he was among 
her most unhesitating and devoted supporters. In April, 
1861, he enlisted asa private in Company E, Second bat- 
talion Tennessee cavalry, which, after the reorganization 
in 1862, was a part of the First cavalry regiment, Col. 
James T. Wheeler commanding. At this reorganization 
Private Fussell was elected first lieutenant, and six 
months later he was advanced to the rank of captain of 
Company E. Heserved throughout the war, sharing all 
the service of his battalion and regiment, frequently 
had command of his regiment, and participated in one 
hundred and eight battles and skirmishes. When the 
great conflict had come to an end, he returned to Ten- 
nessee, and after finding a temporary residence with his 
father at the home farm, he resumed his professicnal 
career as a member of the firm of Gordon & Fussell. In 
November, 1870, he was elected attorney-general for the 
Ninth judicial circuit of the State, an office which he 
held, by re-election, for sixteen years. While holding 
that office he was nominated for governor by the State 
Credit convention, and made the canvass, but was de- 
feated in the election. Asa member of the Prohibition 
party he has three times made a canvass of the State. 
In 1874 Captain Fussell was married to Mrs. Margaret 
B. Porter, daughter of William T. Roberts and grand- 
daughter of Gen. Isaac Roberts. 
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Major Frank M. Gailor, born in western New York, 
November 17, 1833, moved to Mississippi when a boy, 
and there received his education. In 1854 he became 
the editor of a newspaper in Jackson, and three years 
later accepted a position on the editorial staff of the Mem- 
phis Avalanche, with which paper he was prominently 
connected when the civil war began. He immediately 
volunteered in the service of the Confederate States, and 
on October 26, 1861, was appointed captain and assistant 
quartermaster of the Seventh regiment Tennessee 
infantry. Soon afterward he was promoted to the rank 
of major, and made quartermaster of Carroll’s brigade, 
Crittenden’s division. After General Carroll’s retire- 
ment, Major Gailor became quartermaster of Withers’ 
division, a position which he occupied at the time of his 
death at the battle of Perryville, October 8, 1862. From 
the first he refused to avail himself of his exemption, as 
quartermaster, from active duty on the field, and persist- 
ently volunteered in every battle in which his command 
was engaged. He fought at Shiloh with distinguished 
gallantry, and afterward at Corinth and Munfordville. 
His executive ability had made him so valuable to the 
quartermaster’s department that he had great difficulty 
in obtaining permission to go on the field at Perryville, 
and it was granted only because he threatened to resign 
his commission and volunteer as a private in the ranks. 
In that battle he was conspicuous along the firing line, 
and while leading the successful charge of a regiment 
that he had rallied from disorder, was shot through the 
heart. Major Gailor was married, in 1855, at Jackson, 
Miss., to Charlotte Moffett, of a prominent Irish family, 
one of whom, Sir Thomas Moffett, is now president of 
Queen’s college, Galway. Only one of his four children 
survives him, the Rt. Rev. Thomas Frank Gailor, D. D., 
present bishop of Tennessee. Bishop Gailor is well 
known to the people of the South. For twelve years he 
was chaplain of the University of the South at Sewanee, 
Tenn., and while there was repeatedly called to promi- 
nent parishes in New York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, 
but felt that the cause of higher education in the South 
was a more sacred claim upon him. In 1892 he was 
elected bishop of Georgia, but declined to leave Sewanee, 
where he was then vice-chancellor. In 1893, however, 
when he was elected bishop-coadjutor of Tennessee, by 
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unanimous vote of clergy and laity on the first ballot, he 
yielded to the wishes of Bishop Quintard, his own and 
his father’s friend, and accepted the office, which deter- 
mined his life-long connection with Sewanee. In 1898 
he succeeded Bishop Quintard as bishop of the whole 
diocese of Tennessee. He has his official residence at 
Memphis in the winter, and during the summer at 
Sewanee. Bishop Gailor is married and has four chil- 
dren. His wife is Ellen Douglas, daughter of Maj. 
George W. Cunningham, of Nashville, a distinguished 
officer of the Confederate army. 


Lieutenant Isaac J. Galbraith, a successful business 
man of Henderson, and a veteran of Forrest’s cavalry, 
is a descendant of a Scotch-Irish family which came to 
America before the Revolution. His father, John H. 
Galbraith, a native of South Carolina, wedded Cynthia 
B. Elliott, came to Tennessee about 1832, and served 
several terms as sheriff of Henderson county. In that 
county Lieutenant Galbraith was born September 20, 
1834, and there, when it became necessary for the loyal 
sons of Tennessee to take up arms, he enlisted as a pri- 
vate in the Ninth regiment Tennessee cavalry, Col. J. B. 
Biffle, and was elected first lieutenant of Company C. 
At a later date he was transferred to the Sixteenth cav- 
alry, also of Forrest’s command, with which he served in 
numerous campaigns, battles and raids. Among the 
engagements in which he took part were those in Missis- 
sippi, at Okolona, Brice’s Cross-roads (or Tishomingo 
Creek), and Harrisburg. In the latter, the final consid- 
erable battle in Mississippi, he was disabled by the con- 
cussion of a shell which burst near him, and in conse- 
quence received an honorable discharge just before the 
surrender in 1865. In 1866 he made his home at Hen- 
derson and émbarked in business as a merchant, an occu- 
pation in which he has prospered during the thirty years 
and more which have elapsed. By his marriage, in 
April, 1866, to Annie E., daughter of R. J. Barham, 
Lieutenant Galbraith has nine children: Sallie, Mattie, 
John, Lizzie, Lura, Bruce, Jeremiah, Newton and 
Annie. 


Jacob Scudder Galloway, of Memphis, a veteran of the 
Fourth regiment Tennessee infantry, prominent in later 
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years as a jurist, was born February 14, 1838, at Mend- 
ham, N. J. His father, Samuel: Galloway, a native of 
Pennsylvania, of Scotch-Irish descent, was a man of 
scholarly attainments, a graduate of Princeton college 
and theological seminary, professor of mathematics in 
Lafayette college, and an author of note. His mother, 
Rebecca, was a daughter of Dr. Jacob Scudder, of Prince- 
ton, N. J., and through her Judge Galloway is descended 
from Thomas Scudder, who settled in Salem, Mass., in 
1635. Notable among the descendants of the latter 
were, Rev. John Scudder and his sons, all eminent 
divines and missionaries; Col. Nathaniel Scudder, a cel- 
ebrated physician and member of the Continental con- 
gress, who fell at the battle of Black Point, N. J., in 
1781, leading a regiment of New Jersey troops; William 
Scudder, also a colonel of New Jersey troops in the Rev- 
olution, and Col. Archibald McClean (great-grandfather 
of Judge Galloway), who was one of the engineers who 
established the northern boundary of Delaware, and was 
associated with Messrs. Mason and Dixon in running the 
State line which has since been known by their names. 
Colonel McClean was an ardent patriot and a member of 
the Pennsylvania legislature in 1776. When congress 
removed from Philadelphia to York, Pa., he tendered 
his mansion for the use of the government, and it was 
accepted and occupied by the secretary of the treasury. 
Judge Galloway was reared at Princeton, N. J., was 
graduated by the university there in 1858, receiving the 
highest honors in metaphysics and philosophy, and then 
made his home at Eatonton, Ga., where he engaged in 
teaching. Removing to Memphis in 1859 he continued 
teaching until April, 1861, when, notwithstanding his 
northern birth, he testified to his appreciation of the 
justness of the cause of the South by enlisting as a mem- 
ber of the Shelby Grays, which became Company A, 
Fourth regiment Tennessee volunteers. He was identi- 
fied with the record of this command during the first 
year of its service, and until after the battle of Shiloh, 
April 6, 1862, when he received a severe wound which 
disabled him for further duty in the field. Upon his 
partial recovery he was promoted to first lieutenant and 
assigned to duty in the enrolling department, in which 
he continued until his surrender at Maconin May, 186s. 
Returning to Memphis after the close of hostilities he 
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studied law under Col. Luke W. Finlay and Gen. Albert 
Pike, and was admitted to the bar in 1866. He was 
elected justice of the peace in 1876, filled a vacancy on 
the bench of the circuit court during the yellow fever 
epidemic of 1879, served as coroner of the county in 
1879-82, and in the latter year was elected to the State 
senate, where he made a splendid record and introduced 
the bill providing for the turnpikes which are now the 
pride of Shelby county. In 1886 he was elected probate 
judge of the county, and after a term of eight years was 
re-elected judge of that court and of the Second circuit 
court, an office he still fills with marked ability. He has 
taken a prominent part in political affairs, and in 1890 
was a contestant for the nomination for congress in the 
Tenth district, but withdrew in favor of a compromise 
candidate after a thirty days’ session and over five thous- 
and ballots, lacking but a few votes of the requisite two- 
thirds, one of the most protracted struggles in the history 
of political conventions. Judge Galloway is a member 
of the Confederate historical association, and various fra- 
ternal orders, and as a comrade of the United Confeder- 
ate veterans has served as major and aide-de-camp on 
the staff of Gen. A. J. Vaughan. He was married, in 
1867, to Mary E. Tucker, who died in 1878, and subse- 
quently to Mrs. Sallie R. (Tucker) Coffee, both ladies 
being lineal descendants of Col. Robert Ruffin, a mem- 
ber of the Virginia house of burgessesin 1747. Three 
children are living, one son and two daughters, the issue 
of the first marriage. 


George Alexander Gammon, of Knoxville, a faithful 
Confederate soldier of east Tennessee, was born at Jones- 
boro, Tenn., November 18, 1841. He was reared from 
the age of ten years at Knoxville and educated there, 
graduating at the university of Tennessee in 1861, in 
the same class with Capt. Frank S. Blair, deceased, and 
David D. Anderson, now an attorney of Knoxville. He 
entered the military service of the Confederate States in 
March, 1862, asa private in Company D, Sixty-third reg- 
iment of infantry. He was on duty with this command 
fourteen months, and then, being taken seriously ill, was 
sent home on furlough. Two months later, upon his 
partial recovery, he was detailed for duty in the quarter- 
master’s department at Knoxville, where he remained 
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about ninety days. The remainder of his service was as 
a private in Company M, First Tennessee cavalry, Col. 
James E. Carter, to which he was regularly transferred. 
He participated in the fighting during the Sanders raid 
on Knoxville in June, 1863; was present at Chattanooga 
during the Federal bombardment on fast day, August, 
1863; was engaged in the battle at Loudon, and, in the 
spring of 1864, went into Virginia with Gen. J. C. 
Vaughn’s command, to oppose Hunter’s Federal expedi- 
tion against Lynchburg. The battle of Piedmont 
resulted, June 5th, in which Gen. W. E. Jones was killed, 
leaving General Vaughn in command, and the Confeder- 
ate forces were overwhelmed. Private Gammon was 
among those taken prisoner, and being sent to Camp 
Morton, Indiana, was held there in confinement until 
February 19, 1865. At that date he was very fortunately 
one of the few who obtained the blessing of exchange. 
He was sent to Aiken’s Landing, Va., and on reaching 
Richmond, March 1, 1865, was given a thirty days’ fur- 
lough, from March 6th, at the expiration of which war 
was practically at an end. The next two years he spent 
at Memphis, after which he returned to east Tennessee, 
and in 1869 made his residence at Knoxville, where he 
has prospered in his business, and is highly regarded by 
the community. 


William Robertson Garrett was born at Williamsburg, 
Va., April 12, 1839, the son of Dr. Robert Major Garrett 
and Susan (Winder) Garrett. His father, as mayor of 
Williamsburg, surrendered the city to General McClellan 
in May, 1861. At the age of fifteen years he entered 
William and Mary college, where he was graduated with 
the degree of A. M., in July, 1858. He then studied law 
at the university of Virginia, one year, and upon his 
return home entered upon the practice, in which he was 
engaged at the outbreak of the civil war. He entered 
the military service of Virginia as a private soldier in 
April, 1861, and served about one month in the Thirty- 
second Virginia regiment, commanded by Col. Benjamin 
S. Ewell. He was then elected captain of the Lee artil- 
lery, a company raised in his native town, which was 
soon afterward mustered in as Company F, First Virginia 
regiment of artillery. Captain Garrett commanded this 
company until the expiration of the term of enlistment, 
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May, 1862. He took part in the campaign on the pen- 
insula of Virginia and was engaged in several battles and 
skirmishes. At the battle of Williamsburg he bore the 
brunt of the artillery firing during the main part of the 
second day. Gen. J. E. B. Stuart thus describes his 
conduct in that battle: ‘‘I assumed the direction of the 
pieces in those redoubts for the rest of the day, and I will 
here pay a merited tribute to the excellence of the exe- 
cution done by them, commanded by Capt. W. Robertson 
Garrett, who, notwithstanding the hail storm of bullets 
and shells, kept up an accurate and incessant fire upon 
the enemy’s battery until it was silenced, and then upon 
his line.’’ Upon the arrival of the Confederate army at 
Richmond, the term of the enlistment of his company hav- 
ing expired, Captain Garrett was tendered several staff 
positions. Entertaining a strong preference for cavalry 
service, he declined all these offers and accepted a com- 
mission to raise a company of cavalry for partisan ranger 
service in Tennessee. At this juncture the crew of the 
Merrimac arrived in Richmond, and about one hundred 
of them enlisted with Captain Garrett for that service. 
A naval officer, having received authority from the navy 
department to organize a fleet of small boats to attack 
the Galena, which was then near Drewry’s Bluff, offered 
Captain Garrett command of one division of the canoe 
fleet. The proposition was accepted, and the boats, 
manned by the Merrimac men, went rapidly down the 
river to Drewry’s Bluff. There they reported to Gen- 
eral Mahone, only to find that the Galena had departed, 
and that an order from the war department had been 
issued at the request of the navy department to detain all 
the Merrimac crew as marines to man the guns at 
Drewry’s Bluff and for future service in the navy, the 
claim being made that their term of enlistment in the 
navy had not expired. Captain Garrett returned to 
Richmond, and, a few days afterward, accompanied by 
Maj. D. C. Douglass and others, went to Tennessee for the 
purpose of recruiting a battalion of partisan rangers. 
The party entered the Federal lines in middle Tennessee 
and speedily organized Douglass’ battalion of partisan 
rangers, of which Captain Garrett was made adjutant. 
This command performed brilliant and perilous service 
until the repeal of the partisan ranger law. It was then 
mustered in as regular cavalry and consolidated with Hol- 
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man’s battalion, forming the Eleventh Tennessee regi- 
ment of cavalry, with Captain Garrett as adjutant. The 
regiment became a part of Dibrell’s brigade of Forrest’s 
cavalry; served under Forrest, and was engaged in all his 
brilliant exploits until his removal to Mississippi shortly 
after the battle of Chickamauga; then was under Gen- 
eral Wheeler until the arrival of the army at Ken- 
esaw Mountain, when the regiment was selected by 
Gen. Joseph E. Johnston as provost guard of the 
army. It remained on this duty until the retreat of 
General Hood from Tennessee. Being thus separated 
from Dibrell’s brigade, the regiment was ordered to 
report to General Forrest, with whom it remained 
as a part of Bell’s brigade until the close of the war, 
and surrendered with him at Gainesville, Ala. Cap- 
tain Garrett was with this regiment during the whole 
of its career, first as adjutant and subsequently 
as captain of Company B. After the war Captain 
Garrett returned to his home, Williamsburg, Va., with 
the intention of practicing law, but was diverted from 
this purpose by the action of the faculty of William and 
Mary college, of which his old preceptor and commander, 
Col. Benjamin S. Ewell, was then president. He was 
offered and accepted the position of master of the gram- 
mar school of the college. In January, 1868, he removed 
to Tennessee and was soon afterward married to Julia 
Flournoy Batte, of Pulaski, Giles county. He has since 
devoted his attention to education, and has served in 
prominent educational positions, as president of Giles col- 
lege, superintendent of public instruction for Giles 
county, principal of Cornersville academy, professor of 
mathematics in Montgomery Bell academy of the uni- 
versity of Nashville, State superintendent of public 
instruction, principal of the military academy at Nash- 
ville, president of the State teacher’s association, presi- 
dent of the Tennessee public school officer’s association, 
president of the National educational association of the 
United States at the international meeting at Toronto, 
Canada, etc. He is now professor of American history 
at the Peabody Normal college, Nashville, Tenn., and 
editor of the American Historical Magazine. He has 
been deeply interested in the Confederate veteran associ- 
ation ever since its organization; is vice-president and 
chairman of the historical committee of the Tennessee 
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association and a member of the committee on history of 
the United Confederate veterans, and is one of the 
trustees of the Confederate memorial association. 


John W. Gates, of Jackson, was born at Huntington, 
Tenn., May 11, 1841, son of W. W. and Ann McCutcheon 
Gates. His father, who died in 1891, was a man of 
prominencein western Tennessee, and in association with 
Gen. Felix K. Zollicoffer, publisher of the first whig news- 
paper in that region, called ‘‘The West Tennesseean.’’ 
John W. Gates was educated at the West Tennessee col- 
lege, Jackson, then taught school for a year and engaged 
in the study of law. This pursuit he abandoned to enlist 
for the Confederate service, becoming a private in Com- 
pany H, Sixth Tennessee infantry, under Col. William H. 
Stephens. In December, 1861, he was honorably dis- 
charged on account of bad health, but before he had fully 
recovered he re-enlisted and served for about one year in 
the quartermaster’s department. He was then trans- 
ferred to Henderson’s scouts, with whom he did faithful 
and dangerous service until, while on a mission to Mem- 
phis to discover the strength of the force that had left 
that city with Sherman, after he had forwarded the infor- 
mation by a comrade, he was captured south of the city. 
This ended his service, for he was held at the Old Irving 
block prison at Memphis, at Alton, Ill., and Fort Dela- 
ware, until the close of hostilities. Amidst the miseries 
of prison life he recalls an incident at Alton which 
caused much amusement at the time. Small-pox was 
prevalent, and it was noticed that when those infected 
were sent to the island near by, noneeverreturned. So 
Gates and several others agreed to stand by each other, 
and if one should be taken by the disease he should be 
cared for by his comrades. Bob Rutherford, of Georgia, 
was the first victim, and they arranged that he should 
take the place of the first corpse that was sent out of the 
camp. All went well until the colonel in command, a 
Kansas ‘‘jayhawker,’’ came up and noticing the lid of 
the coffin loose, ordered it nailed down. This Ruth- 
erford had not bargained for, and he promptly kicked 
off the lid and revealed himself in a very lively condition. 
The colonel and drayman fled precipitately, and the 
Georgian was sent to the lockup. But the joke was too 
good to keep him long confined. Such are the humors of 
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wat, ghastly enough to recount in times of peace. On 
his return from prison, Mr. Gates found employment on 
his father’s newspaper, and began a civil career full of 
honor and usefulness. He has been chancery clerk of 
Madison county eight years, mayor of Jackson four years, 
and is now register of the land office of west Tennessee 
and secretary of the Jackson board of trade. He also 
conducts an insurance business. Of the John Ingram 
bivouac, he has served as secretary. By his marriage in 
October, 1865, to Georgia, daughter of Isham Boyce, he 
has five children: H. B., J. W., Jr., Isham B., Georgia 
L., and Fannie P. 


Captain Robert Gates, of Jackson, was born in Henry 
county, Tenn., May 5, 1841, of Virginian ancestry. His 
father, B. F. Gates, was a descendant of Thomas Gates, 
governor of Virginia, and his mother, Elizabeth Jackson 
Roper, daughter of Gen. Fielding Lewis. In 1854 his 
father removed to Jackson, Tenn., where Robert Gates 
was reared to manhood. He was among the first of his 
county to enlist for the defense of the State in 1861, and, 
after serving one year in the ranks, he was promoted to 
lieutenant and assigned to duty with the light artillery. 
When General Forrest came west after the battle of 
Chickamauga he accompanied him and served as a staff 
officer and on special duty with distinction until the close 
of the war. He took part in most of the battles of the 
army of Tennessee up to Chickamauga, and was officially 
mentioned for gallant conduct on the fields of Shiloh and 
Murfreesboro. During the siege of Corinth, after his bat- 
tery had been engaged about six miles in front of the city 
and had been ordered back to the works, he found an ex- 
hausted soldier of the Sixth regiment lying on the ground, 
whom he put on his horse, and carried his gun and equip- 
ments, and so brought him in, while serving in covering 
the retreat. With Forrest’s command he was distinguish- 
ed in the fight at Jack’s Creek under Col. D. M. Wisdom. 
At twilight on the day following the Federal defeat at 
Brice’s Cross-roads he led a charge, at Gray’s Creek 
bridge, of a squadron composed of Kiser’s scouts and 
men from Newsom’s and other regiments, resulting in 
the capture of about two hundred and fifty Federal sol- 
diers, not one of whom could speak English, and on the 
following day, under Colonel Newsom, he was conspicuous 
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in the pursuit and capture of about two hundred negro 
soldiers under a Colonel Reeves. For his gallant con- 
duct, of which these two instances are examples, he was 
recommended for promotion to captain by General For- 
rest, but in the confusion of the final period of the war, 
failed to receive his commission. He was with the 
advance guard in Hood’s campaign in Tennessee and par- 
ticipated in all of the operations of Forrest’s command 
at that time, and until the surrender. After peace was 
restored he was one of the most important contractors 
for the rebuilding of the Mobile & Ohio and Mississippi 
Central railroads, and made a large fortune, which he 
subsequently lost in the same business. In 1869 he 
entered the field of journalism on the staff of the old West 
Tennessee Whig, afterward the Whig and Tribune, at 
Jackson, and soon became associate editor. In connection 
with ex-Congressman B, A. Enloe, in 1874, he founded 
the Jackson Sun, which soon became one of the leading 
papers of the State. As ajournalist he was prominent in 
politics and a leader in the promotion of immigration, to 
the South, and as commissioner of immigration, under 
Governor Bates, he conducted large excursions of land- 
seekers through middle and western Tennessee, followed 
by State and inter-State conventions that encouraged the 
development of home resources. He was indefatigable 
in promoting the establishment of new industries at 
Jackson, and as secretary of the commercial club at Mem- 
phis was active along the same lines. He contributed 
very largely, by his efforts, to the building of the Mid- 
land railroad. Of the Centennial exposition of 1896 he 
was one of the first officials appointed, and identified with 
the management throughout. In 1898 he was appointed 
to his present position, industrial and immigration agent 
of the Louisville & Nashville railroad, with headquarters 
at Nashville. Colonel Gates was married at Jackson, in 
1867, to Caledonia Jester, and they have two children: 
Emma Harrison, wife of President Cary A. Folk, of the 
Boscobel college for young ladies, and Robert Moores, 
editor of the Paducah Daily News. 


Lieutenant Thomas M. Gates, of Jackson, was born in 
Henry county, Tenn., in 1838, son of W. W. Gates, a 
native of Chesterfield county, Va., who removed to 
Tennessee in 1824. Mr. Gates enlisted in Company H, 
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Sixth regiment Tennessee infantry, in May, 1861, served 
under General Polk at Columbus, Ky., and participated 
in the battle of Shiloh, after which, upon the reorganiza- 
tion of the regiment, he was elected first lieutenant of his 
company. While the army under Gen. Bragg was en- 
camped at Chattanooga, he was assigned to post duty at 
Rome, Ga., and was there when the famous raid was 
made through north Alabama toward Rome by the Fed- 
eral colonel, Streight. When the daring raider was re- 
ported within a day’s ride of Rome, Lieutenant Gates 
called out all citizens to reinforce his small command, 
and his appeal was answered by the entire population of 
the place, grandfathers and grandsons taking their places 
side by side in the ranks. Lieutenant Gates is now a 
prominent citizen of Jackson, and successful in business 
as a cotton buyer. He was married September 23, 1863, 
to Laura Moore, of Rome, Ga., who died December 19, 
1897, leaving three surviving children: Anna L., wife of 
Captain McMillin; Charles M.,and Thomas E. A fourth 
child, Benjamin Hunter, died August 3, 1894. 


Solomon Hannibal George, a soldier of the Confederacy 
from east Tennessee, who is now a prosperous merchant 
of Knoxville, was born in Knox county in 1838, and was 
there reared and educated. In 1860-61 he was beginning 
his business career as a mercantile clerk, and he continued 
to be thus engaged until the fall of 1862, when he enlisted 
in Company E of the Twelfth battalion, Tennessee cav- 
alry, and was elected second lieutenant. He served in 
this rank in various operations in east Tennessee, and at 
the battle of Stone’s River, where Capt. L. T. Hardy’s 
company of the battalion (Gen. McCown’s escort) was 
distinguished in the operations of Wharton’s cavalry. 
In 1863 he was captured by the enemy, and after being 
held for a few days was paroled. After about one year’s 
service he resigned his commission and returned to Knox- 
ville, where he has since resided. He has been in bus- 
iness in the city for thirty-five years, and is a respected 
citizen, and held in high esteem by his Confederate com- 
rades. 


Robert Blair Gibson, a veteran of the Second Tennes- 
see infantry, was born near Courtland, Ala., in 1839, but 
was reared from infancy near Murfreesboro, Tenn., where 
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he enlisted Aprii 21, 1861, as a private in Company F, 
Second Tennessee infantry. This regiment, under Col. 
W. B. Bate, served on the Potomac river in June of that 
year, and was one of the two regiments of Gen. T. H. 
Holmes’ command that took part in the battle of Manas- 
sas, July 21st. Subsequently returning to Tennessee, it 
participated in the battle of Shiloh, under the brigade 
command of General Cleburne. Among the wounded 
here was Private Gibson. He was subsequently associ- 
ated with the gallant career of Cleburne’s brigade and 
division, and participated in the battles of Richmond 
Ky., Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary 
Ridge, Ringgold Gap, Dalton, Resaca, Calhoun, New 
Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Powder Springs, and 
Peachtree Creek. In the latter battle, before Atlanta, 
July 20, 1864, he was captured by the enemy, and his ser- 
vice on the fieldended. As a prisoner of war he was held 
at Camp Douglas, Chicago, for nine months, and then sent 
east as a subject for exchange, but the latter was not 
effected, and he was held at Point Lookout, Md., until 
August, 1865, over three months after the surrender of 
Lee. Returning home, after brief sojournings at Kings- 
ton, Ga., and Murfreesboro, he was engaged in the hard- 
ware trade at Pulaskiforten years. Afterward he resided 
successively at Birmingham, at Rutherford county, 
Tenn., at Chattanooga, and in Texas upona cattle ranch, 
until August, 1894, when he made his home at Sweet- 


water. 


Captain Thomas Gibson, of Nashville, a staff officer of 
the army of Tennessee, was born near the State capital 
in 1836, and was reared and educated at that city. In 
April, 1861, leaving his occupation in the wholesale mer- 
cantile business, he enlisted in the Rock City Guards, 
Company B, First Tennessee infantry, with which he 
served until the following August, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Tenth regiment of infantry, and made ser- 
geant-major. Promotion rapidly followed to second 
lieutenant and first lieutenant of Company B, so that he 
was in command of his company during the fighting at 
Forts Henry and Donelson, in February, 1862. After 
the capitulation he was held at Camp Chase and John- 
son’s Island, Ohio, until exchanged at Vicksburg, in 
August, 1862. When the regiment was reorganized at 
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Clinton, Miss., in the fall of 1862, he was elected captain 
of his company, but after the battle of Corinth, Miss., 
his health broke down, and not desiring to hinder the 
advancement of his subordinates by accepting a furlough, 
he resigned his commission. After about three months’ 
rest he returned to duty as aide-de-camp on the staff of 
Brig.-Gen. John Adams, commanding a Mississippi bri- 
gade of Loring’s division, and he served with this com- 
mand in the capacity of aide, assistant adjutant and 
inspector-general through the Mississippi campaign under 
Gen. J. E. Johnston, including the siege of Jackson; the 
Atlanta campaign, including the battles of Resaca (where 
he was wounded), New Hope Church, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain, Peachtree Creek, and Atlanta; the defense of that 
city during the siege, and in Hood’s campaign which fol- 
lowed, including a skirmish at Decatur, Ala., and the 
battle of Franklin. In the latter memorable combat 
General Adams was one of the loved Confederate leaders 
who lost their lives in the desperate assault on the Fed- 
eral works, and Captain Gibson fell with an almost fatal 
wound in the right shoulder, which incapacitated him 
for further service. When the war closed he was in hos- 
pital at Macon. When he could return to the duties of 
civil life he engaged in wholesale business at Nashville 
about seven years, then owned a farm in Maury county 
in 1882, when he resumed his mercantile pursuits at Nash- 
ville, engaging in the wholesale trade, and later in broker- 
age. Since 1896 he has held the position of librarian of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis railroad com- 
pany. Captain Gibson was married December 1, 1868, to 
Lucy A., only daughter of Dr. Spivey McKissack, of 
Maury county, Tenn., and they have one child, Eliza D., 
wife of Walter S. Tarborough. 


Lieutenant George W. Gift was born near Nashville, 
Tenn., March 1, 1833. In 1846 he was appointed to the 
naval academy from Tennessee, and two years later was 
assigned as midshipman to the Pacific squadron. Resign- 
ing from the navy in 1852 he established a banking house 
at Sacramento, Cal., whence, on the breaking out of war, 
he came overland by way of Texas, with Gen. Albert 
Sidney Johnston and other distinguished officers, and en- 
tered the Confederate service. In the Confederate navy 
he was appointed master December 27, 1861, lieutenant 
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for the war March 18, 1862, and first lieutenant provi- 
sional navy, June 2, 1864, to date from January 6, 1864. 
He served as acting master of a floating battery; reported 
at Columbus, Ky., December, 1861; served on the iron- 
clad Louisiana in the defense of New Orleans, and then 
being assigned tothe ram Arkansas he had a gallant part 
in the famous exploits of the brief career of that vessel. 
He was second officer on the Chattahoochee when it ex- 
ploded and sank in Florida waters in the spring of 1863, 
and after the vessel was raised commanded it for some 
time. -He was attached to the Charleston naval station 
in 1863-64, and commanded one of the launches in the ex- 
pedition which captured the United States steamship 
Underwriter, February 2, 1864. Whileon duty in Florida 
he was married, and after the close of the war he returned 
with his family to California, and settling at Napa, edited 
a newspaper until his death, February 11, 1879. 


James A. Gill, of South Pittsburg, was born in 1846, 
in Alabama, and at the outbreak of the great war was 
not of sufficient age to become a soldier. But when his 
home region was raided by the Federal troops, and it was 
proposed to force the inhabitants into the service of the 
invaders, young Gill, with his uncle, made their way 
within the Confederate lines, and joined the troops under 
command of Colonel Norwood, with which he served 
until the surrender. Subsequently he was occupied in 
farming for about twenty years, and at the expiration of 
that period removed to South Pittsburg, a thriving town 
on the Tennessee river, below Chattanooga, where he 
is now a successful and influential citizen. Mr. Gill’s 
wife, Sallie J., is a daughter of Capt. A. P. Brown, of the 
Confederate army. They have three sons, William M., 
Eugene B., and George E., all in the railway or tele- 
graph service. 


Major George L. Gillespie, a staff officer of the army 
of Tennessee, now a prominent citizen of Chattanooga, 
was born in Rhea county, Tenn., in 1836. At the time 
of the inauguration of the war upon the seceded States 
he was in business at Nashville, which he abandoned in 
May, 1861, to become a member of Tullus’ Rangers, a 
cavalry troop. Subsequently he was transferred to the 
commissary department, and assigned to Gen. Ben 
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Alston’s brigade of cavalry, to which he was attached 
until after the Kentucky campaign of 1862, when he was 
assigned to the staff of Maj.-Gen. C. L. Stevenson, in 
commandin east Tennessee, with the rank of major. In 
this capacity he served in Mississippi during the Chicka- 
saw Bayou campaign of December, 1862, the Champion’s 
Hill campaign against Grant, and the defense of Vicks- 
burg during the siege, and was surrendered with the 
army of Pemberton in July, 1863. After his division 
was exchanged and reorganized he continued on duty 
with it at the battles of Lookout Mountain and Mission- 
ary Ridge, and the Dalton-Atlanta campaign, Hood’s cam- 
paign in Tennessee, and the campaign in the Carolinas 
in 1865, his military career finally ending with the sur- 
render at Greensboro, N. C. He was a faithful and 
energetic officer, fearless in the discharge of his duties, 
and received an honorable wound at the battle of Resaca. 
His services were frequently commended in the official 
reports, notably so in General Stevenson’s report of the 
Vicksburg campaign, in which the division commander 
said: ‘‘Maj. G. L. Gillespie, chief of subsistence, is 
deserving of special commendation. To his energy, zeal, 
and judicious exertions we were indebted, in my opinion, 
for the supplies which enabled us to make so protracted 
a defense of Vicksburg.’’ After the close of the war he 
was in business as a merchant at Chattanooga until 1874, 
when he became a contractor, his present occupation, 
and one in which he has prospered. By his marriage to 
Victoria Brown, Major Gillespie has five children. 


Major Presley T. Glass, of Ripley, former representa- 
tive in Congress of the Ninth Tennessee district, was 
born in Halifax county, Va., October 18, 1824. His 
grandfathers, Dudley Glass and John Carr, were both 
natives of the Old Dominion, whence his parents, Dudley 
and Nancy Glass, removed to Weakley county in 1828, 
among the earliest settlers. Major Glass was reared at 
his pioneer home, assisting in the work of the farm, and 
receiving his education mainly at the oldfield schools, 
the only schools at that time in the county, and in part 
at the county academy in Dresden. Later he attended 
the law school of Transylvania university, Kentucky. 
On his return from that institution he was elected to 
the legislature at the age of twenty-two years, becoming 
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the youngest member of that body; was honored with the 
commission of colonel of militia, and in 1847 was admitted 
to the bar. He practiced his profession until after his 
removal to Lauderdale county in 1849, when he estab- 
lished a very successful business as a merchant at Ripley. 
This he abandoned in May, 1861, to enter the Confederate 
service, and was appointed major and commissary of 
subsistence and assigned to duty with General Cheatham 
at Union City. He subsequently served on the staff of 
General McCown, at Columbus and Island No. 10; under 
the direction of General Bragg prepared the two million 
rations required for the Kentucky campaign; was on 
McCown’'s staff at the battle of Perryville; on duty at 
Huntsville, Ala., with General Pillow, until the evacua- 
tion of Tennessee, and afterward at Marietta, Ga., and 
Oxford, Ala.; and on detail with Gen. Dan Adams, pro- 
viding supplies for conscript camps in Mississippi until 
he surrendered at Meridian, May 10, 1865. His first care 
after the close of the war was to adjust the obligations 
caused by the wreck of his business, and he then began 
anew at Memphis, and later, at Ripley, finally turning 
the business over to his son in 1875. Having always 
been active in politics he was elected to the legislature 
in 1883, and as chairman of the agricultural committee 
devised the bills creating an agricultural experiment 
station at Knoxville, and providing for the inspection of 
fertilizers. In1884 and 1886 he was elected to Congress, 
where he served on the committee on agriculture. His 
practical and scientific knowledge of this industry 
enabled him to render valuable services, both in the State 
and national legislatures. He is also a warm friend of 
the Confederate veteran, and was one of the organizers 
of Sutherland camp, Ripley. Major Glass has been thrice 
married: in 1848 to Sarah Partee, who died in 1852, 
leaving a son, Hiram D., now a merchant at Harrison, 
Ark.; in 1855 to Maria Partee, who died in 1859, leaving 
a daughter, Ada; and in 1868 to Susan T. Barbee. 
Major Glass has been a consistent Christian for more 
than forty years, a Sunday-school teacher, and for years 
superintendent of his Sunday-school. He has taken 
much interest in agriculture, and has done much to pro- 
mote and elevate that industry, writing extensively for 
the papers in advocacy of a better and more scientific 
system of tillage. Since his retirement from public life, 
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ten years since, he has devoted himself to literature and 
the advancement and development of his town and county. 
Latterly he has become deeply interested in the protec- 
tion and preservation of the wild birds, and for that pur- 
pose has organized in his town an Audubon society, 
and by his writings in that behalf has contributed largely 
to the creation of a public sentiment favorable to legisla- 
tion that will give proper game laws and adequate bird 
protection laws to save our birds from threatened extinc- 
tion. 


Captain James M. Glenn, of Collierville, a veteran of 
the army of Tennessee, was born in Laurens county, 
S. C., October 13, 1840, son of David and Nancy (Flem- 
ing) Glenn, and reared from the age of two years in 
Monroe county, Miss., whither his parents removed and 
there died during his childhood, and after their death 
at the home of his guardian, James Fleming,in Marshall 
county, Miss. His first military service was with Com- 
pany A, First regiment Mississippi infantry, of which he 
was orderly sergeant at the organization and soon after- 
ward promoted to lieutenant. He went to Kentucky 
with his regiment in the fall of 1861, took part in the 
battle of Fort Donelson, and was surrendered but made 
his escape immediately afterward. Reporting for duty 
to General Chalmers at Corinth, he was awaiting an 
assignment when taken with typhoid fever, which com- 
pelled him to return home and resign his commission. 
Upon recovering he went to Holly Springs and enlisted 
as a private in Company E of the Thirty-fourth Missis- 
sippi, which Col. Samuel Benton was then organizing. 
Soon afterward he was elected lieutenant, and in that 
rank he campaigned with Walthall’s brigade, taking part 
in the battles of Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, was an officer of 
a battalion of sharpshooters during the hard fighting 
from Dalton to Atlanta, fought in all the battles around 
Atlanta and at Jonesboro, commanded his company at 
Franklin and Nashville, was commissioned as captain 
near the close of the war, and surrendered with John- 
ston’s army in North Carolina, April 26, 1865. Return- 
ing home on June 7th, he began his civil career, in 
which he has been very successful as a farmer, merchant 
and banker. Since 1891 he has resided at Collierville, 
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where he is president of the Bank of Collierville, a mem- 
ber of the local camp, United Confederate veterans, and 
prominent in social and business life. Captain Glenn’s 
present wife is Cornelia Stuart, sister of his first wife, 
and by the two marriages he has five children living. 


Nathaniel Gooch, M. D., of Nashville, a Confederate 
veteran particularly distinguished in one of the greatest 
of the battles on Tennessee soil, was born in Rutherford 
county, July 19, 1840. In 1860 he was graduated at the 
Western military institute at Nashville, and began the 
study of medicine, which he abandoned in April, 1861, 
to enter the military service of Tennessee. With a com- 
mission as captain from Governor Harris, he organized a 
company of infantry for the State army, and took it to 
Camp Trousdale in Sumner county. He would, in all 
probability, have been commissioned captain in the Con- 
federate States service, if General Zollicoffer had not, 
immediately upon his arrivalin camp, detailed him as 
drill master, a capacity in which his military school train- 
ing made him particularly valuable. He was engaged 
in drilling troops at Bowling Green, Ky., and went from 
there to Fort Donelson, where he was surrendered at the 
capitulation. Subsequently he was a prisoner of war at 
Johnson’s Island, Ohio, until sent to Vicksburg for ex- 
change, in October, 1862. Being then attached to the 
Eighteenth Tennessee infantry, at its reorganization 
after exchange, he was appointed inspector-general of 
the brigade to which the Eighteenth was attached, under 
the command of Col. J. B. Palmer. He served on 
Palmer’s staff during the first day of the battle of Mur- 
freesboro, his brigade making a successful charge upon 
the enemy’s position near the Cowan house, and in the 
opening fight on January 2d. Just as the memorable 
charge of Breckinridge’s corps was about to be made, on 
the latter day, Gen. G. J. Pillow took command of the 
brigade and Captain Gooch accompanied Colonel Palmer 
and his regiment, the Eighteenth, in the movement, and 
fought, as Palmer said in his official report, ‘‘with dis- 
tinguished gallantry in the ranks.’’ He was one of five 
men of the Eighteenth shot down while carrying the 
colors to the front. In the storm of shot and shell his 
overcoat was pierced in eight places, his right hand was 
shot through, rendering it entirely useless, and a bullet 
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struck just over his heart, but being checked by a heavy 
button, lodged in his ribs. He was incapacitated for duty 
for eight months, but was able, in the spring of 1864, to 
take charge of cattle for the army at Okolona, Miss., and 
in December of the same year collected provisions in his 
home county for Hood’s forces. He was paroled at 
Nashville in June, 1865, and then engaged in farming 
until 1880, when, having been graduated in medicine at 
Vanderbilt university, he made his home at Nashville 
and engaged in the practice of his profession. Heisa 
member of Frank Cheatham camp, United Confederate 
veterans. 


Captain James M. Goodbar, of Memphis, is a native of 
Overton county, Tenn., son of Maj. Wm. P. Goodbar, a 
native of the same county, and prominent as a farmer, 
merchant and bank president. His mother was Jane 
McKinney, of North Carolinian descent. Joseph Good- 
bar, his grandfather, was a native of Virginia. He was 
born May 29, 1839, was reared in Overton and White 
counties, and in the early part of 1862 assisted in raising 
a company of cavalry in the counties of White and Van 
Buren, of which George W. Carter was elected captain 
and he second lieutenant. The company was assigned 
to the Fourth regiment Tennessee cavalry, Col. John P. 
Murray, and Lieutenant Goodbar was appointed quarter- 
master of the regiment, with the rank of captain. In the 
discharge of duty he was with his command in the Ken- 
tucky campaign, including the battle of Perryville, and 
in many smaller engagements, until early in 1863, when, 
upon the reorganization of his regiment and others, at 
Shelbyville, he was assigned to duty as purchasing agent 
in the commissary department, his line of duty during 
the remainder of the war. He was frequently at close 
quarters with the enemy, and on one occasion was cap- 
tured, but being mounted on a good horse made his es- 
cape after a hot race of two miles under fire. Since the 
war he has resided at Memphis, where he is now at the 
head of one of the most successful wholesale houses in 
its line of trade in the South, and also has considerable 
manufacturing interests. He had a brother in the Con- 
federate service, Joseph H. Goodbar, who enlisted as a 
private in the Sixteenth Tennessee infantry (Col. John 
H. Savage), was promoted to major, and died at Morris- 
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town, Tenn., in 1862. Captain Goodbar’s wife, to whom 
he was married in 1867, is the daughter of Judge John H. 
Morgan, once mayor of Memphis and brother of three 
Confederate heroes: William E. Morgan, lieutenant- 
colonel of the Thirteenth regiment Tennessee infantry 
(Col. A. J. Vaughan), who was commended for gallantry 
at Shiloh, commanded the regiment at Murfreesboro, and 
there was mortally wounded while leading a charge (By 
vote of his regiment his name was inscribed on a captured 
Federal cannon, which was recaptured at Chickamauga 
and is now in the National park at Gettysburg); James 
Bright Morgan, colonel of the Twenty-ninth Mississippi 
infantry, Brantly’s brigade, who served at Shiloh and 
throughout the war with the army of Tennessee, was 
several times wounded, severely at Chickamauga, and 
after the war served on the bench as chancellor in Mis- 
sissippi, and two terms in congress from the Second Mis- 
sissippi district; and Capt. John H. Morgan, of the Fifth 
Mississippi, Gen. J. K. Jackson’s brigade, whose fate 
it was to be mentioned among the ‘‘gallant slain’’ at 
Murfreesboro. 


Brigadier-General George Washington Gordon, frequent 
mention of whom occurs on preceding pages, and whose 
military career is briefly described on pages 309 and 310 
of this volume, was born in Giles county, October 5, 1836, 
the son of Maj. Andrew Gordon and his wife, Eliza K. 
Goff. The father, a prosperous farmer and an officer of 
the old State militia, was a native of Kentucky, and son 
of Robert Gordon, of that State, whose father was Sam- 
uel Gordon, a native of Scotland. With the Scottish 
blood of this lineage there was mingled in General 
Gordon that of England, through his mother, who was a 
daughter of John Goff, born in Virginia, of English de- 
scent, in 1776. The early years of the general’s life was 
passed chiefly in Mississippi and Texas, but after receiving 
his education in the military school at Nashville, where 
the course of instruction was substantially that given at 
West Point, he practiced the profession of civil engineer- 
ing in Tennessee until the call to arms, when he was 
among the first citizens to offer the State their services in 
the field. His military training and education made him 
a valuable officer from the first, and rapid promotion 
testified to his efficiency and valor. His service was of 
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the most active character, and included honorable par- 
ticipation in such hard fought battles as Murfreesboro, 
where he was dangerously wounded; Chickamauga, Mis- 
sionary Ridge, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta and Franklin. 
During the last days of the heroic army of which he was 
one of the most gallant spirits, when a fragment of its 
former numbers was striving to stay the Federal success 
in the Carolinas, it was his fate to be a prisoner of war at 
Fort Warren, in Boston Harbor. Released from that 
detention several months after the end of hostilities, he 
studied law at Lebanon, and then practiced that profes- 
sion at Pulaski and Memphis until 1883. In the latter 
year he became railroad commissioner of the State, and 
two years later he began a term of four years’ service 
among the Indian tribes of the West as a representative 
of the United States department of the interior. Since 
1892 he has ably filled the office of superintendent of 
schools for the city of Memphis. He is conspicuous in 
educational work, is a member of the Shakesperean 
circle of his city, andis a frequent speaker at educational 
assemblies. But nowhere, perhaps, is his eloquence more 
hearty and more effective than at Confederate reunions 
and memorials, where he is always in great demand as an 
orator. Asa member and as president of the Confeder- 
ate historical association of Memphis he is an earnest 
worker in the line of bringing about the teaching, in the 
public schools, of correct history of the great struggle in 
which he was such a distinguished actor. General Gor- 
don was married in September, 1876, to Ora S., daughter 
of Constantine A. Paine, but a few weeks later was de- 
prived of his young wife by death. 


William B. Gordon, a well-known attorney of Colum- 
bia, and a veteran of the army of Tennessee, was born 
at the city where he now resides July 23, 1839. Heisa 
son of George W. Gordon, who served as captain in the 
Porty-eighth Tennessee infantry, was captured at Fort 
Donelson, and died at Vicksburg; and his grandfather, 
Chapman Gordon, was a captain in the war of the Revo- 
lution, taking part in the battle of King’s Mountain. He 
was educated at private schools in Georgia and at Jack- 
son college, Columbia, before the war of the Confeder- 
acy, and had completed a course of study in law and 
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begun the practice when Tennesseeans were first called 
out in defense of the State in 1861. He then enlisted in 
Company A, Second battalion Tennessee cavalry, as a 
private. In the fall of 1861 he was detailed as hospital 
steward. After the battle of Shiloh his battalion was 
consolidated with the Ninth and Eleventh to form the 
First regiment of cavalry, with James T. Wheeler as 
colonel, W. W. Gordon, lieutenant-colonel, and N. N. 
Cox, major; and the subject of this sketch was appointed 
judge advocate, a position he held until June, 1863. At 
that date being wounded near Franklin, during one of 
Forrest’s raids, he was taken prisoner by the enemy and 
sent to hospital at Nashville, where he was detained until 
paroled August 22, 1863. After the close of hostilities 
he resumed the practice of law, at Lewisburg first, but 
moved to Columbia in the spring of 1866, and has ever 
since practiced at that city. He has had a prominent 
and honorable career in his profession and as a public 
man, serving a considerable time as city attorney, and as 
a member of the legislature from Maury, Williamson and 
Lewis counties. During the sessions of the United 
States congress, 1875-77, he held the position of clerk of 
the committee on naval affairs. Mr. Gordon was mar- 
ried in 1878 to May L., daughter of Jesse Franklin, of 
Sardis, Miss. 


Nicholas Gotten, a veteran of Forrest’s cavalry now 
residing at Bartlett, Shelby county, is a native of Prussia, 
born August 17, 1832. In his twenty-second year he 
sought his fortune in America, and after a few years in 
the North came to Memphis in 1858, and on January 1, 
1860, made his home permanently at Bartlett, where he 
worked at his trade, blacksmithing. At the first call for 
troops in 1861, he was anxious to enlist, for though he 
had been opposed to secession, he believed in fighting for 
the cause to the bitter end once it was decided upon; 
but General Carnes and other friends dissuaded him, 
arguing that he would be of more service at home in his 
occupation, a necessity to the community and industrious 
in providing arms for the soldiers. But after the fall of 
Fort Donelson his blood boiled with the heat of war, and 
no longer restrainable he enlisted in the company of 
Captain Mays,Company C, of Forrest’s regiment, as a pri- 
vate, the capacity in which he served until the surrender 
Tenn. 48 
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at Gainesville in 1865. He fought at Shiloh, Corinth, 
Britton’s Lane, Iuka, Thompson’s Station and numerous 
other engagements, everywhere making a good record. 
At Bolivar, Tenn., May 4, 1864, he wasseriously wounded 
and left on the field for dead. Believing the bone of his 
thigh broken, and that amputation would be necessary, 
he exposed himself as much as possible to the fire of the 
enemy, but though the bullets fell thick, received none 
to prevent him from being an object of charity in this 
cold world the remainder of his life. Finally some Fed- 
eral soldiers came up and learning on inquiry that he 
belonged to McDonald’s battalion, the remnant of For- 
rest’s old command, they took him cordially by the 
hand, complimenting him on his membership with that 
famous troop, treated him with great consideration and 
carried him to a house, which happened to be that of the 
Rev. Egbert Osborn, a Baptist minister, where he re- 
mained about two months. At the rumor that the Fed- 
erals were on their way to Bolivar again he was taken to 
the home of Washington Checker, about four miles 
south of Bolivar, where he remained until he could be 
taken in a wagon to his regiment, then at West Point, 
Miss. But not being able to ride a horse and keep up 
with his command, he was told to go back to west Ten- 
nessee until able for duty. When within four miles of 
Bartlett he was overtaken and made prisoner by the 
Federal soldiers, and taken to the Irving block prison at 
Memphis. He was offered a parole but refused to take 
the oath, whereupon he was informed that he would be 
shot to retaliate for the Fort Pillow ‘‘massacre.’’ He, in 
answer, told the provost marshal nothing would please 
him better than to be a martyr for the Southern cause, as 
he was satisfied if General Forrest and the boys of the old 
battalion heard of it they would never take another live 
Yankee tocamp. This had the effect of stopping all 
threats of shooting, and he was sent to Vicksburg, Miss., 
and exchanged. From there he walked the greater part 
of the way to the old battalion, then at Jackson, Miss., 
and remained with it until the surrender at Gainesville, 
Ala. It is to the credit of Nick Gotten that he did 
double duty from the time he joined the regiment until 
wounded at Bolivar. During that time he shod the 
horses for private soldiers at any and every opportunity, 
for the good of the Southern cause, never accepting a 
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cent of pay. He would never shoe an officer’s horse for 
love or money as long as there was a barefooted horse in 
his command, and for his refusal to do otherwise was 
once ordered under arrest, but upon his stating that his 
arrest would not advance the cause, as he was enlisted as 
a volunteer soldier, and shod horses voluntarily and 
gratuitously, he was released. The kind treatment he 
received from the ladies of Bolivar and the community 
would be difficult to describe. He firmly believes he 
owes his life to the particularly kind nursing and watch- 
fulness of Miss Medora Casey, one of Bolivar’s most 
accomplished and charming daughters. After the sur- 
render at Gainesville Mr. Gotten returned to Bartlett, 
where he now resides, smithing, ginning cotton and 
grinding grists for the community. He was married 
January 29, 1869, to Julia S. Coleman, sister of his gallant 
comrade, James H. Coleman. Shedied January 13, 1892, 
leaving three children: Peter Monroe, David Henry and 
Maggie Amelia Gotten. 


Captain Joseph L. Granbery, of Collierville, was born 
at Macon, Tenn., May 31, 1837, son of John and Jennie 
(Fraser) Granbery, and great-grandson of John Granbery, 
a soldier of the Revolution. He was graduated at the 
university of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, in 1859, and 
at the time of the beginning of the war against the South 
was astudent of law under Judge Calvin Jones, of Somer- 
ville, Tenn., about ready for admission to the bar. But 
he abandoned all his plans for a civil career upon the 
call to arms for defense of Southern rights, and 
aided in the organization of a company, known as the 
Macon Grays, of which he was unanimously elected cap- 
tain, and commissioned by Governor Harris, under date 
of June 1, 1861. His command was mustered in as Com- 
pany B, Thirteenth regiment Tennessee infantry, Col. 
A. J. Vaughan, and he shared the service of that regiment 
for the period of the year’s enlistment, participating in 
the battles of Belmont and Shiloh, and in the latter re- 
ceived a slight wound from a fragment of shell. At the 
reorganization, owing to ill health, he resigned, and, after 
a short rest, re-enlisted as a private in Company E, of 
Twelfth Tennessee cavalry, Forrest’s command. Under 
the gallant Forrest he served three years, extending his 
service for the Confederacy from a date previous to the 
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secession of Tennessee to the final surrender of Forrest’s 
command in May, 1865. He participated in all the 
famous campaigns, raids, battles and skirmishes of his 
regiment, with such gallantry and faithfulness as to win 
promotion to lieutenant and then to captain of his com- 
pany. Subsequently he engaged in farming in Fayette 
county until 1886, when he became a merchant at Col- 
lierville. Prospering in his affairs and enjoying the con- 
fidence of the community, he organized the Bank of 
Collierville in 1890, and since then has acted as cashier 
of thatinstitution. Heis a member of Collierville camp, 
No. 1017, United Confederate veterans. By his marriage, 
in 1865, to Miss Sallie T. Williamson, Captain Granbery 
has two daughters, Mrs. Harry P. Davis, of Memphis, 
and Mrs. J. E. Jesse, of Washington, D. C. 


Ambrose Child Grant, of Chattanooga, was born in 
Maine in 1842, and came south about 1856 with his 
father, who became a merchant and postmaster at Shell- 
mound, Tenn. In 1861 he was a conductor on the Mem- 
phis railroad, a position he resigned to enlist in a cavalry 
organization which became Company H, Fourth Tennes- 
see cavalry. With this command he was ordered to east 
Tennessee, and was there put in charge of the courier line 
from Knoxville to Cumberland Gap. He accompanied 
General Zollicoffer into Kentucky, and took part in the 
disastrous battle of Mill Springs, soon after which he 
was detailed for duty in the quartermaster’s department. 
Joining the forces at Corinth after the Federal invasion 
of Tennessee,he was given charge of the picket line from 
Hamburg Landing to Eastport, on the Tennessee river, 
and while he was ordered to the battlefield too late to 
take part in the great combat where Johnston fell, he 
was engaged in active fighting along the river. Next, 
with his cavalry regiment, he was in battle at Eagle 
Furnace, Tenn., and participated in Forrest’s successful 
attack upon Murfreesboro in July, 1862. Then, riding 
with Forrest into Kentucky, he took part in the capture 
of Munfordville and the battle at Bardstown, and at the 
battle of Perryville, while charging a Federal battery, 
he was made prisoner and paroled on the field. On being 
exchanged he went to his home and was taken with 
typhoid fever. Reporting to Chattanooga upon his 
recovery, he was assigned to duty at the Academy hospi- 
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tal, and while there was detailed as special traveling 
agent for the hospital department of the army of Ten- 
nessee, which was his line of duty until the end of the 
war for independence. When peace was restored he re- 
turned to the railroad business, and became a conductor 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad. In 
the spring of 1866 he lost a leg ina railroad accident, and 
since then he has been employed in the offices of the 
company, now being chief claim clerk. 


Major John F. Gray, of Columbia, a well-known and 
popular citizen, was born April 9, 1836, in Hickman 
county, where his father, John B. Gray, was a magistrate 
for more than forty years. He isa grandson of Alex- 
ander Gray, who, with his father, John B. Gray, came to 
Tennessee from North Carolina in 1804, and settled on 
what is now known as Gray’s Bend on Duck river, a 
property still in the hands of the family. For several 
years prior to the war of the Confederacy, Major Gray 
was in business as a merchant, but he left that pursuit in 
1861 to enlist in Company C, Forty-eighth Tennessee in- 
fantry, a regiment that was made up of volunteers from 
Maury, Hickman, Lewis and Humphreys counties, and 
had for its first officers, Col. W. M. Voorhies, Lieut.-Col. 
James Lowell, and Maj. John F. Gray. He served as 
major of the Forty-eighth in the defense of Forts Henry 
and Donelson, taking part in the battle before the latter 
fortress and being included in the capitulation. While a 
prisoner of war, at Fort Warren, Mass., the regiment was 
reorganized under Colonel Nixon. Major Gray was ex- 
changed at Vicksburg early in the spring of 1863, after 
more than a year’s confinement, and he then re-enlisted 
in the Eleventh cavalry and began service under General 
Forrest, which continued until the close of hostilities. 
He took part in the cavalry fighting at Franklin and the 
siege of Murfreesboro, and the rearguard engagements 
during the retreat of Hood, and finally surrendered at 
Columbia in the spring of 1865. With the return of 
peace he resumed his business as a merchant, first at 
Shady Grove, then at Williamsport, and at Nashville 
until 1897, when he removed to Columbia, where he has 
since conducted a hatel. He was married in 1857 to 
Mary, daughter of Gen. W. D. Williams, and they have 
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three children: William B., rowan B., and Mrs. Anna 
Ker, of Pittsburg, Pa. 


Captain Frank W. Green, of Nashville, a staff officer of 
the army of Northern Virginia, was born at Nashville, 
September 6, 1836. He was graduated at the university 
of Nashville in 1856, and at the beginning of the great 
war was engaged in the wholesale dry-goods business. 
In April, 1861, he enlisted in Company B, First regi- 
ment Tennessee infantry, as a private, and about a 
month later was appointed commissary at Camp Trous- 
dale, by Governor Harris, with the rank of captain. Six 
weeks afterward he was assigned to the Fourteenth Ten- 
nessee regiment, which he accompanied to Virginia in 
1861, and served as regimental commissary until the 
formation of the Third army corps, under Lieut.-Gen. 
A. P. Hill, after the battle of Chancellorsville, when he 
was appointed commissary of that corps, on the staff of 
General Hill. In that capacity he was on duty until he 
was surrendered at Appomattox. He participated in the 
Cheat Mountain and Romney campaigns, and the bat- 
tles of Williamsburg, Seven Pines, Gaines’ Mill, Malvern 
Hill, Cedar Run, Bristoe Station, Second Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania 
(where he was slightly wounded), Hanover Court House, 
and the fighting about Richmond. After the surrender 
Captain Green returned to Nashville, where he has been 
occupied, in the wholesale dry-goods business until 1891, 
and since that time as a fire-insurance agent and farmer. 
He is a member of B. F. Cheatham bivouac, United Con- 
federate veterans. 


Colonel Hugh Dunlap Greer, of Shelby county, Tenn., 
a gallant officer of the Confederacy, was born at Paris, 
Tenn., February 4, 1836, son of David Searcy Greer and 
his wife, Martha Jane Dunlap, representatives of two 
pioneer families of the State. His father, a native of 
Georgia, was the son of James Greer, who was born in 
Virginia and settled in Tennessee in 1811, and the father 
of the latter was James Greer, a Virginian, who, with one 
of his five brothers, fought under Washington in the 
Revolutionary war; while three of them espoused the 
British side, and after independence was gained changed 
their name to Grier, upon the insistence of the two 
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patriot brothers who desired to no longer claim them as 
brothers. Justice Grier, of the United States supreme 
court, was descended from one of the Tory brothers. 
The maternal grandfather of Colonel Greer was Hugh 
Dunlap, of Ireland, who came to America just after the 
Revolution and was a paymaster in the Continental army. 
Colonel Greer was graduated at the Mississippi univer- 
sity in 1856, and at the Lebanon law school in 1858. In 
April, 1861, he enlisted in an infantry company organized 
at Memphis by Robert F. Looney, and was elected 
second lieutenant, but soon became first lieutenant upon 
the promotion of Looney to colonel of the Thirty-eighth 
regiment, and John C. Carter to captain. The regiment 
participated gallantly in the victory of the first day at 
Shiloh, and on the second day was equally distinguished. 
Reaching the old church on the retreat that last evening, 
General Cheatham ordered the Thirty-eighth to hold the 
position until a lot of caissons, ammunition wagons and 
wounded men in ambulances had crossed a little bridge 
over a ravine hard by. The men formed across a little 
graveyard by the church, and sat down, saving the one 
round of ammunition they had for the most effective use. 
Generals Beauregard, Breckinridge, Cheatham and others 
dismounted and waited to encourage them in the fight. 
Soon the enemy came up, flushed with success, in great 
force, and delivered a destructive fire. But the Ten- 
nesseeans waited until Governor Harris, of Beauregard’s 
staff, gave the word, when they fired their last round, 
and made ‘‘the last charge at Shiloh,’’ with fixed bay- 
onets, driving the line in their front back for a quarter 
mile, after which they returned in good order in time to 
see the last wagon cross the ravine. In this action 
Lieutenant Greer was shot down and was carried from 
the field. At the reorganization that followed, he was 
elected lieutenant-colonel, andin this rank he commanded 
the regiment through the heavy skirmishing in front of 
Corinth and the battle of Farmington, until taken sick. 
He then asked for a furlough, but the surgeon’s certifi- 
cate for the latter could not be obtained because the sur- 
geons, offended by some order from General Bragg, 
refused to perform any duty but care for the sick. To 
afford him the necessary relief, General Hindman sug- 
gested that he tender his resignation, which the general 
would hold for thirty days, within which period Colonel 
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Greer could return to duty. He accordingly put his 
resignation in the hands of Hindman and went to the 
rear, but before the thirty days had expired he was cap- 
tured in De Soto county, Miss., by the Sixth Illinois 
cavalry, and sent to the military prison at Alton, III. 
When exchanged, at Vicksburg, several months later, he 
had, of course, lost his rank, but upon reporting to Gen- 
eral Pemberton, and explaining the situation, he was 
commissioned to organize cavalry in west Tennessee, in 
which he was so far successful as to form asplendid com- 
pany at Denmark, which became Company C of Neely’s 
regiment, the Fourteenth Tennessee. As captain of 
this company, Colonel Greer shared the subsequent ope- 
rations of Forrest’s cavalry, the famous campaigning in 
Mississippi and raiding in Tennessee and Alabama, and 
was a second time wounded, at Lafayette, Ga., in the 
summer of 1864. He took part in the raid on Memphis 
in 1864, his company leading the regiment, which moved 
in on the Hernando road, and entering the city, proceeded 
to the rear of the Gayoso hotel, where it was hoped to 
capture General Washburn. When the Federal infantry 
began closing in, Captain Greer took the advance to pilot 
Colonel Logwood’s command from the city, and on reach- 
ing Main street, was fired upon from both ends of the 
street. Company C then charged the Federals at Beale 
street, driving them into a church, and moved out to the 
Poston place, where Forrest was fighting a large body 
of the enemy; then turned to the right through the camp 
of the Fourth Illinois infantry, and by this detour took 
their place in Forrest’s line, which, after a skirmish, re- 
treated in a walk toward Hernando. During the winter 
of 1864-65 and the following spring, Colonel Greer was on 
recruiting service in west Tennessee, and skirmishing 
with the depredatory commands of Hawkins and Hurst. 
He was paroled at Memphis, May 17, 1865, and then 
made his home upon the farm near Memphis, where he 
resided until his death. Heserved one term in the legis- 
lature, by election in 1874, and for twenty years was a 
member of the Confederate historical association. In 
1865 he was married to Mary Ida Christian, who died in 
1867, and in 1870 to Susan Ida, daughter of Col. Charles 
D. McLean, by whom he had four children: Charles D. 
M., an attorney at Memphis; David Searcy, a farmer in 
Shelby county, and twin daughters, Susan and Ida. 
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Colonel Greer was accidentally killed by a passing train 
at Buntyn Station, April 29, 1899. 


James M. Greer, of Memphis, judge advocate general, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, on the staff of Major- 
General Vaughan, late commander Tennessee division, 
United Confederate veterans, was born at Holly Springs, 
Miss., October 27, 1847. His father, a lawyer, planter 
and legislator, was the son of a Revolutionary officer, and 
his mother was the daughter of Micajah Autry, who fell 
with Crockett, Bowie and Travis, at the Alamo, and 
sister of Col. J. L. Autry, who was killed at Murfrees- 
boro. In the spring of 1864, young Greer entered the 
Virginia military institute, and during the remainder of 
the war served with the cadets in the Shenandoah valley 
and at Richmond, fighting at Newmarket, Lynchburg, 
Lexington, and around the Confederate capital. Since 
1872 he has been prominent as a lawyer at Memphis, was 
judge of the criminal court, 1883-84, and county attorney, 
1896-97. He is widely known for his literary and orator- 
ical ability, and is a trustee of the university of Ten- 
nessee. 


Colonel Andrew Dunn Gwynne, of Memphis, com- 
mander of the Thirty-eighth regiment Tennessee infantry 
during the Atlanta campaign, was born in County Lon- 
donderry, Ireland, January 18, 1839, son of Andrew and 
Ann (Roseborough) Gwynne. In December, 1849, he 
came to America with his parents, and his father was a 
merchant, doing business at Memphis, until his death in 
1862. Young Gwynne was trained for business life, and 
joined the army of breadwinners at the age of fourteen. 
In 1859 he was married to Eliza A., daughter of Andrew 
and Susan Henderson. Early in the summer of 1861 he 
enlisted in the Sumter Grays, and being elected second 
lieutenant, was soon afterward appointed adjutant of a 
Tennessee battalion. April 3, 1862, he was promoted to 
major and assigned to duty with the Twenty-sixth regi- 
ment Alabama infantry, with which he was engaged at 
the battle of Shiloh. There a shell from one of the 
Federal gunboats exploded over his head, and a frag- 
ment cut away the point of his cap, struck a button on 
his breast, glanced and shattered his right arm, while 
another piece wounded his horse. His good conduct at 
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this great battle led to his promotion soon afterward 
to lieutenant-colonel, and on June 28, 1862, he was 
assigned to duty with the Thirty-eighth regiment Ten- 
nessee infantry, of which his old company was a part. 
Subsequently the magnificent record made by this regi- 
ment at Shiloh, under the gallant R. F. Looney, was 
continued throughout its long service, including the bat- 
tles of Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Mill Creek 
Gap, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro and Franklin, and 
in all these he took part except Jonesboro and Frank- 
lin, when he was disabled. After the battle of Missionary 
Ridge, Col. John C. Carter, of the Thirty-eighth, was in 
command of the brigade, previously led by Donelson and 
Wright, and Gwynne commanded the regiment, continu- 
ing to serve in that rank after Carter was promoted on 
the field of Resaca, May, 1864, to brigadier-general. At 
the opening of the Atlanta campaign, when the army of 
Tennessee, occupying Dalton, was attacked by Sherman, 
Colonel Gwynne, with his regiment and the Thirty-eighth 
Alabama, was put at the front, to hold the valley at the 
mouth of Mill Creek gap. A battery was placed above 
them, on Buzzard’s Roost, and Strahl’s brigade was held 
in readiness to help them if necessary, while Gen. Joseph 
E. Johnston stationed himself at the battery to witness 
the outcome. Gwynne and his men repulsed one serious 
assault, and then the Federals came on again with what 
seemed irresistible force along the level valley toward 
Dalton. But the two attenuated regiments held their 
fire until the front line of the enemy was close upon 
them, and then, after a tremendous roar of battle, the 
dissipating smoke showed the Federals retreating in dis- 
order. Still another attack was made, and after that, 
five others, all of which were heroically repulsed. 
Strahl’s brigade was not called down to the assistance of 
Gwynne, but was sent to another point, and finally Gen- 
eral Johnston, satisfied that Gwynne was master of the sit- 
uation, rode away and ieft him in charge. The colonel 
came out of this fight with a severe scalp wound. Maj.- 
Gen. Jacob D. Cox, in his Campaigns of the Civil War, 
mentions this fight in the following words: ‘‘The orders 
were not to waste life in serious assault upon intrench- 
ments, but the zeal of the troops and subordinate com- 
manders turned the intended skirmish into something 
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very like a ranged battle, and the Confederate reports 
state that five separate and regular assaults were made 
upon their lines.’? Colonel Gwynne shared the illustrious 
record of Cheatham’s division through that great cam- 
paign, until in the battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864, lead- 
ing his men over the enemy’s breastworks, he was 
severely wounded and captured. A minie ball shattered 
his wrist joint, breaking eight inches of bone. After 
being held on the field ten days, he was sent to the Fed- 
eral hospital at Marietta, where he continued to receive 
careful and kind attention. Then being forwarded to 
the north he was held at Johnson’s Island, Ohio, for 
nearly three months. When able to stand on his feet, 
about three months after his wound, he found that he had 
lost nearly seventy pounds in weight. In February, 
1865, he was exchanged and sent to Richmond, Va., 
whence he started on foot immediately to join the army 
of Tennessee in North Carolina. When the war closed 
he borrowed money to bring his wife and child from 
Jackson, Miss., to Memphis, and there he began anew 
the struggle of life, penniless and with one arm disabled. 
His first employment was on a Yazoo steamer as second 
clerk. Subsequently he found employment at Memphis, 
and then entered a firm at Des Arc, Ark., which later 
opened a branch at Memphis. Since then he has been 
associated with many prominent business interests of 
Memphis, and for a number of years has been president 
of the National State bank. Among the relics of army 
life which he treasures are the Mexican quarter-dollar, 
which was his sole capital at the close of hostilities; the 
button he wore at Shiloh, the bullet that struck him at 
Atlanta, and the only furlough he ever received, which 
he asked for eight days to enable him to find a home for 
his family. Upon his application are endorsed, the fol- 
lowing by Gen. Marcus J. Wright: ‘‘In forwarding the 
application, I desire to say that Colonel Gwynne is one of 
the best qualified, most attentive and industrious officers 
I have ever met inthe army. He has done more impor- 
tant special duty in my brigade than any officer in it; is 
never absent from his post of duty, and makes this appli- 
cation only under the circumstances mentioned, which I 
regard as an extreme case;’’ and the approvals of Gen- 
erals Cheatham, Polk and Bragg. Colonel Gwynne has one 
child, William F., who served with credit in the Spanish 
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war as a member of Company B, Second Mississippi reg- 
iment, entering as a private and receiving promotion to 
corporal, and has since been commissioned second lieu- 
tenant and assigned to duty in the Thirty-sixth infantry 
at Manila. 


Wright S. Hackett,deceased,is worthy of remembrance 
as a fine type of the private soldier of Tennessee. In 1861 
he aided in the organization of a company at his home, 
McMinnville, and was elected first lieutenant. The com- 
pany was assigned to the Sixteenth regiment, Cole John 
H. Savage, and he served as a line officer during the first 
year’s enlistment, in western Virginia and South Caro- 
lina, under General Lee. At the reorganization at Cor- 
inth he was unanimously elected captain, but he declined 
this honor, preferring to fight as a private soldier. He 
took part in the battle of Perryville, where his brigade 
opened the fight on Bragg’s right, and his company lost 
twenty-eight men out of forty in line. At Murfreesboro 
the regiment was also distinguished for hard fighting, 
and Private Hackett had the honor of commanding part 
of the regiment after the acting lieutenant-colonel and 
major were wounded, and Captain Spurlock was killed. 
His name was honorably mentioned in the report of 
Colonel Savage. He afterward was in battle at Chicka- 
mauga and Missionary Ridge, and all through the Hun- 
dred Days’ campaign, until he was mortally wounded in 
front of Atlanta. Because of his gallantry he was twice 
tendered promotion to captain, and twice to adjutant of 
the regiment, honors which he invariably declined. 


Lieutenant George F. Hagar, of Nashville, was born 
in Smith county, Tenn., February 17, 1841, and was 
reared and educated in Kentucky. In 1859 he became a 
drug clerk at Nashville, and in May, 1861, enlisted asa 
private, at Scottsville, Ky.,in Company F, Sixth Kentucky 
infantry. Soon after the battle of Shiloh, owing to 
physical disability, which operated to prevent him from 
hard marching, he was transferred to the Seventh battal- 
lion Tennessee cavalry. This battalion was consolidated 
later with the First Tennessee battalion, forming the 
Second Tennessee regiment of cavalry, Colonel Barteau, 
which was subsequently united with the Twenty-first, 
thereafter known as the Second and Twenty-first regi- 
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ments “‘consolidated.’’ At the consolidation of the First 
and Seventh battalions he was made orderly sergeant, in 
1863 was elected third lieutenant of Company G, Second 
regiment, and in the summer of 1864 was promoted to 
second lieutenant. During the year preceding the latter 
promotion he had acted as adjutant of his regiment, and 
he was frequently in command of his company, particu- 
larly when serving under General Hood. He was never 
sick nor missed a duty or a battle, and serving through 
the war, surrendered with General Forrest at Gainesville, 
Ala. Returning to Nashville, he resumed his former 
business connection, and later established a store of his 
own. In 1896-98 he served as assistant health officer of 
Nashville. In appreciation of his Confederate record, he 
was elected captain of Troop A, Confederate veterans, of 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Claiborne Ross Handly, a wholesale merchant of Nash- 
ville, formerly a lieutenant of the Seventeenth infantry, 
was born in Franklin county, Tenn., August, 1844. He 
was educated at Sewanee college, but his academical 
studies were cut short in the spring of 1861, by the call 
of Tennessee to arms. On April 5, 1861, he enlisted in 
Company E, Seventeenth regiment Tennessee infantry, 
and was appointed corporal. Three years later he was 
promoted to second lieutenant, while yet under twenty- 
one years of age. His first battle was Fishing Creek, in 
January, 1862; at Murfreesboro he was badly wounded 
by canister shot in the left thigh; at Chickamauga his 
command fought with Forrest before the battle, driving 
the Federal cavalry back from Dalton, and on Sunday 
morning he was severely wounded in the left side by a 
minie ball. On his recovery from this injury he followed 
his command into Virginia, and fought at Drewry’s Bluff, 
in the defense of Petersburg against Butler, a battle in 
which the Seventeenth and Twenty-third Tennessee 
drove the enemy from his batteries by a splendid charge, 
saved the day,and fairly won the honors of the important 
victory. From that time, under Gen. Bushrod Johnson’s 
command, he served in the Petersburg trenches, engaged 
in almost daily fighting, one of the most important 
actions in which he participated being the famous battle 
of the Crater, at which point on the line he had been 
stationed for three weeks before the explosion. In the 
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final contest at Petersburg, after the defeat of Pickett at 
Five Forks, Lieutenant Handly was captured, and had 
the misfortune to be sent to Johnson’s Island, Ohio, and 
imprisoned until June, 1865. On his return to Nashville 
he began his business career as a clerk, and in 1875 was 
able to establish a business under his management, which 
has been quite successful. He is a memberof Cheatham 
bivouac, United Confederate veterans. 


Captain John Reeves Handly, of Company E, Seven- 
teenth regiment Tennessee infantry, Bushrod Johnson’s 
brigade, was born in Franklin county, Tenn., in 1839, 
and entered the service of the Confederacy, at Winchester, 
in May, 1861. After serving one year as a private, he 
was elected captain at the reorganization. Captain 
Handly was one of the men who made his regiment and 
brigade famous for hard fighting and heroic endurance 
on the fields of Kentucky, Tennessee and Virginia. He 
was in battle at Wild Cat, Fishing Creek, Murfreesboro, 
Chickamauga, Charleston (Tenn.), Bean Station, 
Drewry’s Bluff, Petersburg and for nearly a year fought 
in the trenches around Petersburg and Richmond, being 
captured in the last battle, April 2, 1865. He was sub- 
sequently a prisoner of war at Johnson’s Island, until 
June, 1865. Captain Handly’s name is found in the 
roll of honor of soldiers distinguished for gallantry at 
the battle of Chickamauga. Since the war he has resided 
at Nashville. 


Captain William Y. C. Hannum, of Maryville, was born 
at that place in 1841, and in 1859 became a student at the 
Virginia military institute, Lexington, whence, in the 
spring of 1861, he went to Richmond with the other 
cadets and was assigned to drilling the volunteer troops. 
A few weeks later he enlisted as first lieutenant of Com- 
pany B, Forty-eighth Virginia infantry, and at the organi- 
zation in 1862 was elected captain. He took part in 
Jackson’s Shenandoah valley campaign, including the 
battles of McDowell, Winchester, Cross Keys, and Port 
Republic, in the Seven Days’ battles around Richmond, 
and the battle of Cedar Mountain, August, 1862, when 
he received a wound in the left leg which caused its 
amputation. He was no longer capable of duty and 
resigned his commission in 1863. Since 1867 he has been 
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a citizen of Maryville, and has held the offices of post- 
master and other honorable positions. 


Captain W. L. Harberson, of Athens, Tenn., is highly 
worthy of mention as a gallant soldier of the Confeder- 
acy. He enlisted on May 6, 1861, and was mustered in 
as orderly sergeant of Col. N. J. Lillard’s regiment, the 
Third Confederate. His service continued during the 
entire period of the war, until his surrender at Washing- 
ton, Ga., when he had the rank of captain. As a member 
of Taylor’s brigade, in the army of Gen. Kirby Smith, 
he was on duty in east Tennessee until ordered to Missis- 
sippi, where his regiment was part of Reynolds’ brigade, 
Stevenson’s division, participated in the battle of Cham- 
_ pion’s Hill, and fought in the trenches during the siege 
of Vicksburg. After the surrender by Pemberton he was 
on parole until the fall of 1863, after which the brigade 
was commanded by Gen. John C. Vaughn, and served as 
cavalry in east Tennessee and southwest Virginia, par- 
ticipating in numerous engagements in that region and 
the Shenandoah valley. He was among those devoted 
soldiers of that department who rode into North Carolina 
after Lee’s surrender, and followed the President in his 
effort to reach the Trans-Mississippi. Since the war 
Captain Harberson has been prominent as an attorney at 
Athens. It is regretted that at the time of the compila- 
tion of this work he was so seriously ill that personal data 
could not be obtained. 


William Thomas Hardison, a private of Tennessee 
Confederate cavalry, now a prominent business man of 
Nashville, was born in Maury county, Tenn., March 20, 
1839. On July 5, 1861, he entered the military service 
at Mount Pleasant, Tenn., as a private in a company of 
cavalry organized by Capt. A. J. Polk, a cousin of Presi- 
dent Polk. This company was part of Jones’ battalion 
of cavalry during the first year, and at the reorganization 
became Company F, First Tennessee cavalry regiment, 
of which James T. Wheeler, of Giles county, was elected 
colonel. Going with his command to Corinth, Miss., in 
the spring of 1862, Private Hardison participated in the 
battles of Farmington, Rienzi (a fight with Sheridan, 
August 26, 1862), and Iuka, September rgth; the brilliant 
capture of Holly Springs and the Federal stores, Decem- 
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ber 20, 1862, compelling Grant’s retreat from central 
Mississippi; and in the spring of .1863 took part in Van 
Dorn’s and Forrest’s expedition into middle Tennessee, 
fighting at Thompson’s Station, where Gen. W. R. Shafter 
was among the Federal officers taken prisoner, March 4th 
and 5th; at Brentwood and Harpeth river, where eight 
hundred Federal prisoners were taken, March 25th, and 
near Franklin, April roth. He wasin battle three days at 
Chickamauga, under General Forrest, participated in the 
east Tennessee campaign and siege of Knoxville under 
General Longstreet, with the forces under General 
Wheeler was in the February, 1864, fight at Tunnel Hill, 
went through the Atlanta campaign, including the battles 
of Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, Big Shanty, Kenesaw 
Mountain, Newnan, Jonesboro and Lovejoy’s Station, 
and during Hood’s flank movement was engaged at 
Allatoona. Bentonville, N. C., in March, 1865, was his 
last battle. During the last seven months of the war he 
acted as commissary for General Ashby’s cavalry bri- 
gade, Wheeler’s cavalry. After the war he engaged in 
teaching school for a year, buying stock at Indianapolis, 
and conducting a country store for a few years, and 
then established a grocery business at Nashville, which 
he enlarged to a wholesale establishment in 1876. In 
1890 he became a dealer in building materials. He en- 
joys a membership in Cheatham camp, United Confeder- 
ate veterans. 


William Wesley Harkins, of Chattanooga, was born 
near Asheville, N. C., in 1845, the son of Thomas and 
Mary Harkins. At the opening of the war of the Con- 
federacy he resided in Georgia, and was too young for 
military service, but nevertheless attempted to join the 
First Georgia regulars. Early in 1862 he succeeded in 
enlisting in Company H, Third regiment Georgia 
mounted infantry, with which he served from that time, 
with the exception of one week in the rifle pits before 
Tullahoma with the Seventh Alabama. He participated 
in Bragg’s campaign in Kentucky, skirmishing at Perry- 
ville and elsewhere, and while in Kentucky was taken 
prisoner and carried to Louisville. A few months later 
he was exchanged at Vicksburg. His next fight was at 
Eagleville, Tenn., April 1, 1863, when his horse was shot 
under him and he was wounded. After taking part in 
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the battle of Chickamauga, he rode with Joe Wheeler in 
his celebrated raid around Rosecrans’ army through 
Tennessee, and during the fighting near McMinnville 
received a severe wound through the left lung. Being 
left on the field for dead he was picked up by the enemy 
and carried to a house near by, where he remained for a 
considerable time until he could be removed as a pris- 
oner to Rock Island, Ill., where he was held until March 
20, 1865. Then being exchanged he went to Richmond, 
Va., and from there to his old home at Asheville. After 
the surrender he returned to Cleveland, Tenn. In 1876 
he engaged in railroading. After serving eighteen years 
in the employment of the Southern railroad he became 
car inspector for the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
railroad, at Chattanooga, the position he now holds. On 
July 26, 1866, he was married to Mattie J. Blalock, of 
Barton county, Ga., and they have five children living: 
Moffett S., Mary Freeland, wife of William Girton; Jesse 
P., a private in Company F, Third Tennessee regiment, 
in the Spanish war; Wesley and Francis. Mr. Harkins 
is a valued member of N. B. Forrest camp, United Con- 
federate veterans. 


Captain Fergus Sloan Harris, of Nashville, president of 
Cheatham bivouac No. 1 and Camp No. 35, Tennessee 
division, United Confederate veterans, was born near 
Lebanon, Tenn., May 20, 1844, and when a youth was 
about toenter the Western military institute at Nashville, 
but enlisted as a private at Lebanon, May 20, 1861, in 
the military service of the state. His company was 
mustered in as H, of the Seventh regiment Tennessee 
infantry, Col. Robert Hatton, was early sent to Virginia, 
served under Gen. R. E. Lee at Cheat Mountain, and 
with Stonewall Jackson in his Bath and Romney cam- 
paign, and was subsequently associated with the splen- 
did record of Archer’s Tennessee brigade in the army of 
Northern Virginia. Private Harris was promoted to 
junior second lieutenant in December, 1862; to second 
lieutenant after the battle of Chancellorsville; to first 
lieutenant at Gettysburg, and to captain, April 2, 1865. 
Also in the spring of 1864, through Gen. J. D. C. Atkins, 
a member of the Confederate congress from Tennessee, 
he was commissioned captain in the regular army of the 
Confederate States, but was not assigned to special duty, 
Tenn. 44 
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and remained with his old company. In January, 1864, 
General Lee directed the organization of sharpshooters 
from each regiment. Lieutenant Harris was given com- 
mand of forty men, selected from the Seventh Tennessee. 
In the fall of the same year he was advanced to the com- 
mand of the sharpshooters of Archer’s Tennessee brigade. 
In this capacity he served until given command of the 
sharpshooters of Gen. Harry Heth’s division, in Janu- 
ary, 1865. Captain Harris participated in all the battles 
and skirmishes of his command, except Malvern Hill, 
Cedar Run and Sharpsburg, and was wounded at Seven 
Pines, Gaines’ Mill, Second Manassas, Gettysburg, 
Fredericksburg and Petersburg. The last wound, a shot 
through the knee, was received April 2, 1865, in the last 
stand made by General Lee on his linesin front of Peters- 
burg. He was carried with the retreating army to 
Farmville, and was left there in the hospital for some 
time, and then was removed to Point of Rocks, and later 
to Petersburg, where he remained until in the summer 
before he was sufficiently recovered to return home. He 
was engaged in business at Lebanon for several years, 
and then as a traveling salesman for about four years, 
and as warden of the State prison of Tennessee. During 
Cleveland’s second term he was president of the town 
site board of Oklahoma under the department of the in- 
terior, and since then he has been engaged in business as 
the representative of the Edward Thompson publishing 
company, of New York, for several Southern states. The 
wife of Captain Harris, to whom he was married in 
Lebanon, was the daughter of the late A. R. Davis of 
that place. 


Isham Green Harris was born in Franklin county, 
Tenn., near the site of the present town of Tullahoma, 
on February 10, 1818. His father, Isham Harris, was a 
native of North Carolina, who settled in Tennessee soon 
after it was made a State, and united the business of sur- 
veying with his farm duties. Isham G. was the youngest 
of five sons. The others were George W. D., a distin- 
guished preacher in the Methodist church; Richmond 
P., a manufacturer near Winchester, Tenn.; James T., 
who was killed at the battle of Shiloh while commanding, 
as major, Cleburne’s Arkansas regiment of infantry, and 
William R., who was one of the judges of the supreme 
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court of Tennessee at the time of his death. Governor 
Harris also had four sisters. At fourteen years of age he 
left his home, in Franklin county, and located at Paris, 
Wenry county, where his brother, William R., resided, 
and engaged himself as clerk in a store at the salary of 
$60 per annum, which was increased two years later to 
$500, a very large salary for those days in that locality. 
At the end of five years he had saved enough money to 
go into business on his own account, which he did, in 
partnership with his brother James, at Ripley, Miss. 
Meanwhile, having determined to be a lawyer, he devoted 
his nights to the study of law. After obtaining the 
necessary license as a practicing lawyer, he sold out his 
interest in the business at Ripley, and in 1842 began the 
practice at Paris, Tenn. He was successful from the 
beginning, and soon was regarded as one of the most 
promising lawyers at the bar. In 1847 he was elected to 
the upper house of the general assembly, and in 1848 
was placed on the Democratic electoral ticket for his 
district. He was elected to the United States congress 
in 1849, and re-elected in 1851. Though he declined a 
renomination in 1853, the party convention renominated 
him, but he moved out of the district, settling in Mem- 
phis, and resumed the practice of law. He was one of 
the Democratic candidates for elector for the State at 
large in 1856, and in 1857 was elected governor. He was 
re-elected in 1859, and again in 1861. His election in 
1861 was against his wishes, as he had determined to 
enter the army, and he refused to announce his candi- 
dacy. The people, however, felt that his services were 
needed in that most critical period in the State’s history, 
and he was elected by an overwhelming majority. In 
reply to President Lincoln’s call for troops for the Union 
army, Governor Harris replied: ‘‘Tennessee will not 
furnish a single man for coercion, but 50,000 if necessary 
for the defense of our rights, and those of our Southern 
brethren.’’ He went actively to work, on the breaking 
out of hostilities, and soon had a provisional army for his 
State enlisted, officered, and (to some extent) equipped, 
and proceeded to the formation and establishment of 
camps of instruction, so as to prepare his forces for active 
services. In May, 1861, the legislature of Kentucky, by 
resolution, pledged that State not to take up arms for 
either party in the war, but to arm herself for peace 
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within her own borders. Governor Harris, though fully 
appreciating the value of the Ohio river as a military 
line, agreed with Governor Magoffin, of Kentucky, to 
sustain this position of his State, so far as it lay in his 
power, and this agreement, through Governor Harris’ 
instrumentality, prevented the seizure of Columbus, Ky., 
at an early period, by the forces under command of Brig.- 
Gen. Gideon J. Pillow. Governor Harris was persistent 
in urging the Confederate government to take early and 
active steps for the defense of the Mississippi valley, and 
requested Bishop Polk, of Louisiana, to confer with Pres- 
ident Davis on the subject. The visit of Bishop Polk 
resulted (to the Bishop’s great surprise) in his appoint- 
ment as major-general, and assignment to the defenses 
of the valley of the Mississippi. When, eventually, 
General Polk determined upon the seizure of Columbus, 
Ky., after the occupation of Paducah by the Union forces, 
Governor Harris sent dispatches both to him and to Pres- 
ident Davis, protesting against this course, but the latter 
replied that the action was ‘‘justified by necessity.’’ In 
November, 1861, Mr. Benjamin, secretary of war, ordered 
that no more twelve months’ volunteers be received, and 
directed that the camps of such in Mississippi, Arkansas 
and Tennessee be broken up, and the troops disbanded. 

The governors of the two former States complied with 
the order, but Governor Harris induced Mr. Benjamin 
to revoke the order as far as Tennessee was concerned, 
taking the ground that ‘‘if the Confederate government 
did not need their services the State did.’’ The ill effects 
of the order were soon felt, but too late to be repaired. 
Gen. A. S. Johnston, who had been assigned to command 
of the department embracing the defenses of the Missis- 
sippi valley, very soon afterward urged the enlistment of 
troops, and to Governor Harris he acknowledged with 
gratitude ‘“‘his energetic and efficient co-operation.’’ 
After the fall of Fort Donelson the State archives of 
Tennessee were removed to Memphis, where the general 
assembly was convened. On the concentration of the 
Confederate army toward Corinth, the greater portion of 
Tennessee being occupied by the enemy, Governor 
Harris joined the headquarters of Gen. B. F. Cheatham, 
the senior major-general from Tennessee in the Confed- 
erate army, but was soon afterward invited to take a 
place on the staff of Gen. A. S. Johnston, which he 
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accepted. He acted as a staff officer to General Johnston 
during all of the preliminary movements preceding the 
battle of Shiloh, and was consulted by him in all his 
movements, and treated more with the confidence of the 
commander of an army corps than that of a staff officer. 
He was actively engaged during the battle of Shiloh, 
receiving and delivering orders, was with General John- 
ston when he fell, administered to him in his last 
moments, and received his last dying words. Governor 
Harris was then invited to a place on the staff of General 
Beauregard, and on the retirement of the latter from 
command of the Army of the Mississippi, he became 
a member of the staff of Gen. Braxton Bragg. He 
was with Bragg at the surrender of Munfordville, Ky., 
and the battles of Murfreesboro, Chickamauga and 
Missionary Ridge. He served on the staff of Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston during his campaign from Dalton to 
Atlanta, and joining General Hood’s staff on his subse- 
quent assignment to command, was at the battle of Nash- 
ville, and in the retreat. After the surrender of Gen. 
Richard Taylor to General Canby (Governor Harris being 
at that time in Taylor’s department), he went to Mexico, 
and thence to Europe; but returned to his home in 
Memphis in 1867, and at once resumed the practice of 
law. He had a comfortable fortune at the beginning of 
the war, but when he returned to practice, in 1867, he 
was wholly dependent on his profession. He soon 
entered on a good practice, and kept himself strictly 
aloof from politics. Some of his old political enemies, 
not content with his evident retirement, commenced a 
war on him through the newspapers and otherwise. 
His keen, resentful, and bold nature was aroused by 
these attacks, and in 1876 he announced that he would 
be a candidate for United States senator. He made a 
canvass of the State, one of the most brilliant of his life, 
was triumphantly elected on the first ballot, and he took 
his seat March 5, 1877. He was re-elected in 1883, 1889, 
and 1895. After twenty years in the senate, his service 
was terminated by death in 1897. He was regarded as 
one of the best parliamentarians of the senate. In the 
Fifty-third congress, when the Democrats were in the 
majority, he was the unanimous choice of the caucus of 
the party for president pro tem. of the senate, and served 
with great acceptability from March 22, 1893, until Feb- 
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ruary 7, 1896, when the Republicans assumed control, 
and elected Senator Frye. No man in the senate stood 
higher with his fellow members of both political parties 
for ability, fidelity to duty, and courtesy than Governor 
Harris. Though a Democrat of the ‘“‘strictest sect,’’ he 
was neither narrow nor uncharitable to those who differed 
with him in opinion. Governor Harris was married in 
July, 1844, to Mattie M., daughter of Edward Travis, of 
Henry county, Tenn. Five sons were born to them: 
Eugene T., James E., Edwin K., Charles H., and Isham 
G., Jr. The eldest, Eugene T., was an unusually hand- 
some and attractive young man; served as aide-de-camp 
in 1861-65 on thestaff of Brig.-Gen. Marcus J. Wright, 
and was always conspicuous for his gallantry and faith- 
fulness. He died January, 1875. Tennessee has pro- 
duced many great men, whose names are linked in the 
history of the country, but no one of her many sons has 
deserved more serious and unqualified eulogium for 
unselfish fidelity, honesty, patriotism and ability in all 
stations to which he has been called than has Isham G. 
Harris. 


Lieutenant James E. Harris, of Memphis, son of Gov. I. 
G. Harris, was born at Paris, Tenn., September 6, 1846. 
At the age of seventeen years, late in 1863, he entered 
the Confederate service as an aide-de-camp on the staff 
of Gen. John C. Brown, commanding a brigade and later 
a division, and served in that capacity until the close of 
hostilities, participating in the battles about Atlanta, at 
Jonesboro, Franklin and Nashville, and was once slightly 
wounded. Just before the end of the war he was com- 
missioned as cadet with the rank of lieutenant in the 
Confederate States army. He followed his father to 
Mexico in 1865, but returned nine months later, and soon 
after made his home at Memphis, where he has served as 
deputy sheriff under Gen. Marcus J. Wright, as deputy 
clerk of the criminal court, and as deputy postmaster 
during both of President Cleveland’s administrations, 
and until the present under the administration of Mr. 
McKinley. 


Lieutenant John S. Harrison, M. D., of McMinnville, 
formerly an officer of Forrest’s cavalry, was born in 
Wilson county, in 1832, son of Edwin Ruffin Harrison, 
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whose wife was Dicey Ruffin, a kinswoman of the man 
who fired the first gun against Fort Sumter, in April, 
1861. The grandfather of Dr. Harrison was Stith Har- 
rison, of Virginia, a cousin of William Henry Harrison, 
and a worthy member of the famous Virginia family, 
distinguished from colonial times to the present. - Dr. 
Harrison received his academic education at Alpine col- 
lege, Tenn., and at the beginning of the war was 
engaged in the study of medicine at Liberty, Tenn. His 
Confederate enlistment was made as a private in Com- 
pany C, Second Tennessee cavalry, in 1861, and in the 
following winter, at Laurel Bridge and Fishing Creek, 
he began an honorable career in the field. During 1862 
and 1863 he performed the duties of surgeon of the regi- 
ment, and in 1864, a year of hard fighting for Forrest’s 
men, he commanded his company in the field, with the 
rank of lieutenant. Among the battles in which he 
participated were Shiloh, Iuka, Corinth, Murfreesboro, 
Brice’s Cross-roads, Harrisburg, Athens, Sulphur 
Trestle, Johnsonville, Spring Hill, Franklin, and the 
fighting on the retreat from Nashville, and with Wilson’s 
raiders in the spring of 1865. He was severely wounded 
in the arm at Harrisburg, and was shot in the chest at 
Murfreesboro. After the close of hostilities he engaged 
in the practice of medicine at Smithville until 1884, and 
since then at McMinnville, where he occupies a position 
of prominence in his profession, to which he has devoted 
his life. In 1856 Dr. Harrison was married to Julia, 
daughter of John West. 


Colonel William S. Hawkins, a gallant Tennessee cav- 
alry officer, who died soon after the close of the war, was 
the son of Judge Hawkins, and his wife, Catherine 
Stewart, sister of Gen. A. P. Stewart. He entered the 
Confederate service as a lieutenant of cavalry, was 
elected major of a battalion, and in 1862 attained the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel on the staff of Gen. Joe Wheeler. 
Not long before the battle of Murfreesboro his detention, 
while bearing a flag of truce to the Federal lines, and a 
Confederate attack during the same time, led to a spirited 
correspondence between Bragg and Rosecrans that is 
preserved in the war records. In 1863 he organized and 
commanded a body known as Hawkins’ Scouts, which 
was very active in harassing the Federals in middle Ten- 
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nessee, until he was captured. As a prisoner of war he 
was held at Camp Chase, Ohio, eighteen months, until 
the close of hostilities, and while there he composed a 
number of poems that have been widely published. He 
died in 1865, at the age of twenty-six years, from the 
effects of his military service and long imprisonment. 


Lieutenant Middleton Hays, of Jackson, was born at 
that city in 1843. He was a gallant Confederate soldier, 
and by his courageous devotion honored the record of his 
family, for many years distinguished for patriotism. His 
father was Gen. Samuel J. Hays; his grandfather, Col. 
Robert Hays, a brother-in-law of Gen. Andrew Jackson; 
his mother was closely related to Arthur Middleton, one 
of the signers of the declaration of independence. 
Young Hays enlisted among the first of the Tennessee 
youth to take up arms for the State, and became a mem- 
ber of Company H, Sixth Tennessee regiment of infantry. 
His first battle was Shiloh, where the Sixth, under Col. 
W. H. Stephens and General Cheatham, was distin- 
guished in the desperate fighting at the ‘‘ Hornets’ Nest,’’ 
on Sunday, April 6, 1862, and on the next day, under 
the immediate leadership of General Cheatham, made a 
gallant stand against the reinforced and confident enemy, 
which lasted for four hours and was pronounced 
by Cheatham the most hotly contested he had ever wit- 
nessed. At Shiloh, Hays was desperately wounded, a 
ball passing through his right lung and entirely through 
his body. He received an honorable discharge on 
account of disability, and at a later date was able to 
re-enlist, joining Company G, Nineteenth Tennessee 
cavalry, of which he was elected first lieutenant. With 
this regiment he served under Forrest in all the subse- 
quent operations of that famous general, and was fre- 
quently employed in enterprises that required dash and 
courage. He is now a member of the police force of 
Jackson, and is popular with his old comrades and the 
community which he serves. 


Colonel Carrick W. Heiskell, a gallant officer of the 
army of Tennessee, ex-judge and prominent attorney at 
Memphis, was born in Knox county, Tenn., July 25, 1836. 
Heis the son of Frederick S. Heiskell, a native of Virginia, 
who made his home at Knoxville in 1814, was one of the 
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founders of the Knoxville Register and its editor for more 
than twenty years, legislator and major of militia, and 
died at Rogersville at the age of ninety-six years The 
grandfather of the latter came from Germany to America 
and settledin Pennsylvania. Through his mother, Eliza 
Brown, Colonel Heiskell is of Scotch-Irish descent, and 
of kin to Colonel Stidinger and Joseph Brown, soldiers of 
the Revolution. He was educated at the university of 
Tennessee (Knoxville) and Maryville college, graduating 
at the latter, and after studying law in the office of his 
brother, Joseph B. Heiskell,of Rogersville, was admitted 
to the barin 1857. He was engaged in the practice at 
Rogersville when the war was made on the South, and 
was the first volunteer enrolled in his county in the Con- 
federate service. Enlisting as a private in Company K, 
Nineteenth regiment Tennessee infantry, the first com- 
pany raised in Hawkins county, he was at once made first 
lieutenant, and at the organization of the regiment was 
elected captain, succeeding A. Fulkerson, promoted to 
major. Hecommanded his company during Zollicoffer’s 
Kentucky campaign, including the engagements at Bar- 
boursville and Fishing Creek, and at the battle of Mur- 
freesboro, after which, on account of the loss of Maj. R. A. 
Jarnagin, he was promoted to major. At Chickamauga, 
where the Nineteenth suffered a much heavier loss than 
any other regiment of Strahl’s brigade, ‘‘most of the field 
officers on my right,’’ said General Strahl, ‘‘were dis- 
mounted by having their horses shot under them, and 
Major Heiskell, a very gallant officer, was severely 
wounded in the foot.’’ The injury was so grave that he 
was not able to rejoin his regiment until twelve months 
later, and then on crutches. Meanwhile the gallant 
Lieut.-Col. B. F. Moore had fallen at Missionary Ridge, 
and Col. F. M. Walker at Atlanta, July 22, 1864, so that 
when Heiskell reported for duty at Atlanta it was after 
promotion through the grade of lieutenant-colonel to 
colonel. Not able then to remain on duty permanently, 
though he was present with his command at the battle of 
Jonesboro, Ga., he next joined the army just after the 
battle of Nashville, and was in command of Strahl’s bri- 
gade under General Walthall, on rear guard service dur- 
ing the retreat. He witnessed the dispute between 
Cheatham and Forrest over precedence in crossing the 
river at Columbia, which grew to such heat that guns 
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were cocked along the line of infantry, and finally was 
terminated by the yielding of the cavalry general. He 
took part in the gallant fights of the hungry and bare- 
footed Confederates at Anthony Hill and Sugar Creek. 
He continued in command of the brigade during the 
Carolina campaign of 1865, participating in a gallant 
charge under Hardee at the battle of Bentonville. Mak- 
ing his home at Memphis after the surrender, he resumed 
the practice of law, in which he has ever since continued, 
except during a term of eight years on the bench as judge 
of the circuit court, 1870-78. He has also held the office 
of city attorney four years. He is amember of the Con- 
federate veterans association. The wife of Colonel 
Heiskell, to whom he was married in 1861, is Eliza, 
daughter of John Netherland, legislator and candidate 
for governor against Isham G. Harris in 1859. 


Joseph B. Heiskell, of Memphis, elder brother of 
Colonel Heiskell, foregoing, was born at Knoxville, 
Tenn., November 5, 1823. He was graduated at the 
university of east Tennessee in 1840, and being admitted 
to the bar before his majority, he practiced at Madison- 
ville and later at Rogersville, where he was elected to 
the State senate in 1858, and served as chairman of the 
committee on the code which was adopted at that session. 
In the fall of 1861 he was elected to the Confederate con- 
gress from the first Tennessee district, and, by re-election 
in 1863, served throughout the existence of the govern- 
ment. Shortly before the expiration of his first term, 
incensed by the favorable consideration of a proposition 
to recognize Gen. B. F. Butler as commissioner of the 
United States government for exchange of prisoners, he 
resigned his seat, but as he had already been re-elected 
this caused little interruption in his service. In August, 
1864, during the attack of a Federal expedition on Rogers- 
ville, he was captured, and by the same party about the 
same time Albert G. Watkins, an ex-member of congress, 
was taken, and Gov. Andrew Johnson, anxious for their 
safe-keeping, telegraphed General Sherman: ‘‘They are 
bad men, and exercise a dangerous and deleterious influ- 
ence in the country, and deserve as many deaths as can 
be inflicted upon them.” The official report of this affair 
confuses Colonel Walker, a civilian who was captured 
with Mr. Heiskell at Rogersville, with Colonel Watkins, 
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who was taken in Jefferson county. Subsequently Mr. 
Heiskell suffered for his fidelity to the South by imprison- 
ment at Knoxville, Chattanooga and Nashville for sev- 
eral months, at Louisville, Ky., for a short time, and at 
Camp Chase, Ohio, until the war ended. He made his 
home at Memphis in 1865. His public services since the 
war have been as member of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1870, in which he was chairman of the judiciary 
committee, and as attorney-general and reporter of the 
State for the term of eight years. 


Major Finley Houston Henderson, of Knoxville, an 
officer of staff in the Confederate service, was born in 
Greene county, Tenn., and in June, 1861, at Knoxville, 
entered the military service of the South as a private in 
Company C of the cavalry battalion of Col. H. M. Ashby. 
He was detailed by order of Gen. E. Kirby Smith, then 
commanding in east Tennessee, to the quartermaster’s 
department, and assigned to duty at the post at Knoxville, 
where he remained about one year. He was then 
appointed brigade commissary on the staff of Brig.-Gen. 
A, E. Jackson, with the rank of major, and served in that 
capacity with Jackson’s brigade in east Tennessee and 
southwest Virginia, until June, 1864, when he became 
division commissary on the staff of Gen. G. C. Wharton, 
commanding an infantry division under General Early 
during the Shenandoah campaign with Sheridan. He 
served in that capacity during that arduous campaign 
until October, 1864, when he was transferred to Georgia 
to report to General Anderson at Griffin. For several 
months he remained at that place awaiting orders, and 
finally surrendered at Atlanta, May 13, 1865. Major 
Henderson was a faithful soldier in many campaigns and 
engagements, fought as a volunteer at New Hope Church, 
or Piedmont, Va., in June, 1864, and at the great battle 
of Winchester, September roth, acted as volunteer aide 
on the staff of Gen. John B. Gordon. After the war he 
was in business in New York until 1886, and since then 
has resided at Knoxville, where his ability as a hotel 
manager has made him widely popular. 


William H. Henry, of Maryville, former Confederate 
officer of cavalry, was born in Blount county in 1841, and 
in 1861 was graduated at Maryville college. He began 
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his career as a Confederate soldier September 20, 1863, 
by enlisting as a private in the cavalry company of Capt. 
J. J. Partin, acting as escort to Maj.-Gen. John P. Mc- 
Cown. With this command he took part in the Ken- 
tucky campaign under Gen. E. Kirby Smith, including 
the battle of Perryville, and in December, 1862, his com- 
pany shared the brilliant service of the cavalry under 
General Wharton at the battle of Murfreesboro, but he 
was at the time absent, disabled by illness. Following 
this fight the company was transferred to the headquar- 
ters of Maj.-Gen. A. P. Stewart, and soon afterward to 
Lieutenant-General Polk’s headquarters as provost guard, 
but just before the battle of Chickamauga it was assigned 
to the Fourth regiment Tennessee cavalry, Col. Baxter 
Smith, for duty in the field, and Henry was promoted to 
second lieutenant. After this he took part in the battles 
of Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Dalton, Resaca, New 
Hope Church, Atlanta and Jonesboro, in fact all the cav- 
alry operations of the Atlanta campaign, except during a 
period of two weeks when he was in hospital at Macon. 
He participated in the defeat of the Federal raiders at 
Newnan, Ga., and two weeks later, at Covington, was 
seized with paralysis, which disabled him for eight 
months. On his partial recovery he rejoined the cavalry 
under General Wheeler at Aiken, S. C., on the day be- 
fore the battle there, in which he participated. Almost 
daily skirmishing followed during Sherman’s advance, 
until after Captain Henry’s last battle at Bentonville. 
At the close he was with his company, though a paralytic, 
and unable for active duty, and was surrendered at Greens- 
boro. The other officers of the company took different 
routes to their homes and Mr. Henry took command and 
brought.the company to Knoxville, Tenn. Returning 
to Maryville, he has ever since been aresident of that city 
and an active and prominent business man. He has 
served his community as superintendent of public in- 
struction in 1875-76, and as magistrate from 1882 to 1888. 
The father of Captain Henry was James M. Henry, 
captain of Company L, Second Tennessee Federal cav- 
alry from September, 1863, until the close of the war. 
He died in August, 1875, at the age of sixty-seven years. 


George A. Hessen, a popular citizen of Memphis, for- 
mer surveyor of customs, was born at Vicksburg, Miss., 


JOHN P. HICKMAN 
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July 25, 1847. He was a school-boy during the days of 
excitement and enlistment for defense of the South, in 
1861, but when the spring of 1862 arrived he hid his books 
under a railroad bridge one day, and made his way from 
Jackson, Miss., then his home, to Pensacola, Fla., and 
joined Company D, Mississippi Rifles, as a drummer boy. 
He continued with the regiment after its transfer to the 
north and assignment to General Chalmer’s brigade, and 
went into battle with it at Munfordville, September 
4, 1862. In the assault upon the Federal works he fell 
with an ugly wound in the forehead caused, presumably, 
by a fragment of shell. His recovery seemed doubtful 
at the time, and the wound did not in fact heal for five or 
six years. This put an end to.his military service. In 
1867 he made his home at Memphis, where, in his profes- 
sion as pharmacist, and particularly by his faithfulness 
to duty in chargeof one of the leading drug stores during 
the terrible yellow fever epidemic of 1878, he earned the 
confidence and esteem of the community. He has served 
worthily in public office as a deputy county trustee, city 
register, and surveyor of customs for the port of Mem’ 
phis, during the first administration of President Cleve 
land. 


John P. Hickman, of Nashville, adjutant-general of the 
Tennessee division, United Confederate veterans, since 
its organization in 1892, entered the Confederate service 
on September, 1862, then being not yet sixteen years of 
age, as a private in Company C, Seventh Tennessee cav- 
alry. Hewascaptured at the battle of Farmington, after 
which, for a period of eleven months, he was a prisoner 
of war at Fort Delaware, being released May 28, 1865. Mr. 
Hickman is now an attorney at Nashville, a man of note 
and influence, and is particularly active in the organiza- 
tion and maintenance of Confederate associations. Be- 
sides his important position in the United Confederate 
veteran association, he is secretary of the Tennessee asso- 
ciation of Confederate soldiers, of the Confederate board 
of pension examiners, of the Confederate Soldiers’ Home, 
and of the Tennessee Chickamauga Park commission. 


Captain Alphonzo Bruce Hill, of Memphis, is a native 
of Tennessee, born in Tipton county, December 12, 1837, 
son of John S. Hill, a native of Iredell county, N. C., 
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and his wife, Henrietta DeWese, of Mecklenburg county, 
N. C., granddaughter of a Revolutionary soldier of 
Huguenot descent. Captain Hill’s parents settled in 
Tipton county in 1835, and he was reared to the rugged 
and eventful life of a pioneer family, but was well edu- 
cated, so that he engaged in teaching school and then in 
mercantile employment at Bloomington until the begin- 
ning of the war of 1861-65. In May, 1861, the village 
band of music, to which he belonged, tendered its serv- 
ices, and the members being enlisted as musicians, was 
assigned to the Ninth regiment Tennessee infantry, 
Cheatham’s brigade, but in the following August the 
members sent their instruments home and asked for 
service in the ranks. Mr. Hill at this time went home, 
and, in connection with two friends, enlisted a company 
of one hundred and four men, which was organized at 
Henderson Station, and assigned to the Fifty-first Ten- 
nessee regiment, asCompany G. Hill first took the posi- 
tion of third corporal, but at the organization of the reg- 
iment, when Capt. W. T. Browder was elected colonel, he 
was advanced to the rank of first lieutenant. In May, 
1862, being disabled by sickness contracted in the serv- 
ice, his commission was vacated, and on his recovery, in 
June, 1862, he re-enlisted as a private in Capt. Reuben 
Burrows’ company, Twelfth Tennessee cavalry, and was 
elected second sergeant. In the following October he 
was ordered to report to his old command of infantry, 
and his commission as first lieutenant being restored by 
the secretary of war, he was promoted to captain in May, 
1863. He participated honorably in many battles and 
skirmishes, fighting at Vicksburg, Port Hudson, Chick- 
amauga, Adairsville, Kenesaw Mountain, New Hope 
Church, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta and Jonesboro. At 
Chickamauga he commanded his company. After the 
battle of Jonesboro he was detailed for special duty 
at Macon, Ga., and following the battle of Franklin he 
was sent in charge of a number of convalescent men to 
Corinth, but being relieved of them at Meridian subse- 
quently, was given a furlough home. Captain Hill 
became a citizen of Memphis in 1872, and since Septem- 
ber, 1881, has served to the entire satisfaction of the 
public as secretary of the board of education. Heisa 
member of Company A, Confederate veterans. Captain 
Hill has seven children living, by his marriage, in 186s, 
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to Hattie E. Thompson (deceased), and in 1869, to Isa- 
belle R. Vance. 


Leonidas J. Hill, of Jackson, a prosperous farmer and 
Confederate veteran, was born in Madison: county, 
Tenn., in 1833, son of Jacob Hill, who was one of the 
early settlers in what was then known as the western 
district. He enlisted in Company B, Thirty-third regi- 
ment Tennessee infantry, in October, 1861, and fought 
in all the battles of his regiment, including Shiloh and 
Perryville, until he was wounded at Murfreesboro. ‘The 
Thirty-third in that famous battle was commanded by 
Col. E. E. Tansil, of the Thirty-first, and did gallant 
service, the men driving a battery and its support from 
their front, and pursuing the routed enemy as far as the 
railroadembankment. During the three following days, 
until the night of January 3, 1863, the regiment held a 
position at the edge of the canebrake, the enemy occupy- 
ing a ridge but a few hundred yards distant and fre- 
quently shelling the Confederate line. Private Hill’s 
wound was a desperate one, and he never recovered so 
fully as to permit him to resume duty on the field. 
During the remainder of the war he served as regimental 
commissary, and in that capacity did faithful and valu- 
able service, as any of the comrades of the Thirty-third 
will testify. _ While foraging, during the Atlanta cam- 
paign, near Marietta, Ga., with a detail of five men, he 
was surprised and captured bya band of Federal cavalry, 
but was soon rescued by Maj. John Ingram, of General 
Cheatham’s staff, who, hearing of the capture, organized 
a squad of daring men and started in pursuit. Since 
the close of hostilities Sergeant Hill has been engaged in 
farming with much success, and is regarded as one of the 
leading and influential men of his county. 


Thomas Hill, of Chattanooga, was born at Nashville, 
Tenn., in 1846, a son of Robert T. Hill, well known as 
a wholesale druggist of that city until his death, in 1863. 
In October, 1861, though only a boy in years, he entered 
the Confederate service as a private in the battery of 
Capt. Hugh L. W. McClung, from which, at a later date, 
he was transferred to Company A, First Tennessee light 
artillery. He participated in the early and disastrous 
battle of Fishing Creek, Ky., under General Zollicoffer, 
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both days of the battle of Shiloh, various skirmishes about 
Corinth, the battle of Baton Rouge, several engagements 
about Vicksburg, and the siege of Port Hudson with Gen- 
eral Breckinridge’s division. Toward the end of the war 
his battery was assigned to Gen. W. E. Jones’ cavalry 
command, with which he served in east Tennessee and 
southwest Virginia in the brigades of Gen. J. C. Vaughn 
and John Morgan, including the engagements at Greene- 
ville, Carter’s Depot, Saltville, and Morristown. He was 
captured in the latter fight, and until June, 1865, was 
imprisoned at Camp Douglas, Chicago. Private Hill 
was promoted to sergeant during his service, and was 
elected lieutenant, but declined the commission. He was 
slightly wounded at the battle of Shiloh. After the war 
he resided for several years at Nashville, then removed to 
Chattanooga, where, for thirteen years, he has been quite 
successfully engaged in investing and dealing in real 
estate. He is an active member of N. B. Forrest camp, 
United Confederate veterans, with the rank of sergeant- 
major. 


John Hinson, familiarly known during the war of the 
Confederacy as Captain Jack Hinson, was conspicuous 
among the scouts and partisan rangers who supported the 
Confederate cause. He was a native of North Carolina, 
born in 1805. Before the war he was an intense Union 
man, and did all in his power to prevent the armed con- 
flict of the sections, but when the Federal army had 
invaded his home region he was led to take up arms 
against the invaders. During the investment of Fort 
Donelson, in February, 1862, General Grant made his 
headquarters in Hinson’s house, but when the Southern 
troops had left that section the Federal soldiers com- 
mitted such outrages and destroyed property to such an 
extent, without justification, that Hinson organized an 
independent company, and swore vengeance against the 
northern army. Thus began a career which continued 
throughout the war and made his name famous in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. He was an expert in the use of 
the Kentucky rifle, and at the close of the war there were 
more than two score notches on the stock of his gun, each 
recording a victim to his unerring aim. On one occa- 
sion, single-handed, he fired into a transport going up 
the river, loaded with troops, and so deadly was his fire 
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that the captain of the boat ran up the white flag. But 
while Captain Hinson could attack effectively he could 
not presume to take the surrender of a transport, and 
after waiting some time for an armed force to appear and 
take the prize, the boat proceeded without further moles- 
tation. This daring soldier survived the dangers of war, 
and died in 1874, leaving a large family, but two of 
whom are now living: Charles S. Hinson, an influential 
citizen of Jackson, Tenn., and Thomas W. Hinson, of 
Ocala, Fla. 


Lieutenant William Holland, one of the leading busi- 
ness men of Jackson, is a native of South Carolina, born 
in May, 1834, at Greenville, son of J. W. T. Holland, and 
his wife, Susan Brochman. His family is of English 
descent, and was established in America before the Rev- 
olution. At the age of fifteen years Lieutenant Holland 
left his farm home to enter business life, and was busied 
in his new vocation until the night of April 13, 1861, 
when he left the store to enlist in the Confederate serv- 
ice. May 15th he became a member of the Butler Guards, 
Company B, Second South Carolina infantry, the regi- 
ment commanded by General Kershaw at that time. He 
joined the command at Richmond, and was first in battle 
at Manassas, July 18th to 21st, subsequently serving at 
Flint Hill, Fairfax Court House, and Falls Church. He 
fought through the Peninsular campaign and the Seven 
Days’ battles before Richmond, reached Manassas again 
at the close of the great battle of 1862, was with his regi- 
ment on Maryland Heights when Harper’s Ferry was 
captured, took part in the bloody battles of Sharpsburg, 
and at Fredericksburg wason the line in front of Marye’s 
Hill. At Chancellorsville he was in the victorious ranks 
before the Chancellor house and heard the volley that 
laid low the immortal Stonewall Jackson, and he shared 
the service of his command at Gettysburg. After this 
she was elected lieutenant, and when the brigade accom- 
panied Longstreet to Georgia and Tennessee he was 
detailed by Colonel Gaillard as quartermaster of the reg- 
iment, in which capacity he acted until after the assault 
on Knoxville. During the remainder of the war he com- 
manded Company E of the same regiment, serving in 
that rank through the battles of the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania and Cold Harbor, and the campaign in the Shen- 
Tenn. 45 
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andoah valley under General Early. At Berryville, in 
the valley, he was severely wounded in the face and arm, 
and subsequently was at his home on furlough until he 
rejoined his command in North Carolina, just before the 
battle of Bentonville, in which he participated. He was 
paroled at Greensboro, with the army, and then returned 
to his home and resumed his business career. In 1868 he 
was married in his native county to Harriet E., daughter 
of Dr. James M. Sullivan, by whom he has five children: 
Edith S., Carolina, William, Jr., John W., and Hattie B. 
His residence at Jackson beganin 1871. He has enjoyed 
notable success in business affairs, and is recognized as 
one of the prominent men of the city. 


George A. Howard, of Carthage, a survivor of the gal- 
lant Tennessee brigade of the army of Northern Virginia, 
was born at Greeneville, Tenn., in 1842. After a pre- 
paratory education at the Cumberland academy, at Leb- 
anon, he was appointed to the United States naval acad- 
emy, at Annapolis, where he remained for three years. 
But his prospective career in the navy was prevented by 
the events of 1860-61, and the secession of his State. 
Entirely loyal to her destiny, he resigned from the naval 
academy, in April, 1861, and returning to Tennessee, 
engaged in drilling companies at Lebanon until May 
zoth, when the companies were organized as the Seventh 
regiment Tennessee infantry, of which he was made 
adjutant. His brother, John K. Howard, served as lieu 
tenant-colonel of the regiment until he was killed at 
Mechanicsville. Adjutant Howard went to Virginia with 
his command, served with Robert E. Lee in the Cheat 
Mountain campaign in West Virginia, with Jackson in 
the Shenandoah valley and in the Bath and Romney 
expedition, under J. E. Johnston before Richmond, at 
West Point, at Seven Pines (where he was severely 
wounded in the shoulder), and then with the army of 
Northern Virginia under General Lee. Before his wound 
had healed he took part in the battle of Cedar Run, and 
subsequently was in the great battles of Second Manassas, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville and Gettys- 
burg. On the third day of the latter conflict he was cap- 
tured, and soon afterward he was sent to Fort Delaware 
and thence to Johnson’s Island, where he was held until 
April, 1865, thus being deprived of all further participa- 
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tion in the war. When released on parole he went to 
Richmond, and from there to Lynchburg, and thence 
made his way on foot to Danville, on to Salisbury and to 
the Catawba river, in South Carolina. Returning to 
Richmond, he went to Baltimore and made his way home 
to Tennessee. He began the study of law at Cumber- 
land university, but did not complete his course, and 
entered a broker’s office at Nashville. For three ses- 
sions, beginning in 1869, he was secretary of the State 
senate. In 1877 he was appointed to a clerkship in the 
postoffice department at Washington, and after ten years 
in that position he became chief clerk of the interior 
department. At the expiration of President Cleveland’s 
first term he resigned, and returning to Carthage, Tenn., 
became cashier of the Smith county bank and trust com- 
pany, which he organized in connection with Col. John 
A. Fite and Capt. T. P. Bridges, former army comrades. 
In 1893 he again entered the government service as chief 
clerk of the postoffice department, and in 1894 he was 
appointed sixth auditor of the treasury department. 


John C. Hughes, of Jasper, a veteran of Morgan’s cav- 
alry, was born at Glasgow, Ky., in 1845, son of Robert 
Hughes, who was a colonel of militia and a prominent 
Whig politician. The latter gave another son to the 
Confederate service, Logan R. Hughes, who served in 
the Fourth Kentucky infantry, and while at home on a 
sick furlough, in 1863, was taken by a guerrilla company 
and killed. JohnC. enlisted, before he was sixteen years 
old, as a private in Company C, Third Kentucky cavalry, 
Col. J. Russell Butler, afterward consolidated with the 
First cavalry. He was mustered in at Bowling Green in 
December, 1861, and served faithfully with his command 
in the subsequent campaigns and raids, including the 
battles of Green River, Shiloh, Richmond, Perryville, 
Murfreesboro, Edgefield, Lebanon, Ky., Lebanon, 
Tenn., and Lexington, Ky., and in 1863 rode with the 
adventurous Morgan north of the Ohio river, through 
Indiana and Ohio. During this raid he was wounded at 
Camp Denison, and captured at Cheshire, on the Ohio 
river. Then, being confined at Camp Chase, Ohio, and 
Camp Douglas, Illinois, he was held as a prisoner of war 
for over twenty-two months. In March, 1865, he was 
exchanged in Virginia, and permitted to join the army 
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at Richmond and Petersburg. The evacuation soon fol- 
lowed, and he was surrendered near Christiansburg. 
Private Hughes had a successful business career after the 
war, from which he retired in the spring of 1899 to 
become proprietor and manager of the hotel at Jasper. 
During President Cleveland’s administration he held the 
office of deputy United States marshal. He was married, 
in 1870, to Cora, daughter of George D. Bybee, and they 
have two children: Maud and Flossie. 


Lieutenant James Emmet Hughes, a Tennessee soldier 
of the Confederacy, was born at Jackson, Tenn., in 
1838, son of James Hughes, a native of County Tyrone, 
Ireland, who came to the United States when a lad of 
fourteen years. Mr. Hughes enlisted in the Confederate 
service May 15, 1861, in Company H, Sixth Tennessee 
regiment. At the reorganization of the regiment, after 
the first year’s service, he was elected second lieutenant 
of his company. Lieutenant Hughes took part, doing a 
soldier’s full duty, in the famous battles of Shiloh and 
Perryville, the most important in the early history of the 
war in the West. At a later date he was detailed as 
provost marshal at Rome, Ga., and when that place was 
threatened by the adventurous raiders under Colonel 
Streight, of the Union army, he was active in organizing 
the citizens, including grayhaired man and beardless 
boys, to resist the invasion and threatened attack of that 
important military point. Fortunately, the danger was 
averted by the brilliant fighting of the soldiers under 
General Forrest. When the Dalton-Atlanta campaign 
began he was allowed, at his own request, to rejoin his 
regiment, and he took part in all the battles that fol- 
lowed, including the severe fighting in the vicinity of 
Atlanta. At the close of his military service Lieutenant 
Hughes returned home and resumed the duties of civil 
life. His career has been an honorable and successful 
one, and creditable to the citizen-soldiery of the South. 
At present he is manager of the large cotton compress 
at Winona, Miss. 


William Hume, a prominent wholesale merchant of 
Nashville, held the rank of lieutenant of artillery in the 
Confederate States army, and rendered important service 
in the ordnance department. He was born at Nashville 
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in 1838, and in early manhood began his business career 
at that city in the dry goods trade. He enlisted in May, 
1861, as aide-de-camp on the staff of Brig.-Gen. Robert 
C. Foster, of the Tennessee army, and served in that 
capacity until August, when the army was transferred to 
the Confederacy, and he became second lieutenant of 
Company M, A. P. Stewart's battalion, Tennessee artil- 
lery. He served with this command at the battle of 
Belmont, and in defense of New Madrid, Island No. 10, 
and Fort Pillow, until May, 1862, when, at the reorganiz- 
ation at Corinth he was detailed as an ordnance officer 
and ordered to report at Grenada to Maj. N. R. Cham- 
bliss. Thence he was sent to Tuscaloosa, Ala., to estab- 
lish a depot and manufactory for infantry and artillery 
equipments, and he continued in the management of this 
until captured and paroled, in April, 1865. Since 1872 
Lieutenant Hume has been very successfully engaged 
in the wholesale grocery trade at Nashville. He main- 
tains his comradeship with the survivors of the army asa 
member of Cheatham bivouac. 


Lieutenant-Colonel William R. Hunt, deceased, was 
born at Washington, Ga., September 25, 1826, son of Dr. 
Elijah Hunt, a native of Georgia, and grandson of Maj. 
Richardson Hunt, of the Revolutionary army. He was 
graduated at the university of Virginia at the age of nine- 
teen years, was engaged in farming in Penola county, 
Miss., until 1852, and then became a resident of Mem- 
phis, marrying Sarah A., daughter of Eli M. Driver. 
When the provisional army of Tennessee was organized 
under General Pillow, he was selected to establish an 
arsenal at Memphis, a duty for which he was peculiarly 
fitted by his knowledge of chemistry and superior admin- 
istrative ability. He was in charge of the arsenal until 
the capture of the city by the enemy, when the work was 
transferred to Columbus, Miss., and later to Selma, the 
arsenal, under his charge continuously, coming to be the 
most important outside of Richmond. In 1864 he was 
transferred to the nitre and mining department, in con- 
nection with which he developed the iron mines near 
Selma, Ala. The house in which he lived at Memphis 
until his death—the old Driver homestead—was the head- 
quarters of General Grant in 1862. 
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Major Robert B. Hurt, farmer, Confederate staff officer 
and legislator, was born in Halifax county, Va., in 1821, 
son of Robert Hurt, a native of Virginia, who moved to 
Tennessee with his family in 1829, and settled in Carroll 
county. . Growing up to manhood he became one of the 
most influential citizens of Jackson, recognized by all as 
guided by the highest sense of honor. While pronounced 
in his views on public questions, his conservative and fair 
treatment of those who differed, won him their admiration 
and respect, as well as the confidence of his followers. 
On many occasions, such was the general trust in his in- 
tegrity and evenness of temperament, controversies in- 
volving the disposition of large sums of money were 
submitted to his arbitrament. A Whig in politics, he 
loved the Union and opposed secession with all his energy 
until the administration at Washington called for troops 
to coerce the South, when he sorrowfully but determin- 
edly met the issue by giving his adherence to the new 
Confederacy. When General Beauregard established his 
headquarters at Jackson he sent for Mr. Hurt, and asa 
result of his interview, appointed him to his staff as chief 
of railway transportation, with the rank of major. In 
this capacity, despite the poverty of resources, he per- 
formed wonders. The concentration of troops at and 
around Corinth was accomplished in a manner that 
showed the hand of a genius in providing facilities for the 
mobilization of a largearmy. The same skill and success 
attended the transportation of the army, by a single 
line of railroad, from Corinth, after the evacuation. 
While Polk’s corps was in winter quarters at Columbus, 
Major Hurt took an active part in recruiting new regi- 
ments and sending them to the front, one regiment, that 
of Col. Alexander J. Brown, owing its organization prin- 
cipally to his efforts. After the close of the war he set 
to work tirelessly and undauntedly in the task of restor- 
ing the fortunes of his people. Twice elected to the 
legislature asa Democrat, he left the impress of his sound 
judgment on the laws of the State. On August 31, 1881, 
his life, ripe in public services and good deeds, came to 
an end, leaving to his children and the community he 
loved a memory that will not die. 


Captain H. C. Irby, professor of mathematics at the 
Southwestern Baptist university, Jackson, Tenn., was 
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born in Fayette county, June 16, 1835, son of Henry and 
O. G. (Read) Irby. Both his grandfathers, Carter Irby 
and Silas Read, were soldiers in the war of the Revo- 
lution, the first under Francis Marion. The Irby family 
settled in Virginia before the Revolution, whence descend- 
ants moved to South Carolina and from that State to 
Tennessee about 1808. One distinguished member of the 
family, John B. Irby, of South Carolina, who succeeded 
Gen. Wade Hampton in the United States senate, is a 
cousin of Captain Irby The latter was educated at 
Union university, Murfreesboro, and taught at Gates- 
wood academy until May, 1861, when he enlisted in Com- 
pany D, Ninth Tennessee infantry, and was elected 
second lieutenant. Atthereorganization for the war he 
was elected captain. His first battle was the two days’ fight 
at Shiloh; his next at Perryville, Ky., where he was 
severely wounded and left on the battlefield. While in 
field hospital, his betrothed, Elizabeth F. Eubank, of 
Kentucky, with beautiful devotion sought him out and 
took him to her home, where she nursed him back to 
health, became his bride, and then sent him back to fight 
for the Confederacy. Subsequently, he participated in 
the battles of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, and 
the numerous engagements of the Atlanta campaign, 
though in a disabled condition. After the army reached 
Atlanta, he was transferred to the quartermaster’s de- 
partment, in which he served until the end of the war. 
His civil career since has been as a teacher, a profession 
in which he has achieved much distinction. He founded 
McKenzie college, in 1867, and conducted it until January, 
1875, when he moved to Jackson and took the professor- 
ship which he yet fills. 


Brigadier-General William H. Jackson, a brief account 
of whose military record appears on preceding pages, has 
been of such prominence asa private citizen of Tennessee 
since the close of the Confederate era, that it is fitting 
that a few additional words should appear here concern- 
ing him. First, as supplementary to his career as a sol- 
dier of the Confederate States, it should be noted that he 
was the only living man who could take advantage of the 
act of congress, in 1898, wiping away the last restriction 
from full citizenship to Confederates; also that he has 
served several years as major-general commanding the 
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Tennessee division, United Confederate veterans, resign- 
ing the honor at the Nashville reunion in 1897. Since 
the close of hostilities in 1865 he has given his attention 
to the management of his famous estate near the city of 
Nashville, Belle Meade, declining political honors, includ- 
ing the governorship of the State, and in 1898 refused, at 
the hands of President McKinley, an appointment on the 
board of inquiry regarding the conduct of the Spanish 
war. In administrative business affairs he has also been 
active and influential, as organizer and president for one 
year of the Nashville safe deposit, trust and banking 
company, and as president of the city railroad and Nash- 
ville gas company. He was the organizer of the Rural 
publishing company, of Nashville, and the originator and 
president for several years of the National agricultural 
congress. Under Gov. John C. Brown he held the offices 
of fiscalagent of the State and president of the bureau of 
agriculture, in the latter capacity publishing the work en- 
titled ‘‘Resources of Tennessee,’’ which, more than any 
other publication, has attracted the attention of the world 
to the capabilities of the State. It is a significant fact, 
which should not escape mention, that out of the $20,000 
appropriated for this work, he covered $6,500 back to 
the treasury, an act for which he received the vote of 
thanks of the Tennessee general assembly. All of his 
public services have been rendered without compensation, 
inspired solely by the high sense of patriotic duty which 
characterized his illustrious career as cavalry commander 
in the great war for the Confederacy. 


Captain John Hampton Jarnagin, of Memphis, was 
born at Cleveland, Tenn., September 18, 1843, son of 
Judge Bynum Jarnagin, a native of east Tennessee, who 
married Amelia Harle, sister of Col. John Harle of the 
Confederate States army, removed to Tunica county, 
Miss., and practiced law and served with distinction upon 
the bench. The family was established in east Tennes- 
see by Capt. Thomas Jarnagin, a native of Virginia, of 
French Huguenot descent, who removed to Franklin dis- 
trict in 1782, and gained his military title under General 
Jackson in the Indian wars. His son, Chesley Jarnagin, 
was the grandfather of the present Captain Jarnagin, and 
another son, Spencer, was United States senator from 
Tennessee. At the beginning of the war between the 
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States Captain Jarnagin was living in Tunica county, 
Miss. He enlisted May 21, 1861, as a private in the 
Young Guards, Capt. John Cameron, Fifteenth regiment 
Tennessee infantry, Col. Charles M. Carroll; was trans- 
ferred to Hindman’s legion, June 2oth, and promoted to 
fourth sergeant in September. He was in the fight at 
Green River, Ky., in 1861; was at Bowling Green under 
the Federal artillery fire; participated in the battles of 
Shiloh, Farmington, Munfordville, Perryville, and Mur- 
freesboro, and in February, 1863, was commissioned cap- 
tain and quartermaster, the rank in which he served on 
the staffs of Gens. J. S. Marmaduke and H. B. Granbury, 
participating in the Missionary Ridge campaign, the Hun- 
dred Days’ fighting in Georgia, the siege of Atlanta, and 
after Hood marched to the north was stationed at Griffin. 
When the army went to the Carolinas he was on duty at 
Augusta, with Col. L. O. Bridewell, organizing and for- 
warding troops, and after Johnston’s surrender he rode 
his horse back to Meridian and surrendered in May, 1865, 
and thence came home. Subsequently he engaged in cot- 
ton planting in Bolivar county, Miss., until he removed 
to Memphis in 1889. On October 26, 1865, he was mar- 
ried to Mattie H., daughter of the Rev. Elias R. Porter 
and Harriet S. McGehee. 


Captain Duncan Frierson Jett, of Memphis, entered 
the Confederate service as a private in Company B, Fourth 
regiment Tennessee infantry, enlisting April 26, 1861. 
Three months later he was promoted to captain and 
assistant commissary, in which capacity he served, and 
as assistant district commissary, with headquarters at 
Atlanta, Macon and Augusta, Ga. He was paroled at 
Augusta, Ga., May 3, 1865. He is a member of the 
Confederate historical association, at Memphis, popular 
with his comrades and friends and influential as a citizen. 


Abraham Malone Johnson, of Chattanooga, served the 
Confederate States during the war in the railroad depart- 
ment. He was born at Gainesville, Ga., January 31, 
1830, the son of Col. Ephraim Malone Johnson, an old 
resident of Hall county, Ga., one of the most prominent 
jurists of that region, who, though opposed to secession 
when it was a debatable question, heartily supported his 
State when it left the Union, and gave three sons to the 
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military service. Col. Ephraim Malone was the son of 
Levi Johnson, who was in command of Fort Moultrie and 
the port of Charleston during the war of 1812, and grand- 
son of Daniel Johnson, whose family and that of his wife, 
Ann Anderson, were worthily represented in the colonial 
army of independence. The family was established in 
America by the father of Daniel Johnson in the latter 
part of the seventeenth century. The subject of this 
sketch, A. Malone Johnson, came to Chattanooga in 1851, 
when it was but avillage. Soon afterward he became en- 
gaged in the railroad service in various capacities, and the 
beginning of the war found him superintendent of the 
Will’s Valley railroad, afterward developed into the Ala- 
bama Great Southern line. He continued to superintend 
the road under the military management until Chatta- 
nooga was evacuated, and afterward operated on the 
Macon & Brunswick road, under military orders. Toward 
the close of the war, after Sherman’s army destroyed 
Atlanta and started on the march to Savannah, he, with 
Will’s Valley rolling stock, superintended the repairs of 
the Atlanta & West Point and Georgia railroads, until the 
war ended. In this way, with his refugee rolling stock, 
he rendered valuable service to the Confederate cause. 
After the close of hostilities he continued in railroad ser- 
vice until 1870, when he entered upon the reconstruction 
and operation of the Chattanooga city water works, which 
occupied him until 1887. He was for several years gen- 
eral manager of the Lookout rolling mill, and has been, 
and is now, more or less identified with several stock 
companies. Hewasan ardent supporter from first to last 
of the Southern Confederacy, believed in the doctrine of 
State rights and a strict construction of the Federal con- 
stitution, which involved the rights of property in the 
South, the real cause of the war, and now that forty years 
have passed is of the same opinion still, and under like 
circumstances would do the same as he did in 1861. Mr. 
Johnson resides in St. Elmo, a suburb of Chattanooga, 
laid out by him several years ago. He isa Democrat in 
politics, belongs to the Episcopal church, and has prac- 
tically retired from business. 


John Johnston, a veteran of Forrest’s cavalry, now 
prominent in the profession of law at Memphis, was born 
in Madison county, Tenn., March 11, 1842. He is the 
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son of James Johnston, of Madison county, Tenn., and a 
descendant of John Johnston, a native of Ireland who 
settled in America in 1740. His mother was Emily 
Alston, a granddaughter of Col. Philip Alston and Gen. 
John Ramsey, North Carolina soldiers distinguished in 
the war of the Revolution. Losing both parents by 
death in his childhood, young Johnston was reared by an 
aunt at Denmark, and educated at Centre college, Dan- 
ville, Ky. Leaving that institution early in 1861, he 
enlisted in April in a company organized at Denmark, 
called the Danes, which became Company K, Sixth 
Tennessee infantry regiment, with which he served four- 
teen months as a private and non-commissioned officer, 
in Kentucky, Missouri, Tennessee and Mississippi. At 
Corinth, before the battle of Shiloh, he contracted sick- 
ness which necessitated his honorable discharge on 
account of disability. Early in 1863, having regained his 
health, he secured a horse, made his way through the 
Federal lines, and in Mississippi served in Company L, 
Seventh Tennessee cavalry, under General Chalmers. 
He was with the Seventh until January, 1864, taking part 
in the actions at Salem, Colliersville and Senatobia, and 
then joined Company H, Fourteenth Tennessee cavalry, 
with which he participated, under the command of Gen- 
eral Forrest, in all the famous battles and campaigns of 
that great leader in 1864, and the final operations of 1865. 
He was in thirty or forty engagements in all, and had 
several horses shot under him, but was never wounded. 
In June, 1865, Mr. Johnston made his home at Memphis, 
and began the study of law with his brother-in-law, 
Judge B. M. Estes, and Justice Howell E. Jackson. 
Since his admission to the bar in 1869 he has been con- 
tinuously engaged in the profession. In 1877 he was 
married to Anna Morrow (deceased), and in 1883 to 
Lizzie Caldwell, and by these marriages has five children 


living. 


Captain John Y. Johnston, of Knoxville, was born in 
Roane (now Loudon) county, Tenn., in 1842. In the 
autumn of 1861 he entered the Confederate service as a 
private in Captain Rowan’s company of Branner’s bat- 
talion of cavalry. This command served in east Tennes- 
see and Kentucky, and was present at the battle of Fish- 
ing Creek. At the reorganization in 1862, Branner’s 
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battalion was made a part of the Second regiment Ten- 
nessee cavalry (Ashby’s). Shortly afterward Captain 
Johnston secured a detail and raised a company of 
infantry, of which he was made first lieutenant. His 
company was made Company F of the Sixty-second Ten- 
nessee (Rowan’s) regiment, and assigned to Vaughn’s 
brigade. Six months later, Captain Johnston was pro- 
moted to captain of the company. He served in this 
capacity at the battle of Chickasaw Bayou, Miss., in 
December, 1862, and in the campaign against General 
Grant, in 1863. In the battle of Black River bridge, 
May 17th, a brother of Captain Johnston’s—a lad of 
only fifteen years, was wounded, and in attempting to 
rescue him, Captain Johnston was captured. He 
remained a prisoner from that date until February, 1865, 
at Johnson’s Island, Lake Erie, Ohio. When exchanged he 
rejoined his command, in southwest Virginia, which had 
been in the meantime mounted. Shortly afterward, 
while on scouting duty, he was again captured by General 
Stoneman’s command, but escaped the next night and 
rejoined his command at Concord, N. C. His command 
was then escorting President Davis and his cabinet through 
North and South Carolina to Washington, Ga., where Cap- 
tain Johnston was regularly paroled, along with his com- 
mand, May 8, 1865. On returning to east Tennessee the 
unsettled state of affairs induced Captain Johnston to 
remove to Georgia, where he lived for ten or twelve years, 
mostly at Rome, engaged in the cotton and general mer- 
cantile business. He then removed to Knoxville, Tenn., 
where he has resided ever since. 


Amos Blanch Jones, A. M., D. D., LL. D., president 
of the Memphis Conference Female institute, at Jack- 
son, and a veteran of the army of Tennessee, was born 
at Randolph-Macon college, Boydton, Va., December 
4, 1841. He is the son of Amos Wesley Jones, D. D., 
who was graduated at Randolph-Macon in 1839, came 
to Jackson, Tenn., as a Methodist minister, and for 
forty years was president of the Memphis Conference 
Female institute. The wife of the latter was Caroline, 
daughter of Gen. William Blanch, of Virginia. Presi- 
dent Jones was educated at various colleges in Tennessee 
and at the East Alabama college, until May, 1861, when 
he returned to Jackson to enter the Confederate service. 
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His enlistment was made in the Sixth regiment Tennes- 
see infantry, and at the organization he was elected sec- 
ond sergeant of Company H. A year later he was elected 
captain, the rank in which he served during the remainder 
of the war. His record as a soldier was above reproach. 
From the earliest combats to the last he was with his 
command in the faithful performance of duty. In the 
list of engagements in which he took part are the famous 
names of Belmont, Shiloh, Perryville, Murfreesboro, 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Dalton, Resaca, New 
Hope Church, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Ezra Church, 
Jonesboro, and Lovejoy’s Station. He was wounded at 
Chickamauga, and finally was paroled at Memphis, at the 
close of hostilities. Captain Jones then found employ- 
ment upon a farm and applied himself to his studies. In 
1869 he was elected to a professorship in the Memphis 
Conference Female institute, at Jackson, Tenn., and 
after nine years’ service was elected president. Two 
ears later he resigned to become: president of the Hunts- 
ville (Ala.) Female college, which prospered remarkably 
under his charge, until the buildings were destroyed by 
fire in 1895. Subsequently he was called to his present 
position. Dr. Jones is a Mason of high standing, having 
served as grand captain-general of the grand command- 
ery of the State, and deputy grand master of Tennessee; 
has been president of the Young Men’s Christian associ- 
ation of Alabama, is a professor in the Correspondence 
university of Chicago and a member of the American 
institute of Christian philosophy, and in 1890 was a mem- 
ber of the general conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
church South. He received the degree of doctor of laws 
from the Southwestern Baptist university, and that of 
divinity from the university of Alabama. In 1868 Dr. 
Jones was married to Mary G. Gates, of Aberdeen, Miss., 
and they have three children living: Amos W., of the 
United States army; James Taylor, and Mary Belle. 


James T. Jones, M. D., of Jackson, a veteran of 
Forrest’s cavalry, was born at his present city of resi- 
dence, May 3, 1846. He is the son of Rev. Amos W. 
Jones, D. D., mentioned in the foregoing sketch, by his 
second wife, Mary E. Womack. Before the outbreak of 
war he had been a student at the West Tennessee college 
and the Southern university at Greensboro, Ala., and on 
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account of his youth he was kept at his books until some 
time after the war had been in progress. Finally, in 
1863, being seventeen years of age, he enlisted as a pri- 
vate in Company A, Sixteenth regiment, Tennessee cav- 
alry, under General Forrest. With this command he 
fought at Brice’s Cross-roads, or Tishomingo Creek, a 
famous victory; at Harrisburg, Miss., a desperate 
struggle, where the loss of life was very great; at the 
attack on Fort Pillow, during Forrest’s great raid into 
Tennessee, and in all the cavalry engagements during 
Hood’s campaign in Tennessee, including the siege of 
Murfreesboro. Throughout all this service he furnished 
his own horse and rifle, and fought without compensa- 
tion. After the close of the war he resumed his studies, 
and entering the Washington university, Baltimore, for 
the study of medicine, was graduatedin 1870. Since then 
he has resided at Jackson, where he has an extensive 
practice, and is regarded as one of the leading physicians 
of west Tennessee. For a considerable period he has 
been the health officer of his county. By his marriage 
in 1873 to Belle Gates, of Aberdeen, Miss., he has one 
child, Mary E. 


John L. Jones, of Columbia, a lawyer well known in 
the region of his practice, former attorney-general of 
the Eighth judicial district, though too young during the 
entire period of the Confederate war for a legal enlist- 
ment, nevertheless became a member, in 1864, of Com- 
pany A, First Tennessee cavalry, then under Col. James 
T. Wheeler, in Ashby’s brigade, Hume’s division, 
Wheeler’s cavalry corps. In his fifteenth year he shared 
the hard fighting of the cavalry throughout the Atlanta 
campaign, a gigantic struggle in which the men under 
Wheeler and Jackson, fighting either mounted or dis- 
mounted, as occasion demanded, proved themselves 
heroes in every fray, and invincible to the cavalry of the 
enemy. He was with Forrest in Hood’s Tennessee cam- 
paign, at Murfreesboro and Nashville, and in the famous 
rear guard of the army on the retreat, and after that 
fought with Wheeler in the Carolinas, finally surrender- 
ing at Charlotte, N.C. Mr. Jones is a native of Maury 
county, born September 1, 1849, son of W. J. Jones, who, 
after a very successful career as a farmer in Maury and 
Williamson counties, is still living; and grandson of 
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Willis Jones, who came to Maury in about 1814 from 
North Carolina, where his ancestors settled before the 
Revolution. His mother’s maiden name was Harriet 
Miller. He was educated at Bethel college, Kentucky, 
at the university of Kentucky, Lexington, and at the 
Lebanon law school, after the close of the war, and then 
removing to Neosho, Mo., began the practice of law in 
1871. After a subsequent residence at Fayette, Mo., he 
returned to Tennessee in 1879, and made his permanent 
home at Columbia. He held the office of district attor- 
ney-general from 1886 to 1894, and gained general com- 
mendation for his ability and devotion to the public inter- 
ests. By his marriage, in 1871, to Emma J., daughter 
of Col. James Hamilton, of Lebanon, Mr. Jones has five 
children: J. W., John L., Jr.. Emma, Hattie and Bird. 


Captain John Martin Jones, of Sweetwater, com- 
mander of John A. Rowan camp, United Confederate 
veterans, was born in Knox county, Ky., in 1835. He 
began his active and successful business career in 1856, 
as traveling salesman for a New York house, afterward 
was a mercantile clerk at St. Joseph, Mo., and in 1859 
joined in establishing a dry goods store at Blountville. 
This business he abandoned to enter the Confederate 
service, April 3, 1861, beginning an honorable service 
which continued more than four years. He was mustered 
in at Knoxville, May 15th, as junior second lieutenant of 
Company C, Nineteenth regiment Tennessee infantry, 
with which he took part in the Kentucky campaign under 
Zollicoffer, and fought at the great battle of Shiloh. At 
the reorganization that followed he did not re-enlist in 
the Nineteenth, but went to his home and aided in the 
organization of Company E, Sixty-first regiment, of 
which he was elected first lieutenant. With this com- 
mand he shared the service of Gen. J. C. Vaughn’s bri- 
gade in Mississippi, his company fighting gallantly at 
Big Black river bridge, losing twenty-six killed and 
wounded. It was his fate to be captured at the Big 
Black, and sent to Johnson’s Island, Lake Erie, where he 
was held as a prisoner of war from the latter part of 
May, 1863, until February 20, 1865. At the close of this 
long imprisonment he was exchanged, and paroled at 
Richmond, when he at once made his way to Bristol, and 
finding forty or fifty men of his old company, reorganized 
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it under his command as captain, though in the confusion 
of that period, he, like many other officers, never received 
his commission. Being ordered to Virginia in the spring 
to protect the wagon trains of General Lee’s army, he 
was informed of the surrender of the latter when he 
reached Big Spring, and thence started to unite with 
Johnston’s army in North Carolina. When he had nearly 
reached Greensboro he heard of the capitulation of John- 
ston, and disbanded hiscommand, and returned without 
parole to Bristol, where he remained and resumed his 
civil career as amerchant. He continued this success- 
ively at Morristown and Newport until he made his per- 
manent home at Sweetwater, in 1878. He now is prom- 
inently interested in the hardware trade at both Sweet- 
water and Greeneville, and since 1884 has been president 
of the Bank of Sweetwater. In 1867 he was married, at 
Elizabethton, to Mattie J., daughter of A. J. Tipton. 


Robert L. Jones, of Brunswick, Shelby county, was 
born not far from that place, June 15, 1842, son of 
Stephen and Nancy (Griffin) Jones, and the third in age 
of four brothers who fought for the Confederacy. 
Nathaniel G., Russell, and he were members of Company 
C, Fifty-first regiment Tennessee infantry; Mar- 
shall B., was in Forrest’s cavalry, and all are now 
living in the vicinity of Brunswick. The eldest was 
wounded at Chickamauga, and the youngest in the raid 
into Memphis. Robert L. enlisted February 5, 1862, 
under Capt. O. Weaver, who was succeeded after his 
death by Captain Spivey, the regiment being com- 
manded by Col. John Chester, who at a later date 
became a surgeon in the army. The Fifty-first served 
under the brigade command of Generals Donelson, 
Wright and Carter, in Cheatham’s division, army of 
Tennessee. Mr. Jones entered the service as a private, 
and was promoted to corporal, in which capacity he 
served one year and seven anda half months. Though he 
enlisted at first for one year only, he continued in the 
service after that period had elapsed, and would have 
fought to the end, if it had been possible. His first 
campaigning after his enlistment was into Kentucky, 
where he took part in the battle of Perryville. Return- 
ing to Tennessee he participated in the battle of Mur- 
freesboro and the Tullahoma campaign, and was in his 
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last fight at Chickamauga, where, on September 10, 
1863, he received an almost fatal wound, a shrapnel shot, 
three-fourths of an inch in diameter, passing through his 
left thigh. After seven months in hospital, he was still 
unfit for duty, and was honorably discharged in April, 
1864. Indeed, for several months after the war he was 
compelled to use crutches. The shrapnel shot which 
wounded him spent its force in his limb, and on emerging, 
dropped in his shoe, and he still preserves it. This, 
with the evidences which still remain of the frightful 
wound which was inflicted, are sufficient testimonials of 
his sufferings for the Confederacy. Mr. Jones has resided 
at Brunswick since the close of hostilities, occupied as a 
farmer, railroad agent and merchant. He is an active 
member of the Confederate veteran camp at Arlington, 
Tenn. By his marriage, in 1871, to Luella Griffin he 
has had fourteen children, of whom twelve are living, 
including six sons, two of whom—Robert Bruce and Otis 
—served during the war with Spain, in Company E, 
Second Tennessee regiment, under Col. Keller Ander- 
son. While in the service Robert Bruce had the misfor- 
tune to lose his right arm by being accidentally thrown 
under a railroad train at Harrisburg, Pa. 


Russel Jones, of Shelby county, formerly of the Fifty- 
first regiment Tennessee infantry, Donelson’s brigade, 
was born in Haiifax county, Va., May 29, 1832, son of 
Stephen and Nancy (Griffin) Jones, who removed with 
their family to Shelby county, Tenn., three years after 
his birth. He was occupied asa farmer before his enlist- 
ment in the Confederate service, and since his return 
from the war has prospered in the same occupation, being 
now possessed of a large area of valuable land, and a 
comfortable home near the town of Brunswick. By his 
marriages to Mrs. Margaret (Robinet) Stovall and Eliza 
Haskins, both deceased, he has two children living. Mr. 
Jones enlisted in Company I of the Fifty-first regi- 
ment, February 5, 1862, as a volunteer, and served as a 
private until March, 1863, participating in the Kentucky 
and Murfreesboro campaigns, and his constitution not 
being in condition to resist the effects of exposure and 
fatiguing marches, suffered about all the ailments of the 
soldier, until finally losing the power of speech, an afflic- 
tion which remained with him for seven months, he was 
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detailed for special duty. He was employed in the army 
shoe factory until June, 1864, at Atlanta, subsequently 
at Savannah, and finally at Augusta, Ga., until he was 
paroled there May 5, 1865. He gave three years and 
three months of constant service to the Confederacy with- 
out once visiting his home in that period, and is deserv- 
ing of credit as a worthy soldier, as which he is esteemed 
by his comrades of the Confederate historical association 
and Company A, Confederate veterans, of Memphis. 


Captain Solomon Jones, of Paris, Tenn., a prosperous 
farmer and ex-Confederate soldier, was born at Camden, 
Tenn., April roth, 1834. His father was Thomas Jones, 
a colonel of State militia, and sheriff of Benton county for 
eight years; his mother was Louisa Terrell. He was 
educated at the Camden academy, and had engaged in 
farming when the movement for Southern independence 
was inaugurated. Among the early enlistments he 
became a private in Company C, Fifth regiment Tennes- 
see infantry, May 2oth, 1861, and was soon assigned with 
his regiment to the defense of the Mississippi river. In 
October, 1861, he was detached from the Fifth Tennessee 
regiment, and joined the battalion commanded by his 
brother, Lieut.-Col. William A. Jones. Jones’ battalion 
was merged into the Fifty-fifth regiment Tennessee 
infantry, commanded by Col. Alex. J. Brown, retain- 
ing William A. Jones as lieutenant-colonel of the regi- 
ment. William A. Jones distinguished himself as a brave 
soldier and efficient officer, notably in supporting Major 
Rucker’s battery at Island No. 10, in the Mississippi river, 
under bombardment by the Federal gunboats. The sub- 
ject of this sketch was promoted to the rank of captain at 
Columbus, Ky., in December, 1861. Both Captain Jones 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Jones were captured at Island 
No. 10 by the enemy, and were sent to Johnson’s Island 
prison for five months. They were exchanged in Novem- 
ber, 1862. Lieutenant-Colonel Jones having but one arm, 
declined a re-election at the reorganization. Captain 
Jones remained actively in the service until the close of 
the war. He was first sent to Port Hudson, La., with 
his command, then called north to Jackson, Miss., where 
he was on duty during the siege after the fall of Vicks- 
burg. During the campaign in the Carolinas, he took 
part in the battles of Smithfield and Bentonville. In 
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the latter engagement he was slightly wounded and for 
gallantry on the field was recommended for promotion 
to the rank of lieutenant-colonel by Gen. George D. 
Johnston, of Alabama. At the close of his honorable 
military career, Captain Jones returned to the occupation 
of farming with his brother, Lieutenant-Colonel Jones. 
The latter departed this life January 4th, 1891. In 1867 
Captain Jones was united in marriage to Miss Mary 
Atkins, the youngest daughter of the late John Atkins. 


Chaplain William Barden Jones, of Paris, was born in 
Wayne county, N. C., October 28th, 1834. Heis theson of 
Simon and Elizabeth (Barnes) Jones. His grandfather, 
Tobias Jones, was a native of Virginia, where the family 
has been represented since the arrival of the colonists with 
Sir Walter Raleigh in 1585. Mr. Jones was educated at 
the Baptist college at Wake Forest, N. C., and at Brown 
university, Rhode Island, finishing with a year at the 
State Normal school at Lancaster, Mass. He was subse- 
quently engaged in North Carolina as a teacher and 
minister until the beginning of the war. At that time 
he had established, and with his accomplished wife was 
teaching, the Baptist seminary of the Union association, 
which still exists. He at once enlisted in the Sixty-first 
regiment, North Carolina troops, and was made chaplain. 
He was with his regiment throughout its service, was for 
three years the only chaplain in the brigade, and in three 
engagements commanded the ambulance corps. Among 
the battles at which he was present were those on James 
and Sullivan Islands, near Charleston, at Drewry’s Bluff, 
and the engagements about Petersburg, Va. He kepta 
small circulating library among the soldiers of his regi- 
ment. An average of two baptisms per month during 
his entire service in the army has been the sweetest recol- 
lection of his soldier life. On the cessation of hostilities 
he engaged in teaching for three years, and then com- 
pleted a course of study in the Southern Baptist theo- 
logical seminary at Greenville, S. C., now located at 
Louisville, Ky. After having charge of two churches in 
Edgefield and Abbeville districts, S. C., he removed to 
Paris, Tenn., in 1873, on account of being appointed 
executor of the will of Mathew Jones, and had charge ot 
two or three churches, including the Baptist church in 
Paris, as well as reviving and teaching in the Paris female 
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seminary. Subsequently he was pastor of the Baptist 
church at Lebanon, Tenn. Retiring to Paris in 1880, he 
was elected public guardian for Henry County. In this 
position, which he has held eighteen years, he has faith- 
fully handled large sums of money, and settled many 
valuable estates, over fifty in number, and he counts 
among his many warm and personal friends, the heirs to 
these estates. He continues to preach, is also a surveyor 
and notary public. He is known by nearly every person 
in his county, and called ‘‘Brother Jones’’ by everybody, 
members of all churches, people of no church, young 
people and little children, and even by his wife and grand- 
child. He was the eldest of ten children, began teaching 
at fifteen years, preaching at nineteen, and as public 
guardian also his life has been spent among children and 
he expresses a hope to endit in theircompany. He is 
an all-round Southern man, and some of his friends say, 
not very well *‘reconstructed.’’ 


James P. Jordon, a Confederate soldier who now has 
honorable rank among the enterprising business men of 
Memphis, is a native of Virginia, and rendered his mili- 
tary service as a member of the army under Gen. Robert 
E. Lee. He was born in Culpeper county, September 
24, 1843, son of James W. Jordan, a native of North Caro- 
lina, and his wife, Mary E. Saunders, a native of Prince 
William county, Va. Mr. Jordan was reared in the latter 
county. He enlisted at Alexandria, Va., in April, 1861, 
in Company H, Seventeenth regiment Virginia infantry, 
with which he served four years, in the brigade com- 
manded at different periods by Generals A. P. Hill, 
Kemper and Corse, of Pickett’s division, Longstreet’s 
corps. Among the battles in which he took part were 
First Manassas, Yorktown, Williamsburg, Seven Pines, 
Mechanicsville, Gaines’ Mill, Frayser’s Farm, Suffolk, 
Drewry’s Bluff, Five Forks and Sailor’s Creek. At the 
close he held the rank of first sergeant. At Frayser’s 
Farm he was twice wounded, and falling into the hands 
of the enemy was taken to a field hospital as a prisoner 
of war, but was recaptured next day by Stonewall Jack- 
son’s men. Going then to his home on furlough in order 
to recover, he was taken prisoner again by Federal raid- 
ers, and carried to the Old Capitol prison, Washington, 
where he was held for several months. He was exchanged 
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in time to take part in the spring campaign of 1863, about 
Suffolk, during which he was detailed by General Pickett 
in command of a scouting expedition inside the Federal 
lines. This duty he performed so successfully that the 
following order was read before the division: ‘‘ The major- 
general commanding desires to express to his command 
his high appreciation of the gallant and meritorious con- 
duct of Sergeant J. P. Jordan and Privates Mills, Gravett 
and Madison, who, while stationed on the new Summer- 
ville road immediately in front of Suffolk, alone and 
unsustained, pierced the enemy’s line of pickets, 
approached to within afew yards of the main line of 
battle, gained valuable information, and returned, bring- 
ing with them four prisoners with all their arms and 
equipment. It is with much pleasure that the major- 
general observes such acts of brave and chivalric daring 
among the brave men whom he commands, and while 
these soldiers have written theirown names upon the roll 
of honor, it is hoped their act will incite others to deeds 
of asimilarnature. Thisorder will be published to each 
regiment and battalion on dress parade. By order of 
Maj.-Gen. George E. Pickett.’’ In 1874 Mr. Jordan 
removed to Memphis, and engaged in the lumber business, 
in which he has been very successful. He is a member 
of the Historical association and Company A, Confeder- 
ate veterans. He has been twice married—in 1866 to 
Mildred Plain, of Virginia, who died of yellow fever in 
1878—and in 1880 to Mary Phillips, of Memphis, and has 
five children. 


Amos Wilson Judd, of Chattanooga, is a native of Con- 
necticut, born in 1846, son of Burritt S. Judd, who 
removed with his family to Winchester, Tenn., in 1859, 
and died there on the day that Fort Sumter was taken in 
1861. Three of his sons served the Confederate States: 
Harvey O., who was a member of the staff of General 
Wofford; Charles, with General Morgan’s command, 
and the subject of this sketch. The first service of the 
latter was at Nashville, in the manufacture of gun caps, 
under the direction of the ordnance department. After 
he had turned out 136,000,000 caps the evacuation of 
Nashville was made necessary by the fall of Fort Donel- 
son, and the ordnance department was transferred to 
Atlanta, where Mr. Judd continued in the manufacture 
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of caps and powder until June, 1863. In the fall of that 
year he went to Florida, where he joined Captain Gam- 
ble’s light artillery, near Jacksonville. He was a short 
time under General Beauregard, and then under General 
Winder, and engaged in the guarding of prisoners at 
Andersonville and Salisbury. At the close of the war he 
went to Tallahassee, Fla., and was paroled. After return- 
ing home Mr. Judd practiced photography at Valparaiso 
and Indianapolis, Ind., afterward traveled for ten years, 
from Canada to Texas, and in 1877 established himself at 
Chattanooga, where for twenty-two years he has done a 
successful business. 


Colonel David Campbell Kelley, officer of cavalry 
in the Confederate war and an eminent minister of the 
gospel, was born in Wilson county, Tenn., December 25, 
1833. He enlisted at Huntsville, Ala., July, 1861, as 
captain of a company of cavalry raised by him there, he 
being pastor of the church in that city at the time. The 
company was known as the Kelley Troopers and was 
ordered to Memphis for equipment. He was there made 
major of Forrest’s command, Forrest being lieutenant- 
colonel, and he served as major until just before the battle 
of Shiloh, when he was made lieutenant-colonel, Forrest 
being promoted to colonel. After Shiloh, where Forrest 
was wounded, Colonel Kelley commanded the regiment 
on the retreat from the battlefield and for thirteen days. 
He was also in command on the retreat from Corinth, For- 
rest still being on sick list. About this time Forrest, 
who had gone to Decatur, Ala., was commissioned bri- 
gadier-general, and Kelley was promoted to colonel, in 
which position he served with special distinction to the 
close of the war. The following is a mere enumeration 
of the active, courageous and skillful campaigns of this 
splendid Confederate cavalry officer. First as an inde- 
pendent commander we find him at Fort Donelson, where 
he commanded a battalion of cavalry, and made a success: 
ful expedition into Kentucky to blockade the Tennessee 
river. Then from Hopkinsville he rode to Caseyville, 
Ky., on the Ohio river, on which adventure his command 
captured two transports and twenty wagons loaded with 
stores. He united with General Armstrong in northern 
Alabama to prevent a movement of Federal troops from 
‘Tuscumbia eastward, and had a brush with a heavy force 
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of the enemy at Leighton, where he had been posted with 
his regiment. In this fight he captured one hundred and 
twenty Michigan cavalrymen and inflicted on the enemy 
severe losses in killed and wounded. He was one of the 
chief figures in Forrest’s celebrated expedition into Ten- 
nessee, during which he destroyed the Nashville & 
Decatur railroad. At this time he commanded a bri- 
gade, as indeed he did during the last two years of the 
war. Oneof the striking incidents of his career occurred 
when he was sent by Forrest with four hundred and fifty 
men and two guns from Cherokee to Eastport, Ala. 
Arriving at Eastport he saw two transports coming up 
the river, whereupon he dismounted his men and placed 
them in the bushes, lying down in front of the guns he 
had placed in ambush, and waited until the transports 
had landed six guns, sixty horses and 1,200 men, when 
he ordered his battery to open fire. The first shot went 
through one of the transports, which began to draw off, 
demoralizing the men on shore, who hurried to get back 
on board, and while in this situation the guns double- 
shotted with grape were turned upon them. The trans- 
ports pulled off, dropping hundreds of men into the deep 
water, and steamed down the river to get out of range. 
It is estimated that several hundred Federals were killed 
and wounded in this affair. In Forrest’s Johnsonville 
expedition Colonel Kelley was ordered to take position 
on the river bank between the batteries near Paris 
Landing, where he captured two transports with three 
hundred and fifty men. Later he was ordered to take a 
transport, go across and capture a Federal gunboat lying 
on the other side. For this dangerous enterprise he 
chose fifty picked men, whom he led himself, going to 
the pilot house and at point of pistol compelling the pilot 
to steer the boat, keeping ‘‘noseon.’’ Having approached 
the gunboat and finding her deserted he hitched to her 
and brought her to the Confederate side. To join the 
Hood campaign in middle Tennessee Colonel Kelley was 
ordered by Forrest to take three regiments from Johnson- 
ville to Perryville, Tenn., where crossing his regiment 
by swimming his horses, he marched to Florence and 
from there led the advance to Columbia, skirmishing all 
the way. After the battle of Franklin, in which he par- 
ticipated, he led the advance to Nashville, under Gen- 
eral Chalmers, planted a battery on the Cumberland river 
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near Nashville—two guns above and two below the 
Narrows—and held this position until the battle at Nash- 
ville began, capturing four transports with a number of 
prisoners. With 1,300 men he held a position between 
Harding Pike and the river, a space of about two miles, 
for two weeks in the face of a greatly superior Federal 
force, the proximity to the enemy being such that though 
the nights were bitterly cold, the Confederates dared not 
have a fire. At the beginning of the first day’s fight at 
Nashville Colonel Kelley’s forces were cut off from Gen- 
eral Chalmers by a sortie of the enemy and fought from 
9 a. m. to 8 p. m. in retreat three miles without disorder, 
carrying their batteries with them. At 6 o’clock p. m. 
Kelley massed his guns and forming line of battle with 
the Seventh Alabama regiment as sharpshooters, received 
the Federalassault. ‘The enemy made a desperate charge 
but waiting until they were in short range, at a signal, 
the sharpshooters and battery opened and the charging 
column fell like wheat before the sickle, and retired. 
Kelley then, with his command, made a juncture with 
the infantry on the Hillsboro pike by daylight next 
morning, where he fought all day until 3 p. m., when he 
was flanked out of his position and had just re-formed 
when he received an order from General Hood to cover 
his retreat and protect his flanks from cavalry. His com- 
mand at that time consisted of five regiments of about 
1,000 men, and with this force he was expected to protect 
the retreat from a force of the enemy of about 7,500 cav- 
alry. Dismounting all his men except a squadron on 
either flank, he repulsed three charges of Federal cavalry, 
who next attempted a flank movement to reach Hood’s 
retreating columns. To thwart this movement Kelley, 
mounting his force, marched rapidly to Brentwood and 
fought his foe until Forrest reached Columbia: This 
small force under Kelley was required for a time to bear 
the whole brunt of the enemy’s attacks. Colonel Kelley 
also participated in the following engagements: The first 
fight at Donelson; Shiloh, where he commanded the 
troops which first reached General Prentiss; Corinth, 
Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Brice’s Crossroads and 
Harrisburg; all the fights under Forrest in his west Ten- 
nessee campaign and Johnsonville and middle Tennessee 
campaigns prior to Hood’s advance, and all of Hood’s 
battles, moving first in advance of Hood’s left wing and 
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then covering his retreat. Colonel Kelly closed this fine 
career by surrendering with Forrest at Gainesville, Ala. 
He had three horses killed, three bullets through his hat, 
one through his overcoat on the shoulder and three in his 
saddle, but was never wounded. In addition to his duties 
as an officer he preached constantly while in the cavalry 
service. Ina brief record of his prominent career as a 
minister, it may be noted that he went as a missionary to 
China in 1852, stayed four years and returned, on account 
of the persistent ill health of his wife; served many 
churches in Tennessee as pastor and presiding elder, 
including the strongest congregations in his conference; 
was associate secretary of the ‘‘board of missions,’’ and 
a while treasurer; was elected delegate to the general 
conference of his church, which is its great law-making 
and governing. body, meeting only once in four years; 
was active in many great church enterprises, such as the 
Central university, which resulted in the Vanderbilt uni- 
versity, and organized the Woman’s board of missions, 
the Nashville college for young ladies, and other valuable 
plans to promote the extension of religion. Doctor 
Kelley is a fluent, forcible, attractive public speaker on 
all subjects which engage his attention, and a writer of 
great strength. He is yet actively engaged in the 
ministry, together with whatever concerns the well-being 
of the country. 


James F. Keliy, of Memphis, county official and vet- 
eran of the army of Tennessee, was born in Abbeville 
county, S. C., May 6, 1840, son of James G. and Lucretia 
(Mahon) Kelly, and from the age of three years was 
reared in Mississippi, whither his parents removed. His 
military service for the Confederacy was rendered as a pri- 
vate and non-commissioned officer, and was begun by his 
enlistment in Company H, Fifteenth Mississippi infantry, 
and ended by the surrender of General Johnston’s army 
in North Carolina, April 26, 1865. When his company 
was organized, Edward C. Walthalll afterward a distin- 
guished general, was first lieutenant, and after Walthall 
became colonel of the Twenty-ninth Mississippi he ten- 
dered Kelly the appointment of adjutant, but on account 
of his twin brother, W. B. Kelly, being with him in 
Company H, and also on account of the objections of his 
colonel, Ferrell, he declined the proffered advancement. 
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Private Kelly shared the gallant service of his regiment 
at the battle of Fishing Creek, Ky.; and at Shiloh, while 
in the act of carrying off a comrade from the field, during 
the first day’s battle, was severely wounded and disabled 
for five months. He took part in the Atlanta campaign 
of 1864, including the battles of New Hope Church, 
Kenesaw Mountain, and Peachtree Creek, and through- 
out was a worthy member of his gallant regiment. Mr. 
Kelly resided in Mississippi after the war until 1891, and 
for several years was postmaster at Coffeeville. Since 
the year named his home has been at Memphis, where he 
is a member of the Confederate historical association, and 
Company A, Confederate veterans. By his marriage, in 
1863, to Mrs. Emma A. Parker, he has a son and two 
daughters, 


Major William Dalton Kelly, of Nashville, is a native 
of Dublinl Ireland. In 1857, at the age of twenty years, 
he made his home at the Tennessee capital, and in May, 
1861, he enlisted in Company A (Rock City Guards), 
First Tennessee regiment, under Col. George Maney. 
He was elected third lieutenant at the organization, pro- 
moted to captain in 1862, and to major by General Cheat- 
ham, at Greensboro, in the spring of 1865. Among the 
battles in which he participated were Perryville, Mur- 
freesboro, Chickamauga, the engagements of the Atlanta 
campaign, Jonesboro, Franklin, the rear guard fighting 
under Forrest in the retreat from Nashville, and Benton- 
ville. He was wounded severely at Chickamauga, twice 
at Kenesaw Mountain and thrice at Franklin. Since the 
war this gallant Confederate has made his home at Nash- 
ville, engaged in business as a dry goods merchant. 


Colonel David McKendree Key, of Chattanooga, former 
postmaster-general of the United States, and judge of 
the United States district court, was born in Greene 
county, Tenn., January 27, 1824. He is the son of John 
Key, a farmer and clergyman, and his wife, Margaret 
Armitage. His great-grandfather, John Key, was a 
native of Scotland, and one of the settlers of Greene 
county. Judge Key was educated in Monroe county and 
at Hiwassee college, where he received the degree of 
A. M., meanwhile carrying on the study of law, which 
he continued under Henry H. Stephens. He was 
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admitted to the bar in 1850, and began the practice with 
Judge John L. Hopkins. Early in 1853 he made his 
home at Chattanooga, where he soon gained distinction 
in his profession, and prominence in political affairs, 
being chosen a presidential elector on the Democratic 
ticket in 1856 and 1860. In 1857 he was married to 
Elizabeth J., daughter of Albert Lenoir, of Huguenot 
descent. When Tennessee cast her lot with the Confed- 
eracy he took an active part in the organization of troops, 
and was appointed by Governor Harris adjutant-general 
on the staff of General Caswell, of the State provisional 
army. Upon the transfer of the troops to the Confeder- 
ate States, in June, 1861, he assisted in organizing the 
Forty-third regiment, Tennessee infantry, composed in 
part of the best young men of the State, to whom he and 
Colonel Gillespie made the pledge to remain with them 
during the war. Of this regiment he served as lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and with it participated in the advance into 
Kentucky under Bragg and Kirby Smith, the retreat 
through Cumberland Gap, and the defense of Vicksburg, 
Miss. At the fall of the latter stronghold he was paroled. 
On being exchanged, after the battle of Chickamauga, 
he reorganized his regiment at Decatur, Ga., and was 
attached to Longstreet’s command in east Tennessee. 
He accompanied Longstreet into Virginia, but owing to 
failing health, was unable to take part in the campaigns 
of 1864. He finally surrendered below Atlanta. At 
Vicksburg he was slightly wounded in the thigh. Com- 
ing out of the war with a most honorable record, he 
resumed the practice of law at Chattanooga, and during 
the following years held several State offices. In 1875, 
upon the death of ex-President Johnson, then United 
States senator, he was appointed his successor, and he 
represented Tennessee in the senate until 1877, when he 
was appointed postmaster-general in the cabinet of Pres- 
ident Hayes. This office he ably filled until, in 1880, the 
President assigned him to the position of judge of the 
eastern and middle districts of Tennessee. From the 
latter position he retired after sixteen years’ service, in 
1896. Judge Key has seven children living: Lieut. 
Albert L. Key, United States navy, attached to the 
American legation in Japan; Kate, John S., Sarah A., 
Margaret, Lenoir and Elizabeth L. 
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Summerfield Axley Key, who, at the time of his death, 
at Chattanooga, June 14, 1891, was chancellor of the 
Third chancery division of Tennessee, served with gal- 
lantry among the Tennessee volunteers of the armies of 
the Confederate States. Wheninhis twenty-eighth year 
he enlisted as a private, April, 1861, in the Nineteenth 
regiment Tennessee infantry. Two months later he was 
transferred to the Forty-third regiment, and was 
appointed adjutant, the capacity in which he acted during 
the remainder of the war. He participated in the cam- 
paign of General Bragg in Kentucky, was in the Missis- 
sippi campaign under Pemberton and served in defense 
of Vicksburg during the siege, endured the hardships of 
the east Tennessee campaign under General Longstreet, 
marched with Early through Maryland to Washington, 
fought in the subsequent Shenandoah valley campaign, 
and at the conclusion of this widely-ranging service was 
connected with the escort of President Davis until the 
latter surrendered in Georgia. This faithful Confederate 
soldier was born in Monroe county, Tenn., October 14, 
1834. His great-grandfather, John Key, immigrated 
from Scotland a short time before the Revolution and 
settled in what is now Greene county, Tenn., when it 
was part of the territory of North Carolina. His mater- 
nal ancestors bore the name of Armitage, and were of 
English origin. Hewas graduated at Hiwassee college, 
and then entered upon the study of law. His home was 
at Chattanooga during his entire professional career, 
which was one of distinction, he being recognized as one 
of the leaders among the attorneys of the State. Besides 
his service as chancellor he was for two years a member 
of the general assembly. On December 12, 1871, he was 
married to Mary, daughter of John L. Divine, and grand- 
daughter of Samuel Williams, one of the pioneers of 
Chattanooga. Their children are Margaret, Mary, and 
John D. Key. 


Captain S. Emanuel Kierolf, of Jackson, is one 
of the numerous men of northern birth who entered 
with singular devotion into the war for Southern inde- 
pendence, a devotion quite as marked as that of those 
whose families had for many generations been identified 
with the interests of their section. He was born in the 
State of New York, in 1833, and is a descendant of the 
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Christiansand branch of the Kierolf family of Norway. 
At the age of three months his home was made at Nash- 
ville. He enlisted in the Confederate States service in 
1861, aS amember of the Twenty-seventh regiment 
Tennessee infantry, and became sergeant-major. After 
participating in the battle of Shiloh he was promoted for 
meritorious conduct to the rank of adjutant of the regi- 
ment. At a later period he was commissioned in the 
Confederate States army as captain and assistant quarter- 
master, which position he held until the close of the war. 
At Perryville, Ky., his next battle, he was distinguished 
for gallantry. Subsequently, while on detached duty, 
he was captured by the enemy near Lexington, Tenn., 
and sent to Johnson’s Island, Ohio, where he was held 
until the close of the war. At the end of this long 
imprisonment he returned to Tennessee and made his 
home at Jackson, where he is now engaged in business 
as a carriage manufacturer, and is esteemed as a citizen. 


Major Robert Lee Knox, M. D., of Memphis, former 
surgeon in the army of northern Virginia, was born in 
Fayette county, Tenn., February 2, 1834, a son of Robert 
Knox, and grandson of Rufus Knox, a Revolutionary 
soldier, both natives of Georgia. His mother, Catherine 
Kirk, was also of Georgia birth. He was the eldest of 
three brothers in the Confederate service, one of whom, 
Leb. H. Knox, was a private in the Seventeenth Missis- 
sippi, was wounded at the Seven Days’ battles before 
Richmond and at Gettysburg, and was a prisoner of war 
six months; and the other, Frank, served as a scout with 
Forrest’s cavalry. Dr. Knox, after completing his liter- 
ary education at Macon academy, Fayette county, 
studied medicine under Dr. A. Webb, at Collierville, and 
was graduated at the medical department of the uni- 
versity of Tennessee in 1860. He was practicing his pro- 
fession in Marshall county, Miss., when the war began, 
but promptly abandoned it to enlist as a private in the 
Seventeenth regiment Mississippi infantry, with which 
he went to Virginia and took part in the battles of First 
Manassas and Ball’s Bluff, the two famous Confederate 
victories in 1861. At the reorganization in the spring of 
1862 he was commissioned assistant-surgeon of the regi- 
ment, and after acting during the greater part of his 
service in the rank of surgeon, was promoted and com- 
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missioned as such near the close of the war. As a med- 
ical officer he participated in the Seven Days’ battles 
before Richmond, Second Manassas, Maryland Heights, 
Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Gettys- 
burg, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, Second 
Cold Harbor, and the defense of Richmond and Peters- 
burg, finally surrendering with the army at Appomattox. 
After the battle of Gettysburg, being left in charge of 
a hospital, he was captured and imprisoned for four 
months at Fort McHenry. Since the war he has prac- 
ticed in Mississippi, and, beginning in 1881, at Memphis, 
where he is held in high esteem as a physician and cit- 
izen. He is a member of the Tri-State medical society 
and of the Confederate historical association. In 1866 Dr. 
Knox was married to Fannie C., daughter of Col. E. H. 
Steger, of Fayette county. 


Lorenzo S. Lake, of Memphis, was born in Shelby 
county Tenn., July 27, 1844. His father, Daniel Lake, 
born in Staten Island, N. Y., in 1808, left home at the 
age of twelve years, came south, and in later life was a 
prosperous planter. Young Lake was a student at Prince- 
ton college in the winter of 1860-61, but on account of 
the intense sectional feeling, left there and entered the 
university of Virginia, from which he returned home 
anxious to fight for the South as soon as Fort Sumter fell. 
His parents objecting on account of his youth, he did not 
enlist until the summer following, when he joined the 
Secession Guards, at Randolph, Tenn., a company of the 
Thirteenth regiment Tennessee infantry. He fought 
with his regiment at Shiloh, and was slightly wounded, 
and at the reorganization, on account of illness and fam- 
ily duties, temporarily withdrew from the field. On 
November 19, 1863, he joined Capt. James Hill’s com- 
pany of the First Arkansas cavalry, Dobbins’ brigade, 
Fagan’s division of the Trans-Mississippi army, with 
which he served as private, first sergeant, and for a time 
acting adjutant-general of the brigade, participating in 
numerous engagements, including those of Price’s Mis- 
souri raid. Since the war he has been in business at Mem- 
phis. 


Richard Pinkney Lake, of Memphis, aide-de-camp, 
with the rank of colonel, on the staff of Lieut.-Gen. 
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Stephen D. Lee, department commander United Confed- 
erate veterans, is a native of Mississippi, born January 
10, 1848, at Grenada, where his father, William Lake, 
was an early settler and wealthy merchant. His family 
was established in America as early as 1635, on the east- 
ern shore of Maryland. Robert Lake, of Isle of Kent, 
was engaged in the Claiborne rebellion in that year, at 
the age of seventeen. Colonel Lake’s ancestors were 
patriotically represented in all the early American wars. 
His great-grandfather, Henry Lake, was commissioned in 
1776 as captain of a company in General Hooper’s corps 
of the Maryland line. His grandfather, Maj. George 
Lake, commanded the Dorchester county militia in the 
war of 1812-15, and while on duty defending the lower 
part of that county was attacked in 1814, on the Hooga 
river, by a part of General Ross’ forces moving against 
Baltimore, and his horse was shot down by a cannon 
_ bali fired from,.one of the British boats. | His sword, in 
possession of his descendants, is inscribed: ‘‘No me 
entaines sin Honor; No me sagnes sin Rason.’’ Though 
too young to enlist when the war of the Confederacy 
began, Colonel Lake became second lieutenant of a com- 
pany of boys at Grenada, who were regularly drilled by 
Capt. (afterward colonel) W. S. Statham. The company 
was able to do some service of value and furnished many 
good soldiers to the army, as they gradually dropped out 
and enlisted. Young Lake enlisted in 1864, being then 
sixteen years of age, in Capt. R. E. Wynn’s company of 
Col. E. S. Fisher’s regiment, State militia, and in the 
rank of second lieutenant of his company saw active 
service. Early in 1865 he acted as assistant to the adju- 
tant-general of Denis’ brigade, State troops, and after- 
ward as second lieutenant in a company of Maj. H. C. 
Horton’s battalion of cavalry. In command of dis- 
mounted men he was stationed at Scooba and Artesia, 
and reported to Capt. Virgil V. Moore, of the staff of 
General Armstrong, who had lost his command at Selma, 
and was endeavoring to reorganize. While attached to 
Armstrong’s brigade, and at Columbus on a mission to 
obtain paroles for his battalion, he finally surrendered. 
He was urged to take the leadership of a band and cross 
the Mississippi, to prolong the contest, but decided that 
the resources of the cause were exhausted. Returning 
home he engaged earnestly in the work of repairing the 
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ravages wrought by war in the fortunes of his family, 
and not many years elapsed before he was known as a 
successful planter, merchant and banker. To politics he 
also gave considerable attention, serving as chairman of 
the Democratic executive committeee, until the question 
of negro supremacy was settled. His was among the 
early voices, which, ina manly way, assisted the renewed 
fraternity of the North and South, notably in a speech 
delivered at a meeting of bankers and financial men at 
Philadelphia in 1875. After a career of several years in 
financial operations, banking and railroading, being a 
director of the Mississippi & Tennessee railroad for some 
time and its vice-president from 1882 to 1884, he became 
general agent in Mississippi for the Equitable life assur- 
ance society of New York. In 1895 his field in this busi- 
ness was extended to embrace two States, with headquar- 
ters at Memphis. He is a member of the Confederate 
historical association, and in 1896 was appointed aide-de- 
camp on the staff of Lieut.-Gen. S. D. Lee. In January, 
1878, Colonel Lake was married to Stella McKnight Hoffa, 
a near relative of Rachel Donelson Jackson, wife of 
President Jackson. They have four sons and four 
daughters living. 


Walter S. Lake, of Memphis, was born in Grenada 
county, Miss., December 12, 1845, son of William and 
Clementine Lake. He was the third of the four sons of 
these parents who served in the Confederate ranks. He 
was reared in his native county and educated at the 
masonic academy at Grenada, until October, 1861, when 
he entered the Chestnut Hill military academy at 
LaGrange, Tenn. After he had been in that institution 
four months, military operations compelled its practical 
suspension, and he returned home and took charge of his 
father’s store. In September, 1863, being nearly eight- 
een years old, he volunteered for the Confederate serv- 
ice, and was at first assigned to duty on Gen. W. H. 
Jackson’s escort. After a brief service there he joined 
Richardson’s cavalry brigade (afterward Rucker’s, and 
still later Campbell’s), with which he served as assistant 
ordnance sergeant until the surrender at Gainesville, 
Ala., May, 1865. His service was performed under Gen- 
erals Jackson and Forrest and included participation in 
many battles and skirmishes, prominent among them 
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Bolivar, Paris Landing, Johnsonville, Athens, Sulphur 
Trestle and Pulaski. After the surrender he continued 
in business at Grenada, as a merchant and banker, until 
1885, when he removed to Memphis, where he has since 
been engaged as a wholesale broker and manufacturer’s 
agent. He is one of the influential and popular business 
men ofthe city. While acitizen of Mississippi he served 
the public in various political capacities. Mr. Lake was 
married December 7, 1875, to Grace Belle LaVallée, a 
native of Kentucky, of French Huguenot descent, and 
they have two daughters. 


George W. Lambright, for many years a successful 
merchant at Knoxville, was born in Hancock county, 
Md., in 1847, andin February, 1864, entered the Confed- 
erate service as a private in Company B, Second Virginia 
infantry, Stonewall brigade. He was engaged in several 
of the battles in the Shenandoah valley under General 
Early, including Winchester, and fought in the Peters- 
burg trenches from December, 1864, until the retreat, 
during which he participated in all the engagements of 
his command, including the last charge at Appomattox. 
After the war he resided in West Virginia six years, and 
then made his home at Knoxville. 


William T: Lane, a prominent attorney of Athens, 
Tenn., who enjoyed an extended and adventurous career 
as a Confederate soldier during his youth, is a native of 
McMinn county, born in 1845. In May, 1861, he entered 
the Confederate army as a private in Company C, Nine- 
teenth regiment Tennessee infantry, and in the following 
September was transferred by exchange to Company C, 
Sixteenth battalion of cavalry. This became a part of 
the First regiment of cavalry at the reorganization in 
1862. After faithful service until September, 1862, 
Private Lane was honorably discharged as under the age 
of eighteen years. In February, 1863, however, he re-en- 
listed in his regiment, as a private in Company C, and 
‘after participating in the battle of Baker’s Creek, went 
through the siege of Vicksburg, and was surrendered 
with his company, the only one of the regiment that had 
that experience. After the exchange, in September, 
1863, the company rejoined the regiment at Decatur, Ga. 
Among the engagements in which he participated were 
Tenn. 47 ; 
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Wild Cat, Ky., Tazewell, Cumberland Gap, Loudon, 
the siege of Knoxville, Bean’s Station, Strawberry 
Plains, Bull’s Gap, Greeneville, Sulky Bend, Tenn., Pied- 
mont, Whitepost, Marion, Winchester and Wytheville, 
Va., and Averasboro and Bentonville, N. C. At White- 
post, Va., he was shot through the lung and disabled for 
three months, and at Winchester was slightly wounded, 
and had a horse killed under him. At the great Win- 
chester battle of September 19, 1864, he won distinction 
for gallantry in reconnoitering the Federal position in 
command of a squad of cavalry, and was promoted to 
junior second lieutenant. His last military service was 
upon the escort of President Davis from Charlotte, N. C., 
to Washington, Ga., where he surrendered in May, 1865. 
He assisted in the division of part of the Confederate 
treasure among the soldiers while upon this escort duty. 


Captain J. M. Lauderdale, a gallant Confederate officer, 
now residing at Dyersburg, is a native Tennesseean and 
nephew of Capt. James Lauderdale, killed in command 
of his company at the battle of New Orleans, January 
8, 1815, in whose honor Lauderdale county was named. 
He was born in Sumner county, February 7, 1844, and in 
childhood losing his father by death, was reared by his 
uncle, Samuel H. Lauderdale, in Dyer county. Early 
in 1861 he began his Confederate service as sergeant of 
Company E, Forty-seventh regiment Tennessee infantry, 
which was first in battle at Shiloh. Under the brigade 
command of Gen. Preston Smith he fought at Richmond, 
Ky., and at the battle of Perryville was color-bearer of the 
regiment. At the battle of Murfreesboro, while carrying 
the flag of the Forty-seventh, he was twice wounded, as 
a result of which he was disabled and in hospital for sev- 
eral months. On his return to the army, at Shelbyville, 
he was promoted to first lieutenant for gallantry at Mur- 
freesboro, but being still unfit for infantry duty was 
ordered to report to General Pillow. A few months later 
he assisted Col. T. H. Bell in organizing his cavalry bri- 
gade, and being appointed to the brigade staff, served in 
that capacity until the surrender at Gainesville, Ala. 
As a cavalry officer he participated in the famous battles 
and raids of Forrest’s corps, including the battles of Fort 
Pillow, Brice’s Crossroads, Harrisburg, and the dash 
into Memphis. His life after the war was mainly 
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devoted to farming in Kentucky and Lauderdale county, 
until his removal to Dyersburg. He is influential in his 
community and active in promoting the public good. A 
cousin, Capt. John W. Lauderdale, also a native of Sum- 
ner county, and a graduate of Franklin college, class of 
1856, organized Company K, Fourth Tennessee infantry, 
of which he was elected second lieutenant at the organiz- 
ation, and captain in 1862; was one of the best soldiers of 
Strahl’s regiment and brigade, and served until the sur- 
render at Greensboro; after the war held the office of clerk 
and master of chancery, and died in 1892. 


Lieutenant William T. Lawler, of Martin, Tenn., 
identified with the professional and commercial interests 
of that place since the war, was born in Weakley county 
in 1838. His parents were Martin and Nancy (Davis) 
Lawler. The father, Major Lawler, a native of Virginia, 
who came to Tennessee about 1820, was a soldier of the 
war of 1812, for thirty years was surveyor of Weakley 
county, platted Dresden, the county seat, and for a long 
time was a county commissioner. When the war was 
made on the Southern States William T. Lawler enlisted 
as a private in Company G, Ninth regiment Tennessee 
infantry, under Capt. Bradford Edwards, and at the 
organization of the company was chosen corporal. Upon 
the reorganization, at the expiration of the first year’s 
service, he was elected second lieutenant, and after a 
year and a half in that rank he was transferred to the 
Twenty-first Tennessee cavalry, of General Forrest’s 
command, and elected first lieutenant. His first battle 
was Shiloh, and from that date he participated in all the 
campaigns and battles of his commands. At Athens, 
Ala., while campaigning with Forrest, and in command 
of his company on the advanced skirmish line, he suffered 
the irreparable loss of his right arm, which was taken off 
near the shoulder. After having fully served the cause 
of the Confederacy to the end, Lieutenant Lawler entered 
upon the study of medicine, and graduating at Tennessee 
university, Nashville, in 1868, began the practice, in 
which he continued for about fourteen years. Since 
retiring from his profession he has been engaged in busi- 
ness at Martin. Heis a true Confederate, of clear record 
and faithful to his comrades, who have honored him with 
the office of commander of Camp 892, Tennessee divi- 
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sion, United Confederate veterans. By his marriage, in 
1871, to Fannie, daughter of John McCain, of Trigg 
county, Ky., he has five children: Herbert, Mamie, 
John, Carrie and Willie. 


Thomas Folkes Ledsinger, of Dyersburg, private 
Fourth regiment Tennessee infantry, was born in Dyer 
county, Tenn., in 1838, son of Charles H. Ledsinger, a 
native of Tennessee, who settled in that county with his 
wife, Nancy Brown Ledsinger, in 1836. Thomas F. 
Ledsinger enlisted in Company K, Fourth Tennessee 
regiment, R. P. Neely, colonel, May 15, 1861, and served 
during that year in the camp of instruction at Randolph, 
at Fort Pillow, in a short campaign in Missouri, and at 
Columbus, Ky., where he was present at the battle of 
Belmont. From Columbus he was transferred to Island 
No. 10, and thence to Corinth. At the battle of Shiloh, 
the regiment made a brilliant and successful charge, 
capturing a Federal battery and suffering heavy loss. 
His next battle was Perryville, and Murfreesboro soon 
followed, and then the retreat to Chattanooga, in 1863, 
and the great combat at Chickamauga. Private Led- 
singer did his whole duty in these campaigns and fought 
in all the battles of the Hundred Days in Georgia, and 
Hood’s campaign in Tennessee, the company suffering 
heavy loss at Franklin. He served in the rear guard of 
the December retreat, 1864, and in 1865 participated in 
the Carolina campaign until surrendered at Greensboro, 
when, of the one hundred and three original men, besides 
recruits, of his company, but five remained to be sur- 
rendered with the army, though there were a good many 
others of the company in hospitals and on detached serv- 
ice. Those who surrendered with the regular command 
were: Capt. J. W. Lauderdale, Orderly-sergeant W. A. 
Flowers, F. M. Hambrick, W. Callahan and T. F. Led- 
singer. Since the war Mr. Ledsinger has been engaged 
in farming. In the fall of 1865 he was married to Miss 
Mary Louisa Ferguson, and they have four children liv- 
ing. Two brothers of Mr. Ledsinger were in the Confed- 
erate service: Robert W., who served in the same com- 
pany and regiment, was wounded in a Georgia battle, 
and now resides at Columbus, that State, where he mar- 
ried Miss Lelia Lewis, and has six children; and John P., 
a younger brother, who took the place of Thomas F. in 
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the ranks for a few days at Missionary Ridge, and in the 
battle which followed was badly wounded and captured, 
was imprisoned one year at Johnson’s Island, after the 
war married a daughter of Gen. Tyree Bell, and removed 
to California, where he died. 


Walter Thomas Lenoir, now a prosperous farmer at 
Sweetwater, had an active experience as a Confederate 
soldier, for four years, before he had attained his major- 
ity. He was born in Monroe county in 1845, and in 
July, 1861, enlisted in Company F, Forty-third Tennes- 
see infantry, of which he was appointed fifth sergeant. 
He served with this command inthe Kentucky campaign 
of 1862, including the battle of Perryville, in an engage- 
ment at Bridgeport, Ala., and in the Vicksburg campaign 
of 1863. At the battle of Baker’s Creek the Forty-third 
was commanded by Col. J. W. Gillespie, in the brigade 
of Col. A. W. Reynolds, and there and during the long 
siege of Vicksburg it was conspicuous for good service. 
Sergeant Lenoir participated in this until the surrender 
and afterward was on parole until October, 1863, when 
he was exchanged and transferred to the mounted 
infantry. He was on detached duty with Osborn’s 
scouts, under General Longstreet, during the Knoxville 
campaign and until the spring of 1864, when he was 
attached to Gen. Jubal A. Early’s command in the Shen- 
andoah valley. With Early he marched through Mary- 
land to Washington, fighting at Monocacy, and on the 
return was in battle at Shenandoah Ford, Winchester 
(September 19th), Kernstown and Cedar Creek. After 
the evacuation of Richmond it was his fortunate lot to 
be one of the escort of President Davis on his way to 
Washington, Ga., after which he attempted to make his 
way to the Trans-Mississippi army, but surrendered at 
Kingston, Ga., May 12, 1865. He was slightly wounded 
twice: once in the leg at a skirmish on Powell river, 
Tenn., near Cumberland Gap, and again in the leg, near 
Berryville, in the Shenandoah valley. 


Colonel John M. Lillard, a leader of east Tennessee 
Confederates, was elected colonel of the Twenty-sixth 
infantry regiment at its organization at Knoxville, Sep- 
tember 6, 1861. The companies of the regiment had 
previously been on duty in guarding the mountain 
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passes. The Twenty-sixth was distinguished at the 
battle of Fort Donelson, where it-lost nearly a hundred 
killed and wounded out of four hundred in action, and 
Colonel Lillard was mentioned first among regimental 
commanders for gallantry in the report of General Buck- 
ner, and was also warmly commended by his brigade 
commander, Colonel Baldwin. Though wounded in the 
early part of the engagement, he remained with his men 
to the close of the day. After his exchange, and that of 
his regiment, he resumed command, and took part in 
both battles of Murfreesboro, December 31st and Janu- 
ary 2d, in Palmer’s brigade of Breckinridge’s division. 
In the fighting about Hoover’s Gap, July, 1863, he sup- 
ported Bushrod Johnson’s brigade. At Chickamauga, 
his last battle, he was under the brigade command of 
Gen. John C. Brown. On the first day of that great 
combat, the Twenty-sixth, about two hundred and fifty 
strong, went to the front about 2 p. m., to relieve Clay- 
ton’s brigade, which had suffered severely in supporting 
Cheatham’s line of battle. Advancing through the 
smoke of burning woods, they encountered a terrific 
artillery fire, and Lillard ordered a charge, which was 
successful in driving the Federals back to a ridge, leav- 
ing three guns of the battery between the lines. Still 
pressing on, the regiment had nearly reached the top of 
the ridge, when Colonel Lillard fell mortally wounded 
by the explosion of a shell, and his men, deprived of his 
inspiring leadership, were forced to fall back. ‘‘In the 
death of Colonel Lillard,’’ said General Brown, in his 
report, “‘the country lost one of her best men and bravest 
officers, and his command an officer whose place cannot 
be supplied.’’ The regiment continued to be distin- 
guished in all the campaigns of the army. At the sur- 
render there were seventy-two men remaining on duty 
of its original 1,014, and three of the forty-four officers. 
Three colonels after Liddell, James Bottles, R. M. Saffell 
and Abijah Boggess, were killed. 


Lieutenant Alonzo Lindsey, of the Third regiment 
Tennessee infantry (volunteers), Col. C. H. Walker, 
Gregg’s brigade, was born at Lawrenceburg, Tenn., 
June 12, 1841. He assisted in the organization of Com- 
pany I of the Third, and was mustered in as a private 
May 24, 1861, promoted to second lieutenant in Septem- 
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ber, 1862, and first lieutenant in 1865. He made an 
honorable record in battle at Fort Donelson, Port Hud- 
son, Raymond, Jackson, Chickamauga, Resaca, Tunnel 
Hill, Kenesaw Mountain, New Hope Church, Powder 
Springs, Atlanta and Jonesboro. He was slightly 
wounded at Chickamauga. After the capitulation of 
Fort Donelson he was a prisoner of war at Camp Chase, 
and Johnson’s Island, Ohio, until September, 1862. He 
was with the army in the Carolina campaign of 1865, 
surrendered at Greensboro, and since then has resided at 
Nashville. 


Captain Charles Frederick Linthicum was born in 
Frederick county, Md., December 17, 1838, the son of 
John Hamilton Smith and Julia Ann (Garrott) Linthi- 
cum. His father was a prisoner of state for a time and 
incarcerated in the Old Capitol prison at Washington. 
As a youth Captain Linthicum was noted for piety, and 
for that magnanimity of spirit which makes one beloved. 
He was very studious as a boy, and early developed a 
capacity and fondness for public speaking, especially as a 
controversialist. He was of rare, pleasing presence and 
remarkable suavity of manner. After an experience as 
teacher in a country schoolhouse, under the shadow of 
Sugar Loaf mountain, in the neighborhood where he was 
born and raised, he entered, in March, 1860, the old 
Baltimore Methodist Episcopal conference, where his 
great ability as a forceful and convincing preacher was 
soon recognized. He was sent by his conference to 
Loudoun county, Va., whence in 1861 he entered the 
Confederate service in the gallant Eighth Virginia regi- 
ment, Col. Eppa Hunton, which from its achievements 
and sufferings early acquired the sobriquet of the ‘‘ Bloody 
Eighth.’’ An incident at the beginning of his career as 
a devoted son of the Confederacy beautifully illustrates 
his character: At the first battle of Manassas, the first 
in which the ‘‘Bloody Eighth’’ was engaged, and just 
before the charge was made upon the enemy at the 
Henry house, a young man of gentle mien stepped from 
the ranks and asked permission of his officer to pray 
with his company; the wish was granted, and in pathetic 
words he asked of Him who directs the destiny of armies 
to bless their cause and bring victory to their arms. He 
was afterward detailed by Colonel Hunton as chaplain of 
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the regiment, and being commissioned as such, in this 
capacity he followed its fortunes, but always with a 
musket in the front ranks, on many hard-fought fields. 
At the battle of Gaines’ Mill, in 1862, General Pickett 
being badly wounded, as senior colonel the gallant Hun- 
ton became commander of the brigade, and detailed 
Chaplain Linthicum to act temporarily as his adjutant- 
general, an office in which he proved to be most efficient 
and valuable. When General Pickett was promoted and 
succeeded in brigade command by Gen. Dick Garnett, 
the leader chose Captain Linthicum as his adjutant- 
general, and by persistent application, when no new 
appointments were being made for that department of 
the army, succeeded at last in securing his permanent 
appointment. At the battle of Gettysburg, where the 
brave Garnett fell, Captain Linthicum was his only 
staff officer who escaped without serious hurt. Twice 
on this bloody field was his horse shot from under him, 
and he here received a slight wound in the forehead 
from a spent minie ball. After the death of Garnett, 
General Hunton was put in permanent command of the 
brigade, when the old relation between him and Captain 
Linthicum was renewed, to be consecrated by lasting 
ties of friendship through days of many hardships and 
severe conflicts, and only to be severed by death. For 
well-nigh two years he served as adjutant-general to 
General Hunton with honor and devotion, patriotism 
and fidelity, until at Second Cold Harbor, June 3, 1864, 
while bearing a message to the Confederate general on 
their right with a plan for uniting in an effort to drive 
the enemy from their front, and riding along a traverse, 
thrown up to protect against a flank fire, as he was cross- 
ing some fallen timber a bullet from a sharpshooter cut 
the silver cord that released a spirit as indomitable, as 
pure, patriotic and gallant as any of the heroes who com- 
posed the incomparable armies of the South. He 
advanced a few steps, and said, ‘‘Boys, let me lie down; 
I am wounded,”’ his last words. Fair asa lily he lay upon 
the altar of his country, a noble sacrifice, cut down in the 
pride and bloom of youth, but with such a record and 
such an inheritance, the full measure of a long life 
attained. In the early spring of 1864, when General 
Butler appeared on the peninsula and threatened Rich- 
mond, General Hunton had orders to report to the cap- 
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ital what Butler was doing. Captain Linthicum had 
charge of his scouting parties, and with a squad of picked 
infantry penetrated far in front of the mounted scouts, 
and indeed so far as to come under the range of the 
enemy’s gunboats. In this connection General Hunton, 
in a recent letter to a nephew of Captain Linthicum, says: 
“‘T could repose the same confidence in no one else. He 
always brought back reliable and valuable reports. 
Sometimes he had only time to take a short nap before 
he had to start again. He had more endurance and 
pluck than most any one I ever saw. He never missed a 
fight and never failed to render efficient service to the 
brigade and to the Confederate cause, whether on the 
field of battle orin camp. I have often said he was the 
ablest adjutant-general in the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia. He was beloved by the entire brigade.’’ Captain 
Linthicum was president of the ‘‘ Brigade Christian asso- 
ciation,’’ in which he accomplished much good. He 
raised considerable sums of money from his Maryland 
friends for the relief of widows and orphans of his fallen 
comrades. He also succeeded in collecting a great num- 
ber of miscellaneous books for the amusement and bene- 
fit of the troops. He did all in his power to raise the 
standard of morality among them. He visited his old 
home, nestled beneath the towering height of the pic- 
turesque Sugar Loaf, at Christmas, 1863, crossing and 
recrossing the Potomac when it was heavily picketed by 
the Federals. This was the last time the devoted son 
and brother, the generous friend, the gallant soldier met 
his loved ones. His remains lie in Hollywood cemetery 
at Richmond. He was never married. A brother, John 
Warren, who followed the fate of the impetuous Mosby 
throughout the war, is still living. Charles F. Linthi- 
cum, of Nashville, Tenn., a nephew of Captain Linthi- 
cum, was born in Frederick county, Md., March 7, 1862, 
and was educated in the public schools. His introduction 
to business life, after leaving the farm, was as a clerk. 
In March, 1899, he became general agent, with headquar- 
ters at Nashville, for the Deering harvester company. 
By his marriage to Mary, daughter of Daniel P. Snyder, 
he has two children, Margaret and Frederick H. 


Lieutenant George Smith Litton, of Nashville,a veteran 
of the Second Tennessee infantry regiment, was born at 
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Franklin, July 31, 1843, and was reared from infancy at 
Nashville. On May 6, 1861, he entered the military serv- 
ice as a private in Company C, Second regiment, and in 
the spring of 1862 was appointed orderly sergeant. After 
participating in the battle of Shiloh, and the defense of 
Corinth, he was promoted to second lieutenant, his rank 
during the rest of his service. Next taking part in the 
Kentucky campaign under Gen. E. Kirby Smith, he was 
shot in the right arm in the battle of Richmond, a wound 
which disabled him for a considerable time. Chicka- 
mauga was his next battle, and there his company suffered 
heavily, only eleven men of its forty-one coming out 
unhurt. At the bloody battle of Franklin, November 30, 
1864, he was again wounded, and his last battle was at 
Bentonville, N. C., March, 1865. After the surrender of 
Johnston’s army he returned to Nashville, penniless, and 
found employment for two years on his father’s farm, 
near the city. In 1867 he began his long and honorable 
service with the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rail- 
road, first as ticket agent, subsequently as clerk in the 
freight depot, and from 1881 as freight agent at Nash- 
ville, until May, 1899, when he resigned that position and 
embarked in the insurance business. 


Charles G. Locke, of Memphis, one of the original 
members of the Confederate historical association of that 
city, and an honorary member of Company A, Confeder- 
ate veterans, was born at Memphis, April 25, 1840. He 
was a student at Cumberland university in 1858-59, and at 
the beginning of the war of 1861-65 was temporarily a 
resident of Arkansas. There he enlisted, in April, 1861, 
as a private in the Rector Guards, afterward Company H, 
Fifteenth Arkansas regiment, of which the famous Pat 
Cleburne was colonel. He served with this regiment 
until July, 1863, when he was transferred to Company C, 
Ninth Tennessee (consolidated Sixth and Ninth), with 
which he fought to the end. Throughout he was a pri- 
vate, declining election to the rank of captain, which was 
once tendered him. With the Arkansas regiment he 
fought at Richmond, Ky., Perryville, Ky., and Murfrees- 
boro, with such a good record that upon his transfer his 
captain, T. H. Osborne, wrote of him: ‘‘C. G. Locke 
was not only present at the above mentioned battles, but 
acted with marked bravery fn each, and especially at the 
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battle of Murfreesboro, I recommend him for promo- 
tion as having been a dutiful, patriotic and gallant sol- 
dier.’’ At Perryville the concussion of the heavy cannon- 
ading brought upon him permanent deafness in one ear. 
Subsequently, at the great battle of Chickamauga he 
received a severe wound in the left leg, which kept him 
in bed three months, and did not heal until after the close 
ofthe war. Thus disabled, and an inmate of the hospital 
at West Point, Ga., he was one of the heroes who went 
into the little fort at that place, April 16, 1865, a week 
after the surrender of the army of Northern Virginia, to 
check the advance of the Federal expedition under Gen- 
eral Wilson. Fighting with that devoted one hundred 
and four for six hours against 3,000 assailants, under the 
gallant Robert C. Tyler, he received another wound, 
which caused the amputation of his right arm at the 
shoulder. At the scene of his last sacrifice for the cause 
of the South he was paroled May 13, 1865, and since then 
he has resided at Memphis, winning, in spite of his dis- 
ability, an honorable livelihood and the esteem of his 
fellow citizens. His three brothers also served four years 
in the Confederate army. James Bowdoin, the eldest, 
enlisted as a private in the Ninth Tennessee, became 
adjutant of the regiment, during the last two years was 
captain of the company in which Charles G. finally served, 
and participated in all the battles of the Ninth from Bel- 
mont to Franklin, in the latter battle receiving a wound 
in the right lung, which caused his death four years later. 
William was a private in the Liberty Guards, One Hun- 
dred and Fifty-fourth regiment; Company H, Fifteenth 
Arkansas, and Company C, Ninth Tennessee; fought 
from Belmont to Atlanta, was three times wounded, and 
after the Atlanta campaign, captured. He died Novem- 
ber 16, 1874. Joseph, the youngest, enlisted as a private 
in the Yancey Rifles, Thirteenth Tennessee, was dis- 
charged in 1862 on account of his youth, and subsequently 
served in Richardson’s and Forrest’s cavalry until near 
the close of the war, when he was captured and impris- 
oned. at Memphis. He was three times wounded. The 
parents of these patriotic sons were Gardner B. and Mary 
Jane Prescott Locke. The father was a native of Mur- 
freesboro, was a colonel of State militia, removed to 
Memphis in 1826, was mayor in 1847-48, and died there in 
1859. He was the son of Charles Locke, a native of 
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Greensville county, Va., and a descendant of John Locke 
of England, who came to Virginiain 1710. Two mem- 
bers of the family served in the Revolutionary army, and 
one in the battle of New Orleans. Mary Jane Prescott 
was born at Portsmouth, Ohio, the daughter of James 
Bowdoin Prescott, of Lake Providence, La., and was 
reared in Louisiana. She was a descendant of Sir James 
Prescott, who settled in New Hampshire in 1665, and 
among her kinsmen were the historian William H. Pres- 
cott and the poet John G. Whittier. 


George Augustus Lofton, D. D., soldier, author and 
clergyman, was born in Panola county, Miss., December 
25, 1839. From the age of ten years he was reared and 
educated in Georgia, finally being a student at Mercer 
university, from which he received the degree of A. M., 
after the war. In June, 1861, he enlisted in the Gate 
City Guards, of Atlanta, Company A of the First Georgia 
infantry, and going with his regiment into the mountains 
of western Virginia, he served there until honorably 
discharged on account of physical disability, resulting 
from typhoid fever, in November, 1861. In the follow- 
ing month he attempted to re-enlist at Savannah, and 
was rejected on account of his health. But early in Jan- 
uary, 1862, he enlisted in Company A, Ninth battalion, 
Georgia artillery, with which he was identified during 
the rest of the war. Soon after his enlistment he was 
elected second lieutenant, and at the organization of the 
battalion was appointed adjutant. At the battle of Chick- 
amauga he served on the staff of Major Porter, command- 
ing the artillery of Buckner’s corps, and afterward, half of 
his company having been captured at Pound Gap, he was 
given command of the remainder. Captain Lofton par- 
ticipated in the defense of Knoxville, in June, 1863, the 
battle of Chickamauga and siege of Chattanooga, and 
then under the command of General Longstreet went 
into the Knoxville campaign. His horse was killed under 
him at Campbell’s Station, and during the siege of Knox- 
ville he participated in three assaults upon Fort Sanders, 
in command of twenty men, especially detailed to take 
some of the Federal guns. Going into Virginia in 1864, 
he participated in the defense of Lynchburg, the pursuit 
of Hunter to the mountains, the battle of Cedar Creek, 
and other important engagements of the forces under 
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General Early. Afterward, he was in command of two 
batteries on the Richmond line, next to the James river, 
until January, 1865, when he was given a furlough on 
account of sickness. When the army of Tennessee was 
transferred to the Carolinas he had recovered sufficiently 
to be assigned to post duty at Augusta, Ga., where he 
was at the time of the Appomattox surrender. In 1865 
and 1866 Captain Lofton was principal of a school in 
Webster county, Ga., after which he studied law and was 
admitted to the bar at Americus. But his life has been 
mainly devoted to the ministry of the Baptist church, 
which he entered in 1868. During his first pastorate, 
near Americus, he was also associate principal of the 
Masonic Furlow female college. Since then he has served 
as pastor at Dalton, 1870-72; at Memphis to 1877; at the 
Third Baptist church, St. Louis, until 1883; at Dalton, 
1884-86; and at Talladega, Ala., until May 1, 1888, when 
he accepted his present charge, at Nashvillé—the Central 
Baptist church, where he has been pastor for twelve 
years. He is also chaplain of B. F. Cheatham bivouac, 
Confederate veterans. Asan author, Comrade Lofton is 
known through the following works, some of them of 
very extensive circulation: ‘‘Habitual Drinking and its 
Remedy,’’ Memphis, 1873; ‘‘Bible Thoughts and 
Themes,’’ St. Louis, 1880; ‘‘The Baptist Trophy,’’ a 
poem, Memphis, 1874; ‘‘Character Sketches,’’ Nashville, 
1895; ‘‘Review of the Whitsitt Question,’’ and “‘A Review 
of Dr. Jesse B. Thomas on the Whitsitt Question,’’ Nash- 
ville, 1877; ‘‘The Harp of Life,’’ Nashville, 1898; and 
‘*English Baptist Reformation from 1609 to 1641.’’ In 
a most laborious and fruitful life Captain Lofton has 
illustrated the manhood, chivalry and Christian culture 
of his people. 


Nicholas Matthew Long, A. M., since 1881 pastor of 
the Strangers’ Congregational church, Memphis, is a 
native of east Tennessee, and during his boyhood rendered 
faithful service as a Confederate soldier in that region. 
He was born at Somerville, Fayette county, July 27, 1849, 
the posthumous son of Col. Nicholas Long, who was born 
near Columbia, Tenn., in 1816, followed the profession of 
law, was an officer of militia and earned the brevet of 
colonel in the Seminole war, and died in April, 1849. 
His wife was Margaret J. Rhea, a native of Tennessee, 
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and granddaughter of Matthew Rhea, whocame to Mary- 
land from Ireland in 1766, and served in the Fifth Vir- 
ginia regiment of Continentals with such gallantry as to 
receive from Gen. Nathaniel Greene a sword in recogni- 
tion of his conduct at Guilford Court House. Col. Nicho- 
las Long was the son of Dr. Joseph Long, and grandson 
of Col. Nicholas Long, of the provincial army of North 
Carolina, and commissary-general of that State during 
the Revolution. The subject of this sketch was reared 
by his mother and her second husband, Col. James D. 
Rhea, in Fayette and Sullivan counties. In May, 1863, 
while in his fourteenth year, he joined Witcher’s com- 
pany of White’s battalion, Home Guards, and with this 
command was on active duty in east Tennessee, until the 
close of the war, serving under Gen. Alfred E. Jackson, 
John C. Breckinridge, John H. Morgan and John C. 
Vaughn. He took part in several engagements, and was 
well known in the army of east Tennessee as its young- 
est and most diminutive soldier. After the disbandment 
of the forces in that quarter he entered King college, 
Bristol, Tenn., and was graduated in May, 1871, with 
the honor of valedictorian and the medal for oratory. 
Then, after a course of two years in the Presbyterian 
theological seminary, of Columbia, S. C., he entered the 
ministry of the Presbyterian church, as pastor of the 
church at Somerville. Followinga brief further study at 
the seminary in 1874, he served as pastor at Tallahassee, 
Fla., until October, 1878; at Pulaski, Tenn., until Feb- 
ruary, 1880; and assupply pastor of the Lauderdale 
church, Memphis, until June, 1881, when he was called 
to his present office. He was formerly chaplain of Com- 
pany A, Confederate veterans, and for several years chap- 
lain of the Dolly Madison chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. Mr. Long’s wife was Miss E. 
Sherley Wilson, of Tallahassee. They were married in 
1879, and have four children living. 


William Moore Long, of Nashville, a native of Frank- 
fort, Ky., is a veteran of the First Kentucky cavalry, 
which was organized under Col. Ben Hardin Helm, in 
1861, and reorganized under Col. J. R. Butler in Septem- 
ber, 1862. Mr. Long enlisted at the age of fifteen years, 
in October, 1862, as a private in Company D, and con- 
tinued on duty in that capacity until the close of the final 
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campaign in the Carolinas. Murfreesboro was his first 
great battle, and he was there slightly wounded, as he 
was also in the battle of Chickamauga. During the Tul- 
lahoma campaign, the Georgia campaigns, and others 
under the gallant Joe Wheeler, and in many raids and 
adventures, he did the part of a true soldier of the Con- 
federacy. He was one of the gallant band that defeated 
Stoneman’s raid toward Macon during Sherman’s 
investment of Atlanta, capturing almost the entire expe- 
dition, and while riding with Wheeler through east Ten- 
nessee, he, with five others of his company, surprised a 
foraging party of two hundred Federals, near Knoxville, 
and captured them and their train of thirty or forty 
wagons, loaded with grain. After fighting through 
Georgia with Wheeler and contesting Sherman’s advance 
through the Carolinas, he was captured at the battle of 
Bentonville, March 19, 1865, and sent to the military 
prison at Hart’s Island, N. Y., and there held, on account 
of his refusing to take the oath, until July 4, 1865. Mr. 
Long has been a resident of Nashville since 1867, and 
has met with notable success as a business man and real 
estate agent. 


Colonel Robert Fain Looney, of Memphis, a distin- 
guished Tennessee soldier of the Confederacy, was born 
in Maury county, Tenn., August 5, 1824, and was there 
reared and educated. His father, Abram Looney, was a 
native of Sullivan county, of the same State, and a son 
of David Looney, a Virginian and colonel in the Conti- 
nental army, who removed to Tennessee after the Rev- 
olution, and was a member of the first constitutional con- 
vention of Tennessee, and served several terms in the 
legislature. The father of the latter, also named David, 
was born in the Isle of Man, immigrated to Maryland and 
afterward removed to Virginia. The mother of Colonel 
Looney, Elizabeth, was the daughter of Richard Gam- 
mon, a native of London, England, who settled in Sulli- 
van county while it was a part of North Carolina, and 
became a prominent citizen, serving in the first constitu- 
tional convention and the legislature. At twenty years 
of age Colonel Looney began the study of law under his 
brother-in-law, Judge Edmund Dillahunty, and being 
admitted to the bar in 1845, engaged in the practice at 
Columbia, with the exception of a short period, until 1852, 
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when he removed to Memphis, where he has since been 
a citizen. Early in 1861 he entered the service of the 
Confederate States as captain of a company which was 
assigned to the Thirty-eight regiment Tennessee infantry. 
Of this regiment, on account of the leading part he had 
taken in its organization, and his brilliant qualities as a 
leader of men, he was elected colonel. In the Sunday 
fighting at the battle of Shiloh, he first won great distinc- 
tion, riding in advance of his regiment in a charge upon 
a Federal battery and camp, which was most successfully 
and gallantly executed, resulting in the capture of a 
thousand prisoners, besides the camp and battery. Inthe 
desperate fighting of the second day, according to the 
published narrative by his captains, Colonel Looney was 
always at the point of danger, cheering his men to their 
difficult work in holding back the reinforced enemy. 
When the fire was most terrific, and the line staggered, 
he seized the colors in his hand, and riding to the front, 
told the men to follow him and the flag. In his war 
records, Gen. Marcus J. Wright says: ‘‘Among the 
many Tennessee commands which were conspicuous 
for gallantry at the battle of Shiloh, none won more 
laurels than the Thirty-eighth Tennessee, commanded by 
Col. R. F. Looney.’’ Their valor was recognized by 
General Polk, with his compliments, upon the field of 
battle. Subsequently Colonel Looney participated in the 
Corinth campaign, including the battle of Farmington, 
and continued to lead his gallant regiment for a period 
of two years. It was his fate to be captured by the 
enemy, and upon exchange, he reported for duty to Gen- 
eral Pemberton, in Mississippi, in which State he finally 
surrendered, at Oxford, in 1865. In political life Colonel 
Looney was before the war an ardent Whig, and opposed 
secession, making about the last Union speech at Mem- 
phis of that period, but, as appears from his war record, 
he faithfully adhered to the decision of his State. Since 
the close of the war he has been a zealous member of the 
Democratic party, giving it the benefit of his notable 
ability as an organizer and executive. He was a dele- 
gate to the national convention of 1884, and in the fol- 
lowing campaign a member of the national executive 
committee of his party. In religious life he is a member 
of the Presbyterian church; in social and municipal 
affairs he is active for the public good. Abandoning the 
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profession of the law soon after the war he now has vari- 
ous business interests, in the conduct of which his integ- 
rity and masterful methods win for him honorable suc- 
cess. Not the least of his admirable qualifications is a 
gift of eloquence that is freely devoted to the advance- 
ment of all good works and enterprises. His love for his 
old comrades is well known, and as one of the Shiloh 
battle park commissioners he has earnestly labored to 
prepare a worthy and lasting memorial of Confederate 
valor. In 1847 Colonel Looney married Louisa M., 
daughter of Col. James T. Crawford, a soldier under 
Jackson at New Orleans, and a kinsman of Hon. William 
H. Crawford. Mrs. Looney is also connected with the 
Porter family of Pennsylvania and Tennessee, and the 
Craigheads. Nine children were born to this union. 


Lieutenant James Arlington Loudon, of Memphis, 
vice-president, in 1898, of the Confederate veterans 
organization for the State of Tennessee, had an eventful 
career in the service of the Confederacy. Enlisting at 
Memphis, at the age of fifteen years, in the spring of 
1861, in Captain White’s company of mounted rifles, of 
which N. B. Forrest was then a private, he served with 
that command until after the battle of Belmont, when 
he was transferred to Captain Stock’s company of the 
Seventh cavalry regiment, with which White’s and 
Stock’s companies had been merged, and he continued 
to participate in the service of that regiment until after 
the capture of Holly Springs, Miss., in 1863, when he 
was taken ill. He was cared for during a part of his 
sickness at the home of General Alcorn. Upon his recov- 
ery, finding it impossible to rejoin his regiment, he 
reported to General Holmes, of the Trans-Mississippi 
department, and was detailed as pilot, with the rank of 
captain, on his father’s steamboat, then plying the 
Arkansas river, and he was so occupied until it was 
necessary to burn the boat, at the time of the capture of 
Little Rock. As General Holmes had ordered that all 
soldiers in his department belonging to eastern com- 
mands should remain in the West, he joined Company G, 
Charles Carton’s regiment, Arkansas cavalry, of Slemon’s 
brigade, Cabell’s division, with the rank of first lieuten- 
ant. During a skirmish in Arkansas with this command 
he was severely wounded and left on the field for dead, 
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but recovered and rode into Missouri with Sterling 
Price in the fall of 1864, taking part in the battles near 
St. Louis, and at Jefferson City, Boonville, Independ- 
ence, Fort Scott, Mine Creek and Newtonia. His com- 
pany, which had entered Missouri with fifty-two men, 
came out with nine, and Lieutenant Loudon was ordered 
to go within the Federal lines to recruit his command. 
While thus engaged he was captured near Dunn Island, 
Ark., and imprisoned at Pine Bluff and Little Rock. 
While in prison he was selected to be shot in retaliation 
for the reported killing of a Federal officer, but the report 
proved to be false, much tohisrelief. Lieutenant Loudon 
is a native of Kentucky, born at Covington January 3, 
1846, one of three sons (all Confederate soldiers) of John 
Loudon, a native of Loudoun county, Va., and a river 
steamboat captain, who married Miriam Trowbridge, 
whose father, David Trowbridge, lived to the age of one 
hundred and one years. The mother of Captain Loudon 
was Mary Boyd, a sister of the surgeon-general of General 
Harrison’s army at the battle of Tippecanoe. Lieutenant 
Loudon has given his attention since the war to agricul- 
tural interests in Arkansas and the real estate business. 
By his marriage, in 1870, to Virginia Lewis Shanks, he 
has one son, Lewis S. Loudon, an attorney at Memphis. 


Cornelius Evarts Lucky, of Knoxville, distinguished 
in the profession of law, is a veteran of the Sixtieth Ten- 
nessee infantry, of John C. Vaughn’s gallant brigade. 
He was born in 1841 at Jonesboro, Tenn., and was a 
student in Emory and Henry college, Virginia, when 
Tennessee severed her connection with the United States 
and became a part of the Confederacy. He and another 
young patriot organized a company in Washington county 
in August, 1862, which became Company K of the Six- 
tieth regiment, and upon the organization he was elected 
orderly sergeant. When the regiment was mustered in, 
in October, 1862, he was appointed quartermaster-ser- 
geant, the capacity in which he served thereafter. The 
Sixtieth was ordered to Vicksburg, in the following win- 
ter, and served gallantly as a part of Vaughn’s brigade 
at the battle of Chickasaw Bayou, and during the cam- 
paign against Grant and the defense of Vicksburg. After 
the surrender Sergeant Lucky was on parole until July 1, 
1864, when the regiment went into service again, as 
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mounted infantry, and was assigned to east Tennessee 
and southwest Virginia. There he was on duty during 
the remainder of the war. On being paroled at Nash- 
ville in the spring of 1865, he made his home at Knox- 
ville and entered upon the study of law. He was 
graduated at Hamilton college, N. Y., in 1869, and 
began the practice of the profession in 1871. 


Horace Harmon Lurton, of Nashville, circuit judge of 
the Sixth judicial circuit of the United States, is a native 
of Kentucky and aveteran of Morgan’s cavalry. He 
was born in Campbell county, Ky., in 1844. About 
seventeen years later, when accompanying his parents in 
their removal to Clarksville, Tenn., he stopped at Bow- 
ling Green, and enlisted in the Fifth regiment Tennessee 
infantry, subsequently known as the Thirty-fifth. He 
was at once appointed sergeant-major of this regiment 
and remained on duty with it until early in 1862, when 
he was honorably discharged on account of physical dis- 
ability. But, three weeks later, in view of the threat- 
ened movements of the Federal armies, he went to Fort 
Donelson with the Second Kentucky infantry, and after 
taking part in the battle there, was surrendered in the 
capitulation of General Buckner. The result of this was 
imprisonment at Camp Chase, Ohio, but in April follow- 
ing he managed to make his escape by going out of the 
prison camp with some workmen, in disguise, and he lost 
no time in finding his way to Clarksville, the new home 
of hisfamily. Immediately afterward he re-enlisted as a 
private in Company G, Third Kentucky cavalry, of Gen- 
eral Morgan’s command, with the romantic and daring 
career of which he was identified until, about the close of 
the famous ride through Indiana and Ohio, he and many 
of his gallant comrades were captured near Buffington’s 
Island, on the Ohio river, July 19, 1863. This ended the 
military service of the young Kentuckian, for, after lying 
at the hospital at Covington for two months, sick with 
pneumonia, he was confined at Camp Chase until Febru- 
ary, 1865, and then released on sick parole, on account 
of his serious debility. After he had recovered from the 
effects of arduous service and the hardships of prison life 
he entered upon the study of law, and was graduated at 
Cumberland university in 1867. He practiced his pro- 
fession at Clarksville as a partner of Col. James E. Bailey, 
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afterward United States senator, until 1872-76, when he 
held the office of chancellor of the Sixth division of the 
State, and then resumed his practice. He was elected a 
justice of the supreme court of Tennessee in 1876, and 
held that exalted office with honor, in January, 1893, 
becoming chief justice. In April following he was 
appointed by President Cleveland to his present position 
as judge in the Sixth United States circuit, embracing 
the States of Michigan, Ohio, Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Captain James C. Luttrell, of Knoxville, a gallant 
artillery and staff officer of the army of Tennessee, was 
born at Knoxville in 1841. In 1861 he left his studies as 
a member of the junior class in the university of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hill, to engage in business pursuits 
at Nashville, but at the beginning of the war abandoned 
that occupation to enter the State service. The Rhett 
battery was organized at Knoxville soon afterward, and 
he was elected its first lieutenant, in which capacity he 
served in the Kentucky campaign, under Gen. Kirby 
Smith, participating in the battle at Richmond. After 
the return from Kentucky he was promoted to captain 
and within thirty days was given a battery of two guns, 
in command of which, and as aide-de-camp on the staff 
of Col. H. M. Ashby, commanding a brigade of Wheeler’s 
cavalry, he served during the remainderof the war. He 
took part in the battles of Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
Ringgold, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, 
Atlanta, Jonesboro, and many other engagements, includ- 
ing those of General Wheeler’s raids in Tennessee and 
Georgia, the defeat of Stoneman’s raid and the capture 
of that general, all of Wheeler’s gallant operations 
against Sherman during the march to Savannah, and 
through the Carolinas, fighting his last battle at Benton- 
ville, N. C. He was wounded in the head at Chicka- 
mauga, and in June, 1863, during Sanders’ raid in east 
Tennessee, was captured at Lenoir, but soon afterward 
paroled. Atthe close of this extended and gallant ser- 
vice, which is barely touched upon in this notice, Captain 
Luttrell made his home at New York for five years, and 
then returned to Knoxville, where he engaged in business, 
as a hardware merchant, with his brother, S. B. Luttrell. 
He has been successful in business and is highly regarded 
by his fellow citizens, as was evidenced by his election 
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three times as mayor of the city, though an uncompromis- 
ing Democrat in politics. He has also served several 
terms as alderman. Captain Luttrell is a trustee of the 
Confederate Soldiers’ Home for Tennessee, located at 
‘“The Hermitage Farm.’’ 


Captain David Lynch, of Winchester, a faithful officer 
of the Forty-first regiment Tennessee infantry, Maney’s 
brigade, Cheatham’s division, army of Tennessee, was 
born in Franklin county, March 19, 1840. He enlisted 
as a private in Company I, in the fall of 1861, was 
appointed orderly sergeant at the organization of the 
regiment, at the reorganization elected first lieutenant, 
and promoted to captain after the battle of Jonesboro. 
His first battle was at Fort Donelson, and after the sur- 
render there he was a prisoner at Camp Morton, Ind., 
until sent to Vicksburg for exchange in August, 1862. 
The regiment was then reorganized and assigned to Gen. 
John Gregg’s brigade, with which Lieutenant Lynch 
fought at Chickasaw Bayou, defeating Sherman; at Port 
Hudson, when Admiral Farragut attempted to pass the 
batteries and Admiral Dewey’s boat was sunk; in the 
splendid battle of his brigade against a Federal division 
at Raymond, Miss. ; marched, with Johnson against Grant 
. at Vicksburg, and was besieged by Sherman at Jackson. 
Subsequently he was ordered to report to General Pillow 
and was put on scouting duty about Aberdeen, Miss., 
about seven months, after which he rejoined his regiment 
at Dalton, and participated in all its service during the 
campaign from Dalton to Atlanta, siege of Atlanta, and 
battle of Jonesboro. After Sherman evacuated Atianta 
he was sent there as assistant provost marshal, and con- 
tinued in that city until the surrender. He was several 
times slightly wounded, but never disabled. After the 
war he engaged in farming in Texas until 1885, when 
he returned to his native county, and in 1888 was 
appointed clerk and master of chancery, a position he 
still occupies. His oldest son, John H. Lynch, is a mer- 
chant, and other sons, J. J., Felix D., and Walter D., are. 
lawyers at Winchester. 


James A. Lyons, an eminent clergyman of the Methodist 
Episcopal church South, is a Confederate veteran of 
the Nineteenth regiment, Tennessee infantry, and 
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warmly interested in the present organization of his com- 
rades, being a charter member and formerly chaplain of 
the Fred Ault bivouac, Knoxville; the J. G. C. Key camp, 
Gonzales, Texas; and John A. Rowan camp, Sweetwater, 
Tenn. Mr. Lyons was born at Knoxville, Tenn., in 1845, 
and entered the Confederate service at Shelbyville, in 
May, 1863, as a private in Company E of the Nineteenth, 
then commanded by Col. F. M. Walker, in Strahl’s bri- 
gade of Cheatham’s division, army of Tennessee. He 
served in the Tullahoma campaign, which resulted in the 
retreat to Chattanooga, at the battles of Chickamauga 
and Missionary Ridge, which followed Rosecrans’ effort 
to dislodge Bragg from Chattanooga, and in the cam- 
paigns of 1864 participated in the battles of Dalton, 
Resaca, Adairsville, Calhoun, Kenesaw Mountain, New 
Hope Church, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta (July 22nd), 

onesboro, Lovejoy’s Station, Decatur (Ala.), Spring 
Hill, Franklin, Nashville, and the rear guard fighting of 
Hood’s retreat. Atthe battle of Atlanta he was severely 
wounded, and in consequence was in hospital at Macon 
for one month. His final service was rendered with the 
army in North Carolina, and he was included in the sur- 
render at Greensboro by General Johnston. Subse- 
quently he studied at the university at Knoxville two 
years, and served six years as instructor in the Tennessee 
school for the deaf and dumb, meanwhile pursuing studies 
for the ministry. He joined the Holston conference in 
1875, and his first assignment was to Mossy Creek, for 
eighteen months. During the following year and a half 
he was assistant editor of the Holston Methodist, pub- 
lished at Knoxville, and this was succeeded by pastoral 
work at Athens. He was then for three years in Sunday- 
school work, as secretary in that department for the 
Holston conference, holding Sunday-school conferences 
throughout eastern Tennessee, western North Carolina, 
and southwest Virginia, and published a work of five 
hundred pages. entitled ‘‘The Sunday-school and Its 
Methods.’’ Subsequently he served six months as pastor 
at Jonesboro, for six years was assistant editor at Nash- 
ville of the Sunday-school publications of the church, and 
then was pastor of the Centenary church at Knoxville 
until, on account of the failing health of a member of his 
family, he was transferred to the pastorate of the church 
at Gonzales, Texas. In 1892 he returned to Holston con- 
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ference, and after serving four years as pastor at Cleve- 
land and Sweetwater, was appointed presiding elder of 
the Cleveland district. Since the fall of 1898 he has 
served as conference missionary secretary and editor of 
the Midland Methodist, the organ of the Holston and Ten- 
nessee conferences. He is now pastor of the church at 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Barney McCabe, of Nashville, a native of Ireland who 
made an honorable record in the Confederate States 
service, was born in County Donegal in 1833, and came 
to America in 1852. His residence at Nashville began 
in 1853, and it was at that city, in April, 1861, that he 
enlisted as a private and was made orderly sergeant of 
Company B, Tenth regiment Tennessee infantry, a gal- 
lant command distinctively Irish, and commanded by 
Col. A. Heiman. In their first fight, at Fort Henry, 
they won from General Tilghman the enthusiastic men- 
tion: ‘‘I place them second to no regiment I have seen 
in the army.’’ With the other regiments of Heiman’s 
brigade they received the first attack of the enemy at 
Fort Donelson, and fought gallantly until the fort was 
surrendered. With his comrades Sergeant McCabe was 
held as a prisoner at Camp Douglas, Chicago, until his 
exchange at Vicksburg. In September, 1862, the regi- 
ment was reorganized at Clinton, Miss., and McCabe 
was appointed quartermaster sergeant, the capacity in 
which he served during the remainder of the war. 
With Gen. John Gregg’s brigade he served at Port Hud- 
son, La., at the battle of Raymond (where he was hit 
in the forehead by a spent ball), and at Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, Dalton, Resaca, New Hope Church, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, the battles around 
Atlanta, and Jonesboro. When the army under General 
Hood crossed the Tennessee river, in November follow- 
ing, he was sent back to Butler county, Miss., in charge 
of wagons, stock, etc., and remained there until the return 
of the army from Tennessee. Thence he accompanied his 
comrades to the Carolinas in 1865, and at Hamburg, 
S. C., was put in charge of the ‘‘galvanized Yankee’”’ pris- 
oners until the close of hostilities. Since the war he has 
resided at Nashville, where for many years he has been 
the proprietor of McCabe’s hotel, a popular and prosper- 
ous establishment. 
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Captain James R. McCallum, of Knoxville, a veteran 
of the Sixty-third regiment Tennessee infantry, Johnson's 
brigade, was born in Knox county, Tenn., in 1839, and 
entered the Confederate service in May, 1862, as first 
lieutenant of Company D, Sixty-third regiment. He 
fought in Gracie’s brigade of Preston’s division at Chick- 
amauga, andin May, 1864, under Gen. Bushrod Johnson, 
was in battle at Walthall Junction, Drewry’s Bluff and 
the Howlett house, defending Petersburg and the Con- 
federate capital from the threatening advance of the Fed- 
eral army under Butler. About the middle of June, 
Petersburg was assailed by Grant’s army, and in the 
battle of the 17th, Captain McCallum was captured. He 
was a prisoner of war exactly one year, during the 
greater part of the time at Fort Delaware, and was one 
of the six hundred Confederate officers put under fire of 
the Confederate guns at Morris island, S. C. 


Captain Hugh Lawson McClung, who is tenderly 
remembered as the first to fall in battle of the young men 
of Knoxville who consecrated their lives to Southern 
independence, was born at that city in 1840, and at the 
time the State was called to arms was connected with the 
wholesale house of Cowan, McClung & Co. Early in 
the summer of 1861, he and Richard Saffold organized 
a company of seventy men in Knox county, of which he 
was elected captain and Saffold first lieutenant. This 
was assigned to the Twenty-sixth infantry, Col. John M. 
Lillard, and ordered on duty in Kentucky under Gen. 
A. S. Johnston. The regiment fought at Fort Donelson, 
February 15, 1862, under the brigade command of Gen- 
eral Baldwin, of Mississippi, and lost ninety-six killed 
and wounded out of four hundredengaged. ‘‘The enemy 
were driven back by us,’’ Colonel Lillard afterward 
reported, “‘their right wing being driven on their center 
and left, making repeated stands, and being repeatedly 
routed, in which this regiment (Twenty-sixth) captured 
two brass cannon, two flags, the instruments of a band, and 
several prisoners.’’ ‘‘ Both officers and men,’’ said General 
Baldwin, ‘‘behaved with great coolness and gallantry.”’ 
Amid such surroundings of heroism, among the bravest of 
the brave, young Captain McClung gave up his life. His 
body was brought back to Knoxville for interment, by a 
member of his company, a mere boy, by the name of 
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Callaway, after the capitulation of Fort Donelson. A 
surviving brother of this Confederate martyr is C. J. 
McClung, of Cowan, McClung & Co., one of the promi- 
nent business men of Knoxville. 


Major Elijah E. McCroskey, of Knoxville, a gallant 
Confederate officer who has served his city acceptably dur- 
ing the past eleven years as president of the board of educa- 
tion, was born in Sevier county, Tenn., in 1838. In 1857, 
after his graduation at the Carson-Newman college, 
Mossy Creek, Tenn., he removed to Montgomery, Ala., 
where he was engaged in business and privileged to wit- 
ness the important civil and military events of the winter 
of 1860-61 at the cradle of the Confederacy. In April, 
1861, he enlisted as a private in the infantry of Hilliard’s 
legion, and three months later was elected adjutant 
of the Fifty-third regiment Alabama cavalry, com- 
manded by Col. John T. Morgan, afterward brigadier- 
general, and now the distinguished senator from Ala- 
bama. He was for two years in active service with that 
regiment, participating in the ‘‘Yellow Leaf’’ campaign 
in north Alabama, resulting in the capture of Streight’s 
expedition by General Forrest, and in operations against 
Rousseau’s raid during the Chickamauga campaign, 
commanding his regiment in a skirmish near Talladega. 
On October 7, 1863, in a skirmish at Lavergne, Tenn., 
he had the misfortune to be shot through the right leg, a 
wound which incapacitated him for field duty for about 
six months. Early in 1864 he was promoted to major 
and assigned to post duty at Mobile, where he remained 
about ten months. During this period he organized an 
infantry battalion of eight hundred men, with which, in 
February, 1865, he moved up the river to Selma, to assist 
in repelling the raid of Gen. James H. Wilson. It 
appearing that Wilson was moving toward Montgomery, 
he was sent there, and under the command of Gen. Abe 
Buford, fortified the city with cotton bales, and remained 
two weeks in expectation of attack. They were next 
ordered to Opelika, where they were reorganized. Again 
put in motion to meet Wilson, they reached Columbus, 
Ga., Sunday morning, April 16, 1865, and threw up forti- 
fications at Girard, on the Alabama side of the Chatta- 
hoochee river. In the evening this position was attacked 
with great vigor by superior Federal forces, and in the 
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fourth charge McCroskey’s command was ridden over, 
but nevertheless they managed to escape capture. When 
they learned of the general surrender, the command was 
disbanded without parole, and Major McCroskey walked 
to Montgomery, where he remained about a year. He 
then returned to Knoxville, where he is now engaged in 
coal mining. He is an influential citizen and has served 
two terms in the office of alderman. 


Captain James Thomas McCutchen, of Jackson, Tenn., 
is a native of Carroll county, born in 1833. Previous to 
the war of the Confederacy he was engaged in mining in 
California, but all interests in that region he sacrificed in 
order that he might serve the South in her hour of need. 
On his way back from California, on reaching San 
Antonio, Tex., he organized a company, composed prin- 
cipally of men who had returned from California, Ari- 
zona, and New Mexico, to defend their homes, and of 
this he was elected captain. His command was attached 
to Colonel Baird’s Fourth regiment, of the Arizona bri- 
gade, and served under General Bankhead, and later 
under General Cooper in Arkansas, and Gen. Jo Shelby, 
in Missouri. Captain McCutchen participated in most of 
the important battles of the Trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment, and was wounded in an engagement near Browns- 
ville, Tex. At the close of the war he associated his for- 
tunes with those of the gallant Shelby, and followed him 
to Mexico. Returning to Tennessee late in the fall of 
1865, he settled at Jackson, where he yet resides. He is 
a member of the staffs of Gen. J. B. Gordon and Maj.- 
Gen. A. J. Vaughan, in the national and State organiza- 
tions of the United Confederate veterans. 


James C. McDavitt, of Memphis, a survivor of Bank- 
head’s battery and vice-president of the Confederate his- 
torical association, of that city, was born in Shelby 
county, Ky., November 25, 1834. His father was Dr. 
George McDavitt, a native and leading physician of the 
same county, who was the son of Gen. James McDavitt, 
captain of a Kentucky rifle company in the war of 1812, 
and afterward general of militia. The latter was born in 
Charleston, S. C., in 1769, son of James McDavitt, who 
came to Charleston from Scotland in 1760. The mother 
of James C. McDavitt was Linnie Nowlin, a native of 
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Kentucky, daughter of Nelson Nowlin, a North Carolinian 
of Huguenot descent. Mr. McDavitt was reared upon 
the home farm, educated at Richmond, Ind., and Asbury 
university, Indiana, and prepared for the bar, to which 
he was admitted in 1856. Beginning in 1857 he practiced 
at Memphis until May 4, 1861, when he volunteered as a 
private in Bankhead’s light artillery. Of this battery he 
was promoted to second lieutenant a few weeks later, 
and to senior first lieutenant in November, 1861. In the 
spring of 1862 his battery participated in the fighting 
at New Madrid, Mo., and Island No. ro, and rendered 
valuable service at the battle of Shiloh, where it suffered 
severely, losing thirty horses, and two men killed and 
twelve wounded. After two hours’ fighting on the first 
day, but two of the six guns in the battery were available, 
and on the second day the battery was reduced to one 
available gun on account of the losses of horses and men. 
Lieutenant McDavitt was in command during most of 
the battle, and though exposed to heavy fire, escaped 
with a slight wound in the head, and the loss of two 
horses shot under him. On the first day of this memor- 
able conflict, just after the first fierce onset, when Lieu- 
tenant McDavitt was preparing his battery for the next 
encounter, Gen. Leonidas Polk, the gallant bishop-gen- 
eral, rode up and ordered him to open fire upon some 
breastworks of cotton or hay bales, which the enemy had 
hastily constructed. The battery soon had these works 
ablaze, but not without provoking a brisk fire of canister 
from the enemy, at a distance of about three hundred 
yards. The shot tore through the trees like a hurricane, 
but General Polk, calm and undaunted, sat-upon his horse 
in an exposed position, watching to see that the enemy’s 
works were completely fired, and disregarding Lieuten- 
ant McDavitt’s entreaties that he retire to a place of 
safety. When satisfied that Bankhead’s battery had done 
its work, he turned away with the remark, ‘‘That’s all 
right. Well done. You remain now where you are, and I 
shall move around in your front,’’ a movement he immedi- 
ately put in execution with as much coolness as if he 
were on a camp-meeting ground rather than on the field 
of one of the fiercest battles of the war. A month later 
Lieutenant McDavitt was transferred to the ordnance 
department, under Colonel Rutledge, and in the fall of 
1862 he was ordered to Mobile, where he was instructor 
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of artillery, on the staff of General Maury; in the sum- 
mer of 1863 was in command of the floating ironclad bat- 
tery in Mobile bay, and subsequently commanded Bat- 
tery McIntosh. Recalled to the army under General Polk, 
in June, 1864, he reported the day that General Polk was 
killed on Pine Mountain, Ga., and served as adjutant and 
inspector of artillery under Generals Loring and Stewart, 
corps commanders, during the subsequent arduous cam- 
paign, until after the battles around Atlanta. On August 
1st, he, with the chief of artillery, was ordered to Mobile, 
then in danger. He reached that city the day that Farra- 
gut passed the forts, served as inspector and instructor of 
artillery under Lieut.-Col. P. J. Quattlebaum during the 
siege of Mobile, and was surrendered with Quattlebaum’s 
command at Meridian. Thus ended his faithful service 
for the Confederacy. Of the officers of Bankhead’s bat- 
tery who were at Shiloh, there are only two other surviv- 
ors, Capt. Jo Phillips, of Nashville, and Dr. William M. 
Polk, son of General Polk, and a distinguished physician 
of New York. On his return to Memphis, Lieutenant 
McDavitt became a member of the law firm of Estes, 
Jackson & McDavitt, his partners being the late B. M. 
Estes, and Howell E. Jackson, late justice of the United 
States supreme court. Since the dissolution of that asso- 
ciation he has been engaged in real estate law practice, 
and is the head of the Memphis and Shelby county 
abstract company. He was one of the incorporators of 
the Confederate historical association. By his marriage 
to Flora R. Dobyns, in 1866, he has a daughter, Martha 
C., wife of William E. Hoshall, of Memphis. 


James Sevier McDonough, M. D., of Knoxville, for- 
merly of the medical department of the Confederate 
States army, was born in Knox county, in 1830, was 
educated academically at Ewing and Jefferson college, 
Blount county, Tenn., and graduated in medicine at the 
Atlanta medical college, in 1860. He began the practice 
of his profession at Concord, Tenn., but in the spring of 
1862 abandoned his civil duties to become a contract 
assistant surgeon in the Confederate service at the Frank 
Ramsey hospital, Loudon, Tenn., and at the University 
hospital, Knoxville. He was thus engaged until October, 
1862, when he was commissioned as surgeon of the Sixty- 
third regiment Tennessee infantry, whose gallant 
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record he fully shared until the close of the war. He 
was under fire in line of duty at Chickamauga, Chatta- 
nooga, Fort Sanders (Knoxville), Bean’s Station, Port 
Walthall Junction, Va., Drewry’s Bluff, and Petersburg 
(during the entire siege), and in the battles of the final 
march of the army of Northern Virginia. After he was 
paroled at Appomattox, Major McDonough, taking the 
horse which remained available by the terms of capitula- 
tion, rode to Greeneville, and thence came by rail to 
Knoxville. He resumed the medical practice at White 
Station, near Memphis, continued it successfully in 
Loudon county, at Rockwood and Sweetwater. Tenn., 
and in 1875 made his permanent home at Knoxville. 
Since 1893 he has served as examining surgeon of the . 
pension board at that city. He holds high rank in his 
profession, and has a warm place in the hearts of the 
survivors of his old regiment. 


John Hugh McDowell, of Union City, was born near 
Trenton, Tenn., December 12, 1844, son of John Davis 
McDowell, who, coming from North Carolina in 1832, 
was one of the pioneer settlers of Gibson county. The 
family is descended from the Covenanters of Scotland, 
and was planted in America before the war of the Revo- 
lution. John McDowell, a native of Pennsylvania, 
where his parents settled in 1729, removed to Mecklen- 
berg county, N.C., and here he enlisted as a private in the 
Revolutionary war, and received three wounds at the 
battle of Camden, S.C. Though left on the field for 
dead, he survived the war fifteen years. His grandson, 
the father of the subject of this sketch, married Nancy 
Hunter Irwin, granddaughter of Gen. Robert Irwin, 
also a native of Pennsylvania, who was a signer and 
leader in the formulation of the Mecklenburg declaration 
of independence, May zoth, 1775, and a member of the 
first provincial congress; served through the war of the 
Revolution in command of a regiment, and afterward 
was for many years a legislator. It is appropriate thus 
to allude to the ancestors of a Confederate soldier, in 
illustration of the fact that the people who fought under 
the flag of the Confederacy were of stock distinctly 
American, and bred in traditions of patriotic devotion. 
John Hugh McDowell, in his seventeenth year, left his 
school studies, and enlisted May ro, 1861, asa private 
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in Company H, Russell’s Twelfth Tennessee infantry. 
He was in battle, under General Cheatham, at Belmont, 
Mo., and took part in the two days’ fight at Shiloh, where 
his captain, B. H. Sandeford, and several other com- 
rades, were killed. After the evacuation of Corinth, he 
was transferred to Capt. W. W. McDowell’s company 
of Col. J. G. Ballentine’s regiment, a gallant command, 
with which he was identified during the remainder of the 
war, as sergeant of his company. He participated in 
the battles of Iuka and Corinth, and was in the night 
attack on Holly Springs, a brilliant affair which caused 
General Grant to abandon his first campaign against 
Vicksburg. Inthe combat at Holly Springs Ballentine’s 
regiment attempted to cut off the escape of the Second 
Illinois cavalry, which made a gallant fight. Two of the 
Federal troopers essayed to cut out Captain McDowell 
from his company, and one of them rode desperately 
through the Confederate line, slashing right and left 
with his saber, and fell with six bullets in his body. 
His Sharp’s rifle was given to Sergeant McDowell, who 
carried it through the war and still treasures it. His 
next battle, with Van Dorn’s cavalry, was Thompson’s 
Station, Tenn., March, 1863, after which, while he was 
scouting over the country toward Franklin, he was 
informed that a Wisconsin captain and thirteen privates, 
who had escaped from the battle, were in hiding in a 
brick house. Boldly riding up to the door, alone, he 
demanded their surrender, which was complied with, and 
he marched them back to headquarters. After the death 
of General Van Dorn, McDowell’s company was trans- 
ferred to General Bell*s escort, Jackson’s division, For- 
rest’s cavalry corps, with which he served until the 
surrender at Gainesville, Ala., May 12, 1865, which was 
hardly more than a disbandment, no Federal troops 
being in their front. His diary shows that he wasa 
participant in about forty engagements, including those 
of the retreat from before Vicksburg to Meridian, the 
Hundred Days’ campaign in Georgia, and Hood’s cam- 
paign in Tennessee. As soon as he reached his home 
he bravely set to work in the cotton field, and after his 
marriage, in November, 1865, to Mary Emma Rebecca 
Sandeford, engaged in cotton planting in the Mississippi 
river bottoms until 1876, when he made his home near 
Union City, Tenn., where he now resides. In 1882 he 
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was elected to the lower house of the State assembly, and 
in 1884 and 1886 to the senate. He introduced and 
secured the submission to the people of a prohibition 
amendment to the constitution, which at the polls re- 
ceived 117,000 votes. Subsequently he was editor for 
six years of a farmer’s paper, The Toiler, published at 
Nashville, and was twice president of the Farmer’s 
Alliance. In 1892-96 he supported the People’s party, 
edited its State official organ, presiding over its State 
committee, and acting as sergeant-at-arms at the St. 
Louis national convention of 1896, which nominated 
Bryan. After the nomination of Mr. Bryan he returned 
to the Democratic party. He is active in the work of the 
United Confederate veterans, was a member of Cheat- 
ham bivouac, Nashville, and has been commander of 
McDonald camp, Union City. 


Evander L. Macgowan, of Memphis, is a native of 
Tennessee, son of Thomas Macgowan, a planter, born in 
Virginia, son of the Rev. Ebenezer Macgowan, a Metho- 
dist clergyman who came to America from London in 
1783, and settled in Virginia. The father of the latter 
was the Rev. John Macgowan, a Scotchman who was a 
clergyman at London and an author of considerable 
note. The wife of Thomas Macgowan was Martha Jones 
Locke, whose father was a native of North Carolina and a 
descendant of the family of John Locke, the celebrated 
English philosopher. Two of her brothers fought at 
New Orleans under General Jackson. Evander L. Mac- 
gowan was born in Rutherford county, August 22, 1835, 
was brought to Shelby county by his parentsin 1836, 
received a collegiate education, and at the beginning of 
the war in 1861 was temporarily in Tunica county, Miss., 
farming with his elder and only brother, David. The 
latter enlisted at once, but Evander remained in care of 
his father’s plantations until the summer of 1862, when 
he volunteered in Company A, Seventh Tennessee cav- 
alry, Col. W. H. Jackson. As a private he served with 
this command until the surrender at Gainesville, Ala., 
participating in all the fighting of his company, fortu- 
nately never being off duty on account of wounds or 
sickness, and never missing a roll call. Among the 
engagements in which he took part were Britton’s Lane, 
Corinth and Holly Springs in 1862, the constant fighting 
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from Dalton to Atlanta and about that city, the battles 
of Spring Hill, Franklin and Nashville, and the other 
cavalry engagements of Hood’s Tennessee campaign. 
After the close of hostilities he was engaged in farming 
until 1878, when he was elected sheriff of Shelby county, 
and after holding that office one term he was county 
trustee twoyears. From 1882 to 1892 he was in business 
as a merchant, and he is now secretary and treasurer of 
an important manufacturing establishment. In 1856 he 
was married to Mary J., daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Reuben Burrow, who had five sons and three sons-in-law 
in the Confederate service, four of whom were killed. 
By this marriage he has seven sons and three daughters. 


Major Calvin B. McGuire, M. D., senior surgeon of 
Archer’s brigade, army of Northern Virginia, is a native 
of Lincoln county, Tenn., born in 1831. He was gradu- 
ated in medicine at the university of Nashville, in 1856, 
and subsequently was engaged in the practice until his 
enlistment, May 1, 1861, as a private in Company K, 
Colonel Turney’s First regiment Tennessee infantry, 
which he accompanied at once to Virginia, serving with 
General Johnston at Winchester, and participating in the 
first battle of Manassas. With promotion to second 
lieutenant, he served on the Virginia peninsula, and as 
acting assistant surgeon was on field duty during the 
battle of Seven Pines and the Seven Days’ battles around 
Richmond. He was then commissioned as surgeon, the 
capacity in which he served during the remainder of the 
war, sharing fully the honorable record of his regiment 
and the Tennessee brigade at Harper’s Ferry, Sharps- 
burg, Shepherdstown, Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, 
the defense of Richmond and Petersburg and the Appo- 
mattox campaign. After the battle of Chancellorsville 
he was senior surgeon of the brigade, and in that rank 
was surrendered April 9, 1865. Six of his brothers were 
also Confederate soldiers, one of whom (Cornelius) was 
killed at Fredericksburg, and another was wounded on 
the Petersburg lines. On his return home Doctor Mc- 
Guire continued his practice as a physician, and in 1871 
removed to Fayetteville, where he now resides, having 
retired from professional duties in 1885. He is a director 
of the Elk national bank, and a stockholder in the First 
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national bank of his city, of which he was formerly 
president. In January, 1863, coming home from 
Fredericksburg, Va., for that purpose, Doctor McGuire 
was married to Lizzie P. Green, and they have three chil- 
dren: Jennie, wife of Adj.-Gen. H.C. Lamb, Frank F., 
and Myra. 


Eli Bass McHenry, of Memphis, a veteran of the 
Trans-Mississippi army, was born at Jefferson City, Mo., 
April 15, 1840, son of James Bennett McHenry, a native 
of Kentucky. For three or four years before the war he 
was a member of the Governor’s Guards. His first duty 
after the Federal occupation of Missouri was guarding 
military stores, and when the State government. was 
transferred to Kansas City he accompanied those citizens 
who followed, and later rendezvoused with the State 
troops in southwest Missouri and joined an independent 
company of cavalry. Soon afterward he was appointed 
adjutant of Col. J. T. Cearnal’s regiment of cavalry. 
With the State troops he took part in the battles of Car- 
thage, Wilson’s Creek, and Pea Ridge, where he was 
slightly wounded. He was mustered into the Confeder- 
ate service as a private in Col. R. C. Wood’s Tenth 
Missouri cavalry, of which he became adjutant in 1864. 
He was engaged in the Mississippi campaign with Gen- 
eral Price, Shelby’s raid in Missouri in 1863, the Camden 
campaign in Arkansas, and Price’s raid in Missouri in 
the fall of 1864. After the surrender, in June, 1865, he 
returned home to find anti-Confederate sentiment pre- 
dominant and promptly removed to Memphis, upon being 
warned to leave his native city. At Memphis he served 
fifteen years as deputy clerk of the chancery court, prac- 
ticed law from 1882 to 1898, with the exception of six 
years as clerk and master of chancery, and since Janu- 
ary, 1898, has been cashier of the Memphis national bank. 
He held the rank of major on the staff of the late Gen. 
A. J. Vaughan, major-general commanding the division 
of Tennessee, United Confederate veterans. 


Captain William L. McLean, of Memphis, was a Con- 
federate soldier, who, by faithful service and long experi- 
ence as a prisoner of war, gained a right to honored 
remembrance. He was born in Shelby county, Tenn., 
October 4, 1842, son of Col. Charles D. McLean, a native 
Tenn. 49 
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of Albemarle county, Va., and his wife, Jane Elizabeth 
Love, of Breckinridge county, Ky. Colonel McLean, a 
soldier of the war of 1812, and a journalist by profession, 
who settled in Shelby county, Tenn., in 1831, was the son 
of Dr. Lachlan McLean, of Scotland, a surgeon of 
the British army, who married Sarah Gabourelle, daugh- 
ter of a French nobleman, and after residing for a time 
in Virginia removed to Nashville and became prominent 
among the physicians of the capital. His father, Donald 
McLean, commanded the McLean clan at the battle of 
Culloden. Captain McLean was educated at the Wes- 
leyan school, Florence, Ala., until the period of secession 
‘of the States, when he returned home, and on March 1, 
1861, went to Pensacola to join General Chalmers’ regi- 
ment, the Fifteenth Mississippi. Finding that full, he 
came back to Memphis and was much disappointed to 
learn that the first Tennessee regiments were also made 
up. But the Twelfth Arkansas, Col. E. W. Gantt, was 
then encamped near his father’s home, and being afflicted 
with measles, was greatly indebted to the ladies’ aid 
society, of which Mrs. McLean was president, so that 
young McLean was promised the first vacancy that 
Gantt had to fill. Joining the Arkansas regiment soon 
afterward at New Madrid, as a private in Company B, 
he was recommended to Capt. E. H. Cummings, of 
Beauregard’s staff, for the signal service, and was 
appointed lance sergeant in that line of duty. He was 
on duty at Corinth and Tupelo, and in August, 1862, was 
appointed first lieutenant of Company B, Twelfth battalion 
Arkansas sharpshooters, composed of picked men of 
Cabell’s brigade, Maury’s division, Price’s corps. In 
October following he was promoted to captain in the 
signal corps and assigned to General Maury’s staff, but 
subsequently was put in command of his company of the 
sharpshooter battalion. He had been on duty during the 
battles of Corinth and Iuka, and the defense of Vicksburg 
against Sherman, and now took part in the campaign of 
1863 against Grant, until, on May 17th, with his company 
reduced to seven men, he was hemmed in by the enemy 
and compelled to surrender at the Big Black bridge. He 
was a prisoner of war at Johnson’s island from June 5, 
1863, to February 24, 1865, and was paroled at Richmond, 
Va., March 1, 1865. He walked almost the entire dis- 
tance from Opelika, Ala., to Memphis, on his journey 
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home. Since then he has been engaged chiefly as a trav- 
eling salesman, and under all circumstances has been one 
of the most faithful among the Confederate survivors in 
Memphis. Heis a member of the Confederate historical 
association and of Company A, Confederate veterans, of 
the national guard of Tennessee. By his marriage, in 
1866, to Helen Donelson, who died in 1881, he has four 
children living. 


William H. McLemore, a prominent citizen of Tulla- 
homa, who made a worthy record in the Confederate 
artillery service, was born in Lincoln county, Tenn., in 
1843, son of Sterling Jackson McLemore, who for thirty 
years was a merchant of Tullahama, and active in politics 
as a Whig before the war and as a Democrat afterward. 
Young McLemore enlisted in the spring of 1861 as a pri- 
vate in Company A, First regiment Tennessee artillery, 
and served with that command until the reorganization 
of the army in 1862, when he re-enlisted in McClung’s 
battery. He participated in the battle of Fishing Creek, 
under General Zollicoffer; was stationed at Nashville 
until after the fall of Fort Donelson; took part in the two 
days’ battle of Shiloh; going to Vicksburg with General 
Breckinridge, was one of the volunteers for naval service 
on the river during the attack of the Federal fleet in 
1862; then fought at the battle of Baton Rouge, under 
Breckinridge, and returned to Tennessee with that gen- 
eral’s command during the Kentucky campaign. During 
the winter of 1862-3 he was on post duty at Knoxville, in 
the following spring engaged in the fortification of Til- 
ton, Ga., and remained there some time on post duty, 
spending the winter of 1863-4 guarding the salt works in 
southwest Virginia, and occasionally encountering the 
taiding parties of theenemy. Subsequently he was on 
duty in east Tennessee, participated in the battle of 
Greeneville, was in the advance upon Knoxville, and in 
the fight at Morristown was captured bythe enemy. This 
ended his military career, as he was not released until 
June, 1865, experiencing the miseries of a prisoner of war 
at Knoxville jail; old Market street jail, Chattanooga; the 
penitentiary at Nashville; Camp Douglas, Chicago 
(through the winter of 1864-5), and Point Lookout, Md. 
(March to July, 1865). At the time of his capture he 
had the rank of sergeant and was acting as lieutenant of 
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his battery. A brother, Christopher C. McLemore, was 
also a Confederate soldier, serving in General Forrest’s 
escort until the surrender at Gainesville, Ala., in 1865. 
Since the war William H. McLemore has been actively 
engaged in business as a merchant and lumber dealer, 
also managing a coal mine and other important enter- 
prises. He served four years and six months as post- 
master at Tullahoma, by appointment of President Cleve- 
land, and has filled the offices of alderman, city recorder, 
and judge of the police court. 


Andrew J. McLendon, of Memphis, former sheriff of 
Shelby county, is a native of Mississippi, where he vol- 
unteered, in the fall of 1861, as a private in Company C, 
Baskerville’s battalion Mississippi cavalry, a command 
which was afterward recruited to a regiment and known as 
the Eighth Confederate, Wheeler’s brigade. He served 
under Wheeler, in the battles and skirmishes of his com- 
mand, until after the battle of Perryville, when his serv- 
ice came to an end in the midst of honorable duty. 
During the retreat from Kentucky, following that battle, 
while the cavalry was daily in action holding back the 
pursuing foe, his regiment was ambuscaded by the Fed- 
erals, and during the desperate fight which resulted he 
was shot three times and his horse riddled with balls. 
Two of his wounds were scalp injuries of little harm, 
but the third was made by a ball that struck the left knee, 
plowed through the leg, shattering the bones as it went, 
and lodged in his saddle. Falling into the hands of the 
enemy, he was carried to a field hospital where the leg 
was amputated, while he was yet unconscious, and when 
able to be moved he was carried to Camp Chase, Ohio, 
where he was held until June 6, 1863, when he was taken 
to City Point for exchange. On reaching home he found 
that his horse had also survived and had been sent home, 
and from the proceeds of the sale of this animal and two 
or three others he was enabled to attend school at Cov- 
ington, and prepare for business life. Going to Mem- 
phis, in 1866, he found employment as bookkeeper and 
otherwise in the city offices and sheriff’s office, and in 
spite of his crippled condition became so widely known 
as a useful and honorable citizen that he was elected 
sheriff of the county in 1888, and twice re-elected. In 
1894 he was elected county trustee, an office he held two 
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years. He is a member of the historical association, and 
an honorary member of Company A, Confederate vet- 
erans. Mr. McLendon was born at Houston, Miss., Sep- 
tember ro, 1844, the son of Albert Griffin McLendon, a 
steamboat. captain on the Yazoo river, and Mary Jane 
Seay, whose father was a native of Alabama, and a 
pioneer of Chickasaw county, Miss. On account of the 
death of his father, in 1853, his youth before his enlist- 
ment was devoted to the support of his mother and sister. 
In 1871 he married Sallie May, daughter of John W. 
Hawthorne. Their only child, Amelia May, died at the 
age of ten years. 


Lieutenant Samuel Vance McManus, of Sparta, a vet- 
eran of Gregg’s brigade, was born in White county, 
Tenn., in 1830, son of Robert H. McManus, a native of 
South Carolina. Before the war he resided in Kansas in 
1855-58, and was in business asa merchant. His enlist- 
ment was made in the spring of 1862, as a private in 
Company E, First Tennessee battalion, a command which 
was among the gallant defenders of Fort Donelson and 
was surrendered there. After an imprisonment of seven 
months at Camp Morton, Ind., he was exchanged at 
Vicksburg, and at the reorganization of the battalion was 
elected lieutenant. He served in the defense of Vicks- 
burg during Sherman’s attack at Chickasaw Bayou, was 
at Port Hudson until the spring of 1863, took part in the 
gallant battle of Gregg’s brigade at Raymond, Miss., 
May 12, 1863, marched under Johnston in the exhausting 
July maneuvres for the relief of Vicksburg; after the fall 
of that city fought in defense of Jackson against Sher- 
man, and then was transferred to the army of Tennessee, 
with which he was in battle at Chickamauga and Mission- 
ary Ridge, in the latter fight being in command of the 
pickets from his company stationed on Chattanooga 
creek. Before the opening of the Atlanta campaign his 
battalion was consolidated with the Fiftieth regiment, 
and he received an honorable discharge. Subsequently 
he returned home and was forced by Colonel Stoke’s men 
to take the oath or be sent to a northern prison. He 
accepted the former proposition. This ended his services 
as a Confederate soldier. Sinee the close of hostilities 
Lieutenant McManus has been principally engaged in 
farming, having extensive land holdings in Texas, besides 
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his property in Tennessee. He is a member of S. S. 
Stanton bivouac, Confederate veterans; also colonel and 
chief of staff of Gen. W. G. Smith’s reunion brigade, 
Confederate veterans. In 1858 he was married to Mary 
Brown, of Virginian parentage, and they have two chil- 
dren: Dr. William F. McManus, of Chattanooga, and 
Mary Alice, wife of Samuel Hyder. 


Lieutenant William Josiah McMurray, M. D., of Nash- 
ville, surgeon-general on the staff of Lieut.-Gen. S. D. 
Lee, commanding department of the army of Tennessee, 
United Confederate veterans, was born in Williamson 
county, Tenn., in 1842. He enlisted May 15, 1861, asa 
private in Company B, Twentieth regiment Tennessee 
infantry, Col. Joel E. Battle. After six months’ service 
he was made first corporal, later promoted to second 
sergeant, and at the reorganization was elected second 
lieutenant, from which he was promoted to first lieuten- 
ant in 1863. In 1861 he was on duty in east Tennessee 
under General Zollicoffer, and participated in the engage- 
ments at Laurel Bridge and Wildcat, Ky., missing the 
battle of Fishing Creek on account of sickness. In 1862 
he fought under General Breckinridge in the two days’ 
battle of Shiloh, in the skirmishes about Corinth, and in 
defense of Vicksburg during the first Federal naval 
attack, standing nine weeks on picket duty in the 
swamps and contracting malarial fever, which kept him 
out of the fight at Baton Rouge. At the battle of Mur- 
freesboro he was in the Confederate charge at the Cowan 
house on Wednesday, in a skirmish on Thursday, and 
while in the attack of Breckinridge’s division, January 2, 
1863, fell with a severe wound in the left breast, and was 
left all night on the field. During the Tullahoma cam- 
paign he was in battle at Hoover’s Gap and Bethpage 
Bridge. At Chickamauga he was in the advance guard 
that opened the battle, Friday evening, September 18, 
1863, and on Saturday evening was badly wounded in 
the right groin, and left on the field as mortally wounded. 
He lay in hospital until April, 1864, when the indomit- 
able soldier rejoined his command, and early in May, 
hobbling with a stick, took part in the battle of Rocky 
Face Ridge, opening the Atlanta campaign. He went 
into the charge at Resaca singing the ‘‘Bonnie Blue 
Flag,’’ and received another wound, in the left leg, but 
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two weeks later was on duty. He was in the skirmish at 
New Hope Church; at Dallas, in command of forty men, 
charged a body of five hundred Federals and drove them, 
losing four of his men killed; fought at Pine Mountain, 
Kenesaw Mountain, battle of Atlanta (July 22d), and had 
his last encounter with the enemy in a skirmish west of 
Atlanta, August 5th, when he was wounded in the left 
arm, necessitating two amputations on the field. After 
lying a day and night on the field he was taken to Macon, 
Ga., and thence to the Vineville hospital, suffering 
intensely for want of attention. Gangrene setting in, 
the stump of his arm was treated with nitric acid for 
several days. Thanks to an iron constitution he recov- 
ered, and in January, 1865, reported to General Hood at 
Tupelo, asking for post duty. Before he was assigned the 
war came to an end, and he was surrendered at Marion, 
Ala., May 17, 1865. After returning home he completed 
his studies at the famous academy of Joseph De Didiot, at 
Nolensville, was graduated in 1867, and then began the 
study of medicine, in which he was graduated as the 
valedictorian of his class, at the university of Nashville, 
in 1869. Since that date he has been prominent in the 
medical profession of Nashville. In the course of his 
professional career he has been honored by the positions 
of physician to the county jail, 1872-79; member of the 
city board of health, 1874-76; president of the Davidson 
county medical society, 1878-79; president of the State 
board of health, 1898 to the present; physician to the 
Tennessee industrial school, 1890 to the present, and in 
1880 was offered, but declined, the chair of materia 
medica in the university of Nashville. He has also taken 
an active part in politics, was alderman in 1874-75, and 
chairman of the Democratic county executive or central 
committee in the campaigns of 1880 and 1896. Among 
Confederate veterans he is beloved for his devotion to 
their interests, and genial participation in all the general 
reunions. He wasa charter member of Frank Cheatham 
bivouac, chairman of the first committee on credentials, 
and was elected president of the bivouac in 1892, first 
vice-president of the Tennessee division Confederate sol- 
diers in 1892, and president in 1893. He held the rank 
of lieutenant-colonel on the staff of Maj.-Gen. W. H. 
Jackson, commanding the Tennessee division, United 
Confederate veterans, two years; since 1896 has been 
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commissary-general on the staff of Maj. Gen. A. J. 
Vaughan, General Jackson’s successor, and since 1893 has 
held his position on the staff of General Lee. He was 
the moving spirit of the committee of Cheatham bivouac 
that secured appropriations of $45,000 and the use of the 
Hermitage for the Tennessee Soldiers’ Home, and assisted 
in procuring the passage of a bill appropriating $60,000 
per annum for pensions. He has been one of the nine 
trustees of the Home since 1890, and one of the executive 
committee of three, and was elected first vice-president 
in 1892, and president in 1898. But he is probably more 
widely known to Confederates, than in any other way, 
as the originator and manager of the ‘‘Confederate 
hotel,’’ at the Nashville reunion, at which 37,000 rations 
were served free during three days, and a surplus of 
10,000 rations left, all under such perfect management as 
to win enthusiastic approval from all parts of the South. 


Captain Albert T. McNeal, a lawyer of Bolivar, Harde- 
man county, Tenn., was born at Coffeeville, Miss., on 
December g, 1842. Heisthe son of Albert T. McNeal, 
also of Bolivar, Tenn., who removed from there to begin 
life as a lawyer at Coffeeville, Miss., but died in early 
manhood, in 1844, and his family returned to Bolivar, 
where Captain McNeal has ever since resided. He was 
a member of the graduating class of the university of 
Mississippi in 1861. On the breaking out of the war in 
April the class asked to be finally examined and dis- 
charged, so that they might return to their homes and join 
the army. It was examined about May 1st, and Captain 
McNeal returned home and enlisted as a private in the 
first company raised at Bolivar, and was mustered into 
service at Germantown, Tenn., on May 15, 1861, as a 
member of Company B, Fourth Tennessee infantry, 
Col. R. P. Neely, of A. P. Stewart’s brigade. He was 
gradually promoted by election of his comrades to cor- 
poral, sergeant, and orderly sergeant, and a few days 
after the battle of Shiloh was elected third lieutenant to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of one of the officers, 
killed in that battle. Upon the reorganization of the 
regiment after the twelve months expired he was elected 
first lieutenant, and some six months afterward captain 
of his company. In 1863, when the decimation of com- 
panies, by battle and disease, rendered a consolidation 
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necessary, the ten companies were reduced to five and 
Captain McNeal was made captain of his own company, 
B, and also of Company K, from Dyer county, Tenn., 
first commanded by Brigadier-General Strahl. Upon 
further consolidations toward the close of the war he 
was again retained as captain of the new organization, 
and surrendered with the remnant of the regiment and 
was paroled at Greensboro, N. C., in April, 1865, under 
General Johnston. He returned to Bolivar, Tenn., and 
at once began the study of law, and began practice at 
Bolivar in December, 1866, in partnership with Capt. 
Robert H. Wood, which partnership and practice still 
continue. He married Miss Kate Fentress on the 24th of 
April, 1867. 


James Hugh McNeilly, D. D., a beloved chaplain of 
the army of Tennessee, now pastor of the Glen Leven 
Presbyterian church, Nashville, was born in Dixon 
county in 1838. He was graduated as master of arts at 
Jackson college, Columbia, Tenn., in 1856, and after an 
interim in which he studied law two years with his father, 
Robert McNeilly, he entered the Danville (Ky.) theo- 
logical seminary, where he was graduated in May, 1861. 
Returning home, he assisted in raising troops for the 
Confederate service, and going to Fort Donelson about 
October 1st, was accepted as a volunteer aide on the staff 
of Capt. Thomas Beaumont, who became colonel of the 
Fiftieth Tennessee infantry. In January following he 
obeyed a calltoa church in Carroll parish, La., and while 
there, Fort Donelson fell. In September, 1862, he 
enlisted in Company D, Forty-ninth regiment Tennessee 
infantry, at Vicksburg, and was detailed by Col. J. E. 
Bailey as chaplain. In this capacity he was with the 
regiment at Port Hudson during the bombardment and 
until May, 1863, and then in Johnston’s campaign against 
Grant around Vicksburg. In the midst of this exhaust- 
ive summer campaign he was stricken with blindness, 
and for three months was in hospital at Lauderdale 
Springs, Miss. In the spring of 1864 he went with his 
regiment to Georgia, and as chaplain of Quarles’ brigade, 
took part in the following campaigns, from the day that 
General Polk was killed until after the battle of Nash- 
ville and the retreat, during which he served with the 
rear guard. Then becoming disabled again with blind- 
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ness, he was sent to Mobile, and treatment failing to 
effect a cure, was appointed post chaplain at Tuscaloosa, 
Ala., where he was paroled May 20, 1865. Chaplain 
McNeilly was a brave and earnest friend to his comrades, 
and it was his wont during battle to go to the front with 
the assistant surgeons, that he might minister to his men. 
The following extract from General Quarles’ report of the 
battle of Ezra Church, July 28, 1864, illustrates the char- 
acter of the chaplain’s service: “‘I can not refrain,’’ says 
the general, ‘‘mentioning the conduct of the Rev. J. H. 
McNeilly, chaplain of the Forty-ninth Tennessee. At 
all times a consistent and faithful follower of the Master, 
on this occasion he exhibited the qualities of the Christian 
soldier. Following the bloodstained path of his regiment, 
he was everywhere to be seen ministering to the physi- 
cal and spiritual comforts of the dying and wounded.”’ 
Doctor McNeilly has been a pastor of Presbyterian 
churches at Nashville for thirty years, sustaining himself 
in his relations to the people with intelligence, zeal and 
tenderness, which have made his career in peace as 
admirable as in war. 


Joseph T. McTeer, of Knoxville, formerly a Confeder- 
ate cavalryman, now prominent in the extensive whole- 
sale trade of his city, was born in Maryville, Tenn., in 
1840. He entered the Confederate service at Mossy 
Creek, in April, 1861, as a private in the cavalry com- 
pany of Capt. B. M. Branner, being one of the original 
members. Ata later date the company was merged in 
a battalion and Branner promoted to lieutenant-colonel, 
and this battalion was finally united with others to form 
the Second regiment of cavalry, under Col. H. M. Ashby. 
Mr. McTeer was a private throughout the war, but from 
an early date in 1863 until the surrender he served as 
aide-de-camp on the staff of Colonel Ashby, commanding 
a brigade of Wheeler’s cavalry, with the nominal rank 
of captain. His record included many famous cavalry 
raids and campaigns, and the battles of Fishing Creek 
(where he was a courier for Gen. J. J. Crittenden, com- 
mander in chief), Corinth, Miss.; Danville and Perry- 
ville, Ky.; Murfresboro, Tenn.; Dalton, Resaca, New 
Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, and 
Atlanta, Ga.; and Waynesboro, Chapel Hill, and Benton- 
ville, N. C. After the surrender at Charlotte, N. C., 
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he returned to Knoxville, where he had first made his 
home in 1856, but about a year later went to Baltimore, 
where he held a position ten years as a traveling sales- 
man, the last five years having an interest in the firm. 
Since 1876 he has been in the clothing trade at Knoxville, 
his business since 1883 having been exclusively wholesale. 


Fountain Pitts McWhirter, of Nashville, began his mili- 
tary service for the Confederate States in the spring of 
1861, by enlisting in Company H, Fourteenth Tennessee 
infantry. As first lieutenant of his company he went to 
western Virginia, and participated in the arduous Cheat 
Mountain campaign under General Lee, in which the 
troops suffered severely from disease. Becoming poisoned 
in the leg, and incapacitated for duty, he was compelled 
to resign his commission and return to Clarksville, Tenn., 
where he was an invalid for several months. On his re- 
covery he went to Fort Donelson, enlisted asa private in 
the Forty-ninth regiment, and was at once appointed drill- 
master. In the battle of Fort Donelson, where the 
Forty-ninth, and the brigade commanded by its colonel, 
J. E. Bailey, were distinguished in the final repulse of 
the enemy, he served as acting assistant adjutant-gen- 
eral of the brigade. After the capitulation he was a 
prisoner of war at Camp Chase and Johnson’s Island 
until exchanged at Vicksburg, September 16, 1862. The 
regiment was reorganized at Clinton and he was made 
adjutant, after which, attached to the brigade of General 
Villepigue, he served several months at Port Hudson, 
La. Then falling a victim tomalarial fever, he was sent 
to hospital at Kingston, in the Georgia mountains. Two 
months later he reported to General Johnston and was 
sent to his regiment at Mobile, with which, in May, 
1864, he joined the army of Tennessee, then in the 
Atlanta campaign, in time to take part in the battle of 
New Hope Church, and the subsequent engagements at 
Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, and around 
Atlanta, with Walthall’s division. Afterward he partici- 
pated in the North Georgia and Tennessee campaigns 
under General Hood, and finally surrendered at Hick- 
man, Tenn. Adjutant McWhirter was born at Lebanon, 
Tenn., November 19, 1836, was reared in Davidson 
county from the age of nine years, and graduated at Irv- 
ing collegein 1854. After some experience as a mercan- 
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tile clerk he embarked in business at Clarksville, and 
abandoned that to enter the Confederate service. After 
the war he began anew asa clerk, made rapid advance- 
ment and is now a member of the well-known wholesale 
firm of Harris, McWhirter & Co. 


George Booth Malone, M. D., of Forrest’s cavalry, 
since 1887 a successful physician at Memphis, was born 
in Tippah county, Miss., October 25, 1844, the son of 
William G. Malone and his wife Sarah, daughter of Wil- 
liam Battle, a native of North Carolina, and sister of the 
mother of Senator Turley and niece of the wife of Gover- 
nor Collier, of Alabama. The grandfather of Doctor 
Malone was Rev. Booth Malone, a native of Virginia of 
Irish descent. When Doctor Malone was four years old 
his parents removed to Shelby county, Tenn., and ten 
years later to Columbus, Ky. He left his studies at 
Andrew college, Trenton, Tenn., in 1861, and on June 
7th enislted in Company E, Ninth regiment of infantry, 
though he had some difficulty in remaining on account 
of his youth. He was discharged on this account at the 
end of a year, but he re-enlisted in a company of the 
Twelfth cavalry, which, in 1864, became Company H of 
Forrest’s regiment. Before the Twelfth was consoli- 
dated with Forrest’s regiment he also, in answer to a call 
for artillery volunteers, joined Reno’s battery, and served 
with it for ayear, until its disbandment. His first battle 
was Shiloh, where he was struck by a ball but escaped 
serious injury. Under General Forrest, in the artillery 
and cavalry, he participated in the battles of Athens, 
Sulphur Trestle, Pulaski, Franklin, the raid to Memphis, 
and many skirmishes, having three horses shot under 
him: at Memphis, Moscow and Athens. On March 9, 
1863, he was captured, while sick in Fayette county, 
Tenn., and sent to Camp Douglas, Chicago, whence he 
escaped on April 27th, with three comrades, and made 
his way back to his command. After the surrender at 
Gainesville, May, 1865, he began the study of medicine 
while working on the farm, and in 1872 graduated at the 
medical department of the Washington university, Balti- 
more, now College of physicians and surgeons. For 
fifteen years he practiced at Indian Bay, Ark., and 
then removed to Memphis. He has held the positions 
of first vice-president of the Arkansas medical society, 
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president of the Monroe county (Ark.) society, and mem- 
ber of the board of medical examiners of that county: 
is now a member of the Tri-State medical society, 
and surgeon of Company A, Confederate veterans, 
National guard of Tennessee. By his marriage, in 1873, 
to Kate Carson, of Baltimore, he has four children. 


Captain Nicholas Davis Malone, for many years an 
honored member of the legal profession at Nashville, 
was born at Athens, Ala., in June, 1844. He was a stu- 
dent at the college at Florence, in his native State, when 
the war began, but like many other gallant youths of the 
South, abandoned his books to shoulder a rifle for his 
country. On June 27, 1861, he enlisted as a private in 
Company E, the color company of the Twenty-sixth 
Alabama infantry, at a later date known as the Fiftieth 
regiment. He was elected orderly sergeant of his com- 
pany a few months later, and second lieutenant in 1862. 
At the battle of Shiloh Lieutenant Malone went into the 
fight with sixty-four men, and after two days’ hard fight- 
ing, had but six present and fit for duty. For his meri- 
torious service in this great engagement, his name was 
sent to Richmond with a recommendation for promotion 
to first lieutenant, by General Bragg, but the recommen- 
dation was not acted upon because it was expected that 
other officers of the company reported as killed might 
be otherwise accounted for. After this he took part in 
all the great battles of the army of Tennessee—Perry- 
ville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 
Dalton, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Ezra Church, Jonesboro, 
Franklin, Nashville, Averasboro and Bentonville. He 
was wounded slightly at Chickamauga and severely at 
Missionary Ridge. On the reorganization of the army 
under General Johnston in North Carolina, April 9, 1865, 
he was promoted to captain, and he left the army two 
days before the surrender to take the command to which 
he was assigned. Atthe close of this gallant career 
as a soldier Captain Malone removed from Alabama to 
Nashville, where he was admitted to practice as a lawyer 
in 1868, and has since been devoted to that profession. 


Captain Thomas H. Malone, a prominent citizen of 
Nashville and Confederate veteran, was born near 
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Athens, Ala., in 1834. He was educated at La Grange 
college, Alabama, and the university of Virginia, and 
graduated as master of arts by the latter in 1855. After 
serving one year as professor of mathematics at the 
Florence (Ala.) college, he studied law under Houston & 
Brown, Nashville, and being admitted to the bar in 1859, 
began the practice of law as a member of the firm of 
Houston, Vaughn & Malone. He was a charter member 
and corporal of the Rock City Guards, of Nashville, was 
made second lieutenant at its enlistment, and when it be- 
came Company A of the First Tennessee infantry, Col. 
George Maney, was elected first lieutenant. In this rank 
he served in the Cheat Mountain campaign under Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, in the Shenandoah valley under Stone- 
wall Jackson, and at the battle of Shiloh under Albert 
Sidney Johnston. After the latter battle, Colonel Maney 
was promoted to brigadier-general, and Lieutenant 
Malone became his assistant adjutant-general, with the 
rank of captain. Serving on Maney’s staff, at the battle 
of Perryville, he gallantly led a charge and captured a 
Federal battery. At Murfreesboro, also, he performed 
efficient service, and narrowly escaped death while at the 
front reconnoitering with Gens. Joe Wheeler and George 
Maney, a cannon ball passing over his horse’s neck so 
closely as to wound the animal and knock him down. 
After the battle of Murfreesboro he was relieved from 
staff duty at his own request and ordered to report to 
General Wheeler, at Shelbyville, who assigned him to 
command of the first squadron of the Seventh Alabama 
cavalry, of which his brother, James C. Malone, was 
lieutenant-colonel. He served in this capacity until the 
engagement at Shelbyville. In this action his horse was 
killed in a charge but at the same instant a Federal sol- 
dier was killed at his side, and Captain Malone mounted 
the horse of the dead soldier. Later in the same action, 
following General Wheeler in his famous plunge into 
Duck River, his Yankee horse was killed as he was 
mounting the opposite bank, and being ridden down 
accidentally by a comrade, he was captured by the 
enemy. From that time he was a prisoner of war, 
mainly at Johnson’s Island, Ohio, until the spring of 
1865, wken he was sent to City Point for exchange. 
Going on to Montgomery, Ala., he was there until July, 
1865, when he returned to his old farm home, to find it 
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desolated by war. After teaching school a short time he 
resumed his law practice at Nashville, and continued in 
the same with much success until his retirement in 
1892. Since the organization of the Vanderbilt univer- 
sity, about 1874, he has held the position of dean of the 
law school, and professor of commercial law and equity. 
In 1894 he was appointed chancellor of the Nashville 
district, for the unexpired term of Chancellor Allison. 
In 1898 he became president of the Nashville gas com- 


pany. 


Major William B. Maney, M. D., of Nashville, formerly 
of the medical service of the army of Tennessee, was born 
in Franklin county, Tenn., in 1834, and was reared from 
the age of six years at Nashville. He received his pro- 
fessional education at the Pennsylvania college, Phila- 
delphia, and the medical department of the university of 
Tennessee, being graduated by the latter in 1857, when 
he began his practice at the State capital. With thorough 
devotion to the cause of his State he enlisted as a private 
in the spring of 1861 in the First Tennessee regiment, 
commanded by Col. George Maney. Three or four 
months later he was transferred to the Eleventh regi- 
ment Tennessee infantry as assistant surgeon, and within 
a year was promoted to surgeon, with the rank of major. 
Not long afterward he was appointed brigade surgeon of 
Rains’ brigade, in which capacity he served until the 
Atlanta campaign, after which he acted as surgeon of the 
Eleventh regiment, and was so surrendered at Greens- 
boro, N. C. He was one of the most efficient of the 
medical officers of the army, ever faithful to duty, even at 
the risk of life upon the battlefield. After the war he 
practiced his profession at Nashville two years, and then 
went to Phillips county, Ark., where he was engaged in 
planting for ten years. After that he resumed his profes- 
sional work in Texas, practicing in Williamson county, 
and at Austin, until 1889, when he returned to Nashville, of 
which he is now one of the most popular physicians. 
He is a valued member of B. F. Cheatham camp, United 
Confederate veterans. 


John W. Manning, one of a patriotic family of Cobb 
county, Ga., now represented at Chattanooga by D. J. 
Manning, a well-known public official, served as a sharp- 
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shooter in an Arkansas regiment at the opening of the 
war, and was transferred to Phillips’ Georgia legion, in 
which he attained the rank of orderly sergeant. The 
legion served in the infantry of the army of Northern 
Virginia from the Seven Days’ battles to Appomattox, 
and was with Longstreet in the Knoxville campaign. 
John Manning, during this service, was wounded three 
times, wasa prisoner of war three months at Camp Chase, 
Ohio, and surrendered at Appomattox with Lee. A 
brother, George M. Manning, was one of the first mem- 
bers of Phillips’ legion, and gained the rank of first lieu- 
tenant. He was wounded at Fredericksburg, where the 
legion was part of the famous brigade that held the sunken 
road against the successive charges of the Federal army, 
and at Knoxville his leg was shot off. Taken pris- 
oner by the enemy he was imprisoned in Ohio six months. 
After the war he served as sheriff of his county two terms. 
and two or three terms as clerk of the court. Another 
brother, William S. Manning, was also a distinguished 
soldier of Phillips’ legion, and shared all its battles until 
killed in the battle of the Wilderness, when he had the 
rank of captain. A younger brother, Cicero J. Manning, 
though too young for regular enlistment, was on duty 
with the home guards in northern Georgia in 1864. 
After the war he was engaged in milling and farming 
until his death, in 1896. Dennis J. Manning, a still 
younger member of this heroic family, honors their mem- 
ory and the cause for which they fought. He has resided 
at Chattanooga since 1883, has been occupied as a con- 
tractor and builder, and has served the public efficiently 
as policeman and justice of the peace. His wife, Flor- 
ence, is the daughter of William Baxter, one of the first 
Confederate volunteers of his State, who was killed at 
Chickamauga. 


Colonel Albert Smith Marks was born in Daviess 
county, Ky., October 16, 1836, a descendant of early 
settlers of Virginia. At the age of fourteen years, on 
account of the death of his father, he relinquished his 
school studies to take charge of the home plantation. 
Five years later he began the study of law at Winchester, 
Tenn., and was admitted to the bar in 1858. _In politics 
he was a supporter of the Union, though he advocated 
the election of Breckinridge and Lane, and in 1861 he 
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was the Union candidate for delegate to the State con- 
vention, and was defeated by Peter Turney. But as soon 
as war was begun he entered the military service of the 
State, and was elected a captain in the Seventeenth regi- 
ment, which was distinguished for gallantry at the early 
battle of Fishing Creek. Subsequently he was a heroic 
figure in the famous brigade of Bushrod Johnson, gain- 
ing rapid promotion to major and colonel. He com- 
manded the Seventeenth at. Murfreesboro, and at the 
opening of the battle became engaged with a Federal bat- 
tery strongly supported. He cried to hismen: ‘‘Boys, 
do you see that battery? It is ours, is it not?’’ and the 
regiment, after suffering heavy loss, swept up the hill and 
took the guns, though Colonel Marks fell with a severe 
wound which caused the amputation of a leg. During 
his convalescence he was judge-advocate on the staff of 
General Forrest, and retained that position until the end 
of the war. Subsequently resuming his practice at Win- 
chester, he was elected chancellor of the Fourth division 
in 1878 and re-elected in August, 1878. In November 
following he was elected governor of the State. He 
served one term, during which the question of the adjust- 
ment of the State debt temporarily disrupted the Dem- 
ocratic party, and continued to be prominent in politics 
until his death, at Nashville, November 4, 1891. 


Lucius S. Marshall, of Collierville, a private of Com- 
pany F, Seventeenth regiment Mississippi infantry, 
Barksdale’s brigade, army of Northern Virginia, is a 
native of that part of Fayette county, Tenn., which at 
that time was included in Marshall county, Miss. He 
was born December 16, 1842, son of Dr. James Marshall 
and his wife, Eliza N. Richardson. Paternally he is 
descended from Englishmen concerned in the Tyrone and 
Babington rebellion, who were banished to North Caro- 
lina to be held in servitude, and maternally he is a des- 
cendant of Colonel Richardson, of Connecticut, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier. At the beginning of the war upon the 
South he was attending school in Mississippi, the teacher 
of which, Dudley W. Steger, organized his boys into a 
company, which was mustered into the Seventeenth Missis- 
sippi in May, 1861, at Corinth. Going at once to Virginia 
he fought at First Manassas, Seven Pines, Seven Days’ 
battles around Richmond, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg 
Tenn. 50 
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(December, 1862, and May, 1863), and Gettysburg. 
Being a remarkably accurate rifle shot he was generally 
on duty as a sharpshooter, a branch of duty in which his 
command was particularly noted at Fredericksburg, hold- 
ing at bay the Federal forces attempting to bridge the 
river. Here he was wounded, and again at Gettysburg 
he was slightly wounded, but remained on duty, being 
one of the three of his company of fifty-six that were not 
killed or disabled by wounds in that battle. Coming to 
the West with Longstreet, he took part in the battle of 
Chickamauga, and was again wounded. Subsequently, 
on account of wounds he was on the retired list. His 
career as a sharpshooter was full of adventure, and 
through his military experience he acquired a skill asa 
marksman that he has maintained as a hunter, and he is 
now famous in west Tennessee for remarkable feats with 
the rifle, and thorough knowledge of woodcraft. Private 
Marshall has been successful in his business enterprises, 
and is now enjoying his prosperity in retirement. He is 
one of the organizers of Collierville camp, United Con- 
federate veterans. By his marriage, in 1886, to Cora 
Norfleet, he has one child. 


Chaplain Joseph E. Martin, LL. D., of Jackson, 
Tenn., a veteran of the army of Northern Virginia, was 
born in Cumberland county, Pa., May 23, 1840, son of 
Richard and Rosanna Martin. His father, son of Severn 
Martin, who came to this country from Ireland about 
1796, made his home in Virginia soon after Joseph E. 
was born, there engaged in milling and planting and 
became a leader in his county. At the organization of 
the First regiment Virginia infantry, at Richmond, Dr. 
Martin was elected chaplain, and with this command, in 
Longstreet’s brigade, he went into the battle of Manassas, 
July 21, 1861, and continued on duty uninterruptedly 
until, during the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, 
he was taken prisoner. After a confinement at Fort 
Columbus and Fort Warren he was exchanged in time to 
be present at the second battle of Manassas, where Col- 
onel Skinner, in command of the First, was conspicuous 
for bravery and was badly wounded. He was in all the 
following campaigns and engagements of the army, and 
was wounded at Sharpsburg. After the return of peace 
he completed his studies at the university of Virginia, 
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and entered the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
church, in which he has served with great usefulness and 
honor in Mississippi and Tennessee, for the last seven 
years as rector of the church at Jackson, one of the lead- 
ing organizations of his church in the State. From the 
Southwestern Baptist university he has received the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws. Dr. Martin retains a liv- 
ing interest in the cause for which he served and his 
comrades, is a member of John Ingram bivouac, and has 
been chaplain of the Tennessee Confederate veterans’ 
association for three years. His lectures upon Stonewall 
Jackson and Jefferson Davis have been received with 
marked approbation. In 1863 Dr. Martin was married to 
Mary E. Hamilton, of Richmond, Va. 


William A. Martin, a successful business man of Chat- 
tanooga, and worthy Confederate soldier, who died April 
29, 1887, entered the military service early in 1861, enlist- 
ing at Montgomery, Ala., where he had just located as a 
business man. Becoming a private in the company of 
Capt. James H. Clanton, who was elected colonel of the 
regiment, First Alabama cavalry, when it was organized, 
and afterward became brigadier-general, he served with 
that command in Alabama and Tennessee during the early 
partofthe war. The First took part in the battle of Shiloh, 
and afterward did gallant service under Gen. Joe Wheeler 
about Corinth, during the siege. In one of the engage- 
ments just before the evacuation of Corinth Mr. Martin 
received a severe wound which incapacitated him from 
further service, and from which he never entirely recov- 
ered. Thus, although it was not his lot to follow the 
banners of the South throughout the entire war, he was 
among those no less faithful whose devotion was sealed 
with their blood on the earlier fields of the conflict. Mr. 
Martin was born at Madison, Ga., May 18, 1839, of a 
family that has always responded nobly to the calls of 
country. His father, John Bryan Martin, was a brave 
soldier of the Florida Indian war; his grandfather, James 
Martin, of North Carolina, served through the war of 
1812, and his more remote ancestors were soldiers of the 
Revolution. Mr. Martin made his home at Chattanooga 
in 1866, and began anew the battle of life under the 
changed conditions that followed the war. In association 
with his brothers he succeeded in building up a wholesale 
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business that ranked with the most successful in that part 
of the country. He was a courteous gentleman and 
thorough business man, achieving his success by a union 
of uncompromising integrity and indomitable energy, and 
characterized by conservative views, positive convictions 
and devotion to principle. With his comrades of N. B. 
Forrest camp, United Confederate veterans, he was 
always popular, and they paid him the last honors of a 
soldier. In February, 1877, Mr. Martin was married to 
Alice Gillespie, who, with three sons and a daughter, sur- 
vives him. 


Lieutenant William Dawson Martin, of Jackson, was 
born in Baltimore, Md., in 1838, son of Isaac W. Martin, 
also a native of Baltimore, who when a young man served 
under Gen. Simon Bolivar in the wars for the liberation 
of the South American states. In June, 1862, Mr. Martin 
began his service for the Confederacy by enlisting in 
Huwald’s battery light artillery, and of this company he 
was elected second lieutenant. Capt. G. A. Huwald will 
be remembered as the daring spirit who tore the United 
States flag from the State capitol of Kentucky, at a time 
when there were but a handful of Confederates in the 
city. His battery, in the summer of 1862, was attached 
to Colonel Starnes’ regiment, in east Tennessee, forming 
part of the cavalry brigade under Colonel Alston, and 
continued on duty in that department, under various com- 
manders. During the Chickamauga campaign it was 
attached to Davidson’s brigade, Pegram’s division, For- 
rest’s cavalry corps. Lieutenant Martin shared its service 
throughout, until the Hood campaign in middle Ten- 
nessee, when he was detached and sent to Savannah, 
where he took an active part in the defense of that city. 
He is now a resident of Jackson, and occupies a responsible 
position as foreman in the Illinois Central railroad shops. 


Adjutant James Harvey Mathes, of Memphis, notable 
among the veterans who have labored to preserve the 
records of Confederate service, was born near Dandridge, 
Tenn., June 29, 1841. His father, Rev. William Alfred 
Mathes, a clergyman of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
church, and a native of the same place, was the son of the 
first white child born at Jonesboro, east Tennessee— 
William Mathes, son of George Mathes, who was born in 
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Augusta county, Va., came to east Tennessee at the close 
of the Revolutionary war and suffered death at the hands 
of the Indians. The grandmother of Adjutant Mathes 
was Rachel Porter, daughter of John Balch, a Revolu- 
tionary soldier, and niece of James Hezekiah Balch, a 
signer of the Meckienburg declaration of independence; 
his mother was Margaret M. Hart, granddaughter of 
Joseph Hart, a Virginia soldier who was present at the 
surrender of Cornwallis, and of a family connected with 
the Clays, Breckinridges and Bentons. Having prepared 
for college at Westminster English and classical schools, 
Adjutant Mathes was in Alabama when Fort Sumter 
fell. He returned home and organized a company of 
which he was elected captain, but it was distributed in 
various commands and he enlisted as a private in Com- 
pany C, Thirty-seventh regiment Tennessee infantry, Col. 
W. H. Carroll, organized at Knoxville. He was elected 
orderly-sergeant, was appointed sergeant-major of the 
regiment, was also for atime detailed in the adjutant- 
general’s department on the staff of Gen. G. B. Critten- 
den, and took part in the battle of Mill Springs, Ky., 
during his first year’s service. After the battle of Shiloh 
he was elected first lieutenant of his company, which he 
commanded for a time, participating in the engagements 
about Farmington; received a commission as first lieuten- 
ant from the war department at Richmond, and was 
assigned to duty as adjutant of the regiment; in that 
capacity he served in the Kentucky campaign, including 
the battle of Perryville; on the return acted temporarily 
at Knoxville as adjutant of the brigade; and at the battle 
of Murfreesboro, again with his regiment, was left prac- 
tically in command after the field officers were shot down. 
Being stationed at Chattanooga in the spring of 1863, he 
was adjutant of camp direction and inspector of posts on 
the line to Dalton; was sent to Vicksburg under special 
orders, and left there on the last train out before the in- 
vestment of the city; and subsequently was detailed by 
General Bragg to inspect posts and recruiting stations, 
and look after absentees, an assignment which involved 
active and perilous work and took him to distant parts of 
the Confederacy. ‘Tiring of thishe asked to return to his 
regiment, a captaincy in which was offered him, but at 
Dalton he was assigned to duty as inspector of Tyler’s 
brigade, with which he served during the arduous and 
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dangerous Atlanta campaign, being under fire seventy 
days out of seventy-five. Finally on July 22, 1864, in 
the battle of Atlanta, while acting as adjutant-general on 
the staff of Gen. Tom Benton Smith, he was desperately 
wounded by a shell, which also killed his horse. That 
night his leg was amputated, and several months later, 
while he was in hospital at Columbus, Ga., a second 
operation was performed. His service was ended, and 
after the close of the war he returned to Memphis and 
was paroled May 13, 1865. For many years afterward he 
was engaged in newspaper work, on the Memphis Argus 
and Avalanche and the Louisville Courier, and for a long 
time as editor of the Memphis Public Ledger. He has 
been elected to office several times; served two terms in 
the legislature; was a commissioner to the Paris 
exposition in 1878; twelve years a member of the board 
of visitors to the university of Tennessee at Knoxville; 
and elector on the Democratic presidential ticket of 1884. 
He is one of the early members of the Confederate his- 
torical association, author of ‘‘The Old Guard in Gray,’’ 
containing biographies of the members of that organiza- 
tion, and an honorary member of Company A, Confeder- 
ate veterans. Soon after the war Adjutant Mathes was 
married to Mildred Spotswood Cash, daughter of Ben- 
jamin Cash and his wife, Mildred Spotswood Dandridge, 
natives respectively of North Carolina and Virginia. 
Mrs. Mathes, who numbers among her ancestors such 
patriots as Governor Spotswood, and is related to Patrick 
Henry and various noted old families of Virginia and 
North Carolina, organized the first chapter of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution in Tennessee, 
and served six years as State regent, and is a member of 
the Colonial Dames. At the meeting of the order at 
Washington in 1899 she was unanimously chosen, in 
her absence, an honorary vice-president general of the 
society for life. Mr. and Mrs. Mathes have five chil- 
dren: Mildred Overton, Lee Dandridge, Benjamin Cash, 
J. Harvey, Jr., and Talbot Spotswood. The eldest son 
is a resident of Norfolk, Va., and J. Harvey, Jr., served 
in Cuba during the Spanish war as first sergeant of Com- 
pany L, Fourth Tennessee regiment. Mildred, the only 
daughter, is a graduate of Vassar college, and wife of 
Fred Woodworth, an attorney at San Francisco. 
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J. P. Matthewson, M. D., of Paris, Tenn., is a Ken- 
tuckian by birth, son of Daniel Matthewson, who was a 
Kentucky state senator in 1860-61, and was one of those 
who labored to have their State unite with the Confeder- 
acy, and to that end took part in the organization of the 
provisional government at Russellville. John Matthew- 
son, father of the latter, was a soldier of the war of 1812. 
Doctor Matthewson was born in Callaway county, Ky., 
September 22, 1840, and was engaged in the study of 
medicine when the war came on. Fully sharing that 
devotion to the cause of Southern independence that 
characterized his father, Senator Matthewson, he enlisted 
on May ro, 1861, in Company H (Captain Holt), Third 
Kentucky infantry, under Col. A. P. Thompson. ‘This 
was part of Breckinridge’s command at Shiloh and Cor- 
inth and in the Vicksburg and Baton Rouge campaigns 
of 1862, and was under Loring in the Mississippi campaign 
of 1863, including the battles of Baker’s Creek and Jack- 
son. Doctor Matthewson had a gallant part in all this 
service, and subsequently, with his regiment, was trans- 
ferred to the cavalry. Colonel Thompson commanded 
the brigade at the battle of Paducah, Ky., and Doctor 
Matthewson was on staff duty at that time. He con- 
tinued in the cavalry until the war closed, when he re- 
turned home, and resumed the study of his chosen 
profession. In 1865-66 he was graduated at the univer- 
sity of Nashville, and immediately engaged in the prac- 
tice at Paris, where he has since resided, except a short 
time in Florida. His professional career has been 
marked by notable success, and he enjoys the unqualified 
esteem of his community. By his marriage in 1866 to 
Marjorie, daughter of N. Currier, of Paris, Doctor Mat- 
thewson has five children: N. C., Daniel, Martha, John, 
and Eugenia. 


Ferdinand Ciaiborne Maury, now occupying an honor- 
able position in the legal profession at Nashville, was in 
his youth a gallant soldier of the Confederacy. He was 
born in Williamson county, near Franklin, in 1845, and 
in March, 1863, joined as a volunteer Colonel Starnes’ 
regiment of Forrest’s cavalry. With this command he 
participated in the fighting during the Van Dorn and 
Forrest campaign in middle Tennessee in the spring of 
1863, including the engagements at Douglas church, near 
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Franklin; the second fight at Franklin; Tullahoma, and 
Brentwood. In July, 1863, he went to Mobile, Ala., and 
in September following enlisted as a private in the 
Forty-second regiment Tennessee infantry, of the bri- 
gade of Gen. W. A. Quarles, then belonging to the army 
in the department of the gulf, under Gen. D. H. Maury. 
Immediately after his enlistment he was detached by 
General Maury for assignment tothe signal corps at 
Mobile, with which he served until transferred to the 
signal corps of the army of Tennessee, early in 1864. In 
the following spring he rejoined his regiment at Mobile, 
and accompanied it and Quarles’ brigade to Georgia. 
He was with the army under General Johnston in time 
to participate in the battle at New Hope Church, May 
25, 1864, and took part in the following engagements 
about Kenesaw Mountain, the Chattahoochee river, and 
Atlanta, until in the battle of Ezra Church, July 28th, he 
was badly wounded in the left arm and permanently dis- 
abled. As soon as convalescent, he rejoined the army, 
then at Columbia, Tenn., under General Hood, and wit- 
nessed the battle of Franklin, which was fought near his 
home, from Hood’s headquarters. He was at the time 
on furlough, but he served with Forrest in the rear guard . 
fighting during the retreat from Tennessee, and then 
went on to Tuscaloosa, where he made arrangements with 
Chancellor Garland, of the military school at that place, 
relative to securing his discharge and completing his 
education at Lebanon. Going to Smithfield, N. C., he 
secured an honorable discharge from headquarters, April 
8th, 1865, and on his way back had reached Macon when 
he found the war was at an end. He returned to 
Lebanon and studied law, was graduated in 1867, and 
locating at Nashville, began his professional career. 


Richard Brooke Maury, M. D., an eminent physician 
of Memphis, formerly connected with the medical service 
of the Confederate States army, was born at George- 
town, D. C., February 5, 1834. His father, Richard 
Brooke Maury, a native of Spottsylvania county, Va., was 
a soldier of the war of 1812, friend and private secretary 
of President Monroe, and for many years register in the 
United States navy department. His mother, Ellen, 
daughter of James A. Magruder, of Georgetown, was of 
Maryland descent. Through his father, Doctor Maury 
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is descended from Matthew Maury, of Gascony, who mar- 
tied Mary Anne Fontaine, a descendant of the famous 
Huguenot, James de la Fontaine, who came to Virginia 
In 1719, to escape persecution. Fontaine Maury, son of 
Matthew, was the grandfather of Doctor Maury. The 
latter is a first cousin of Commodore Matthew F. Maury 
(who was his guardian during his infancy), Maj.-Gen. 
Dabney Maury, and Capt. William Lewis Maury, of the 
Confederate cruiser Georgia. Doctor Maury was reared 
at Fredericksburg, Va., and educated at the university 
of Virginia, where he was graduated in medicine in 1859. 
He also took his degree in the medical department of the 
university of New York, and practiced for a year and a 
half as house physician at Bellevue hospital, after which 
he located at Port Gibson, Miss., in 1859. In 1861 he 
tendered his services to the Confederate authorities and 
was commissioned surgeon of the Twenty-eighth regi- 
ment Mississippi cavalry. He was with this command 
for one year, and then, in 1862, was transferred to hos- 
pital duty in General Johnston’s army. Subsequently 
he was surgeon of the post at Mobile, and at a later date 
was in charge of the hospital at Greenville, Ala., where 
he remained until the end of the war. In the field of 
service of a surgeon, as important to the welfare and 
efficiency of the troops as any, and as exhaustive as any 
in its demands upon the courage, manhood and endur- 
ance of the officer, he is remembered as always equal to 
the emergency and faithful tothe cause. Two years after 
peace was restored he moved to Memphis and formed 
his yet-existing partnership with Dr. R. W. Mitchell. 
As a professor in the Memphis and Hospital medical col- 
leges, as an able physician in general practice, and as an 
authority in gynecology, ne is widely known. Heisa 
fellow of the American gynecological society and a mem- 
ber of the British society in the same branch of medi- 
cine. Doctor Maury has been twice married, first toa 
daughter of Judge H. T. Ellet, and after her death to a 
daughter of Hon. W. K. Poston, and has six children 
living. 


Thomas Menees, M. D., of Nashville, former member 
of the Congress of the Confederate States, was born in 
Davidson county, Tenn., June 26, 1823. His great- 
grandfather, Benjamin Menees, of Amherst county, Va., 
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was a Revolutionary soldier and present at the surrender 
of Yorktown, and subsequently removed with his brother 
James to Tennessee, as early as 1788, settled in the 
region now known as Robertson county, was county 
judge in 1790, erected a blockhouse, and was a leader 
among the sturdy pioneers who founded the common- 
wealth. Hisson, James Menees, commanded the mili- 
tary strength of the settlement in the frequent Indian 
warfare, was steersman of the first keelboat that sailed 
from Knoxville to Nashville, and for a long time was 
sheriff of Robertson county. Benjamin W. Menees, son of: 
the latter, served with General Jackson in the Creek war 
and the war of 1812, and though ruined in health by his 
military services, became a successful farmer. He and 
his wife, Elizabeth Harrison, of Davidson county, died 
during the civil war, leaving three children, the eldest 
of: whom is the subject of this sketch. Doctor Menees 
began the study of medicine under Dr. Robert K. Hicks, 
Springfield, Tenn., in 1841, continued his studies at 
Transylvania university, began the practice as a partner 
of Doctor Hicks in 1845, and was graduated at Transyl- 
vania university in 1846. Beginning with 1844 he was 
active in politics, and gained reputation as a public 
speaker. In 1849 he made a gallant campaign for the legis- 
lature as a Democrat in a strongly Whig district, and in 
1857 was elected to the State senate, overcoming the usual 
adverse majority of nine hundred votes. Two years later 
he was nominated for congress from the Hermitage dis- 
trict, and made a brilliant canvass that greatly increased 
his fame, though the Whig preponderance could not be 
overcome. In 1860 he was a delegate to the Charleston 
convention, and participated in the Baltimore session 
which nominated General Breckinridge for the presidency. 
A firm advocate of the rights of the States, he warmly 
supported the movement for secession and the establish- 
ment of an independent republic, and in the fall of 1861 
the principles for which he contended were so thoroughly 
accepted in his district that he was triumphantly elected 
to the First Confederate congress. Being re-elected in 
1863 without opposition, he served faithfully until the 
evacuation of the Confederate capital. In 1865 he re- 
turned to his home after an absence of nearly four years, 
and in October opened an office at Nashville, where he 
rapidly acquired a lucrative practice. He was elected 
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professor of materia medica and therapeutics in the uni- 
versity of Nashville in 1873, and in 1874, upon the union 
of the medical department of that institution with Van- 
derbilt university, was assigned the chair of obstetrics 
and elected dean of the medical faculty of Vanderbilt 
university, greatly to the approval of his profession and 
the efficiency of the school. He held this position until 
the separation of the medical departments of the Nash- 
ville and Vanderbilt universities, when he accepted the 
chair of obstetrics, from which he had recently retired. 
Dr. Menees is a valued member of the Tennessee med- 
ical society, the American medical association, and the 
association of American medical colleges. He was mar- 
ried April 21, 1853, to Elizabeth Hooper, of Davidson 
county, who died in 1861, leaving three sons. The 
eldest, Dr. Thomas W. Menees, died of yellow fever at 
Memphis in 1878, having volunteered his services as 
physician at the stricken city, and was succeeded as 
demonstrator of anatomy at Vanderbilt university by 
his youngest brother, Orville H., who was afterward 
elected to the chair of anatomy and histology in the 
medical department of Nashville and Vanderbilt univer- 
sities; also professor of anatomy and orai surgery in the 
dental department of Vanderbilt university, positions 
which he held until his death. in February, 1896. The 
second son, Young Hooper Menees, was also a physician, 
residing at Springfield until his death, in February, 1885. 
The present wife of Doctor Menees, to whom he was 
married in 1868, was the widow of Hiram Walker, prom- 
inent in Nashville journalism before the war. By this 
marriage he has one daughter, Lizzie. 


Joseph L. Mewborn, D. D. S., a popular professional 
man of Memphis, and a veteran of the Thirteenth Ten- 
nessee regiment, was born in Madison county, Ala., 
March 3, 1838, the second of sixteen children of Charlton 
A.and Mary J.(Long) Mewborn, natives of North Carolina 
and Alabama. Dr. Mewborn was reared in Fayette county, 
Tenn., and educated at the LaGrange synodical college, 
where, on July 6, 1858, he delivered the class address, 
taking as his subject, ‘‘The Acquisition of Cuba.’’ It is 
a strange coincidence, that on July 6, 1898, just forty 
years later, he, with other delegates to the meeting of 
the State dental association at Chattanooga, visited the 
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encampment at Chickamauga Park of a great army of 
soldiers enlisted to bring about the ultimate acquisition 
of Cuba. Dr. Mewborn enlisted in the military service 
of his State in May, 1861, as a private in Company B, 
Thirteenth regiment Tennessee infantry, during his first 
year’s enlistment participated in the battles of Belmont 
and Shiloh, and at the reorganization was elected a lieu- 
tenant, in which rank he fought at Richmond and Perry- 
ville, Ky., Murfreesboro, and Chickamauga. In the lat- 
ter part of November, 1863, while executing hazardous 
orders on detached service in west Tennessee, he was 
captured, and, after three weeks’ confinement at Mem- 
phis, was sent to Johnson’s Island, Ohio, where it was his 
fate to remain from December 23, 1863, to June 13, 1865. 
Asa souvenir of prison life he treasures a large pipe of 
his own manufacture upon which he engraved a record 
of his service. While in the north he also found oppor- 
tunity to begin the study of dentistry, and after practic- 
ing five years, he was graduated in 1870 at the New York 
dental college. Making his home at Memphis he has 
since then enjoyed notable success in his profession. 
His ability has been recognized by his election as vice- 
president of the State dental association, and appoint- 
ment as president of the State board of dental examiners. 
Dr. Mewborn has four sons and four daughters, by his 
marriage, in 1886, to Mary A. Matthews. 


John Minor, M. D., formerly of the medical depart- 
ment, army of Northern Virginia, whose son is nowa 
prominent physician at Memphis, was born in Albemarle 
county, Va., April 7, 1822, was educated at the university 
of Virginia, and graduated from the medical department 
of that institution in 1842. On September 11, 1861, he 
was commissioned as surgeon in the provisional army of 
the Confederate States, and his subsequent record is 
indicated by the following orders, yet preserved by his 
family: ‘‘Ordered to report to Gen. T. J. Jackson, March 
4, 1862; relieved from duty with Fifth Virginia regiment 
and ordered to general hospitals at Lynchburg, May 4, 
1862; ordered before examining board October 2, 1862, 
and favorably reported October 23d; assigned to duty, 
general hospital Tallahassee division, November 16, 
1862, and appointed inspector of hospitals, that division, 
March 18, 1865. Surrendered May 12, 1865.’’ After the 
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war he practiced his profession until his death, near 
Rapidan, Va., January 30, 1881. 

_ James L. Minor, M. D., son of the foregoing, was born 
in Stafford county, Va., October 14, 1854, and was grad- 
uated from the medical department of the university of 
Virginia in 1876. After one year as house surgeon in St. 
Peter’s hospital, and two years in the eye and ear hos- 
pital, both of Brooklyn, he was for six years associated 
in the practice of ophthalmology with Dr. H. D. Noyes, 
of New York city; was assistant attending surgeon and 
pathologist to the New York eye and ear infirmary, New 
York City; served as attending surgeon to the New York 
City hospital on Randall’s island, and was instructor in 
the school of ophthalmology, otology and laryngology of 
the New York eye and ear infirmary. He has been a resi- 
dent of Memphis since 1885, is widely known as a skillful 
oculist; has been honored by the numerous national, 
State, and local professional organizations of which he is 
a member; is surgeon to the St. Joseph’s hospital; pro- 
fessor of physiology in the Memphis hospital medical 
college, and has made valuable contributions to medical 
literature, in the line of his specialty. The wife of Dr. 
Minor is Margaret, daughter of the late Dr. W. E. 
Rogers, of Memphis, a surgeon in the Confederate army. 


George W. Mitchell, of Grand Junction, whose Confed- 
erate service was rendered as a Georgia cavalryman, was 
born in Whitfield county, that State, in 1844, son of 
James Mitchell, who moved to Georgia from North Car- 
olina in his youth. Early in 1861 Isaac W. Avery, of 
Georgia, organized a company of cavalry called the 
Mountain Dragoons, which he commanded at Pensacola 
and in the Shiloh campaign. Young Mitchell was one 
of the members of this troop, of the Twenty-third bat- 
talion, and the Fourth regiment Georgia cavalry, of which 
it was successively a part, under Colonel Avery. He 
served as a courier for General Van Dorn at the battle of 
Corinth, and shared all the engagements and campaigns 
of the regiment, except when disabled by wounds. He 
was twice wounded, on January 27, 1864, while engaged 
in the east Tennessee campaign, and on July 21, 1864, 
while fighting near Decatur, Ga., against the Federal 
forces attempting to flank the Confederate position at 
Atlanta. His regiment was one of the most noted cav- 
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alry regiments of the State, and distinguished in the cam- 
paigns of Gen. Joe Wheeler. Since the close of hostil- 
ities Private Mitchell has given his time mainly to the 
profession of telegraphy, and now has charge of the 
Western Union lines running out from Grand Junction. 


Robert Wood Mitchell, M. D., for over forty years one 
of the leading physicians of Memphis, except during his 
service as surgeon of the Thirteenth Tennessee regiment, 
is a native of Tennessee, born in Madison county, August 
26, 1831. Heistheson of Guilford D. Mitchell, who was 
quartermaster-general of the State of Mississippi at the 
time of the war with Mexico, and subsequently served in 
the commissary department of the Confederate army. 
His grandfather was John D. Mitchell, a native of North 
Carolina, who fought under General Jackson at the battle 
of New Orleans. His parents removed to Mississippi 
when he was a boy, and he was educated at the Centenary 
college, Jackson. In 1856 he was graduated at the med- 
ical department of the university of Louisiana, after 
which he engaged in the practice at Vicksburg, and was 
elected physician to the city hospital. His residence and 
long and honored professional career at Memphis began 
in 1858, and there his ability was soon recognized by his 
election, in 1859, as secretary of the board of health, and 
physician to the city hospital, an institution which he 
organized. In the spring of 1861 he offered his services 
to the State and was commissioned assistant-surgeon of 
the Fifteenth regiment. After the State troops were 
transferred to the Confederacy he was commissioned 
surgeon of the Thirteenth infantry, dating from October 1, 
1861. In this rank he served faithfully and skillfully 
with his regiment until the close of the war, including 
duty at the battles of Belmont, Shiloh, Chattanooga, 
Ringgold Gap, Resaca, Dalton, Atlanta, Franklin, Mur- 
freesboro and Nashville. From the spring of 1862 he 
was the senior surgeon of his brigade. In 1862 he was 
appointed chief surgeon of Clark’s division, in the Trans- 
Mississippi department, but at his own request he was 
relieved of that duty, preferring to remain with his regi- 
ment. After his parole, at Mobile, in 1865, he returned 
to Memphis, and in 1868 formed a professional partner- 
ship with Dr. R. B. Maury, which still exists. Dr. 
Mitchell is one of the senior physicians of the Mississippi 
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valley, and he has remained at his post of duty through 
every epidemic which has visited that region since 1855. 
During the yellow fever epidemic of 1878 he was medical 
director of the Howard association. During the exist- 
ence of the national board of health he was a member of 
that body by appointment of President Hayes. Locally 
he has served the community as president of the city 
board of health and alsoeof the board of education. He 
is a member of the American medical association and of 
the State and local professional organizations. In 1872 
Dr. Mitchell was married to Rebecca F. Park, daughter 
of the late William Park, one of Memphis’ pioneer mer- 
chants and most enterprising citizens. 


Captain William Howard Mitchell, of the Twenty- 
eighth regiment Tennessee infantry, Wright’s brigade, 
Cheatham’s division, is a native of Carthage, Tenn., born 
in 1842, but has been a citizen of Nashville since 1857. 
His first service in 1861 was as a member of the Nash- 
ville Zouaves, Captain Van Leer, which was disbanded 
when the State army was transferred to the Confederate 
States. He then enlisted in the Twenty-eighth and was 
at once given the rank of second lieutenant of Company 
E. In 1862 he was promoted to first lieutenant, and in 
1864 to captain. When the Twenty-eighth was consoli- 
dated with other regiments to form the Fourth, during 
the Carolina campaign, he was not assigned, at his own 
request, expecting to join the cavalry, but the end of the 
war speedily followed and he was paroled at Augusta, 
Ga., in May, 1865. Among the battles in which he did 
honorable service were First Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
Rocky Face, Resaca, Ellsbury Ridge, New Hope Church, 
Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jones- 
boro, Franklin, Nashville and Bentonville. At Resaca 
he was slightly wounded. He has been engaged in busi- 
ness at Nashville since the war, from 1870 to 1886 in the 
wholesale trade. 


Captain H. C. Moorman, of Somerville, whose record 
as a Confederate soldier was begun in the Thirteenth 
regiment Tennessee infantry, is a native of the Volun- 
teer State, born in Hardeman county in 1842, the only 
son of Dr. R. A. Moorman, and his wife, Martha Morgan. 
His father, a native of Lynchburg, Va., and a physician, 
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yet resides in Hardeman county. Captain Moorman was 
graduated at Bethel college, Tenn., in 1860, in academic 
studies, and in law at Lebanon in the fall of the same 
year. But his early efforts in the profession which he 
had chosen were soon interrupted by the sectional crisis 
of 1860-61, and without hesitation he abandoned his civil 
pursuits to serve his State upon the field of battle. In 
May, 1861, he enlisted as a private in the Thirteenth 
regiment, and soon was with it at Columbus, Ky., under 
General Polk. Atthe battle of Belmont, where his regi- 
ment was distinguished, he did good service, and won 
promotion to the rank of second lieutenant. Shiloh was 
his next battle, a bloody combat in which his company 
was badly shattered. Then came the siege of Corinth, 
the retreat to Tupelo and the transfer to Chattanooga. 
From Knoxville, he marched under Kirby Smith into 
Tennessee and fought at Big Hill and Richmond, in the 
skirmishes that accompanied the advance toward Coving- 
ton and to Shelbyville, and at the important battle of 
Perryville. After the battle of Richmond he was pro- 
moted to first lieutenant. Then returning to Knoxville, 
he took part with Cheatham’s division in the great battle 
of Murfreesboro, the Tullahoma campaign, Chickamauga 
and Missionary Ridge, and all the engagements of the 
Atlanta campaign, until he was wounded at Lovejoy’s 
Station. During this period he was promoted to captain 
and was assigned to the staff of Gen. A. J. Vaughan, 
commanding the brigade, as inspector-general. When 
he had recovered from his wound he was assigned to duty 
as inspector-general of Cheatham’s division, in which 
capacity he took part in the battle of Bentonville, N. C., 
and surrendered, at Greensboro. During this most hon- 
orable service he took part in nineteen severe battles and 
was four times wounded. When he returned home he 
took charge of his father’s farm, then taught school, and 
in 1869 was admitted to the practice of law at Somerville. 
Since then his professional record has been one of distinc- 
tion and success. He is active in public affairs, and is 
president of the board of trustees of the Somerville female 
college, the Homeseeker’s land company, and the Fay- 
ette county bank. In 1871 Captain Moorman was mar- 
ried to Mrs. Frances Jeanette Armstrong, who died in 
1892. He has seven children living. 
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Lieutenant Henry B. Morgan, commander of W. B. 
Taylor camp, United Confederate veterans, at Lynchburg, 
Tenn., was born in Moore county in 1842, son of William 
A. Morgan. In June, 1861, he enlisted in Company A, 
Forty-first regiment Tennessee infantry, was mustered 
in at Camp Trousdale, and shared all the service of his 
regiment from that time until after the battle of Frank- 
lin, without missing a day from sickness or on leave of 
absence. Entering the service as private he was elected 
lieutenant at the reorganization in 1862. Among the 
battles in which he participated were Fort Donelson, 
Perryville, Port Hudson, Raymond, Jackson, Chicka- 
mauga, Missionary Ridge, Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, 
New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, 
Atlanta, Jonesboro and Franklin. At the latter battle, 
in the fierce charge of Cheatham’s corps, he fell with 
two wounds on the Federal works, losing his left arm. 
Taken prisoner by the enemy, he was carried with them 
on their retreat to Nashville, and thence sent to Fort 
Delaware, and held until March 10, 1865, when he was 
exchanged at Richmond, Va. From there he traveled to 
Washington, Ga., whence he walked to his home in Ten- 
nessee. Since 1872 he has been engaged with much suc- 
cess in mercantile pursuits. He has also been honored 
by his people with the office of sheriff of the county. By 
his marriage, in 1868, to Mary J. Bryant, he has two chil- 
dren: Jessie and Henry. 


William Morrow, M. D., of Nashville, was born in Jack- 
boro, Tenn., in 1839; was educated at Knoxville uni- 
versity, and was a student at the Long Island medical 
college at the fall of Fort Sumter. Returning to Ten- 
nessee he was commissioned by Governor Harris assist- 
ant-surgeon in the provisional army of Tennessee, and 
assigned to hospital duty at Knoxville by General Zolli- 
coffer. His commission was renewed by the Confederate 
government, and after a year’s service in hospital he was 
appointed medical purveyor for the department of east 
Tennessee. He continued in this duty with headquarters 
successively at Knoxville, Bristol, and Marion, Va., until 
Longstreet’s Knoxville campaign, when he was sent to 
Montgomery, Ala., to procure medical supplies. In the 
spring of 1865 he surrendered at Griffin,Ga. In 1870 
Dr. Morrow was elected State treasurer of Tennessee, 
Tenn. 51 
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and was continued in office until April, 1877, during the 
last three years of the term also serving as insurance 
commissioner of Tennessee. He is now secretary of the 
board of prison commissioners. 


Captain John W. Morton, the gallant chief of artillery 
of Gen. N. B. Forrest’s cavalry, was born in Williamson 
county, Tenn., in 1843. In 1854 he removed to Nashville 
with his father, Dr. John W. Morton, and at the time of 
the military organization of the State in the spring of 
1861 he was a student at the Western military institute at 
the capital. He left this school to enter the Confederate 
service, and, on being rejected on account of his delicate 
health, after he had served a month in the Rock City 
guards (Company C, First regiment Tennessee infantry), 
became a member of Capt. Thomas K. Porter’s battery, 
in which he rose to the rank of junior first lieutenant. 
At Fort Donelson, when Porter fell dangerously wounded, 
young Morton took command, and by his courage and 
skill won the approval in official reports of Gens. J. C. 
Brown and S. B. Buckner. As he was included in the 
capitulation that followed, he was taken north and held 
seven months at Camp Chase and Johnson’s Island. On 
being exchanged at Vicksburg, in September, 1862, he 
rejoined his command, which for a time was united with 
other artillery organizations, at Vicksburg, to form a 
regiment of infantry known as Hume’s regiment, of 
which Lieutenant Morton was appointed adjutant. Two 
weeks later, at his own request, he was granted per- 
mission to seek duty at the front, and repaired to Mur- 
freesboro, where he was ordered to take charge, with the 
men of his old battery, of two siege guns in the front 
near Murfreesboro. Soon afterward he was ordered to 
report to Gen. N. B. Forrest, at Columbia, and take 
command of his artillery. This promotion to a post of 
great responsibility was justified by the faithful service 
which was rendered and- the remarkable efficiency 
attained by the artillery under hiscommand. At Brice’s 
Cross-roads, Johnsonville, and many other famous com- 
bats, the name of Morton is inseparably associated with 
the brilliant achievements of Forrest’s cavalry. He was 
promoted to captain while with Forrest, and during the 
last year of the war was in command of a battalion of five 
batteries. He was wounded in the fight at Parker’s 
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Cross-roads, Tenn., both by a saber cut and minie ball. 
His military service ended with the surrender at Gaines- 
ville, Ala., April 11, 1865, after which he returned to 
Nashville, and was graduated in medicine at the medical 
department of the university of Tennessee, with the honor 
of valedictorian of hisclass. He practiced this profession 
about two years, and then chose to engage in farming. 
In 1880 he entered the field of newspaper work, and since 
1881 has been the editor of the Tennessee Farmer, of 
Nashville. From 1882 to 1886 he was assistant commis- 
sioner of agriculture of the State. Captain Morton had 
the honor to be the first president of the Tennessee divi- 
sion of Confederate soldiers, and declined re-election, 
thus establishing the precedent of rotation in office. 


Captain Daniel Emmet Myers, a prominent attorney 
of Memphis, is a native of Kentucky, born in Bracken 
county, February 17, 1842. His parents were Alexander 
and Sarah (Ellis) Myers, both natives of Kentucky. He 
was graduated at Transylvania university, at Lexington, 
in 1860, and then studied law under Garret Davis, at 
Paris, Ky., and was licensed to practice in April, 1862. 
In the following month he entered the Confederate lines, 
and enlisted in Company F (Captain Barnes), Col. 
Howard Smith’s Kentucky regiment, as a private, but 
was soon elected second lieutenant. He served during 
the Kentucky campaign, and subsequently was elected 
to the captaincy of his company, but declined that honor 
and accepted advancement to first lieutenant. In this 
rank he fought in the battle of Murfreesboro, and took 
part in the subsequent operations until detached to com- 
mand the regular scout of Buford’s brigade, then located 
at Beach Grove, Tenn. He served in that capcity fora 
considerable period, scouting in the vicinity of Murfrees- 
boro and other points in middle Tennessee, until he was 
wounded near Readyville. Gen. Abe Buford was about 
this time sent to command the infantry brigade before 
Vicksburg, composed of Scott’s Louisiana regiment, and 
Shacklett’s, Crossland’s and Thompson’s Kentucky regi- 
ments, and Captain Myers was transferred to staff duty 
and ordered to report to Buford. He served in Missis- 
sippi as aide-de-camp with the rank of first lieutenant 
until the fall of Vicksburg, when he was promoted to 
inspector-general of the brigade. When the brigade was 
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again mounted at Demopolis, Ala, after the retreat of 
Polk’s corps to that point before.Sherman, and Buford 
was put in command of a division of cavalry, Captain 
Myers continued with him as inspector-general of the 
division, and served as such under General Forrest 
through the western Kentucky campaign, participating 
in both fights at Paducah, Ky., Hood’s campaign in Ten- 
nessee, and until the close of the war. During his mili- 
tary career he participated in the battles of Murfreesboro, 
Fort Donelson, Baker’s Creek, Chickamauga, Missionary 
Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Harrisburg, Guntown, Frank- 
lin, and Snow Hill, and many others, and was four times 
wounded. He was shot through the left leg, and 
received a sabre wound in the face during a charge, but 
the most serious was a shot through the right foot which 
detained him for three months in the hospital at Rome, 
Ga. After his parole, by the kindness of a friend, he 
went to France, but returned in the fall of 1865 and 
resided in Bloomington, IIll., until February, 1866, when 
he made his home at Memphis. Since then, he has been 
very successfully engaged in the practice of his profes- 
sion. For twenty vears he has been counsel for the State 
national bank at Memphis. In 1870 he was married to 
Emma, daughter of E. M. Apperson, and they have one 
child, Minnie, wife of W. W. Miller. 


Henry Clay Myers, of Memphis, quartermaster-general, 
with the rank of colonel, on the staff of Gen. Stephen D. 
Lee, commanding the army of Tennessee, United Con- 
federate veterans, was born in Anson county, N. C., 
October 17, 1847. His father, Absalom Myers, was also 
a native of that State, and for five years a State senator. 
Colonel Myers was one of the eight sons of Absalom 
Myers who were soldiers of the Confederacy, the brothers 
being represented in each of the great armies, of North- 
ern Virginia, Tennessee and Trans-Mississippi. One of 
them, George B., was lieutenant-colonel of the Tenth 
Mississippi infantry, was wounded at Munfordville and 
Jonesboro, and imprisoned a year at Johnson’s Island. 
Henry C., the youngest, served in the Second Missouri 
cavalry, of Forrest’s corps, during the last two years of 
the war, participating in the famous campaigns, raids 
and battles of that command, and was paroled at Gaines- 
ville, Ala., in May, 1865. Residing in Mississippi after 
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the war, he was elected sheriff of his county, took an 
active part in politics, and became secretary of state. 
In 1889 he made his home at Memphis and became the 
general agent of a leading insurance company. 


John Myers, of Memphis, formerly of the naval service 
of the Confederate States, member of the staff of the late 
Gen. A. J. Vaughan, United Confederate veterans, with 
the rank of major, is a native of county Tipperary, 
Ireland, born April 15, 1845. Hecame to America in 
1850 with his parents, John and Eliza Myers, and settled 
at New Orleans, where both his father and mother soon 
afterward died of yellow fever. On May 28, 1861, he 
enlisted in the Confederate navy, on the receiving ship 
St. Philip, and remained there on duty until the St. Philip 
was taken up the river to Vicksburg, at the time that 
Admiral Farragut ran past the forts below New Orleans. 
From Vicksburg he went to Mobile, and was transferred 
to duty on the gunboat Gaines. He served on this boat 
up to and including the naval battle in Mobile bay, 
August, 1864, when Admiral Buchanan, with the ram 
Tennessee and the gunboats Morgan, Gaines and Selma, 
made a gallant fight against a great Federal fleet under 
Admiral Farragut. Inthis action the Gaines was pierced 
seventeen times through and through, one shot going 
below the water mark, and her crew was compelled to 
beach and burn her. Subsequently he served with his 
comrades in ashore battery near Mobile, called Battery 
Buchanan, at the head of Mobile bay, until after the fall 
of Spanish Fort and Blakely, when they made their way 
to Demopolis, Ala., and were there surrendered under 
Gen. Richard Taylor’s capitulation. Mr. Myers was 
paroled May 18, 1865, by Admiral H. K. Thatcher. For 
a period of twenty-four years after the war he was 
engaged in the railroad service, rising from brakeman to 
train-master. Since 1889 he has been a resident of Mem- 
phis, and assistant secretary and treasurer of the Ten- 
nessee cotton oil company. He is a member of the 
Confederate historical association. By his marriage, in 
1872, to Honora Lyons, of Huntsville, Ala., he has four 
children. 


Lieutenant Nicholas Pope Nail, of the Nineteenth reg- 
iment Tennessee infantry, was born in Bledsoe county, 
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Tenn., in 1822, and in 1861 entered the Confederate ser- 
vice as second sergeant of Company A, of Col. D. H. Cum- 
mings’ regiment, Zollicoffer’s brigade. Subsequently he 
was promoted to second lieutenant. He took part in the 
campaigning in eastern Kentucky under General Zolli- 
coffer, in 1861, and in the battle of Fishing Creek, where 
his regiment opened the battle, attacking a largely 
superior force of the enemy. His next battle was Shiloh,. 
and after the evacuation of Corinth he marched with 
General Breckinridge for the defense of Vicksburg, as- 
sailed by the Federal gunboats. Thence he accompanied 
Breckinridge’s command to Baton Rouge, La., and took 
part in the battle of August 5, 1862, in command of the 
Temnant of his regiment, the Nineteenth, which was 
consolidated with other commands under Colonel Smith, 
of the Twentieth Tennessee. Here he was shot through 
the spine, also through the left forearm, and disabled for 
further service in the field. A daughter of this gallant 
soldier, Elizabeth, was married in 1872 to Samuel C. 
Bush, who was born near Chattanooga in 1848, and elected 
sheriff of Hamilton county in 1896 and 1898, though a 
Democrat in a Republican county. He is a nephew of 
two Confederate soldiers, Andrew A. Williams, of the 
Tennessee infantry, who was surrendered at Vicksburg, 
and served through the war, and John Williams, a vet- 
eran of the cavalry. 


Edward M. Neal, a popular business man of Nash- 
ville, who gave four years’ faithful service to the Confed- 
eracy, is a native of Williamson county, and was edu- 
cated at Cumberland university. Heentered the military 
service at the age of twenty-one years, enlisting as a pri- 
vate in Company H, Seventh regiment Tennessee 
infantry, with which he served under Robert E. Lee in 
the mountains of West Virginia in 1861, and with Stone- 
wall Jackson in the Shenandoah valley and the Bath and 
Romney expedition. He was attached to the medical 
department late in 1861, and about December, 1862, 
assigned to the quartermaster’s department as assistant 
to the quartermaster of A. P. Hill’s division, army of 
Northern Virginia. He was on duty in that capacity 
until near the evacuation of Richmond, when he was 
detailed by General Heth to obtain supplies for the army. 
After the surrender of General Lee he joined the cavalry 
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command of General Dibrell, at Charlotte, N. C., and 
served in the escort of President Davis and his cabinet 
until his surrender at Washington, Ga. After the war 
he was in business at Lebanon until 1883, since then at 
Nashville. 


Captain Hugh McDowell Neely, in the present era a 
leader in the business affairs of the city of Memphis, dur- 
ing the stormy years of 1861-65 gained honor among the 
gallant soldiers of the army of Tennessee. He is descend- 
ed from Scotch-Irish families of North Carolina, of that 
sturdy stock that was distinguished in the war of the 
Revolution. His father, Moses Neely, was the son of 
Moses Neely and Margaret Campbell, whose parents were 
Capt. James Neely and Robert Campbell, both officers 
of the continental army, and his mother was Jane Parks, 
daughter of Hugh McDowell and Margaret Irwin, whose 
parents, John McDowell and Gen. Robert Irwin, were 
both soldiers of the Revolution, Irwin being one of the 
signers of the famous Mecklenberg declaration of inde- 
pendence. Captain Neely was born near Jackson, Madison 
county, Tenn., whither his parents had moved across the 
mountains from their ancestral home in Mecklenberg 
county in 1833, and in 1839 the family again moved to 
Shelby county, settling about fifteen miles east of Mem- 
phis. He was reared upon the plantation and given a 
good academic education. When the war broke out he 
was interested in a manufacturing plant which entered 
into contracts with the Confederate States government 
for the manufacture of ordnance stores, and he was thus 
occupied until, upon the completion of the contracts, in 
February, 1862, he enlisted as a private in a company 
which was assigned as Company I, to the Thirty-eighth 
regiment Tennessee infantry. From that date he shared 
the fortunes of the army under Albert Sidney Johnston, 
Beauregard, Bragg, Joseph E. Johnston and Hood. A 
man of robust health, splendid physique, standing six 
feet two inches, and of undaunted bravery, he soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a soldier and was honored with 
rank. The regiment fought under Colonel Looney at 
Shiloh, and after the reorganization of the army, under 
Col. John C. Carter until the latter was promoted to 
brigadier-general. At this reorganization, Sergt. O. M. 
Alsup was elected captain of Company I, and Mr. Neely 
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was elected first-lieutenant, but was a few months later 
promoted to captain on account of Alsop’s resignation. 
Captain Neely was, in fact, at this reorganization, elected 
major to succeed Maj. Gus. Abbington, a fine testimonial 
to his worth as a soldier, but by the change of the vote 
of acompany, Major. Abbington was retained. As cap- 
tain of his company he made a splendid record, was several 
times slightly wounded, and at Perryville, Ky., in the 
attack upon a Federal battery, was shot down by a minie 
ball which he still carries, receiving a wound which dis- 
abled him for several months. During the last year of 
the war he served as adjutant-general on the staff of 
Brig.-Gen. John C. Carter. At the battle of Franklin 
he was by the side of that gallant general, when he fell 
mortally wounded, riding down the line of his brigade 
during the assault upon the enemy’s works. As Carter 
reeled in his saddle, Captain Neely leaped from his horse, 
lifted the general to the ground and into the arms of 
two soldiers to be carried to the rear, and then amid the 
storm of shot and shell which swept the plain, sought to 
ride after the brigade, which had charged on the works. 
In a moment he was wounded and his horse disabled, but 
he continued on foot to where the shattered remnant of 
Carter’s command had reached the breastworks. He 
continued on duty throughout the remainder of the war, 
was in the battle of Nashville, and served under General 
Walthall in the heroic rear guard during the retreat from 
Tennessee. Returning to his home at the close of hos- 
tilities he found his manufacturing plant burned to the 
ground by the enemy, and after planting for a year he 
turned his attention to the business pursuits in which he 
has achieved such notable success. He became then a 
member of the firm of Brooks, Neely & Co., Memphis, 
wholesale grocers and cotton factors, with which he is 
still connected, and tothe prosperity of which his energy 
has largely contributed. He has also, for a quarter 
century, been president of the Phoenix fire and marine 
insurance company since its organization; has either 
served as president or vice-president of the Memphis 
national bank, and has been interested in various other 
public enterprises. He is a member of the Confederate 
historical association and of the Presbyterian church, 
with which his family has been connected for many gen- 
erations. His dignified bearing, courtly presence, liberal 
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fund of information and fine ability as a conversationalist 
make him immensely popular, and one of the leaders in 
social as well as business life. In fact, in any channel of 
public usefulness his talents would sustain him in promi- 
nence. In 1886 Captain Neely was married to Mrs. 
Mary B. McCown, daughter of Maj. W. M. Sneed, of 
Granville county, N. C., a lady of great beauty and 
gracious qualities of mind and heart, who presides with 
elegance over their palatial home in the city. 


Colonel Rufus Polk Neely, first colonel of the Fourth 
Tennessee infantry, was born in Maury county, Novem- 
ber 26, 1808, son of Capt. Charles Neely, a native of Vir- 
ginia who served under General Jackson and married a 
daughter of Col. Ezekiel Polk, of Maury, and sister of 
President Polk. R. P. Neely was the first register of 
deeds of Hardeman county, and served as deputy clerk 
and clerk of the county for thirty-two years. His mili- 
tary career began its prominence in 1836, when he was 
elected brigadier-general of militia. He raised troops to 
serve under General Houston in the war for Texas inde- 
pendence, but was required to disband them by order of 
the governor. Subsequently he aided in the removal of 
the Indians, as a military officer, and raised a company 
for the Mexican war. In 1855-57 he engaged in building 
the Mississippi Central & Tennessee railroad, with which 
he was associated as president and in other official 
capacities for many years. When the State seceded he 
organized the Pillow Guards, of Hardeman county, of 
which he was captain, and when the Fourth regiment of 
infantry was organized he was elected colonel. He was 
with this command at Fort Pillow, New Madrid and 
Columbus, and participated in the battles of Belmont and 
Shiloh. In the latter part of 1862 he was captured by 
the enemy, and afterward was imprisoned at Alton and 
Camp Chase until exchanged at City Point in the fall of 
1863. He was not again in the field, but was active in 
forwarding recruits from within the Federal lines. Sub- 
sequent to the war he was prominent as a railroad mana- 
ger, politician andjournalist. Col. J. J. Neely, a younger 
brcther of Col. R. P. Neely, was one of the gallant 
lieutenants of Chalmers and Forrest. He led the Thir- 
teenth Tennessee cavalry in many battles in Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Alabama, and for a time commanded a. 
brigade of Chalmers’ division. 
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James Benton Neil, M. D., first vice-president of Frank 
Cheatham bivouac, Nashville, was born in Marshall 
county, Tenn., in 1837,and entered the Confederate service 
as third sergeant of Company F, Seventeenth Tennessee 
infantry, April 16, 1861. He participated in the early 
battles of Rockcastle and Fishing Creek, Ky., and sub- 
sequently was identified with the record of Gen. Bushrod 
Johnson’s brigade at Munfordville, Perryville, Murfrees- 
boro, Hoover’s Gap, Chickamauga, Knoxville, Drewry’s 
Bluff, and Petersburg, Va., finally surrendering with 
Lee’s army at Appomattox. During the latter half of 
the war he served as hospital steward, and in charge of 
the infirmary corps of the Seventeenth regiment. On 
returning home he resumed his professional studies, and 
was graduated in medicine at the university of Nashville 
in 1865. He was engaged in the practice at Lewisburg 
until 1891, when he was elected to the State senate from 
Marshall and Williamson counties. Since then he has 
resided at Nashville. He was a charter member of 
Dibrell bivouac, at Lewisburg, and is surgeon of Troop 
A, and Company B, Confederate soldiers, at Nashville. 


Herman Otto Nelsen, of Knoxville, was born in Prussia 
in 1841, and came to America in 1860, locating at Gal- 
veston, Tex,, where he enlisted in the spring of 1861 as 
a private in Oswald’s battalion. His term of service ex- 
pired six months later, but before that time had elapsed 
he was detailed as a machinist in the Confederate armory 
at Galveston, and he continued in that employment at 
Galveston, San Jacinto and Houston until the close of 
the war. Heservedon the Royal Yacht, one of the Con- 
federate vessels engaged during the Federal attack on 
Galveston, and when the port was retaken by General 
Magruder he was on the attacking fleet under Com- 
mander Leon Smith. After the close of hostilities he 
resided at New York until 1873, and since then has been 
a prominent manufacturer at Knoxville. 


Captain J. M. Nesbitt, of Erin, Houston county, Tenn., 
county official and Confederate veteran, was born at 
Charlotte, Tenn., in 1837, son of Thomas and Dorcas 
(McDoo) Nesbitt. His family is of Irish origin, and was 
established in America about the time of the Revolu- 
tionary war. He was educated at the Charlotte acaden.y, 
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and then engaged in farming, which he left in 1861 to 
bear arms in behalf of the Confederacy. Enlisting as a 
private in Company D, Forty-ninth regiment Tennessee 
infantry, he served under General Tilghman, at Fort 
Henry, in February, 1862, and after the evacuation of that 
fort, fought at Fort Donelson, where he was surrendered. 
During his imprisonment he was confined at Camp Doug- 
las, Chicago. Prison life came to an end by exchange at 
Vicksburg late that year, and he then rejoined his com- 
mand, In 1862 it was his lot to again fight in defense of 
one of the fated Confederate strongholds, that of Port 
Hudson, La., and when it was surrendered, after the fall 
of Vicksburg, he fell back with J. E. Johnson’s command 
to Mobile and other places. At a later date, while par- 
ticipating in the famous Atlanta campaign, he was 
wounded in the battle of Peachtree Creek, near Atlanta. 
Soon returning to duty, he accompanied General Hood 
into Tennessee, and having been elected lieutenant after 
his return from Camp Douglas, he was further promoted 
to captain while on the march to Franklin. In the des- 
perate assault upon the Federal position at the latter place 
he was captured again, and until the close of the war 
was confined at Johnson’s Island, Ohio. At the close of 
this military experience, in which he suffered all the mis- 
haps of war except death, he returned to his former em- 
ployment as a farmer, also, at a later date, doing business 
asa merchant. In 1885 he was appointed clerk of the 
chancery court, an office he still holds, also serving as 
justice of the peace, as which he was first elected in 1882. 
In 1889 Captain Nesbitt was married to Mrs. M. P. 
Broom. 


Charles S. Newman, a merchant of Knoxville, former 
adjutant of the Sixtieth regiment Tennessee infantry, 
isa native of Virginia, born in Orange county in 1839. 
He was enjoying the advantages of a student in the sec- 
ond year of his course at the university of Virginia, when 
the war came on, and left his studies to serve his State. 
In the fall of 1861 he was appointed drill master by Adju- 
tant-General Cooper and ordered on duty at Staunton, 
where he remained two months, and then at Knoxville, 
Tenn.,where, after several months on the drill ground, he 
enlisted as a private in Company A, Sixty-third Tennes- 
see infantry. Heservedin that command from May 5th 
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until the summer of 1862, when he was commissioned 
first lieutenant and appointed adjutant of the Sixtieth 
regiment, of Gen. J. C. Vaughn’s brigade. He was on 
duty with the Sixtieth at Chattanooga when that place 
was attacked by General Mitchel in 1862, and in the fol- 
lowing winter was sent with his command to Mississippi, 
where he took part in the battles of Chickasaw Bayou, 
Champion’s Hill and Black River Bridge. In the latter 
engagement, which was a serious affair for Vaughn’s 
brigade, he and many of his comrades were captured, 
dooming them to a long imprisonment in the North. 
Adjutant Newman was sent to Johnson’s Island, and 
there held until March 8, 1865, so that his experience as 
a prisoner of war covered a period of nearly two years. 
Upon his exchange he went to Richmond and was granted 
the usual thirty days’ furlough, at the end of which the 
war was practically concluded. His principal occupation 
for several years afterward was teaching, near Bristol, 
Tenn., then in the Columbia male high school, and three 
years as principal of the preparatory department of the 
university of Tennessee, at Knoxville. Since 1873 he 
has been in business as a merchant at Knoxville, with 
gratifying success. He is the adjutant of Fred Ault 
bivouac, United Confederate veterans. 


Mrs. Ella K. Newsom, an army nurse, is deserving of 
mention here as a type of the heroic Southern women who 
devoted themselves as fully to the cause as their brothers 
in line of battle. She is the daughter of Rev. T. S. N. 
King, a Baptist minister, was born in Mississippi, and 
reared in Arkansas amid the scenes of pioneer life. Mar- 
rying Dr. Frank Newsom, of Tennessee, she was left a 
widow two years later, and resided at Winchester, Tenn., 
until the beginning of the war. Early in 1861 she col- 
lected hospital supplies and went to Memphis for duty as 
a nurse; in December, 1861, proceeded to Bowling Green 
with her own servants and a car-load of supplies to minis- 
ter to the suffering soldiers, and was with the army of Ten- 
nessee ever afterward in the campaigns centering about 
Corinth, Chattanooga and Atlanta. She became chief 
matron of the hospital department of the army of Tennes- 
see, and fully devoted her wealth and remarkable execu- 
tive ability to the Confederate soldier. Col. A. S. Marks 
characterized her as ‘‘the Florence Nightingale of the 
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South.’’ In 1867 she married Col. W. H. Trader, a Con- 
federate officer, who died in 1885, and subsequently she 
held a clerical position at Washington under the United 
States government. 


Major Bradford Nichol, of Nashville, was born at that 
city December 5, 1841, and on May 13, 1861, entered the 
military service as a private in Rutledge’s battery, Com- 
pany A, First regiment Tennessee artillery. A month 
later he was promoted to corporal, and six months after- 
ward to sergeant. After the battle of Shiloh he was 
promoted to second lieutenant and assigned as assistant 
ordnance officer under Colonel Clark, chief of artillery at 
army headquarters. He discharged the duties of this 
position under Colonel Clark and his successor, Col. 
Henry Oladowski, on the staffs of General Bragg and 
General Johnston. When the war department required 
all artillery officers to undergo examinations, he passed 
this examination, was commissioned first lieutenant and 
assigned to the staff of Brigadier-General Bate. Subse- 
quently Maj.-Gen. W. H. T. Walker requested his ser- 
vices and he became ordnance officer of Walker’s division. 
When Bate was promoted to major-general he asked for 
Nichol, who returned to the staff of that commander with 
the commission of major of artillery, about March 16, 
1865. After the battle of Perryville he had charge of 
the ammunition trains and forwarded them to Atlanta; 
at Chickamauga served on the staff of General Bragg; at 
Jonesboro was on Hood’s staff and continued in that 
assignment during the Tennessee campaign, and at 
Cheatham’s Ferry was placed in charge of the ordnance 
train of the army, which he conducted to Columbia. He 
was then ordered by General Hood to bring up the 
remaining ordnance stores from the ferry, during the 
performance of which duty the battle of Franklin was 
fought. . At Bentonville, N. C., he was one of the two 
officers on General Bate’s staff, and his service ended with 
the surrender of the army at Greensboro. Major Nichol 
participated in twenty-nine engagements: Wild Cat, 
Barboursville, Mill Springs (Fishing Creek), Shiloh, 
Corinth, Tupelo, Burnsville, Munfordville, Camp Dick 
Robinson, Perryville, Antioch, Murfreesboro, Hoover’s 
Gap, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Dalton, Resaca, 
Calhoun, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach- 
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tree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Lovejoy’s Station, Nash- 
ville and Bentonville. He was never off duty, never in 
hospital and never wounded. At theclose of his service 
he returned to Nashville and engaged in business. Major 
Nichol has held all the chairs in his Masonic lodge, chap- 
ter, grand chapter, anointed high priesthood, council, 
grand council and commandery, and at present has the 
rank of most puissant general grand master of the 
United States. 


William Lytle Nichol, M. D., of Nashville, first surgeon 
of Maney’s regiment, was born at Nashville in 1828, grad- 
uated in 1845 in the literary department of Nashville uni- 
versity, and received his professional degree from the 
university of Pennsylvania in 1849. In 1852 he entered 
the United States navy, and was ordered to duty under 
Commander Ringgold in the northern exploring expedi- 
tion. He spent one summer in the arctic region, and on 
his return to San Francisco, in October, resigned, and 
returned to Nashville, where he began the practice of 
medicine. He was prompt to offer his services to the 
State in 1861, and was commissioned as surgeon of the 
First Tennessee infantry, with which he served for one 
year. During the remainder of the war he was on hos- 
pital duty in Georgia. Surrendering at Greensboro in 
1865, he returned to Nashville and continued his practice 
with notable success and honor until his retirement, in 
1898. 


T. W. Nichols, M. D., of Erin, Houston county, is a 
native of Dickson county, Tenn., born May 31, 1835, 
son of N. H. and Eliza (Prather) Nichols. His ancestors 
resided in Maryland and Kentucky, and were of English 
extraction. He was educated in the common schools of 
his native county, and then taking up the study of med- 
icine was graduated at the Shelby medical college in 
1859, and afterward at the university of Nashville. Just 
as he had begun his practice as a physician the war of 
the Confederacy began, and he offered his services to his 
native State. Enlisting in Company B, Fiftieth regi- 
ment Tennessee infantry, he was detailed as assistant- 
surgeon, in which capacity he served with the regiment at 
Fort Donelson, and was included in the capitulation. As 
a prisoner of war he was held at Camp Chase and John- 
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son’s Island, Ohio, until released by a general order of 
Secretary Stanton, which gave all surgeons at Johnson's 
Island their liberty. Reporting then to General Bragg 
at Chattanooga he was examined and commissioned as 
assistant-surgeon. In that rank he served with the army 
of Tennessee until the end of the war, ministering to the 
sick and wounded, and winning the high regard of his 
regiment and fellow officers. He now enjoys a very suc- 
cessful practice at Erin, and has wide repute as a skillful 
and progressive physician. In 1864 he was married to 
Alice, daughter of Charles Moore, of Georgia, and they 
have two children, Fannie and Annie. 


Major Hunter Nicholson, of Knoxville, was born at 
Columbia, Tenn., in 1834, second son of Alfred Osburn 
Pope Nicholson and Caroline A. Orielly. He was gradu- 
ated at Franklin college, near Nashville, an agricultural 
and military institution, in 1852, and at the university of 
North Carolina in 1855. From the university he went 
to Washington, D. C., to become associate editor of the 
Washington Union, the recognized political organ of. 
President Pierce. Hon. A. O. P. Nicholson was then 
the editor in chief, and printer to congress. Subse- 
quently Judge Nicholson was elected to the United States 
senate from Tennessee and retired from the editorship. 
Young Nicholson remained with the paper until the 
retirement of President Pierce, when he returned to 
Columbia. While at Washington he had studied law 
under Hon. Caleb Cushing, attorney general, and was 
admitted to practice by Judge N. Baxter. At Columbia 
he became editor of the Democratic Herald and member 
of the law firm of Nicholson, Sykes & Nicholson. In 1858 
he was appointed adjutant-general of Tennessee, on the 
staff of Gov. Isham G. Harris. In the presidential cam- 
paign of 1860, through his paper, he took an active part 
and, as aresult of an extended trip through New England 
and the Northwest, he became convinced that a conflict 
was inevitable. Everywhere he found the streets alive 
at night with armed minute men drilling as if for an 
impending war. Familiar with the temper as well as the 
resources of the Northern States he foresaw that peace- 
able secession was impossible, and that the war which 
must follow would in all probability last for years. 
When the conflict came Major Nicholson was actively 
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engaged in drilling and organizing troops, and held a 
commission as colonel and inspector for mustering in 
troops. In the meantime he had enlisted as a private in 
acavalry company. In December, 1861, this company 
was ordered into camp at ‘‘Camp Maury,’’ near Nashville, 
and he was made adjutant of the battalion, the Ninth, 
Lieut.-Col. George Gantt commanding. In January the 
battalion was ordered to Fort Donelson, where Major 
Nicholson was actively employed from the day of his 
arrival in drilling and organizing the battalion, in fixing 
outposts and pickets and in conducting scouting parties. 
When General (then Lieutenant-Colonel) Forrest assumed 
command of all the cavalry around Fort Donelson, Major 
Nicholson was ordered by Gen. G. J. Pillow to report for 
staff duty as aide-de-camp. In this capacity he was 
present and took part in all the fighting that followed and 
was also present at every council of war held by the Con- 
federate commanders, on account of his local knowledge 
of the roads. After the surrender had been made and 
Generals Floyd and Pillow, with their staffs, had gone, 
Major Nicholson escaped by crossing the river in a skiff. 
On reporting to Gen. A. S. Johnston he was ordered to 
remain, on duty with General Pillow, then in charge of 
moving the army across the Tennessee river at Decatur. 
When General Pillow was relieved of command Major 
Nicholson was retained on his staff, but was present, as 
a volunteer, at the battle of Shiloh, with Gen. A. S. 
Johnston. Sometime after this he was sent to Richmond, 
and arrived there on the day before the battle of Seven 
Pines. Not being able to transact the business in hand, 
he was allowed to go as volunteer aide with Gen. Robert 
Hatton during that battle. About a month later he was 
again sent from the army of Tennessee at Tupelo, Miss., 
to Richmond, where he arrived on the eve of the Seven 
Days’ battles. This conflict he witnessed as a volunteer 
attache at Gen. A. P. Hill’s headquarters. Major Nichol- 
son’s next assignment was with General Breckinridge at 
Murfreesboro, Shortly afterward he was ordered on post 
duty at McMinnville, where he remained until two days 
before the battle of Murfreesboro, which he saw as a 
volunteer on the staff of General Hardee. After this he 
was in command of the post at Columbia until General 
Bragg retired from the State, when he was put in charge 
of a body of cavalry and left in Tennessee to collect 
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stragglers and forward information as to the movements 
of the enemy. After the battle of Chickamauga he was 
ordered to report to General Pillow at Montgomery, Ala., 
by whom he was sent into Mississippi to inspect stations 
and investigate fraudulent substitutes. While thus occu- 
pied at Canton, Miss., General Sherman moved out from 
Vicksburg and General Loring, with whom Major Nichol- 
son was staying, invited him to act as adjutant on his staff 
in the temporary absence of his regular adjutant. In this 
capacity he served through that campaign. At its close 
Gen. Abe Buford, whose brigade was to be mounted and 
assigned to General Forrest's command, made a special 
request to have Major Nicholson assigned to his staff, 
which was ordered by General Polk, and from this time 
until the final surrender at Gainesville, Ala., he served 
as chief of staff with General Buford, in Forrest’s cav- 
alry. He participated in all the arduous marches and 
battles of the command, except the fight at Old Harris- 
burg and one of the marches into middle Tennessee, 
when he was absent on account of wounds and sickness. 
He was four times slightly and once seriously wounded, 
but never left the field while the fight lasted. Since 1870 
Major Nicholson has resided at Knoxville, has held a 
professorship in the university of Tennessee and for six 
years was a member of the State bureau of agriculture. 


Colonel George H. Nixon, a native of Tennessee, dis- 
tinguished in the war of the Confederacy, had his early 
military experience as first lieutenant of Company B, 
First regiment Tennessee infantry, in the war with Mex- 
ico. At the beginning of the war in 1861 he was holding 
a Federal office in the Territory of Nebraska by appoint- 
ment of President Buchanan. Resigning this position, 
he returned to Tennessee, and enlisting for duty was 
elected major of the Twenty-third regiment. After the 
battle of Fort Donelson he was elected colonel of the 
Forty-eighth regiment, which was assigned to the bri- 
gade of Gen. Pat Cleburne, and fought under that officer 
at the battle of Richmond, Ky., in August, 1862. In this 
combat the Forty-eighth, led by Colonel Nixon, made a 
gallant charge, capturing one hundred and sixty-five 
prisoners, and the colonel received a severe hurt from a 
canister shot while at the head of his men. He took part 
in the battle of Murfreesboro, the Tullahoma campaign, 
Tenn. 52 
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and the battle of Chickamauga, with Cleburne’s division. 
In the Sunday battle at Chickamauga his regiment was 
distinguished for heroic fighting, and lost seventy-two 
men, killed and wounded, out of the one hundred and 
fifty engaged. Subsequently he elected to go with Gen- 
eral Forrest into Mississippi, and Capt. H. G. Evans 
succeeded him in command of the Forty-eighth infantry. 
Colonel Nixon organized a Tennessee cavalry regiment, 
which he led in Forrest’s campaigns of 1864 and 1865, 
in Mississippi, north Alabama and Tennessee. He was 
in Hood’s campaign against Nashville, and in the rear 
guard during the retreat. Colonel Nixon died July 4, 
1887, at his home near Lawrenceburg, Tenn., where 
there is a monument in the public square to his memory 
and that of the soldiers who fought with him in Mexico. 


John H. Norwood, of Jackson, a faithful soldier of the 
Confederacy, was born in Henderson county, Tenn., in 
the year 1838. His enlistment was made in May, 1861, 
as a private in Company G, Sixth Tennessee infantry. 
Mr. Norwood shared the services of his command from 
the start, was among the troops assembled at Corinth in 
the spring of 1862, and marched out with his comrades 
to confront the Federal army at Shiloh in the first week 
of April. The Sixth regiment fought under the eye of 
General Cheatham, and on the first day engaged in a gal- 
lant charge which led them into a dense thicket of forest 
trees and undergrowth, and a murderous fire which 
caused the spot to be afterward remembered as the 
‘*Hornet’s Nest.’ There, said General Cheatham, ‘‘the 
brigade lost many of its bravest and best officers and 
men. Major Welborn, of the Seventh Kentucky, and 
Capt. Jo B. Freeman, of the Sixth Tennessee, fell mor- 
tally wounded.’’ Private Norwood was stricken down 
just before Captain Freeman was shot, and the latter fell 
across his body. Norwood’s wound was very severe. 
While at home on furlough he was still too much disabled 
to permit his escape when the Federals occupied Jack- 
son, and he refused the freedom which was offered him 
on condition that he would take an oath never to re-enter 
the Confederate service. Though in a very feeble con- 
dition he was taken prisoner, and sent to a Northern 
prison camp. After he was exchanged he was trans- 
ferred to the cavalry command of General Forrest, and 
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with that peerless leader he did gallant service until the 
close of the war. In the engagement at Selma, Ala., 
April 2, 1865, he was again wounded, and the war soon 
came toan end. Mr. Norwood’s career as a citizen since 
has been as honorable as that in the years of battle. He 
is highly regarded by his associates and friends, and 
holds an important position as car inspector for the 
Mobile & Ohio railroad company. 


Captain Joseph Branch O’Bryan, merchant, of Nash- 
ville, was born at Franklin, Tenn., in 1838. Removing 
to Nashville in 1853, he was employed as a commercial 
clerk until May 10, 1861, when he entered the service 
with the Rock City Guards, Company B, First Tennes- 
see infantry, asa second sergeant. He served in this 
command a year, when he was detailed as clerk in the 
quartermaster’s department of Maney’s brigade. About 
a year later, on the recommendation of Gen. B. F. Cheat- 
ham, he was appointed quartermaster of the artillery of 
Cheatham’s division, with the rank of captain, and after 
the Confederate army moved out of Dalton, his field of 
duty was extended to include the artillery of Hardee’s 
corps. In this capacity he served under General Hood 
until the artillery was sent to Mobile, afterward at that 
city and at Meridian, until paroled May 10, 1865. His 
entire service was faithful and energetic and was com- 
mended by his comrades. He was in charge of the 
ambulances of Cheatham’s division at the battles of 
Perryville, Murfreesboro and Chickamauga; was often 
under fire, as at Cheat Mountain, Va., and Chickamauga, 
and was slightly wounded at Atlanta, Ga., July 22, 1864. 
After his parole he rode his horse to Nashville, Tenn., 
and went to work with characteristic energy, establish- 
ing, in 1866, a wholesale business which is still prosper- 
ous. His Confederate comrades believe in Captain 
O’Bryan, and he manifests always a great interest in 
Confederate matters. 


Colonel John Overton, whose estate, near Nashville, 
was the scene of the great battle of December 15-16, 
1864, was born to the possession of perhaps the largest 
fortune that came to any youth of his period. His 
father was Judge John Overton, eminent as a jurist in 
the early part of the century, and his mother was the 
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daughter of Gen. James White, of Knoxville, and sister 
of Hugh Lawson White, United States senator and can- 
didate for president of the United States on the Whig 
ticket of 1836. His ancestors, both paternal and mater- 
nal, were identified with the history of Tennessee from 
its early settlement, and he, at the outbreak of the civil 
war, was one of the State’s most wealthy and prominent 
citizens. Without hesitation, when Tennessee decided 
to ally herself with the Confederacy, he enthusiastically 
supported the cause, and pledged to Governor Harris his 
entire estate for the maintenance of the new republic. 
The fortune of war soon made it necessary for him to fol- 
low the Confederate army beyond the State line, and his 
property fell into the hands of the Federal commanders, 
and of Andrew Johnson, the military governor, to the 
loss alike of the devoted patriot and the cause to which 
he had devoted his life, his fortune and his honor. From 
that time his abode was in the Confederate lines, and 
whenever opportunity permitted he sought the field of 
battle, to serve on staff duty or minister to the wounded. 
At Shiloh he was near Albert Sidney Johnston when he 
made his eloquent address to the troops, and when he 
fell mortally wounded in the moment of victory. When 
there was no duty under fire, Colonel Overton continued 
with no less ardor in his ministrations to the soldiers or 
in providing for a soldier’s family, never esteeming any 
service too slight or too arduous in which he might aid 
the sacred cause. Notwithstanding his age, he wore 
himself out in the service of the Confederacy. Finally, 
in the latter part of 1864 he was permitted, by the 
advance of Hood, to return once more to his old home, 
and the Confederate headquarters were established at his 
mansion. Here, upon his land, the disastrous battle was 
fought which practically ended the struggle in the West. 
After the close of hostilities he accepted the amnesty 
under the proclamation of President Lincoln, and went 
to Washington for an interview with Johnson, whom 
fate had made Lincoln’s successor. In that interview he 
was singled out for insult, perhaps on account of John- 
son’s old antagonism to Overton’s uncle, Hugh L. White, 
and threatened with imprisonment, but the sturdy patriot 
calmly replied to the insult that he had no favor to 
ask of Johnson, and would say nothing to lower him- 
self to the level of the latter, but he insisted on his rights 
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under the amnesty of President Lincoln. In after life 
Colonel Overton and his noble wife were constant in their 
service for the veterans of the cause for which they had 
sacrificed so heavily in property and money. Many they 
helped gain a new start in life, unknown to the world. 
They labored, too, for the building of a monument to the 
Confederate dead, and a home for the helpless survivors. 
This noble type of Southern manhood, though possessed 
of a princely fortune, was not an aristocrat, in the offen- 
sive meaning of the word, but was always courteous and 
kind, and was never estranged from the plain people 
around him. The soul of hospitality, the name of his 
famous home, ‘‘Traveler’s Rest,’’ was always most 
appropriate. His piety was genuine and modest, and 
he was devoted throughout life to his church, loving his 
neighbor as himself. Finally, at his historic home, he 
died suddenly, December 12, 1898, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. 


Captain John Overton, Jr., son of the foregoing, one 
of the most prominent citizens of Memphis, formerly a 
staff officer in the army of the Confederate States, was 
born in Davidson county, Tenn. He was reared upon 
the plantation, prepared for college at Albemarle, Va., 
and, entering the university of Nashville in 1860, was a 
student there until April, 1861, when, like many other 
spirited college men of the South, he laid aside his books 
to serve his country on the field of battle. Enlisting in 
April, 1861, his first service was in Captain Reed’s com- 
pany, Forty-fourth regiment Tennessee infantry. In 
1862 he was transferred to the staff of Brig.-Gen. Bushrod 
R. Johnson, and promoted to captain, and he served with 
this gallant commander and his brave brigade of Ten- 
nesseeans in the Kentucky, Tullahoma and Chattanooga 
campaigns, including the famous battles of Perryville, 
Murfreesboro and Chickamauga. In General Johnson’s 
report of the battle of Murfreesboro he is mentioned as 
wounded while on duty. After the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, when General Forrest was transferred to the 
West, Captain Overton accompanied him as a staff offi- 
cer, in which capacity he participated in all the sub- 
sequent famous campaigns and battles which estab- 
lished that general’s great renown as a leader. He rode 
with Forrest, ably performing important duties as a staff 
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officer, in the Tennessee campaigns, the Tupelo cam- 
paign, and the advance to and retreat from Nashville, 
and finally surrendered with Forrest at Gainesville, 
Ala., in May, 1865. The occupation which he took up 
after the return of peace was the real estate business 
at Memphis, where his father had large land and prop- 
erty interests. His career has been that of a man of 
wealth, recognizing his obligations to his community, and 
inspired by a generous public spirit. He has taken a 
good citizen’s part in political affairs, not seeking office, 
but accepting such positions of usefulness as his popu- 
larity with the people caused to be tendered him. He 
has served in both houses of the legislature, and as 
commissioner of the taxing district. On October 23, 
1866, he was married to Matilda Watkins, of Davidson 
county, and they have four sons and a daughter. 


Captain Thomas H. Paine, of Jackson, now prominent 
in educational work in Tennessee, is an American of 
patriotic ancestry, which he honored by devoted service 
as a soldier of the Confederacy. His first ancestor in 
America was James Paine, a physician and surgeon, who 
came from England to Virginia about 1740, married a 
Miss Harden and settled in North Carolina, founding 
the Roanoke branch of the family. His youngest son, 
William, a private soldier of the Revolution, had nine 
children, the eldest of whom, Harden, moved to Giles 
county, Tenn., about 1813, and thence to Lawrence 
county. His son, Sidney S., had the rank of major of 
State militia. Captain Paine, son of the latter, was born 
in Lawrence county, December 1, 1836. He completed 
his education at Jackson college, Columbia, Tenn., then 
studied law with Lee M. Bentley, at Lawrenceburg, and 
being admitted to the bar in 1860, formed a partnership 
with Caleb B. Davis. Very soon he was elected county 
trustee, and in 1861 was sent to the legislature, being the 
youngest member of that body. On the adjournment, in 
March, 1862, he organized a company of cavalry, of 
which he was elected captain, and was assigned to Biffle’s 
regiment. Later, his command was Company A of 
Nixon’s regiment, distinguished in the famous career of 
Forrest’s cavalry. Frequently, and for considerable 
periods, Captain Paine was in command of the regiment 
as senior captain, and his military record is identical 
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with that of the immortal band of troopers who discon- 
certed the plans of the Federal army by frequent daring 
raids in Tennessee, who held northern Mississippi safely 
against enormous odds, and staunchly stood guard for the 
army of Tennessee in its direst extremity. After he was 
surrendered with Forrest’s command, in May, 1865, he 
returned to Lawrenceburg and became principal of the 
Jackson academy. In 1870 he was again elected to the 
legislature, and at the expiration of his service he became 
president of Savannah (Tenn.) college. Resigning that 
position in 1874, he was elected to the State senate from 
the Eighteenth district and was chosen speaker, which 
position he filled in a most satisfactory manner. He 
served very ably as supervisor of the tenth census for the 
Fourth district of Tennessee, comprising seventeen 
counties, and subsequently was principal of the Ross 
academy, Hardin county, until 1883, when he was nom- 
inated by the governor and confirmed by the Senate as 
State superintendent of public instruction for a term of 
four years. Since the expiration of that service he has 
held the positions of superintendent of the Jackson city 
schools, member of the State board of education, and 
president of the Peabody normal institute. In the latter 
capacity he delivers a course of lectures every summer 
to the teachers in attendance, some three hundred in 
number, upon pedagogics and civil government. It has 
been said, and without exaggeration, that no man in 
the State has done more for popular education than he. 
In February, 1899, his valuable public services were 
recognized by his appointment to the office of com- 
missioner of agriculture for Tennessee. He has fre- 
quently been prominently mentioned for the governor- 
ship of the State. On May 24, 1859, Captain Paine was 
married to Minerva A., daughter of John J. Kelly. 


Albion W. Palmer, D. D. S., distinguished in his 
profession at Chattanooga, and a veteran of Gordon’s 
division, army of Northern Virginia, was born at Wash- 
ington, Ga., May 5, 1845. His father was John T. 
Palmer, M. D., who was born in Dublin, Ireland, was a 
graduate of the Georgia State university, and of the Belle- 
vue college of physicians and surgeons, married Elizabeth 
Barbour, a native Georgian, became noted in his profes- 
sion, and during the war of the Confederacy served as 
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surgeon at the Chimborazo hospital, at Richmond, Va., 
and as surgeon of the Seventeenth Georgia regiment. 
His death occurredin 1865. Inthe summer of 1863 young 
Palmer entered the Confederate service and joined Com- 
pany E, Thirty-first Georgia infantry, at Orange Court 
House, Va., after the Pennsylvania campaign, and was 
at once assigned to duty in the regimental band. He 
served in this capacity until the army of Northern Vir- 
ginia was disbanded, also on various occasions acting on 
staff duty for General Gordon or Gen. C. A. Evans, his 
brigade commander, and taking part in the battles of 
the Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, and Cold 
Harbor, Early’s Maryland and Shenandoah valley cam- 
paigns, the defense of Petersburg, and the last march to 
Appomattox. After the war he devoted himself to the 
science of dentistry, obtained a professional education at 
the university of Tennessee, and since then has been 
engaged in the practice at Chattanooga. He has also 
acted as instructor in dentistry in various colleges, and 
has held the offices of secretary, vice-president and presi- 
dent of the East Tennessee dental association. Dr. 
Palmer is still a comrade of the Confederate veteran, 
and an active member and officer of N. B. Forrest camp. 


Hamilton Parks, an attorney of Nashville, Tenn., in 
his nineteenth year (April, 1864), joined Company C, 
Twentieth Tennessee cavalry, as a private, and served 
under Forrest, except when wounded, to the end of the 
war. He was in the hard fought battle of Harrisburg, 
Miss., a two days’ combat, and was wounded on the sec- 
ond day, July 14, 1864, receiving a shot in the right leg, 
while charging the enemy, which incapacitated him for 
further field service. While in hospital at Lauderdale 
Springs, his name was included in the parole with For- 
rest’s men at Gainesville, Ala., through the kind atten- 
tion of Brigadier-General Bell. On his return to civil 
life he was graduated, in 1866, at Bethel college, west 
Tennessee, and in 1868 received the degree of bachelor 
of arts at Cumberland university, where he also pursued 
post graduate studies and took the master’s degree. 
After these literary courses he graduated in law and 
located at Dyersburg, Tenn., where he practiced until 
1887, when he was elected to the legislature, and made 
his home at Nashville. Mr. Parks is a native of Dyer 
county, born December 30, 1845. 
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Captain Thomas Parkes, of Nashville, was born at 
Franklin, Tenn., April 16, 1840, was educated at Harpeth 
academy, and on the day of President Lincoln’s call for 
troops abandoned his occupation as bookkeeper to enlist 
in Company H, Twentieth Tennessee infantry. In the 
following June he was elected second lieutenant. He 
served with his regiment in Kentucky, at Cumberland 
Ford, Barboursville, Rockcastle and Fishing -Creek. 
After the retreat to Decatur, Ala., he was detailed on 
secret service, and was captured in Lewis county by 
General Negley’s command, but made his escape, and 
soon afterward organized an independent company of 
cavalry in Williamson county, of which he was elected 
captain. After Forrest’s capture of Murfreesboro, his 
company was merged in Colonel McLemore’s regiment. 
Captain Parkes was then assigned to the ordnance depart- 
ment, in which capacity he served on the staffs of Gens. 
J. C. Breckinridge, Joseph Wheeler and Will T. Martin. 
He was also frequently detailed to secure information 
within the Federal lines, twice entering Nashville and 
escaping in safety. In the winter of 1864 he was cap- 
tured in Lawrence county, but paroled on account of his 
infirm health, and permitted to go to Nashville, where 
he was able to render valuable service in communication 
with agents of the Confederate secret service. Among 
the engagements in which he took part as a cavalryman 
were Murfreesboro, Tullahoma, Elk River, New Church, 
Cowan, and numerous skirmishes of Wheeler’s com- 
mand. He has resided at Nashville since the war, and 
has served seven years as president of the city board of 
police commissioners. 


George Patterson, D. D., rector of Grace Episcopal 
church, Memphis, is a native of Boston, Mass., born 
July 13, 1828. He is the son of Petros Papathakies, 
a Greek, who changed his name, by authority of legisla- 
ture, to Patterson, and married Louisa Miles, daughter of 
a Revolutionary soldier. When nineteen years of age 
Dr. Patterson removed to North Carolina, and, having 
been educated in Boston with a view to entering the min- 
istry, he attended an Episcopal school at Valle Crucis, 
N. C., and on April 9, 1852, was ordained as deacon by 
the Rt. Rev. Levi Silliman Ives, D. D., LL. D., bishop 
of North Carolina, in Grace church, Plymouth. For 
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several years he served as assistant of the Rev. Alfred 
A. Watson, D. D., present bishop of eastern Carolina, 
and from 1855 until 1861 was plantation chaplain at Som- 
erset Place, the home of Josiah Collins, of North Caro- 
lina. Meanwhile he was ordained priest, April 27, 1856, 
at Trinity church, Hertford, N. C., by Bishop Thomas 
Atkinson. At the beginning of the war he entered the 
Confederate service as chaplain of the Third regiment 
North Carolina infantry, and he continued on duty in 
that capacity, until he was captured upon the fall of Rich- 
mond, in 1865. He was with his regiment in all the 
important campaigns and battles in which it participated 
as a part of the army of Northern Virginia, under the 
command of Robert E. Lee. Subsequently he was assist- 
ant minister of St. James church, Wilmington, N. C., 
five years; rector of St. John’s church, Wilmington, 
until 1881; then for a few months financial agent of the 
University of the South, at Sewanee, of which he was a 
trustee from the diocese of North Carolina. In January, 
1882, at the request of Bishop Alexander Gregg, of Texas, 
he went as a missionary to Palestine and Tyler, of that 
State, and being elected rector of Christ church at Tyler, 
remained there until February, 1886, when he assumed 
the duties of his present office. He received the degree 
of doctor of divinity from the university of North Caro- 
lina in 1877, and from Sewanee in 1895. 


Colonel Josiah Patterson, of Memphis, is the son of 
Malcolm Patterson, a native of Abbeville county, S. C., 
who died in 1859, and grandson of Alexander Patterson, 
a non-commissioned officer of the South Carolina line 
during the Revolutionary war, who fought at Cowpens, 
Guilford Court House, Camden, Eutaw Springs, and the 
siege of Savannah, and was wounded at the battle of 
Cowpens. The mother of Colonel Patterson was Mary 
DeLoach, of French Huguenot descent. Colonel Patter- 
son was born April 14, 1837, at Somerville, Morgan 
county, Ala., and there received his education. After 
teaching school he read law, and was admitted to the bar 
April 22, 1859. In August, 1861, he volunteered in the 
Confederate service and was elected first lieutenant of 
Company D, First Alabama cavalry, Col. James H. 
Clanton. This command was in camp of instruction at 
Montgomery until after the fall of Fort Donelson, when 
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it marched to Decatur and met the army of General 
Johnston, in retreat from Bowling Green, and proceeding 
to Corinth participated in the battle of Shiloh. Lieuten- 
ant Patterson commanded his company in that battle, 
and on April 7th covered the retreat of the rear guard of 
Gen. Joe Wheeler’s brigade. Subsequently, he took part 
in the defense of Corinth and the retreat to Tupelo, and 
being promoted captain, commanded his company in the 
engagement at Blackland on the Mobile & Ohio railroad. 
The armies under Generals Buell and Bragg soon began 
a race for the possession of Chattanooga, Buell attempt- 
ing to use the route of the Memphis & Charleston rail- 
road, while Bragg was compelled to move his troops by 
less direct roads through Alabama and Georgia. To 
operate on the line of the Federal advance, three com- 
panies were detailed by General Bragg, one from the 
Fourth Confederate cavalry under Capt. P. D. Roddey, 
Captain Patterson’s company, and Captain Newsom’s 
company of the First Confederate regiment. Under the 
command of Roddey, this force, composed of gallant 
riders from the Tennessee valley, and thoroughly familiar 
with the country in which they were to operate, promptly 
crossed the mountains and struck the Federal outpost of 
three companies at Russellville, driving the enemy back 
to Tuscumbia after a severe engagement, in which Lieu- 
tenant Martin, of Roddey’s company, was killed and sev- 
eral wounded. This began an active service which 
effectually prevented the running of trains on the Mem- 
phis & Charleston railroad. During the summer’s opera- 
tions they captured 600 to 700 prisoners, 200 wagons, over 
1,000 head of horses and mules, more than 1,000 stand of 
arms and about 400,000 rounds of ammunition, besides 
destroying three trains and nearly all the bridges and 
trestle work between Corinth and Decatur. The Federal 
troops evacuated north Alabama in September, 1862, and 
Captains Patterson and Roddey recruited their companies 
to a strength of 400 or 500 each. After participating 
in the battles of Iuka and Corinth, they returned to north 
Alabama, to protect the valley, and their services were 
rewarded by promotion—Roddey to colonel of the Fourth 
Alabama, about December 1st, and Patterson to colonel 
of the Fifth Alabama cavalry about December 15th. In 
January, 1863, the two regiments were ordered in middle 
Tennessee, and while Roddey and his regiment were 
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called back to operate under General Forrest against the 
raid of Colonel Streight, Colonel Patterson and his men 
remained at Chapel Hill, Tenn., the extreme outpost of 
the Confederate left, confronting the enemy and skir- 
mishing daily until General Bragg fell back from Tulla- 
homa, The Fifth cavalry then returned to Alabama and 
Patterson became the senior colonel of the brigade under 
Roddey, about that time promoted to brigadier-general. 
Their next enterprise was the destruction of several 
miles of trestle work on the Mobile & Ohio railroad, 
north of Corinth, and while Roddey made a demonstra- 
tion upon the Federal forces at that point under General 
Dodge, Patterson, with his regiment and two companies 
of another, crossed Big Bear creek at Eastport, traversed 
the battlefield of Shiloh, and approached the point where 
the railroad was to be wrecked. As they reached the 
Hamburg road that night information was received that 
Colonel Kindrick, under a commission from Andrew 
Johnson, military governor, had organized a Federal 
regiment at Hamburg, and was conveying arms, ammu- 
nition, clothing and commissary stores for his command 
from Corinth, by wagon train. Consequently Colonel 
Patterson, taking three companies, went in pursuit of 
Kindrick, whom he succeeded in capturing, with all his 
escort. Having destroyed the wagon train and stores, 
and appropriated the arms, mules and horses, Patterson 
returned with his prisoners, and rejoining the main body 
of his command about daylight, they proceeded to destroy 
the railroad trestle, which was so effectually done that 
the train that passed that morning was the last until after 
the close of the war. Meantime his scouts had kept 
information from reaching Corinth, and fifteen or twenty 
prisoners were taken suspected of attempting to carry 
word to General Dodge. Nextmorning, after a forced 
march, Patterson rejoined General Roddey, whose force he 
found drawn up to meet an attack from Corinth, but the 
Federals soon hastily retreated, having just been in- 
formed, as Colonel Patterson afterward learned, of his 
operations on the north. In the fall of 1863 Patterson and 
his command was ordered to unite with Bragg’s army, and 
reached it just after the battle of Chickamauga. Soon 
afterward he was sent to effect the destruction of Hunt’s 
mill, in Alabama, which the Federals held with three 
hundred cavalry and used to grind grain for Rosecrans’ 
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army, besieged in Chattanooga. Colonel Patterson 
forded the Tennessee river at the Towhead, made a day- 
light attack, captured about one hundred and fifty pris- 
oners, destroyed the mill, and recrossed.the river with his 
prisoners and much valuable stores, having lost but one 
man killed and three wounded. <A few days later he 
struck another effective blow against the Federal army by 
crossing the Tennessee with five hundred picked men, 
from his and Roddey’s regiment, and after a forced march 
of fifty miles driving the Federal garrison from the tunnel 
of the Nashville & Chattanooga railroad at Cowan, which 
he effectually closed to traffic by rolling huge bowlders 
down the shafts which communicated upwards from the 
tunnel. After this daring effort to aid in bringing Rose- 
crans’ starving army to the point of surrender, he safely 
returned to north Alabama, pursued by large forces of 
the enemy. Subsequently he operated under Gen. S. D. 
Lee, in preventing the advance of Sherman to Chatta- 
nooga over the Memphis & Charleston railroad. In the 
winter of 1863-64 he was at Dalton, Ga., under General 
Wheeler, and took part in the fight at Tunnel Hill. 
Roddey’s command had now grown to the dimensions of 
a division, and Colonel Patterson was in command of the 
First brigade, composed of the Fifth and Tenth Alabama 
regiments and Stuart’s battalion of cavalry, Col. W. A. 
Johnson commanding the Second brigade. In the spring 
of 1864 they returned to north Alabama, and engaged in 
active operations. Early in the summer Colonel Patter- 
son raised three boats which he had sunk in the Tennes- 
see river, at Gillsport, and crossing, proceeded with 325 
men and one howitzer to attack the Thirteenth Iilinois 
infantry, Colonel Gorgas, about ten miles distant. He 
thoroughly defeated the enemy, 550 strong, captured 
1so prisoners and all their stores, and effected a 
safe retreat, though pursued by a large force of 
cavalry from the corps of General Blair. After a 
severe fight at Fletcher’s Ferry, he recrossed the river, 
with his prisoners, captured wagons and ambulances and 
400 or 500 stand of arms. Some time after this exploit 
General Roddey, with most of his command, went to the 
assistance of Forrest in Mississippi, leaving Patterson 
with Stuart’s battalion, three or four independent com- 
panies, and two mountain howitzers, to defend north Ala- 
bama. The Federal commander at Decatur saw his 
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opportunity to drain the upper valley of its supplies, and 
sent out two regiments of cavalry. Patterson followed 
them to Brooks’ Cross-roads, and made a night attack 
which caused the stampede of the enemy back to Decatur, 
leaving about one hundred and fifty of their horses. 
-Patterson lost but one man severely wounded. In the 
fall of 1864 he fought with General Forrest at Athens, 
Sulphur Trestle and Pulaski, and when Hood advanced 
into Tennessee, he commanded the post at Corinth. 
After the battle of Nashville he was given the important 
duty, with his command and a battery of two Napoleon 
and two Parrott guns, of occupying Florence, Ala., and 
holding back Federal gunboats from destroying the pon- 
toon bridge at Bainbridge, five miles above, upon which 
the safe retreat of Hood’s army depended. He was just 
in time to meet the advance of an ironclad and two gun- 
boats, and after a desperate fight, in which caissons were 
exploded, his guns shot from their carriages, and all his 
artillery ammunition exhausted, he was ably aided by 
the effective musketry fire of his cavalrymen from the 
shelter of the railroad embankment, to defeat the Fed- 
eral fleet and save the bridge. His next notable service 
was in contesting the advance of the celebrated expedi- 
tion under General Wilson, in March and April, 1865. 
He was in that general’s immediate front all the way to 
Selma; was, with his regiment, distinguished at the 
battle of Ebenezer Church, where he was painfully hurt 
by the spraining of his knee, and, after a gallant fight in 
defense of Selma, he was there obliged to surrender in 
command of about 2,000 Confederates. This was after 
the surrender of General Lee at Appomattox. As Wil- 
son’s force was on the march eastward from Selma, 
Colonel Patterson made his escape and returned to north 
Alabama, where he attempted to reorganize and remount 
his regiment, and hearing that President Davis would 
pass through north Alabama on his way to the Trans- 
Mississippi, he remained in command of his regiment, 
though warned that he would be outlawed, until informed 
that the President had surrendered. Hethen surrendered 
the Fifth Alabama at Danville, May 19, 1865, and this 
is believed to be the last body of troops surrendered east 
of the Mississippi river. Upon the restoration of peace 
he practiced law at Somerville and Florence, Ala., and 
in 1872 made his home in Memphis, where he has since 
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been prominently engaged in the practice. He has served 
one term in the Tennessee legislature, was elector for 
the State at large on the Democratic presidential ticket 
of 1888, and has served six years in the United States 
congress, by election in 1890, 1892 and 1894. In 1859 
Colonel Patterson was married to Josephine, daughter of 
Judge Green P. Rice, of Alabama, and they have one 
son and two daughters. 


Captain W. C. Payne, attorney at law and influential 
citizen of Chattanooga, was born in Smith county, Tenn., 
August 9, 1831, son of John Payne, a prosperous farmer 
of that vicinity, and a member of one of the oldest and 
most worthy families in the State. He was educated at 
Irving college, in Warren county, Tenn., and at Cumber- 
land university, at Lebanon, Tenn., graduating from the 
law department of that university in 1855. After spend- 
ing a year prospecting in the West he returned to his 
native State and began the practice of his profession in 
his home circuit, in White county, Tenn. In 1858 he 
was elected attorney-general of his judicial circuit, then 
called the Sixteenth. His enlistment for the Confederate 
service was made as a private in September, 1861, in 
Company I, Twenty-eighth Tennessee regiment, with 
which he served during the winter of 1861-62, and marched 
into Kentucky and fought at the battle of Fishing Creek. 
In the succeeding fall, in Mississippi, he was honorably 
discharged on account of continued illness. In February, 
1863, after partially recovering his health, he rejoined the 
army in the regiment of Col. Baxter Smith, who com- 
manded the Fourth Tennessee cavalry, then doing out- 
post duty at Woodbury, between the armies of General 
Bragg, at Tullahoma, and General Rosecrans, at Mur- 
freesboro. With this regiment he served about a month, 
scouting and doing picket duty. One chilly night, in 
company with a fellow soldier, he took the risk of visit- 
ing the house of his sister, who lived a few miles inside 
the Federal lines, for the purpose of getting a warm 
meal and replenishing his haversack. In the early morn- 
ing, while on their return to camp, they were astounded 
to find themselves cut off and surrounded by a brigade of 
Federal cavalry, commanded by Gen. John T. Wilder. 
Being taken inside the Federal lines, Captain Payne was 
suspected as a spy and was on several occasions taken 
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before a midnight investigating board, where he was sub- 
jected to a rigid examination, and led to believe that 
his life was in danger. Finally he was sent to military 
prison at Alton, Ill., and informed that unless something 
more developed in his case he would be held until the 
war closed. In July, 1863, however, when a party of his 
comrades were being taken out for exchange, and one 
man’s name (a man who had possibly died or made his 
escape) had been called several times without any 
response, Captain Payne volunteered to answer to the 
name, and by this device was able to escape, reach City 
Point, in Virginia, unchallenged, and secure exchange. 
Returning to the army in August, 1863, he accepted a 
position on the staff of Gen. George G. Dibrell, command- 
ing a brigade of cavalry, with the rank of captain. In 
this position he served in the battle of Chickamauga, at 
Charleston, Philadelphia, Knoxville, Clinch River, and a 
number of other engagements, until the fall of 1864, 
when he was again captured. Then being paroled he 
was on parole when the war ended, in 1865. Since 
November, 1865, he has been a citizen of Chattanooga 
and identified with the legal profession of the city. He 
has taken an active part in politics, participating in all 
the Democratic conventions of the State; was for a num- 
ber of years president of the school board of the city; 
was twice elected recorder of the city, and has often, 
upon the trial of special and intricate cases, presided upon 
the bench, 


Lewis Peach, private of Company C, Eighth regiment 
Tennessee infantry, Donelson’s brigade, army of Ten- 
nessee, now a prosperous business man of Fayetteville, 
was born in Davidson county, Tenn., in 1836. He 
enlisted in the Confederate service in 1862, and was mus- 
tered in while the army was engaged in the Kentucky 
campaign of that year. Returning to Tennessee he par- 
ticipated in the battle of Murfreesboro and the Tullahoma 
campaign, and in the fall of 1863 fought at Chickamauga 
and Missionary Ridge. During 1864 he was in all the 
battles of his regiment during the Hundred Days’ cam- 
paign from Dalton to Atlanta, fought in the trenches 
during the siege of Atlanta and at the battle of Jonesboro, 
and afterward marched with Hood through north Georgia 
and Alabama, and took part in the great battles at 
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Franklin and Nashville. During the retreat in Decem- 
ber, 1864, while detailed on guard duty, he was cut off 
from his regiment and captured, and a few days later was 
paroled at Petersburg, Tenn. His brother, William, in 
the same company, was killed by the enemy at Nash- 
ville. Since the war Mr. Peach has been in business, as 
a marble dealer, at Fayetteville, and is counted as one of 
the city’s worthiest people. His wife, Susie Sheffield, 
of Chapel Hill, is a daughter of James Sheffield, a 
gallant soldier of the Twenty-fourth regiment, a sister 
of Jason Sheffield, who served with Forrest throughout 
the war. 


John R. Pendergrast, of Memphis, was born at that 
city June 7, 1846, son of Michael J. Pendergrast, who 
came to America from Ireland and settled at Mem- 
phis in 1835. Commodore George J. Pendergrast, of 
the United States navy, was a kinsman of his father’s. 
As a boy, Mr. Pendergrast served an apprenticeship 
at the Memphis navy yard as a coppersmith, and enter- 
ing the service of the Confederate States, was employed 
in the building of the famous ram Arkansas, which, be- 
fore completion, on account of the advance of the Federal 
forces, was taken down the Mississippi, and up the Yazoo 
river to Greenwood. The famous history of the vessel, 
its passage of the Federal fleet above Vicksburg, and its 
untimely end near Port Hudson, are familiar to all. 
This was the extent of Mr. Pendergrast’s connection 
with the Confederacy, but in hope and sympathy he was 
associated with the soldiers and sailors of the South dur- 
ing the war and is yet. In 1867, Mr. Pendergrast was 
married to Catherine Nuetzel, who died in 1888, leaving 
four sons and two daughters. 


Samuel A. Pepper, a leading business man of Memphis, 
though a native of the West, was reared in Virginia, and 
served during the war of the Confederacy in both the 
armies of Northern Virginia and of Tennessee. He was 
born in Johnson county, Mo., October 27, 1842, son of 
Robert R. Pepper and Mary McC. Shanklin, both natives 
of Montgomery county, Va., to which the family returned 
in 1846. Mr. Pepper volunteered as a Confederate sol- 
dier June 5, 1861, enlisting as a private in Company F, 
Eleventh regiment Virginia infantry, with which he 
Tenn. 58 
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served for a period of two years and four months, in the 
brigade commanded at first by Longstreet and later by 
General Kemper, in Pickett’s division, Longstreet’s corps, 
participating in the battles of Williamsburg, Seven Pines, 
Frayser’s Farm, Cold Harbor, Malvern Hill, Second 
Manassas, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, and the Suffolk 
campaign. Subsequently he was transferred to Com- 
pany C, Twenty-ninth Mississippi infantry, of Walthall’s 
brigade. With this regiment he was in the battle at 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, Resaca, New 
Hope Church, Jonesboro and Franklin, and finally sur- 
rendered at High Point, N. C., May 1, 1865, as first ser- 
geant of his company. He was wounded and captured 
at Williamsburg, May, 1862, but escaped on the same 
day, and was again wounded at Jonesboro. After the 
close of this most honorable and active career as a soldier, 
he resided at Huntsville, Ala., until 1870, when he made 
his home at Memphis, where, beginning asa clerk, he 
has achieved notable success as a business man, now 
being vice-president of the Johnston & Vance company, 
a prominent clothing house. He is an active member of 
the Confederate historical association and first sergeant 
of Company A, Confederate veterans. On February 17, 
1887, he was married to Anna Lee Polk, of Helena, Ark., 
niece of Gen. Lucius E. Polk, and they have four 
children: Allan Polk, Zelda Fontaine, Anna Fitzhugh, 
and Samuel A., Jr. 


Alfred H. D. Perkins, a veteran of Forrest’s cavalry, 
now prominently connected with the manufacturing 
interests of Memphis as president of the Valley oil mills, 
was born at Shelbyville, Tenn., July 29, 1845. He 
inherited his soldierly characteristics from his father, 
Maj. Albert Greene Perkins, an officer of the State militia 
and a soldier in the Seminole war, and from his grand- 
father, Col. Nicholas T. Perkins, who fought under Gen- 
eral Jackson at the battle of New Orleans. His original 
ancestors in America were among the early settlers of 
Virginia. His mother, Emily E., was the daughter of 
Rev. Alfred H. Dashiell, and granddaughter of Rev. 
Georgé Dashiell, of Baltimore. Part of his childhood 
Mr. Perkins spent in Louisiana, where his father died in 
1854, after which he returned to Tennessee with his 
mother and was sent to school at Stockbridge, Mass., and 
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subsequently to other institutions in Tennessee and Mis- 
sissippi. Accompanying his mother to Texas in 1859, he 
met, at New Orleans, Stephen A. Douglas, then a candi- 
date for the presidency, and the latter promised him an 
appointment to West Point if he should be elected, and 
a recommendation for appointment if Lincoln should be 
chosen. The promise was kept and young Perkins had 
his notification of appointment with him at the battle of 
Shiloh. He enlisted at Jackson, May 4, 1861, in Com- 
pany H, Sixth regiment Tennessee infantry, and was 
transferred to the quartermaster’s department. Return- 
ing to this company at Corinth, he fought at the battle 
of Shiloh and was shot three times in the leftleg. Being 
disabled he took an honorable discharge at the expiration 
of his year’s enlistment, and spent several months at his 
mother’s home at Bolivar. In October, 1862, he re- 
enlisted in Company E, Seventh Tennessee cavalry, with 
which he served until the surrender at Gainesville, Ala., 
participating in all its battles except Harrisburg and 
Sulphur Trestle, when he was disabled on account of 
wounds. During the war he was wounded several times, 
and had four horses shot under him. Since 1878 he has 
been a citizen of Memphis. In 1867 he was married to 
Elizabeth James, and they have six children. 


James D. Phillips, a gallant son of Tennessee, who fell 
at Gettysburg, giving his life blood on that far Northern 
field for the cause of Southern independence, was one of 
the bravest soldiers of that brave regiment, the Forty- 
second Mississippi, brigade of Gen. Joseph R. Davis, 
Heth’s division, A. P. Hill’s corps, army of Northern 
Virginia. Born in McMinnville county, Tenn., in 1834, 
he was taken to north Mississippi by his parents when 
quite young, and reared on a farm in De Soto county. 
He enlisted in the Forty-second in the spring of 1862, 
leaving a young wife and two children, to offer his life for 
the cause he loved. With his regiment he was on dutv 
about Richmond, in North Carolina and in the Suffolk 
campaign under Longstreet, until the Pennsylvania cam- 
paign. At Gettysburg he took part in the fierce battle 
of the first day, and, surviving that, participated in the 
famous assault of Heth’s division, under General Petti- 
grew, in line with Pickett’s charge upon Cemetery Hill. 
Every field officer of the brigade and many of the men 
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were killed and wounded. Phillips, color-bearer for his 
regiment, fell mortally wounded at a point near the brick 
house, with the colors firmly grasped in his hands, and 
so died on the field of glory. His widow, scarcely twenty 
years old at his death, has cherished the memory of her 
heroic husband all through the years that have elapsed, 
has never remarried, and now resides at Hernando, Miss., 
with her younger son, William D. Phillips. The eldest 
son, Robert F. Phillips, is a passenger conductor on the 
Illinois Central railroad, widely known and esteemed, 
with his home at Jackson, Tenn. 


Captain Matthew Barrow Pilcher, born at Nashville in 
1840, was a member of the Rock City Guard battalion, 
and was mustered in as a sergeant of Company B, First 
regiment Tennessee infantry, in 1861. A few months 
later he was made quartermaster of the regiment, with 
the rank of captain. At the battle of Perryville, in his 
regiment’s splendid charge on a Federal battery, he was 
desperately wounded and left upon the field. The fol- 
lowing months he passed in hospital and as a prisoner at 
Louisville, until exchanged at City Point, in the spring 
of 1863, when he reported for duty but was not able to 
serve until the army was at Chattanooga, when he was 
assigned to the staff of Maj.-Gen. B. F. Cheatham as 
paymaster. With thisrank he participated in the battles 
of Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Dalton, Resaca, 
New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, 
Atlanta, Jonesboro and Franklin. In the latter he was 
shot through the body, and, being taken prisoner, was 
confined at Camp Chase, Ohio, until May, 1865. Since 
the war he has made his home at Nashville. The wife 
of Captain Pilcher is Judith D., daughter of Dr. John D. 
Winston, assistant surgeon-general of Tennessee troops. 


The three Piper brothers, Oliver Hazard Perry, John 
George, and William Augustus, of Memphis, Tenn., 
contributed a member to each arm of the military service 
of the Southern Confederacy. They were all born in 
Somerset county, Md., and were descended, through 
father and mother, from colonial ancestry that had con- 
tributed their due part to the success of the American 
Revolution. The great-grandfather, Colonel Piper, was 
an officer in the Pennsylvania line and served under 
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General Washington. The father of the Piper brothers 
was George Lear Piper, son of Dr. Frederick Augustus 
Piper, who married Rebecca Smith, of Heightstown, 
N. J., her father being Capt. William Smith, also a sol- 
dier of the Revolution. Their mother was Margaret 
Elizabeth Costen, of the Huguenot family of that name 
which settled early in Virginia and Maryland. All the 
brothers entered the Confederate service at the first call 
to arms. Oliver Hazard Perry, the elder, was a member 
of the Memphis Southern Guards, a standard military 
company of the city, organized long before the secession. 
This was the first company accepted by the State, and 
the first to go into camp, indeed the initial company in 
the formation of Gen. Leonidas Polk’s command for the 
defense of the lower Mississippi valley. It was in recog- 
nition of this fact that this company of infantry was per- 
mitted to tranfer itself to the artillery arm, and, as the 
‘post of honor, manned the first battery erected on the 
bluffs of the Mississippi river, at Randolph, Tenn. John 
George, the second brother, entered the Seventh Tennes- 
see regiment of cavalry, and was killed in an attack on 
one of the enemy’s stockades, on the Nolansville pike, near 
Nashville. William Augustus, only seventeen years of 
age, was a member of Captain Cole’s company of May- 
nard Rifles of the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) 
Tennessee regiment. He gave his life on the field of 
Shiloh; true, not from ball or sabre, but from the insidi- 
ous stroke of disease superinduced by exposure and over- 
exertion in the three daysof hard fighting around Shiloh. 
Oliver H. P. Piper survived the war. In its course he 
had been detailed from his battery for service in the sub- 
sistence department, and served to the end in that depart- 
ment, mainly as a purchasing agent for the government, 
reporting at various times under orders of Maj. John J. 
Walker, General Bragg’s chief commissary, also Majs. 
W. W. Guy, B. J. Semmes, and J. J. Murphy. How- 
ever, whilst in the subsistence department, he had his 
experience under fire, being in the battle of Belmont, 
and also serving as an indepedent volunteer in the Fourth 
Tennessee regiment at Perryville. Since the war Mr. 
Piper has engaged successfully in various business enter- 
prises, and while now not so active in business as in the 
past, he is a director and officer in several financial and 
manufacturing corporations of Memphis, among which 
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positions may be noted that he is vice-president of the 
Bank of Commerce, director of the Memphis trust com- 
pany, and president of the Hardwood lumber company. 
In 1874 he married Miss Belle Watts, of the well-known 
Smithland, Ky., family, who also had two brothers in the 
service of the Confederacy—Thomas and David Watts. 
The latter, an unusually bright young Kentuckian, was 
killed under General Morgan in the attack and capture 
of Hartsville on the Cumberland. His death soon after 
was reported in the Louisville Courier Journal, at that 
time one of the bitterest of the Northern press against 
our cause, but its talented editor, George D. Prentice, 
wrote of him as follows: ‘‘David Watts was one of our 
many young Kentuckians who, with many fine qualities 
of heart and mind, was lured away from allegiance to 
country by deliberate traitors, or by mistaken notions of 
chivalry. In 1859, whilst a student at Center college, 
Danville, Ky., he then, and afterwards, contributed 
to the Louisville Journal and other papers, highly 
creditable specimens of poetry. We learn he kept a 
diary of his camp life and experience from the time he 
entered the service of the Confederate government up to 
the crossing of the Cumberland river about two hours 
before he fell in battle. We would love tosee that diary, 
to read the thoughts and feelings and reflections of a 
proud and gallant spirit struggling in a cause like that of 
this terrible rebellion.’’ Thus ends the sketch of a 
family furnishing five brothers to the Confederacy, three 
of whom gave up their lives. 


David T. Pope, of Jackson, was born near Denmark, 
Tenn., in 1844. His father and grandfathers were 
natives of Virginia, who moved to Tennessee during the 
early settlement of the State. When but seventeen years 
of age he enlisted in Company K, Sixth Tennessee 
infantry, and at Shiloh, where his regiment was hotly 
engaged, he was conspicuous for bravery. When the army 
retired to Corinth, his father procured his discharge on 
account of his youth, but he had a taste of that ‘‘stern joy 
that soldiers feel,’’ and it was but a short time before he 
joined Company M, Seventh Tennessee cavalry. This 
company was selected by General Pemberton, in com- 
mand in Mississippi, as his escort, and was shut up with 
that general and his army at Vicksburg. There the 
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young trooper experienced his share of the hardships, 
fighting and narrow escapes of the soldiers of the 
beleaguered army. He remembers that one day when 
he had returned from an outpost, riding a reasonably fat 
mule, and had just stripped the animal of saddle and 
bridle, a shell burst beside him and killed the mule. It 
was in the last days of the siege and the victim of the 
Federal artillery was promptly appropriated by the com- 
missary for rations to the company. Pope, though 
hungry, could not relish such food. Two days later he 
tasted some of the steak, but he declares it was too lean 
to be from his mule. Vicksburg fell, and he was paroled 
with the garrison. When he obtained an exchange he 
re-enlisted in Forrest’s command, and under that brilliant 
cavalry general participated in many famous battles, 
raids, and skirmishes, finally surrendering at Gainesville, 
Ala., in May, 1865. Since then he has been a citizen of 
Jackson, where he is highly regarded by the community. 


Colonel James Davis Porter, LL. D., of Paris, Tenn., 
a staff officer of the army of Tennessee, and since the 
Confederate era conspicuous in the public service, is of a 
family long established in America, the original immi- 
grant being John Porter, born in 1590, at Kenilworth, 
England, who came to America with his wife in 1627, and 
left children, some of whose descendants served in the 
Revolutionary war, and one, Peter B. Porter, was a 
member of the cabinet of President John Quincy Adams. 
Dr. Thomas Kennedy Porter, a later descendant, whose 
wife was Geraldine Horton, of American lineage as far 
back as 1638, settled in 1823 at Paris, Tenn., where their 
son, James Davis, was born, December 7, 1828. Colonel 
Porter _was graduated at the university of Nashville in 
1846, and selecting the law as his profession, began the 
practice at his native town in 1851. In 1859-61 he wasa 
representative in the general assembly of the State, and 
was the author of the celebrated ‘‘Porter resolutions,’’ 
adopted in 1861, pledging Tennessee to the South in the 
event of war. When hostilities began he became adju- 
tant-general on the staff of General Pillow, who made 
his headquarters at Memphis and organized the provi- 
sional army of Tennessee, and by virtue of his office had 
an important part in the State’s initial preparation for 
defense against invasion. Upon the transfer of the forces 
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to the Confederate government he was attached to the 
staff of Brig:-Gen. B. F. Cheatham, as assistant adjutant- 
general, with the rank of captain, and from that time 
until the close of hostilities he continued to be associated 
in the same capacity with that officer, who was advanced 
to corps command, and is one of the great historic figures 
of the Confederate army of the West.. He was commended 
for ‘‘zeal, promptness and gallantry on the field,” by 
General Cheatham in his report of the battle of Belmont, 
Mo., and during the succeeding years of conflict his faith- 
ful and courageous service did not fail, in the great 
battles of the West, to elicit the praise of his superiors 
and the admiration of the troops. He was promoted to 
major, and had the rank of acting lieutenant-colonel dur- 
ing the campaign in the Carolinas. After Belmont, the 
principal battles in which he participated were Shiloh, 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, those of the Hundred 
Days’ campaign and around Atlanta, Jonesboro, Frank- 
lin, Nashville and Bentonville. Resuming his profes- 
sional life after the surrender of the army at Greensboro, 
N. C., he was elected to the constitutional convention of 
1870, and in the same year was chosen circuit judge, an 
office he resigned in 1874, and a few months thereafter 
was elected governor of the State. This high honor was 
conferred upon him a second time in 1876. From 1880 
to 1884 he was president of the Nashville, Chattanooga 
& St. Louis railroad company. At the beginning of 
the first administration of President Cleveland he was 
called to the position of first assistant secretary of state, 
in which capacity he served at Washington until Septem- 
ber, 1887. In 1894-5 he very acceptably performed the 
duties of United States minister to Chile. He has also 
enjoyed the more purely political honors of delegate at 
large to the national Democratic conventions of 1880 and 
1892, and of chairman of the delegation. The university 
of Nashville, of whose board of trustees he is president, 
conferred upon him, in 1879, the degree of doctor of laws, 
well merited by his attainments as a scholar, jurist and 
statesman. The wife of Colonel Porter is Susanna, 
daughter of Gen. John H. Dunlap, of Paris, and they 
have four children. 


William King Poston, a prominent lawyer of Memphis, 
who in his youth endured suffering and hardship for the 
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cause of the Confederacy, was born at that city, October 2, 
1845. He is the son of William King Poston, a native 
of Clarksville, Tenn., who married Mary L. Park, of 
Hopkinsville, became a lawyer, served in the legislature 
of 1865-66, and died in July, 1866. His grandfather, John 
H. Poston, a native of Washington county, Va., who 
settled in Tennessee in 1807, and died in 1848, was also 
a member of the legislature. In his sixteenth year, 
May, 1861, Mr. Poston enlisted as a private in Company 
A, Fourth Tennessee infantry, Col. R. P. Neely, with 
which he was on duty at Columbus, Ky., under General 
Polk, and was present at the battle of Belmont. During 
the fighting of the first day at Shiloh he was severely 
wounded by a minie ball which passed through his right 
arm, also killing a man standing behind him. In con- 
sequence of this injury he was disabled for a year. 
Rejoining his company at Shelbyville, in April, 1863, he 
participated in the Tullahoma campaign. At Mission- 
ary Ridge, November 25, 1863, he fell upon the field of 
battle, the bones of his left shoulder fractured by a minie 
ball. Captured in this condition, he wassent to the Rock 
Island military prison, and held for fifteen months, 
During his confinement he frequently was compelled by 
hunger to supplement the inadequate rations with dog 
meat, rats and mice, and he well remembers the pleasure 
derived from eating a well-roasted young Newfoundland 
dog, which, under the circumstances, seemed the most 
delicious meat he had ever tasted. Owing wholly to 
such suffering, 3,500 of the prisoners joined the United 
States army and were sent to the northwest against the 
Indians, among them his messmate, who intended to 
make his way back to the army, but being prevented, 
settled in the North, ashamed to again face his people, 
though he was an honorable and loyal man. Mr. Poston 
was exchanged February 10, 1865, secured a furlough at 
Richmond, reached Memphis, and on April 26th started 
back to his regiment, but learning of Johnston’s sur- 
render, was paroled at Gainesville, Ala.,in May. Since 
then he has been very successfully engaged in the prac- 
tice of his profession at Memphis. In 1874 he was mar- 
ried to Mattie McGehee, of Como, Miss., who died in 1894, 
leaving three children. 
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James L. Price, first lieutenant-commander of N. B. 
Forrest camp, United Confederate veterans, at Chatta- 
nooga, is a Georgian by birth, born in Webster county 
in 1845. His father was John Valentine Price, a wealthy 
planter, warehouseman and commission merchant, who 
raised and equipped a company for Confederate service at 
his own expense, and going out as captain was promoted 
to colonel of a regiment of State troops. The latter died 
September 11, 1873. James L. Price was educated at the 
Georgia military academy, where he was honored by 
being detailed by Governor Brown to drill Cutts’ com- 
pany. From the academy he went into the Confederate 
military service in July, 1861, as a private in Company 
A, of Cutts’ celebrated artillery battalion. Soon after- 
ward he was transferred to Company B of the same bat- 
talion, and elected orderly-sergeant. He accompanied his 
battalion to Virginia and there shared its distinguished 
service to the close of the war. In his first fight, at 
Dranesville, he was so conspicuous as to be compli- 
mented by Gen. J. E. B. Stuart and offered a position on 
the general’s staff. This he declined in order that he 
might remain with his comrades. Among his subsequent 
battles were Yorktown, the Seven Days’ before Rich- 
mond, South Mountain and Sharpsburg. For meritori- 
ous conduct at the battle of Fredericksburg he was 
brevetted second lieutenant by Gen. R. E. Lee. He 
was on the line at Chancellorsville, was warmly engaged 
with Stuart on the Potomac river, fought at Gettysburg, 
and about Richmond and in front of Petersburg, being 
stationed near the Crater. He was in all under fire in 
thirty-two actions, and was wounded four times, at South 
Mountain, Sharpsburg, Petersburg and Fredericksburg, 
and in the latter battle had his horse shot under him. 
Before Richmond, in 1864, he was in command of his 
battery. After the army left Petersburg, Lieutenant 
Price organized the remnant of his company, and all 
being mounted, they made their way through the Fed- 
eral lines before the surrender. He made an adventur- 
ous journey into North Carolina to join the army there, 
but was captured by a band of outlaws. After he made 
his escape from them he remained for some time in that 
region, often without food, before he was able to return 
home. Subsequently he carried on his father’s business 
at his Georgia home until 1885, when he removed to 
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Chattanooga, and engaged in mining, real estate and 
renting. As a citizen his record has been as honorable 
as when he endured danger and hardships for the cause 
of Southern independence. He is an honored factor in 
the business life of the community, a member of the 
chamber of commerce, active in his church, and influen- 
tial in many channels. 


I. N. Rainey, of Memphis, a veteran of the Seventh 
cavalry, is a native Tennesseean, born April 6, 1845. 
He began his Confederate service before he had reached 
the age of eighteen years, by enlisting as a member of 
the Memphis Light Dragoons, Company A, Seventh 
Tennessee cavalry, at Columbia, March 20, 1863. The 
company was on special duty as escort to Gen. W. H. 
Jackson. The period in which he enlisted was one of 
great activity with the cavalry in middle Tennessee, 
following the battle of Murfreesboro and preceding the 
retreat of Bragg to Chattanooga, and he was busily 
engaged in that region until General Jackson’s division 
was ordered to Mississippi in the summer to reinforce 
the army under Gen. J. E. Johnston. He took part in 
Johnston’s operations for the relief of Vicksburg, and 
after the surrender of that post was on duty at Jackson, 
during the siege by Sherman, and in all the operations 
that followed, until Jackson’s cavalry was called into 
Georgia to reinforce the army of Tennessee in the 
defense of Atlanta. Subsequently he took part in the 
Hundred Davs’ campaign, the defeat of the Federal cav- 
alry raids around Atlanta, was with Hood on his advance 
to Nashville and retreat to Mississippi, and in 1865 had 
his last campaign under Jackson against the cavalry raid 
of Gen. J. H. Wilson. His service ended at Gaines- 
ville, Ala., May 11, 1865, with the surrender of For- 
rest’scommand. Fortunately he escaped wounds during 
his two years in the field, though three horses were 
shot under him. Mr. Rainey is a member of the 
Confederate historical association, and Camp No. 28, and 
is second sergeant of Company A, Confederate veterans, 
Tennessee national guard. 


Colonel Wiley Martin Reed, born in north Alabama in 
1827, mortally wounded at Fort Pillow April 12, 1864, 
was the son of Rev. Carson P. Reed, a minister of the 
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Cumberland Presbyterian church, and was reared to the 
same calling. After his graduation at Cumberland uni- 
versity, in 1849, he took charge of a church at New Hope, 
Ala., and in 1851 was married to Mary C. White, of 
Memphis. From 1856 to 1862 he resided as a pastor at 
Nashville, leaving that position in February, 1862, to 
organize a company, in command of which he joined the 
Fifty-fifth Tennessee infantry. Elected lieutenant-col- 
onel of the regiment, he served with it in all its battles 
from Shiloh to Missionary Ridge. In the consolidations 
that resulted from the heavy losses in the series of great 
battles fought by the army of Tennessee he was one of 
the officers who could not be assigned, and pending an 
answer to his application for duty with General Forrest, 
he served as chaplain on the staff of Gen. A. P. Stewart. 
In February, 1864, he reported to General Forrest, and 
was assigned to staff duty. His first campaign with 
Forrest was the expedition into west Tennessee and 
Kentucky in the spring of 1864, in the midst of which he 
was given temporary command of the Fifth Mississippi 
cavalry. In the attack upon Fort Pillow, General Chal- 
mers reported, Colonel Reed ‘‘was pre-eminently daring, 
and fell mortally wounded while standing on the rifle 
pits and encouraging his men to the charge.’’ He was 
pierced by three bullets. General Forrest, in reporting 
the same event, alluded to Colonel Reed as ‘‘a brave and 
gallant officer, a courteous gentleman, and a consistent 
Christian minister.’’ The wounded officer was carried to 
Jackson, Tenn., where he died May rst. 


Thomas A. Reid, of Jackson, formerly of the Sixth 
regiment, Tennessee infantry, Maney’s brigade, Cheat- 
ham’s division, army of Tennessee, was born in Madison 
county, Tenn., in 1840, He is the son of Thomas Reid, 
who removed from Chatham county, N. C., to Tennessee 
about 1832, and settling in Madison county, became very 
prosperous as a farmer, reared a family of ten children, 
and lived to the age of ninety-one years. On May 15, 
1861, Thomas A. Reid enlisted as a private in Company 
K, Sixth regiment, Col. W. H. Stephens, and in the fall 
of that year he was on duty at Columbus, Ky., under 
General Polk. The Sixth fought gallantly at Shiloh, 
under General Cheatham, and suffered heavy loss while 
capturing a battery at Perryville, Col. G. C. Porter then 
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being in command. After the return from Kentucky 
the regiment, sadly reduced in numbers, was consolidated 
with the Ninth. At Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
through the Hundred Days, in Georgia, seige of Atlanta, 
Hood’s campaign in Georgia, and the North Carolina 
campaign, its devoted service continued, while suffering 
a continual loss of its heroic soldiers, until at the last roll 
call only thirty-two were present, fit for duty. One of 
these was Private Reid, who, though wounded five times, 
had shared his regiment’s fortunes from beginning to 
end, taking part in allits battles except when his wounds 
prevented. His war diary, carefully made during the 
entire four years, is a graphic and accurate account of 
the history of the Sixth in field and camp. After the 
close of hostilities he returned to farm life in Madison 
county, of which he is now one of the most prosperous 
and influential citizens. 


Colonel James A. Rhea, distinguished among the gal- 
lant Confederate soldiers of east Tennessee, was born at 
Blountville, December 5, 1840, son of Samuel Rhea, a 
man well known for his good works and generous charac- 
ter. After finishing a course of study at Jefferson acad- 
emy, in his native village, he spent one year at Emory 
and Henry college, Virginia, and in 1859, with his 
brother, J. B. Rhea, entered Amherst college, Massa- 
chusetts, where he was particularly distinguished in 
ancient languages and oratory, winning several medals. 
But when the news came of the capture of Fort Sumter, 
he immediately returned south, and enlisted in May, 
1861, as first lieutenant of Company G, Nineteenth Ten- 
nessee infantry. In this rank he took part in the battle 
of Fishing Creek, Ky., and the two days’ conflict at 
Shiloh. On the second day of the latter battle he was 
severely wounded in the hip, and for four months his 
life was despaired of. But he finally rose from his bed 
of intense suffering, and two weeks later began the 
organization of the Sixtieth regiment (cavalry), of which 
he was elected major, subsequently promoted to lieuten- 
ant-colonel, and recommended for further promotion 
before the close of the war. At the battle of Piedmont, 
Va., June 6, 1864, where Gen. W. E. Jones was killed 
and his command was shattered by a superior Federal 
forces, Colonel Rhea was shot in the eye, causing par- 
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tial loss of sight. Falling into the hands of the enemy, 
he was carried to hospital, where he soon revived, and 
going among the Federal wounded sought to relieve their 
sufferings, thereby winning the lasting love of his ene- 
mies in war. In December, 1865, he made his home at 
Montgomery, Ala., where he read law in the office of 
Governor Watts, and was admitted to practice. Ata bar 
distinguished for talent he soon won recognition, and was 
selected as one of three lawyers to revise the code of the 
State. But the career in the profession he loved was 
cut short by death, December 31, 1871. He was deeply 
mourned by his professional associates and friends as one 
of bright mind, generous character and great promises 
of usefulness. He left surviving him a wife, Sarah, 
daughter of John Whiting, a banker of Montgomery, 
to whom he was married in 1868. 


John L. Rhea, a Confederate veteran who is now a 
successful business man of Knoxville, is a native of 
Blountville, Tenn., where he was reared and educated. 
In June, 1861, he enlisted as a private in Company G, 
Nineteenth regiment, Tennessee infantry, with which 
command he was first in battle at Fishing Creek, or 
Logan’s Cross-roads, the disastrous mid-winter conflict 
in Kentucky where Zollicoffer fell. Afterward, in Gen- 
eral Breckinridge’s command, he went from Corinth to 
Vicksburg, then being assailed by a Federal fleet, and 
thence to Louisiana. Returning to Tennessee too late 
to participate in the Kentucky campaign under Bragg, 
he fought with A. P. Stewart’s brigade at Murfreesboro, 
which was his last battle. After two years’ service with 
the Nineteenth regiment, he was on detached duty in 
east Tennessee until the close of the war, acting as pro- 
vost marshal, organizing home guards, and doing a great 
deal of service of an important and dangerous nature. 
After the war he engaged in mercantile pursuits, at 
Blountville until 1868, since then at Knoxville. During 
his residence at Blountville he served for a considerable 
time as register of deeds of Sullivan county. 


Robert M. Rhea, M. D., one of the leading business 
men of Knoxville, isa veteran of the Sixty-third Ten- 
nessee infantry regiment, distinguished on many bloody 
battlefields for a heroism worthy of its State and the 
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cause for which it fought. He was born at Blountville, 
Tenn., in 1842, and was educated at his native place and 
at Maryville college. In the fall of 1862 he entered the 
Confederate service as a private in Company F, Sixty- 
third regiment, and during the remainder of the war he 
was identified with the record of that command. After 
the regiment went to Virginia as a part of Gen. Bushrod 
Johnson’s brigade he participated in the battleof Drewry’s 
Bluff, May 16, 1864, and was the only man left fit for 
duty the next morning out of his mess of seventeen 
comrades, all the others being killed, wounded or cap- 
tured. Afterward he took part in the several days’ bat- 
tle of Petersburg, in June, the battle of the Crater, and 
the incessant fighting in the trenches which followed 
until the evacuation of the Confederate capital. At 
Appomattox the brigade had been consolidated with 
McComb’s, including all the Tenneseeans in the army of 
Northern Virginia, and Sergeant Rhea was in actual 
command of his regiment, although the parole list was 
signed by Lieut. L. L. Etter, of Company C, the only 
remaining commissioned officer, who was incapacitated 
for duty. Upon his return to Tennessee Mr. Rhea began 
the study of medicine, and was graduated professionally 
in 1868 at the Jefferson medical college, Philadelphia. 
He made his home at Knoxville, and practiced until 1871, 
when, preferring another occupation, he abandoned his 
profession and embarked in business as a partner in the 
wholesale house of Cowan, McClung & Co., the oldest 
and most widely known jobbing house in the South, 
established in 1830. 


Major Frank Rice, M. D., chief surgeon of Cheatham’s 
division, army of Tennessee, and a prominent physician 
of Memphis until his death, March 21, 1878, in his forty- 
ninth year, was a native of Ireland, was graduated at the 
university of Pennsylvania about 1855, studied two years 
at Paris, and on his return to America began his pro- 
fessional career at Memphis. When the war opened he 
had already high rank as a physician and in social life. 
At the first call for troops he raised, andin great measure 
at his personal expense equipped, a company of infantry 
of which he was elected captain, and which was assigned 
to the Second regiment. Subsequently he was commis- 
sioned surgeon of State troops, and when the Tennessee 
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army was transferred to the Confederate States, was re- 
commissioned in the samerank. His service on the field 
was faithful and devoted. Surg. W. D. Lyles, medical 
director, in his report of the battle of Shiloh, mentioned 
his name, in connection with other medical officers, as 
having ‘‘proved themselves worthy of the high trust con- 
fided to them, and reflected fresh laurels on the profession 
of which they are worthy members.’’ At the organiza- 
tion of the army of Tennessee, he was promoted to the 
position of chief surgeon of division, on the staff of Maj.- 
Gen. B. F. Cheatham, in which capacity he served in the 
Kentucky campaign, and the subsequent operations in 
Tennessee and Georgia. General Cheatham, in his report 
of the battle of Chickamauga, gave him honorable men- 
tion, and in all the great battles he did his full duty. In 
his subsequent career at Memphis he enjoyed the love 
of his friends and old comrades, the confidence and re- 
spect of all who knew his name, and the admiration of 
his professional associates. He was an honored member 
of all the medical societies of the city, strictly regarded 
the ethics of his profession, and socially was distinguished 
by his culture and brilliant conversational ability. The 
following resolutions, adopted by the Confederate vet- 
erans of Memphis, at the time of his death, fittingly 
characterize their comrade: 

Resolved: That, by the death of Doctor Rice, the community of 
Memphis has lost one of its most estimable citizens in every respect, 
an accomplished and useful member of the medical profession, a 
man charitable to the poor, gentle and sympathetic to the sick and 
afflicted, and as lovable a character as ever graced the walks of life. 

That, as a soldier and officer of the late armies of the Confederacy 
he held the highest confidence and esteem of all with whom his 
duties and associations threw him. Devoted to the relief of the sol- 
dier who fell disabled in battle or stricken down with disease, he 
won the love of their hearts and commanded the encomium of the 
armies. 

That, devoted as he was to the cause of the South, and deeply as 
he regretted the hour when her flag sunkin gloom and defeat, he 
accepted the inevitable in good faith, never cherishing the least 
bitterness toward those who held different opinions, and sank to his 
final sleep honored, loved and wept over by the ex-soldiers of both 
armies who enjoyed his friendship and knew his worth. 


Major Rice left a wife and five children, one of whom, 
Stephen E. Rice, M. D., worthily carries on, at Memphis, 
the professional work of his distinguished father. The 
other son, Frank J. Rice, followed a mercantile career, 
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and served with distinction as lieutenant in the Fourth 
Tennessee troops in the Spanish-American war. 


James Daniel Richardson, of Murfreesboro, represen- 
tativeof the Fifth district inthe United States congress, 
was born in Rutherford county, Tenn., March 10, 1843. 
He was prepared for college at good country schools, and 
was a student at Franklin college, near Nashville, during 
the period of the organization of the Confederacy and the 
opening of warfare. In the summer of 1861 he enlisted 
as a private in the Forty-fifth regiment, Tennessee 
infantry. A year later he was promoted to adjutant of 
the regiment, the capacity in which he acted during the 
remainder of his service. With his regiment he partici- 
pated in the battles of Baton Rouge, La., August 5, 
1862; Murfreesboro, December 31st and January 2d; 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and the actions of the 
Atlanta campaigns from Dalton to Resaca. He was 
slightly wounded at Missionary Ridge, and at Resaca 
received a wound in the arm which incapacitated him 
for further duty on the field. At the conclusion of hos- 
tilities he was paroled at Gainesville, Ala., in May, 1865. 
Then returning home, he entered upon the study of law 
and was admitted to the barin 1866. In the following 
year he formed a partnership with the late Gen. Joseph 
B. Palmer, which continued until the death of Gen- 
eral Palmer, twelve years later. Mr. Richardson was 
elected to the Tennessee house of representatives in 1871, 
and chosen speaker, though he was then but twenty-eight 
years of age, and in 1873 was elected to the senate. His 
career in the United States congress began with his elec- 
tion in 1874, and has continued without a break to the 
present time. Throughout this long service he has been 
distinguished for ability and devotion to the interests of 
his constituency and the State. During the Fifty-third 
congress he presided over the house for five weeks, and 
again during the discussion of the Wilson tariff he pre- 
sided for several weeks, receiving, upon his withdrawal 
from the chair, the thanks of the house by resolution 
offered by one of the Republican members. In 1876 Mr. 
Richardson was a member of the national democratic con- 
vention, and in 1896, at Chicago, he was practically the 
presiding officer of the convention which nominated Mr. 
Bryan. In 1899, upon the convening of the Fifty-sixth 
Tenn. 54 
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congress, he had the honor of receiving the vote of the 
democratic minority for the office of speaker of the house. 
In freemasonry he holds high rank, having been elected 
grand master of his State organization at twenty-nine 
years of age, and grand high priest in 1878. In 1884 he 
was made an active member and inspector-general of the 
thirty-third degree. Mr. Richardson is author of *‘Ten- 
nessee Templars,’’ published in 1882, and of the well- 
known and valuable work entitled ‘‘Messages and Papers 
of the Presidents.’’ 


Brigadier-General Robert V. Richardson, a noted 
Tennessee cavalry officer, on September 6, 1862, received 
authority from the government at Richmond to organize 
a regiment of partisan rangers within the enemy’s lines. 
Obtaining the approval of Gen. Sterling Price, he estab- 
lished a camp in Fayette county, and though the enemy 
held posts at Fort Pillow, Trenton, Humboldt, Jackson, 
Corinth, Bolivar and Memphis, he was soon able to com- 
plete the organization of the First Tennessee partisan 
rangers, of which he was elected colonel, James U. Green 
lieutenant-colonel, and Berry B. Benson major. As the 
Federals were at that time in great strength at Corinth 
and the other points named, vigorous efforts were made 
to put astop to his operations, and he was involved in 
almost daily skirmishing, but for five months managed 
to hold a considerable territory in his possession, particu- 
larly in the region of the Obion and Hatchie rivers, and 
began the organization of a cavalry brigade. He 
defeated the Third Michigan at Lowry’s Ferry, January 
11, 1863, but met with a reverse near Covington, March 
oth. In the latter part of April, under the orders of 
General Pemberton, he engaged in the pursuit of Grier- 
son’s raiders through Mississippi to the Louisiana line. 
After this his regiment was mustered in the regular ser- 
vice as the Twelfth Tennessee cavalry; he took command 
of a cavalry brigade, which included his own regiment, 
under Lieut.-Col. James U. Green; the Twelfth Missis- 
sippi, Colonel Inge; Thirteenth Tennessee, Col. James J. 
Neely; Fourteenth Tennessee, Col. R. R. White; Fif- 
teenth Tennessee, Col. F. M. Stewart, and the Reneau 
and Buckner batteries, on duty in Mississippi. With 
this brigade he participated in the raid of October, 1863, 
in west Tennessee and north Mississippi, under General 
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Chalmers, commanding in the attack on Collierville, 
where General Sherman was in command, and having 
charge of the whole division in the engagements at 
Byhalia and Wyatt. Subsequently he was ordered to 
New Albany, Miss. In December, 1863, he was nomi- 
nated as brigadier- general, andin February, acting in that 
rank, he commanded his brigade, co-operating with Gen. 
L. S. Ross, in the attack on Yazoo City. In his report 
of that affair, General Ross said of General Richardson: 
‘‘Being the senior officer, I desired him to assume command 
of both brigades, but this he declined. . . . This truly 
gallant officer is an honor to the service, and a noble ex- 
ponent of unflinching fidelity to the South.’’ In April his 
brigade, under Colonel Neely, participated in the Paducah 
and Fort Pillow raid under General Forrest, and defeated 
Hurst’s command. In the reorganization of General 
Forrest’s corps, in August, 1864, he is noted in the rank 
of colonel, commanding the Twelfth cavalry, under the 
brigade command of Colonel Rucker. 


John C. Roberts, a prosperous farmer in the vicinity of 
Chattanooga, was born in Tennessee in 1835, and in 1862 
enlisted in the Confederate service as a private in the 
Lookout artillery, which was organized at Chattanooga, 
and immediately afterward ordered to Knoxville. Being 
transferred to Mississippi in 1863, when Gen. J. E. John- 
ston was organizing a force for the relief of Vicksburg, 
the battery was on duty during the siege of Jackson by 
General Sherman, and then remained with the army of 
Mississippi, stationed at Meridian and Canton, until that 
army was ordered to the support of Johnston in Georgia. 
During the Atlanta campaign, which began for the Look- 
out artillery at Resaca, the battery was commanded by 
Capt. Robert L. Barry, in Maj. John D. Myrick’s bat- 
talion, attached to Loring’s division, army of Mississippi, 
later known as Stewart’s corps, army of Tennessee. 
Private Roberts served faithfully and gallantly in this 
great campaign, from Resaca to Atlanta, and at the 
battle before the latter city was among the captured. 
After being taken to Nashville he was released on 
parole. Upon the close of the war he resumed his occu- 
pation as a farmer, and is now the proprietor of two val- 
uable farms in the suburbs of the city of Chattanooga. 
He has served his community as a member of the school 
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board and as justice of the peace, and is an influential 
citizen. 


Captain Felix R. Robertson, a son of Nashville, whose 
life illustrated the devotion to duty which inspired Ten- 
nesseeans in the war for the South, is deserving of men- 
tion here, though it was not permitted to him to achieve 
a glorious record on the field of battle. For the facts 
which are here given this work is indebted to a lifelong 
friend and kinsman who was a member of his company. 
Felix Robertson was born in Nashville, Tenn., in 1827, 
son of Dr. Felix Robertson, the first white child born on 
the “‘Bluff,’’ and grandson of Gen. James Robertson, the 
leader of the pioneer settlement at French Lick, now 
the city of Nashville. He inherited his full portion of the 
Robertson love of nature rather than books, but stood 
well in his classes. He did not graduate, and when only 
a boy began active life as a planter in Arkansas, supple- 
menting his work with recreation in the hunter’s camp. 
Even in the wild wood his mind did not rust, and his 
friends remember his remarkable command of language, 
his poetic eloquence, and his talent for mathematics 
and practical mechanics. But his future was already 
clouded by a fatal disease, that, when the war clouds 
lowered in 1861, made service in the army seem impos- 
siblc. When Linco!n’s second call for troops was made, 
he and his companion, in Arkansas, John A. Cheatham, 
determined to enter the service. Robertson, though his 
friend insisted he would not survive six months, wrote a 
stirring appeal to the men of the county in which they 
lived, and made a house to house canvass to encourage 
the organization. Returning home, wearied by this 
effort, he prepared a speech for the enlistment meeting. 
In spite of his friend’s appeals, the distressing cough that 
racked him, and the needs of his two motherless chil- 
dren, he had consecrated what remained of his life to the 
South. His speech at the meeting he had called was a 
brilliant effort. To the boys of French descent, of 
whom there were many in that region, he appealed to 
prove that the blood of their ancestors, who conquered 
under the great Napoleon, still flowed in their veins, and 
heading the enlistment roll with his own name, he called, 
in stirring words, for all to join him in defending the 
State. He so won the hearts of those about him that 
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although a worthy officer from the old United States 
army, Capt. Crawford Fletcher, was present, Robertson 
was the unanimous choice for captain of the new com- 
pany. He was on duty until after his command reached 
Corinth. Then it was decided that he could no longer 
remain with the troops, and he was sent back to his 
home, at Sunnyside Lake, Arkansas county, honorably 
discharged. After a month or more of intense suffering, 
he answered the last roll call, and passed over the river, 
attended to the last by his warm friend, Major Cheat- 
ham. He had done all he could for his country. Cap- 
tain Robertson left surviving him a son and daughter. 
The former still resides near the old home that was 
redeemed from the canebrake by his father, is highly 
honored by his fellow citizens, and has twice been elected 
clerk of the county court. 


John M. Robinson, of Jackson, a gallant soldier of the 
army of Tennessee, was born in Gibson county in the year 
1841. His parents were both descended from Revolu- 
tionary patriots, and he showed himself as prompt as 
they, when occasion arrived, to fight in defense of his 
country. It was his good fortune, as a soldier desiring 
to face the foe on many fields, to become a member of 
the famous fighting Sixth regiment, Tennessee volun- 
teers, enlisting in Company K early in 1861. His first 
battle was Shiloh, where the Sixth was greatly distin- 
guished. He remembers that as they advanced to dis- 
lodge Prentiss’ Union brigade, they passed directly by the 
spot where Gen. Albert Sidney Johnson lay dying, near 
the Cantrell house. It was a few minutes later when 
Prentiss rode out into an old field and surrendered the 
remnant of his command. He was slightly wounded in 
this battle. At Murfreesboro, the next great engage- 
ment in which he took part, he escaped injury, but at 
Missionary Ridge his left eye was destroyed by a frag- 
ment of shell. Notwithstanding this serious and painful 
hurt, he remained with his regiment, and was on duty 
again in ten days. His next wound was received in the 
famous battle of Atlanta, July 22, 1864, but he returned 
to duty in two weeks. While on picket before Nashville, 
in December, 1864, he was captured, and being sent as a 
prisoner to Camp Douglas, Chicago, was held there until 
June, 1865, being one of the last released from that 
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prison. Mr. Robinson has an honorable record as a sol- 
dier. He shared all the splendid career of his regiment, 
as well as its hardships and suffering. In his civil career 
since he has been equally devoted to duty. He isa 
respected citizen of Jackson, and held in warm regard by 
his old comrades. 


Colonel Reuben R. Ross was born in Tennessee, in 
1830; in 1849 was appointed to the United States military 
academy and in 1853 graduated as brevet second lieuten- 
ant ofinfantry. After afew months’ service he resigned 
his commission and became assistant engineer of the 
Mississippi & Tennessee railroad. In 1855-61 he was 
principal of the Clarksville academy, a position which he 
relinquished to enter the war in defense of the Confed- 
erate States. Organizing the Maury light artillery, he 
reported for duty, and in February, 1862, was ordered to 
Fort Donelson. He reached that post just on the eve of 
the great battle and was assigned to command the two 
Columbiads and two 32-pounder howitzers on the river 
front. Though his men had never drilled with heavy 
guns, he engaged the Federal fleet on February 12th and 
14th, he commanding one of the batteries engaged, and 
Lieutenant Culbertson the other, and disabled the 
enemy’s naval forces. General Pillow testified that he 
‘*deserved the highest commendation.’’ Lieut.-Col. Mil- 
ton Haynes, chief of the Tennessee corps of artillery, 
joined heartily in his praise. He was surrendered with 
the garrison, and after being exchanged entered the cav- 
alry. He engaged in the varied operations of that import- 
ant arm of the service in Tennessee and Kentucky, 
reaching the rank of colonel, and for a time he com- 
manded Humes’ brigade. During the last raid into Ken- 
tucky, under General Lyon, during Hood's Tennessee 
campaign, he and a portion of his command were cut off 
near Hopkinsville, Ky., December 16, 1864. Attempt- 
ing to escape, he was fired upon by the Federals and 
instantly killed. 


Robert Gordon Rothrock, M. D., of Nashville, was 
born in Franklin county in 1837, graduated in medicine 
at the university of Nashville in 1861, and in September 
of the same year enlisted as a private in the Fifty-third 
regiment Tennessee infantry. He was soon afterward 
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detailed as assistant surgeon by Gen. Bushrod Johnson, 
and at the capitulation of Fort Donelson was put in 
charge of the wounded of the Second Kentucky. Subse- 
quently he was taken to Camp Douglas, Chicago, asa 
prisoner of war, and was so held until July, 1862, when 
he reported to General Price, at Tupelo, and was assigned 
to Maury’s division hospital. A few months later he 
obtained an assignment to field duty, and thereafter was 
attached successively to the Thirty-seventh Mississippi, 
Fourteenth Mississippi, and Fiftieth Tennessee as sur- 
geon, until the consolidation of the Tennessee regiments 
in North Carolina, when he was assigned as surgeon to 
the new Second regiment. It was his custom to serve 
on the fighting line, and he was wounded at the battle of 
Resaca. He has been engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine at Nashville since 1879, and has served as president 
of Cheatham bivouac, as chairman of the committee that 
organized the Tennessee association of Confederate sol- 
diers, and as first vice-president of that order. 


Colonel Edmund W. Rucker, upon the recommendation 
of General Polk, was appointed first lieutenant in the 
regular army of the Confederate States in November, 
1861, and assigned to duty at Columbus, Ky. In the 
spring of 1862 he was at Island No. 10, commanding a 
battery, having been promoted to captain, and on March 
17th made a gallant fight against the Federal gunboats, 
which lasted from noon until dark, resulting in the 
enemy’s repulse. General Trudeau, who commanded 
the artillery, in his report says: ‘‘Captain Rucker isa 
hero and behaved like one. I propose to you to bring 
his name for promotion before the general commanding 
the army of the Mississippi. No braver heart, no better 
man, could be selected for that distinction on March 17th. 
Captain Rucker has won imperishable laurels.’’ Just 
before the campaign in Kentucky he was commissioned 
major, and in this rank led the Sixteenth Tennessee bat- 
talion, of J. S. Scott’s cavalry brigade, which was in the 
advance on the day of victory at Richmond, Ky. After 
the return from Kentucky Rucker’s battalion was on 
service scouting about Cumberland and Big Creek gaps, 
and on the line of railroad in east Tennessee, and toward 
the end of December was on conscript duty in that 
department. In the spring of 1863 he was promoted to 
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the rank of colonel commanding Rucker’s First Tennes- 
see legion—the Twelfth and Sixteenth battalions. In 
the Chickamauga campaign he led his legion, in David- 
son’s brigade of Pegram’s division, Forrest’s cavalry 
corps. Subsequently he was attached to Grigsby’s bri- 
gade of Kelly’s division, Wheeler’s cavalry corps, and 
participated in the cavalry operations attending Long- 
street’s campaign in east Tennessee. Before the Atlanta 
campaign opened he was transferred to Mississippi, 
assigned to command the Sixth brigade of Forrest’s cav- 
alry, May 24, 1864, and given charge of operations in 
northwestern Mississippi. He took an important part in 
the famous campaigns of Forrest which followed. In his 
report of the splendid victory at Tishomingo Creek, June 
roth, Forrest said: ‘‘Colonel Rucker, commanding bri- 
gade, reported directly to me, and I take pleasure in 
speaking of his uniform good conduct. His attack was 
made with vigor, rapidity and precision.’” He served 
with distinction at the battle of Harrisburg, July 15th, 
under General Chalmers, and was severely wounded, 
but led his brigade again with great gallantry and sol- 
diership during the raid into west Tennessee, October 
and November, 1864, taking a leading part in the famous 
achievements at Paris Landing and Johnsonville. In 
Hood’s Tennessee campaign he commanded a brigade 
composed of the Seventh, Twelfth, Fourteenth, Fifteenth 
and Forrest’s Tennessee cavalry, Seventh Alabama and 
Fifth Mississippi. He defeated Capron’s Federal cavalry 
near Henryville, November 23d, pursued the enemy to 
within seven miles of Columbia next day, and skirmished 
there until the Federals evacuated the town, on the 28th. 
Still pursuing, he fought at Spring Hill and Franklin, 
and after the investment of Nashville was posted so as to 
blockade the Cumberland river, and was engaged with 
the Federal gunboats. This position he was forced to 
abandon in the battle of the 15th, and after the defeat of 
the army he was stationed with his brigade in front of 
Brentwood, with orders to hold the pike at all hazards. 
In the desperate hand-to-hand fight at night which fol- 
lowed he was wounded and captured. After the war he 
resided in Alabama, and though he had lost an arm in 
the Confederate service, followed the occupation of civil 
engineer. He was made a member of the Confederate 
historical association of Memphis in 1870. 
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Captain Milton Russell, of Chattanooga, a worthy citi- 
zen and gallant Confederate soldier, was born in Camden 
county, Ga., June 13, 1837, son of Henry Richard Rus- 
sell, a planter, and his wife, Caroline, daughter of John 
Hardee, who served with the rank of major in the war of 
1812. Abandoning his occupation of farming early in 
the war of 1861-65, Mr. Russell enlisted in September, 
1861, in Company C, Fourth Georgia battalion of infantry 
and at the organization was elected first lieutenant. He 
served with the battalion on the coast near Savannah, 
and was at Hilton Head at the time of the capture of Fort 
Walker. His battalion was merged in the Sixtieth regi- 
ment, and in June, 1862, he accompanied his command 
under General Lawton, to Virginia, moving to the sup- 
port of General Jackson in the valley and then swiftly 
countermarching to participate in the bloody Seven 
Days’ battles before Richmond. Henext took part in the 
battles of Cedar Mountain and Second Manassas, in the 
latter losing twenty-eight men killed and wounded out of 
his company strength of forty. Then, overcome by the 
arduous campaigning, he was disabled by sickness a week 
or ten days, until after the Sharpsburg campaign. With 
the rank of captain, to which he was promoted October 
7, 1862, he commanded his company at Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville and Gettysburg, being engaged on each 
of the three days of battle in Pennsylvania. After his 
return to Virginia he shared in the battles of 1864 in 
which his command was engaged until, at the great battle 
of Winchester, September 19, 1864, he suffered the loss 
of his arm and was captured by the Federals. He was 
taken to hospital at Baltimore and then to Point Look- 
out, and subsequently experienced prison life at the Old 
Capitol and Fort Delaware, not being released until 
June, 1865. Captain Russell was in all the engagements 
of his regiment in Virginia, with the exceptions named, 
until his capture; was several times slightly wounded, 
and for eighteen months before the latter event had been 
acting as a field officer, at Winchester, serving in the 
capacity of lieutenant-colonel. After returning to his 
Georgia home he engaged in teaching for a few years, 
and then was elected judge of the ordinary court of his 
county, an office he held for sixteen years. Since retir- 
ing from that position he has been a resident of Chatta- 
nooga, where he is honored by his comrades with the 
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office of treasurer of N. B. Forrest camp, United Confed- 
erate veterans. 


William B. Sanford, M. D., of Memphis, is the young- 
est of four brothers who were in the Confederate military 
service. James R., the eldest, was a non-commissioned 
officer in a Mississippi regiment; fought at Fort Donelson 
and was surrendered; was a prisoner of war for one year, 
and returning to duty was mortally wounded at Franklin, 
November 30, 1864. George W. served as a private in 
Forrest’s cavalry from 1862 to May, 1865; was wounded 
at the battle of Moscow, Tenn., and is now a prominent 
citizen of Corinth, Miss. John W. was but twelve years 
of age, and William B. ten, at the inauguration of war in 
1861, and could not enter the army, though they saw no 
little of military operations at their home in Holly 
Springs, Miss. When General Villepigue’s forces passed 
through that place in 1862, retreating from Fort Pillow, 
in great need of equipments of every kind, the mother 
of the Sanford boys tendered the use of her team and 
wagon to the Confederates, and permitted her sons to go 
with the troops. Fully uniformed and armed as soldiers, 
they remained with Villepigue’s command for six months. 
After their return to Holly Springs, it fell into the hands 
of Grant’s army in the winter of 1862-63, and was made 
the base for the Federal campaign on the Central rail- 
road against Vicksburg. It was the fortune of the two 
boys to be intimately associated with the attack by Van 
Dorn, in December, 1862, which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the enemy’s stores and the retreat of Grant to 
Memphis. Going out one day to carry relief toa starving 
family, several miles from town, they met two Confeder- 
ates, who advised with them about the best approaches 
to the Federal position, and it was according to the advice 
they gave to these scouts of Van Dorn that the famous 
attack was made on the following morning. John W. San- 
ford became a distinguished clergyman of the Baptist 
church, and died in 1888. Doctor Sanford was born at Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., June 2, 1851, son of Capt. G. W. Sanford, a 
native of New York, and his wife Buliza, daughter of 
James Wright, of Knoxville, a soldier of the Mexican 
war. He was reared in Mississippi, and educated pro- 
fessionally at the university of Louisville and the medical 
department of Vanderbilt university, with graduation in 
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1874. Since then he has taken postgraduate courses at 
New Orleans, Louisville, Chicago and Toronto. Before 
removing to Memphis, in 1894, he practiced at Blue Moun- 
tain and Corinth, Miss., and held the positions of chief 
health officer of Alcorn county, surgeon for the Mem- 
phis & Charleston railroad,member of the State board of 
health for thirteen years, vice-president of the State 
medical society, and surgeon in chief of the North Missis- 
sippi medical and surgical infirmary, and twice was a 
delegate to the American medical association. He also 
took a prominent part in Mississippi politics as a member 
of State, district and county committees of the Democratic 
party. Heremovedto Tennessee as surgeon of the Mem- 
phis car and foundry works, and upon the discontinu- 
ance of the latter founded a private sanitarium which he 
now conducts. He has held an assistant professorship 
in the Memphis medical college, and is a member of the 
National medical association and association of railway 
surgeons, and various other professional organizations. 
By his marriage in 1876 to Maggie Mitchell, of Oxford, 
Miss., he has four children, one of whom, Dr. Harrison 
Burdell Sanford, is engaged in the practice with his 
father and as assistant in the infirmary. 


Dudley D. Saunders, M. D., an eminent physician of 
Memphis, formerly of the medical department of the 
army of Tennessee, was born in Lawrence county, Ala., 
February 26, 1835, son of Col. James E. Saunders and 
his wife, Mary F., daughter of Maj. Robert F. Watkins. 
His father, a native of Virginia, was a prominent lawyer 
of Alabama, a candidate for elector on the Douglas ticket 
in 1860, and an opponent of secession, but when his State 
had acted, he served, though past sixty years of age, on 
the staff of Gen. N. B. Forrest. The grandfather of 
Doctor Saunders was Rev. Turner Saunders, a native of 
Brunswick county, Va., who removed to Tennessee and 
thence tonorth Alabama. Hisearliest American ancestor 
was Edwin Saunders, who settled in northern Virginia. 
During the war of the Revolution Virginia had a small 
navy of four vessels, of which members of the Saunders 
family commanded two, and Joseph Saunders was lieuten- 
ant of the third. Fifty years later the latter received 
from the United States government $13,500 as the half 
pay for life promised him by Virginia. Doctor Saunders 
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was educated at Pinney’s school at Mobile, and at La 
Grange college, under the presidency of Bishop Paine, 
with graduation in 1852. Subsequently he studied medi- 
cine with Dr. Josiah C. Nott, of Mobile, and attended 
lectures at the university of Pennsylvania and the medi- 
cal department of the university of New York, receiving 
diplomas from both, and serving as house physician at 
Bellevue hospital. He then continued his studies in the 
clinics of London and Paris, and returning in 1859, began 
his career as a physician at Memphis, which, with the 
exception of four years of Confederate service, has con- 
tinued with notable success for forty years. All his time 
in the army was devoted to hospital duty, either as assist- 
ant or medical director of the hospitals of the army of 
Tennessee, or in charge of large hospital posts. He also 
served as chief surgeon of the reserve surgical operating 
corps, to assist the field medical corps on the field of bat- 
tle. In this capacity, particularly, he discharged impor- 
tant and exacting duties. He received a commission as 
full surgeon, from Surgeon-General Moore, at the begin- 
ning of his service, and held that rank throughout. 
Doctor Saunders has practiced through all the yellow 
fever epidemics in his city and was president of the board 
of health in 1878. He has served as president of the 
county and State medical societies, and was a State dele- 
gate to the International medical congress of 1887, isa 
member of the American medical association and of the 
Tri-State association, and holds an important chair in the 
faculty of the Memphis hospital medical college. He is 
a manof great energy, resourceful and alert, and his 
professional skill is widely recognized. Doctor Saunders 
has been twice married: to Kate S. (deceased) and Mary 
E., daughters of Seth Wheatley; and has three children 
living, one of whom, D. D. Saunders, Jr., is a physician 
at Memphis. 


Colonel John H. Savage, of the Sixteenth infantry, was 
born in Warren county, October 9, 1815. In 1836 he 
enlisted in a company for the Texas war for independ- 
ence, but General Houston was victorious over Santa 
Ana before they could leave Tennessee. Then he went 
into the Seminole war as a member of Lauderdale’s 
“‘company of spies;’’ fired the first gun of the campaign, 
and served to the close of hostilities. Subsequently he 
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won distinction as a lawyer, and in 1841 was elected 
attorney-general by the legislature. Resigning that 
office in 1847 he enlisted for the Mexican war, served as 
major at Molino del Rey and was severely wounded, and 
during the latter part of the war was lieutenant-colonel 
of the Eleventh regular infantry. Returning to the prac- 
tice of law after peace was declared, he was elected to 
Congress in 1849, 1853, 1855 and 1857. He was opposed 
to the ‘Calhoun doctrine’’; but when Tennessee seceded 
was prompt in her support, organizing the Sixteenth 
regiment of infantry, which he led in the West Virginia 
campaign of 1861 under Gen. R. E. Lee. At Cheat 
Mountain he captured an entire company of the enemy 
by dashing ahead of his column and demanding their sur- 
render. After serving on the Carolina coast under 
General Lee he participated in the defense of Corinth 
under Beauregard, and in the Kentucky campaign fought 
gallantly at Perryville, where he was twice wounded 
and lost more than half of his regiment. ‘‘At the battle 
of Murfreesboro,’’ said General Donelson in his report, 
“‘Colonel Savage held the critical position to the left of the 
Cowan house, and finding the line too long for his small 
number of men, threw out the greater part of them as 
skirmishers and held his position with characteristic and 
most commendable tenacity for over three hours, though 
his brother, Capt. L. N. Savage, acting lieutenant-colonel, 
was mortally wounded, the flag was shot to pieces, and 
the regiment lost over half its numbers in killed, wounded 
and missing.’’ He had fully earned promotion, but when 
General Donelson was succeeded by Gen. Marcus J. 
Wright as brigade commander, Colonel Savage resigned 
his commission. Since the great war he has been a loyal 
citizen of Tennessee, and successful as a lawyer. In 
1899 he was still living, at Manchester, Tenn., honored 
as a veteran of three wars and a patriot. 


William Summerfield Sawrie, of Nashville, a gallant 
staff officer of the army of Tennessee, was born near 
Huntsville, Ala., July 17, 1843. ‘In 1856 he accompanied 
his parents to Nashville, where, and at Stewart college, 
Clarksville, he was educated. On May tro, 1861, he en- 
listed in the Rock City Guards, Company B, First Ten- 
nessee regiment, Colonel George Maney, and served 
with that command in western Virginia under Generals 
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Lee and Loring until he succumbed to the hardships of 
the mountain service, and was honorably discharged 
December 1, on account of physical disability. After the 
fall of Fort Donelson he went into Arkansas, and enlisted, 
April ro, 1862, as a private in Company F, Second 
Arkansas infantry. Being appointed fourth sergeant of 
his company, he served in that capacity until July, 1863, 
when he was commissioned first lieutenant and appointed 
adjutant of his regiment. Two weeks later he was 
assigned to duty as assistant adjutant-general of Liddell’s 
brigade, afterward commanded by Gen. D. C. Govan. 
Among the battles in which he participated were Perry- 
ville, Murfreesboro, Liberty Gap, Chickamauga, Mission- 
ary Ridge, Ringgold Gap, the engagements of the 
Atlanta campaign, from Dalton to Jonesboro, and the 
battles of Hood’s Tennessee campaign—Spring Hill, 
Franklin, Nashville, and the skirmish near Columbia on 
the retreat, his last fight. Hisconduct as acting assistant 
adjutant-general at Chickamauga was commended by 
General Govan in his official report. After General 
Govan was wounded at Nashville he was the only staff 
officer able for duty, Captain Williams, adjutant-general, 
and Lieutenant Govan, aide-de-camp, being hors de com- 
bat until after the battle of Nashville. He continued 
on duty until the surrender in North Carolina, and then 
returned to Nashville, where he has been engaged since 
1875 as amerchant and broker. Lieutenant Sawrie is a 
valued member of B. F. Cheatham bivouac. 


David Campbell Scales, of Nashville, a veteran of the 
Confederate army, and comrade of Cheatham bivouac, 
was born in Triune, Tenn., April 14, 1843. He received 
his education at Campbell academy, Lebanon, and Harde- 
man academy, Triune, until his studies were interrupted 
by the military call of his State. In April, 1861, he 
enlisted with patriotic fervor in Company B, Twentieth 
Tennessee infantry. He served as a private at the battle 
of Fishing Creek, January, 1861, and in February was 
detailed by General Crittenden for service under the divi- 
sion quartermaster, Maj. Alexander Wynn, at whose 
request the detail was made. Private Scales accepted this 
duty with the distinct understanding that when the regi- 
ment was in battle he should be allowed to return to the 
ranks. In April, when the army moved against Grant 
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from Corinth, he was stationed at Iuka, but by riding all 
night on horseback he was able to reach his regiment in 
time for the battle of Shiloh, and as a result of his chiv- 
alric ardor was thrice wounded. In the first day’s battle 
a spent ball knocked him down, but kept him out of the 
fight only a few moments, and on the second day he was 
shot in the left hand, and while a comrade was bandag- 
ing this wound a shell burst between them, killing his 
friend and knocking him senseless. He was disabled in 
consequence until November, 1862, when, having been 
honorably discharged at Vicksburg, he re-enlisted in the 
Eleventh Tennessee cavalry, and began a gallant career 
under Forrest and Wheeler. In February, 1863, he par- 
ticipated in the attack on Fort Donelson under Wheeler, 
and later in that year he was with Van Dorn and Forrest 
in their middle Tennessee campaign, fighting at Thomp- 
son’s Station, Douglas Chapel, Brentwood and Franklin. 
In the latter engagement he was captured, and there fol- 
lowed for him an irksome confinement of thirteen months 
at Fort Delaware. When exchanged he was sent to 
Savannah, and thence was transferred, by the request of 
Col. D. C. Kelley, to the latter’s command, Forrest’s old 
regiment of cavalry, with which he served until sur- 
rendered at Sumterville, Ala., in 1865. After the war 
he was engaged in business at Lebanon, and Red Fork, 
Ark., until 1874, when he made his home at Nashville. 
In 1893 he was honored by election as a delegate to the 
general conference of the Methodist Episcopal church 
South, at Memphis, in 1894, and was also elected to the 
general conference at Baltimore in 1898. 


Lieutenant Dabney Minor Scales, of Memphis, a Ten- 
nessean distinguished in the naval service of the Confed- 
erate States, was born in Orange county, Va., June 1, 
1842. His parents removed to Marshall county, Miss., in 
1846, and he was reared on a farm, given a preparatory 
education at Chalmers institute, and, in 1859, appointed 
to the United States naval academy. In 1861 he resigned 
before the completion of his course, and assisted in the 
organization of a military company at Holly Springs. 
Then, receiving the appointment of midshipman, he 
joined Commodore Tattnall on the South Atlantic coast, 
and participated in the battle before Port Royal and 
assisted in provisioning Fort Pulaski. He was next 
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ordered to the ironclad Mississippi, at New Orleans, but 
before he could reach that city it was surrendered and 
the vessel destroyed, and reporting to Commodore Whit- 
tle at Vicksburg, he was assigned to the Arkansas, which 
had been brought from Memphis up the Yazoo river for 
completion. The tale of the splendid fight made by 
this vessel in July, 1862, defeating asquadron in Old 
river and running through the fleets of Farragut, Porter 
and Davis, has often been told, and it is sufficient to say 
that Midshipman Scales had a gallant and memorable 
part in the affair. He continued on duty with the 
Arkansas until she was sunk near Baton Rouge. After 
ashort service at Port Hudson, he passed examination at 
Mobile, was promoted to past-midshipman, and served 
on the Atlanta, in Savannah harbor, until May, 1863. 
He was then ordered to England to report to Commodore 
Maury, with the intention of serving on the Alexandria, 
but that vessel was seized by the British government. 
While at Paris awaiting orders, he was promoted to 
second lieutenant and ordered to report to Capt. J. D. 
Bulloch, at Liverpool. Finally, sailing on the blockade 
runner Laurel, he was made second lieutenant of the 
Shenandoah, the last of the Confederate cruisers, on 
which he sailed to Australia and operated in the Pacific, 
ocean against the whaling fleets until August, 1865, 
when news was received of the collapse of the Confed- 
eracy. On November 6, 1865, he hoisted the Confederate 
flag for the last time at Liverpool, and then went to 
Mexico. Returning to the United States in 1866, he 
became professor of modern languages in the University 
of Mississippi, and studied law under Judge L. Q. C. 
Lamar; was graduated by the law department of the uni- 
versity in 1868, and then made his home at Memphis. 
He has served in the State senate, by election in 1894; 
was special attorney, United States department of jus- 
tice, during the last year of Cleveland’s second adminis- 
tration, and is now one of the counsel of the State in the 
matter of the claims of the United States and Tennessee. 
As soon as the United States battleship Maine was 
destroyed in Havana harbor, in 1898, he tendered his 
services to the President, and on June 4th, after passing 
a satisfactory examination, was commissioned lieutenant 
in the United States navy. In this rank he served as 
executive officer of the gunboat Fishhawk, and as 
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assistant executive officer of the naval station at Key 
West, and later at Hampton Roads, until, after the des- 
truction of Cervera’s fleet, he was honorably discharged. 


Lieutenant Samuel Scoggins, of Nashville, was born at 
Rome, Tenn., in 1832, andin June, 1861, enlisted in the 
cavalry company of Capt. Nat Sanders, mustered in as 
Company C, Fourth Tennessee cavalry regiment. He 
served as second sergeant during the first year, and in 
September, 1863, was promoted to second lieutenant. 
He was with Forrest and Wheeler during the four years 
of the great war, participating in many engagements, 
prominent among which were Bear Creek Bridge, Miss., 
first battle of Murfreesboro, Perryville, Murfreesboro, 
Chickamauga, the Hundred Days’ battles in Georgia, 
Saltville, Va., Averasboro and Bentonville. Besides 
these, he took part in Forrest’s raid in Middle Tennessee, 
was in charge of General Bragg’s couriers before the 
retreat from Missionary Ridge, was on picket duty and 
in almost daily skirmishes at Tunnel Hill, and rode with 
Wheeler in the raid of 1864, and through Georgia and 
the Carolinas during Sherman’s march tothe sea. At 
the battle of Bentonville he was slightly wounded. 
Since 1865 he has had a notably successful commercial 
career at Nashville, rising from a clerkship to promi- 
nence as a wholesale grocer. 


Lieutenant E. R. Scruggs, of Somerville, a veteran of 
Jackson’s cavalry, and now a prominent lawyer, was 
born in Fayette county in 1839, the third of five children 
of P. T. and Minerva (Rivers) Scruggs. His father was 
a farmer and lawyer, who served as judge of the northern 
circuit of Mississippi and of the criminal court of Mem- 
phis, where he died in 1878, of yellow fever. His mother, 
who died in 1859, was the daughter of Edmunds Rivers, 
a native of Virginia, who came to west Tennessee at an 
early day. Lieutenant Scruggs was educated in north 
Mississippi and Tennessee, and was clerking in a store at 
Memphis when the war began. He was among the first 
to abandon civil pursuits to enlist, and became a private 
in Company K, Seventh Alabama infantry. After being 
in camp of instruction at Pensacola, Fla., several months, 
under General Bragg, he accompanied his regiment to 
Bowling Green, Ky., and after the fall of Fort Donelson 
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fell back to Corinth. Though his term of enlistment 
had expired, he took part in the battle of Shiloh, and 
then, re-enlisting, joined Company D, Ballentine’s regi- 
ment of cavalry. Under General Van Dorn he was in 
the famous fights at Holly Springs, Miss., and Thomp- 
son’s Station, and at Franklin, Tenn. In 1863 he served 
under Gen. J. E. Johnston in the campaign against 
Grant in Mississippi. Having been elected lieutenant, 
he was about this time appointed adjutant of his regi- 
ment. In 1864 he was with his command, under Gen. 
W. H. Jackson, in the Atlanta campaign, beginning at 
Adairsville, and in the subsequent campaign under Hood, 
in which he served throughout, though wounded at Law- 
renceburg, Tenn. Subsequentiy he served under Gen- 
eral Forrest in Mississippi and Alabama, and organized 
the Seventh regiment, Tennessee cavalry, of which he 
was made adjutant. He surrendered with Forrest at 
Gainesville, Ala., May 11, 1865. Taking up the study of 
law after his return to Tennessee, he was admitted to 
the bar at Memphis in 1867 and, in June, 1868, began 
the practice at Somerville, in which he has been very 
successful. He is active in politics, serving for several 
years as chairman of the Democratic county committee. 
Of the Confederate veterans’ camp he was one of the 
organizers, and is now adjutant. In 1868 he was married 
to Fannie M., daughter of Dr. Josiah H. Higgason, and 
they have five sons. 


Samuel Seay, a wholesale merchant of Nashville and a 
veteran of Maney’s First Tennessee infantry, was born 
at that city November 20, 1844. In June, 1861, he began 
his military service for the Confederacy as a private in 
the Rock City Guards, Company C, First regiment, and 
during the subsequent fall and winter experienced his 
first campaigning in western Virginia, in the Cheat 
Mountain operations under Gen. R. E. Lee, and in 
the Bath and Romney expeditions under Stonewall Jack- 
son. Returning with his regiment to the West, he par- 
ticipated in the battle of Shiloh; at Murfreesboro was in 
the heat of the fight, as was evidenced by the shattering 
of his gunstock and the piercing of his clothing by the 
enemy’s balls; fought in the great battle of Chickamauga, 
and participated in the siege of Chattanooga which fol- 
lowed, and the battle of Missionary Ridge. On Novem- 
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ber 26, 1863, in a skirmish near Chickamauga Station, 
during the retreat from Missionary Ridge, it was his 
misfortune to be shot through the body and permanently 
disabled for active duty. He was in hospital at Atlanta 
until January 2, 1864, and after a furlough of sixty 
days, was detailed to the commissary department at 
Griffin, subsequently removed to Albany, Ga. In 
this capacity he served during the last year of the war, 
and was paroled at Macon, by General Wilson. Return- 
ing to Nashville, he engaged in mercantile occupation, 
with such success that he became, in 1876, a member of 
the firm now known as Stratton, Seay & Sloan, with 
which he has ever since been connected. He is also 
secretary of the Nashville & Decatur railroad com- 


pany. 


Metellus L. Selden, of Memphis, a veteran of the 
Seventh Tennessee cavalry, was born at Natchez, Miss., 
February 12, 1843, of Virginian descent, and was edu- 
cated in the school of Prof. J. Welby Armstrong, of 
Memphis, who organized a company for the Confederate 
service, and in command of it was killed at the bat- 
tle of Belmont. Selden enlisted in Company H, Capt. 
W. F. Taylor, of the Seventh cavalry, commanded suc- 
cessively by Cols. Thomas H. Logwood, W. H. Jackson 
and W. F. Taylor, and was identified with the gallant 
record of the regiment from first to last, fighting in all 
its principal battles, including Denmark, Union City, 
Corinth, Nashville, Thompson’s Station, Franklin, Mur- 
freesboro, Atlanta, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Moun- 
tain and Jonesboro. At one of the fights between Spring 
Hill and Franklin, in 1862, his company, then acting as 
escort to Gen. W. H. Jackson, together with Van Dorn’s 
escort company, charged a skirmish line and encountered 
the fire of a regiment of infantry, from which they 
suffered severely. Selden, riding next the color-bearer, 
had his horse wounded and his clothing pierced by bullets, 
but he picked up his comrade on the right, Eb. Starnes, 
brother of General Starnes, who was shot through and 
mortally wounded, and carried him on his horse to the 
rear. Ata later date, near Chattanooga, Selden assisted 
in the capture of Major Grant, nephew of General Grant, 
and he has the pistol of that officer as a relic of the war. 
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Harvey B. Shanks, one of the leading business men of 
Memphis, is a native of Shelby county, Ky., born 
December 19, 1828. He is a son of Toliver Shanks, also a 
native of Kentucky; nephew of John Shanks, a soldier 
under Jackson in the war of 1812; and grandson of 
Thomas Shanks, who served under General Washington 
as a scout, during the Revolutionary war, and moved to 
Shelby county, Ky., from Virginia, in the latter part of 
the eighteenth century. His mother was Elizabeth 
Hawley, sister of a soldier of 1812. At the age of eight- 
een years, Mr. Shanks began a service of four years as 
deputy clerk of his county, and then went to Louisville, 
where he found employment with a wholesale house, for 
which, when the war began, in 1861, he was located at 
Memphis, as the southern representative. Thoroughly 
in sympathy with the war for independence, but being 
intrusted with important duties, he put five substitutes in 
the field, also became a member of a company for home 
defense, known as the Memphis battalion. During the 
latter period of the war, he was in the service of the 
Confederate States government as purchasing agent, and 
was faithful to the cause to the end. After the surren- 
der he returned to the Louisville house, and was admit- 
ted as a partner in 1867. Six years later he embarked 
in business in Memphis, where he has prospered in his 
enterprises, and is now head of the well-known wholesale 
establishment of Shanks, Phillips & Co. 


Colonel Samuel E. Shannon, of Franklin, a gallant 
officer of the army of Tennessee, was born in Williamson 
county, March 12, 1838, son of Samuel R. and Elizabeth 
(Carlisle) Shannon. His paternal ancestors, of English 
descent, immigrated to Virgina at an early day and 
removed to Tennessee about 1783, settling near the site 
of the city of Nashville. When Tennessee made her 
first call for troops for the defense of her territory from 
invasion, and the maintenance of the new Confederacy, 
young Shannon abandoned his occupation of teaching 
and enlisted as private in Company B, Twenty-fourth 
regiment of infantry. He was elected second lieutenant 
at the organization of the company and captain at the 
organization of the regiment. His first battle was at 
Shiloh, where the regiment fought in Cleburne’s bri- 
gade, and, said that famous commander, ‘‘won a charac- 
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ter for steady valor.’’ In the fighting around Corinth he 
also participated and was promoted to the rank of major. 
Marching into Kentucky, he took part in the battle of 
Perryville, and after the return to Tennessee, fought at 
Murfreesboro. In the latter combat, Colonel Bratton 
was killed, and Lieut.-Col. J. A. Wilson and Adjt. H. W. 
Mott wounded, after which Major Shannon took com- 
mand, and made the official report of the service of his 
regiment. Promoted then to lieutenant-colonel, he took 
part in the battles of Chickamauga and Missionary 
Ridge, and during a part of the Atlanta campaign com- 
manded the regiment. At the battle of Franklin, 
November 30, 1864, in sight of his home, while leading a 
gallant charge up to the enemy’s works, a ball passed 
through his head, entering just behind the right ear and 
emerging back of the left. He lay in the ditch from 
about 3 p. m. until the next morning, and when picked 
up did not show any signs of life. Careful attention, 
however, restored him to his consciousness. Falling into 
the hands of the enemy, he was sent to Fort Delaware 
as soon as he could be moved, and was not exchanged 
until the following March. On his return to Franklin, 
the war was practically at an end, and he soon afterward 
resumed his occupation as a farmer, in which he has 
since been engaged, holding large land interests, in the 
management of which he has been notably successful 
and prosperous. For twenty years he has served asa 
magistrate. In 1866 he was married to Elizabeth H., 
daughter of Benjamin F. Roberts. 


Abner C. Shelton a prosperous farmer residing near 
Jackson, Tenn., a veteran of Forrest’s cavalry, was born 
in Pittsylvania county, Va., in 1833, and moved to Mad- 
ison county in his boyhood with his father, Spencer Shel- 
ton. In the fall of 1862 he enlisted in the cavalry regi- 
ment of Col. John F. Newsom, then organized, which at 
a later date was attached to Bell’s brigade. The com- 
mand participated in the bold cavalry operations and 
brilliant victories under Forrest in central and west 
Tennessee, north Alabama and Mississippi, and Private 
Shelton, sharing in most of the battles and skirmishes of 
the regiment, had an active career, full of fighting and 
adventure, from the beginning to the close of his mili- 
tary service. He took part in the famous dash of For- 
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rest’s men into Memphis, and was one of the squad that 
came so near effecting the capture of the Federal gen- 
eral, Hurlbut. Since the close of hostilities Mr. Shelton 
has been engaged in farming, mainly, and has enjoyed 
the success richly merited by a faithful Confederate 
soldier. 


Lewis Shepherd, a prominent lawyer of Chattanooga, 
was born in Hamilton county, Tenn., in 1846, son of 
Lewis Shepherd, Sr., who died in 1856. His father was 
a leading politician, delegate to the national conventions 
that nominated Cass, Pierce and Buchanan. In 1861 Mr. 
Shepherd entered the Confederate service as a private in 
Company A, Fifth regiment, Tennessee cavalry, Col. 
G. W. McKenzie. He was mustered in at Knoxville, 
and continued on duty in eastern Tennessee, guarding 
bridges and repressing the bushwhackers until Zolli- 
coffer’s campaign in Kentucky, when he participated in 
the battle of Fishing Creek. He also took part in Bragg’s 
campaign in Kentucky, in several skirmishes under 
Wheeler, and served in the rear guard on the retreat. 
Subsequently he continued on duty in east Tennessee 
until the battle of Chickamauga, where he fought under 
Forrest, his command taking an active part in the battle, 
capturing the Cloud Springs Federal hospital on the 
second day. He was with General Wheeler in his 
famous raid through middle Tennessee, and fought 
under that gallant leader until captured. As a prisoner 
of war he was held at Camp Morton, Ind., until Febru- 
ary, 1865, when, being exchanged and sent to Richmond, 
he joined Gen. J. C. Vaughn’s cavalry in southwest 
Virginia. After Lee surrendered, he marched under 
Vaughn to Charlotte, N. C., reaching there at the same 
time as did President Davis and his cabinet, and when 
the latter started westward, he accompanied them, with 
the cavalry escort, until the forces were disbanded at 
Washington, Ga. After the close of hostilities he studied 
law at Ringgold, Ga., was admitted to the bar in 1867, 
and in 1870 made his home at Chattanooga. He was 
then the youngest member of the bar of that city, but 
his ability was so promptly manifested that he was 
elected attorney-general for the criminal court in the 
following year, an office he held until it was abolished. 
He has been twice a member of the lower house of the 
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State legislature, was one of the commissioners to com- 
promise the State debt, served two years as special chan- 
cellor for Judge S. A. Key, was general attorney for the 
State, for the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific 
railway and Alabama Great Southern railroad (the 
Queen & Crescent route), for twenty years, and is still 
attorney for the Alabama Great Southern railroad com- 
pany in Tennessee. 


Captain Augustus William Sidebottom, of Chattanooga, 
is a native of Tennessee, born in Stewart county in 1836. 
His business career, which has been one of honorable 
success, was begun before the war as a merchant in 
Henry county, but he abandoned it early in 1861 to 
become a member of Company A. Fifth Tennessee 
infantry. His early service was as sergeant, from which 
he was elected to second lieutenant upon the consolida- 
tion of the Fifth with the Fourth regiment, under Col- 
onel Strahl, after the Kentucky campaign, and promoted 
to first lieutenant. After the battle of Missionary Ridge 
he was acting captain. He joined his regiment at Paris, 
Tenn., went into camp at Union City during the sum- 
mer of 1861; in the fall was at Columbus, Ky., where the 
regiment was under arms during the battle of Belmont; 
after the evacuation of that post served at New Madrid 
and Island No. 10; was thence transported to Memphis 
and Corinth; took part in the battle of Shiloh and the 
siege of Corinth; marched with Bragg from Chattanooga 
into Kentucky and fought at Perryville; retreated 
through Cumberland Gap, and was next in battle at 
Murfreesboro. He fought at Chickamauga and Mis- 
sionary Ridge, and in 1864, at the outset of the Atlanta 
campaign, commanded his company until he was severely 
wounded at Resaca, and sent to hospital at Oxford. He 
rejoined his regiment in time to fight at New Hope 
Church and Kenesaw Mountain, and the engagements 
attending the Federal advance across the Chattahoochee 
river. He had been recommended for promotion to cap- 
tain by Col. Jonathan Lamb, of the Fifth Tennessee, and 
was actually in command of his company, but before he 
received his commission, he was captured by the enemy 
at the battle of Atlanta. After that he was held asa 
prisoner of war at Johnson’s Island until June, 1865, a 
period of eleven months. In November, 1867, Captain 
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Sidebottom was married to Julia A. Bunch, sister of his 
old captain, B. B. Bunch, afterward major of the Fifth 
Tennessee regiment. He was engaged in business at 
Evansville, Ind., for several years after the war, then 
was atraveling salesman for northern houses with his 
home at Paris, Tenn., and for several years a merchant 
of that place, until 1886, when he made his home at 
Chattanooga, and became a broker and investor in real 
estate. He has valuable holdings about Chattanooga 
and in Florida, and is adirector in the Citizens bank 
and trust company of Chattanooga, and the First national 
bank of Harriman. 


Captain Charles B. Simonton, of Covington, a promi- 
nent lawyer of west Tennessee and former member of 
Congress, was born in Tipton county, Tenn., in 1838, 
son of William and Catherine (Ferguson) Simonton. His 
father, a native of South Carolina, was conspicuous 
among the early settlers of west Tennessee, and with his 
brother Robert built the first gin and thresher in Tipton 
county. His grandfather, John Simonton, a native of 
Ireland, removed to South Carolina from Pennsylvania 
before the Revolution, was one of the founders of New 
Hope Church, served with the patriot army in several 
battles of the war for independence, including Bratton’s 
Lane, and married Martha Strong, whose mother was a 
Gaston of North Carolina, and father one of the king’s 
justices of the peace. Captain Simonton was educated 
at Porterville academy and Erskine college, South Caro- 
lina, graduating at the latter in 1859, and was a teacher at 
Porterville academy until Tennessee was called to arms in 
1861. In April he assisted in the organization of a com- 
pany, of which he was elected second lieutenant, that 
was mustered in at Jackson as Company C., Ninth Ten- 
nessee infantry. He was on duty at New Madrid and 
Columbus, Ky., until the spring of 1862, when his com- 
pany did conspicuous service at the battle of Shiloh, in 
the capture of Prentiss’ division. At the reorganization 
that followed Lieutenant Simonton was elected captain. 
He commanded his company in the Kentucky campaign, 
and went into battle at Perryville with sixty-four men, of 
whom eight were killed and twenty-three wounded, 
including every officer to the third sergeant, who was in 
command at the close of the fight. This severe loss was 
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experienced while the regiment was charging and cap- 
turing a battery of seven guns and a second battery of 
four guns, in spite of the most determined resistance. 
Captain Simonton’s wound was a severe one, in the left 
shoulder, and it terminated his military career. After 
lying in field hospital twelve days, he was removed to 
the country home of Nathan Pipes, where he remained 
until March, 1863, when he joined the army at Shelby- 
ville and accompanied it to Chattanooga, but was unfit 
for duty and compelled to resign on that account in 
November, 1863. He began teaching school at Porter- 
ville in January, 1864, in 1870 was elected clerk of the 
court, and was admitted to the practice of law in 1873. 
In 1874 he was re-elected clerk, in 1876 elected to the 
legislature, and in 1878 and 1880 representative in con- 
gress of the Ninth Tennessee district. He was chairman 
of the Democratic State convention in 1886, and district 
attorney for the western district of Tennessee during 
Cleveland’s second administration. His long and suc- 
cessful career asa lawyer and efficient public service 
have made him one of the most influential men of west- 
ern Tennessee. He was one of the organizers of the 
United Confederate veteran camp at Covington, andisa 
steadfast friend of his comrades. The wife of Captain 
Simonton is Mary McDill, a native of Tennessee, and 
they have two sons, William and Charles, and three 


daughters. 


Captain Samuel R. Simpson, of Gallatin, was born at 
Philadelphia, September 14, 1821, the son of Samuel 
Simpson, a native of Ireland, who came to Philadelphia 
at the age of sixteen years and became the gardener of 
Pennsylvania university. The father of the latter died 
in Ireland, but his father, great-grandfather of Captain 
Simpson, came to America about the beginning of the 
war of the Revolution, joined the patriot forces, and was 
killed by Indians while returning, in company with 
Major Stark, from a mission to the Virginia troops. Cap- 
tain Simpson’s mother was Jane McKnight, whose kins- 
man, John Gist, was a soldier of the Revolution, his rifle 
now being in the possession of Captain Simpson. The 
latter was reared to the carpenter’s craft, in the practice 
of which he came to Robertson county, Tenn., in 1851, 
and was engaged in railroad work until the spring of 
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1861, when, though forty years of age, he volunteered in 
the company of Captain Bidwell, of the Thirtieth regi- 
ment, Tennessee infantry. At Fort Donelson he was 
appointed quartermaster-sergeant, but was surrendered 
with the fort, and until October, 1862, was a prisoner, 
first at Camp Chase, and later at Johnson’s Island, where 
he was in charge of the hospital. After exchange he was 
on duty with his regiment in Mississippi, was appointed 
captain-quartermaster, participated in the battle of 
Chickasaw Bayou as a volunteer, was under fire at Port 
Hudson, and campaigned with Johnston for the relief of 
Vicksburg. He continued on duty throughout the war, 
but on account of the consolidation of regiments, served 
during the latter months as a private. At Columbus, 
Ga., finally, in charge of military property, he had turned 
over his duty to a disabled man and was about to return 
to the front when the war ended. A curious incident of 
his military experience is that, on the battlefield of 
Chickamauga, he found the medicine chest of the One 
Hundred and Fifteenth Illinois infantry, which he kept 
for the use of himself and comrades until the close of 
hostilities, and then brought to his home, where it 
remained without any particular notice until the visit of 
his sister from Illinois in 1883, when she immediately 
recognized it as the property of her son, Dr. William 
Turner, formerly assistant-surgeon of the Illinois regi- 
ment. Since the war Captain Simpson has been very 
successful in his occupation as builder and contractor, 
and for nearly thirty years has been an influential citizen 
of Gallatin. He has five children living by his mar- 
Tiage, in 1844, to Catherine Cressman, of Philadelphia. 


P. D. Sims, M. D., one of the senior physicians of 
Chattanooga, eminent in his profession, was born in 
Jackson county, Tenn., in 1828, son of Martin Sims, a 
farmer of White county, of Virginian descent. Dr. Sims 
was graduated in letters at the Alpine institute under 
J. L. Beveridge, afterward governor of Illinois, taught 
school for several years, and then studied medicine 
under Dr. M. Y. Brockett, of Sparta. He was graduated 
professionally at the university of Nashville in 1856, 
and then began the practice, in which he has ever since 
continued. During the Confederate occupation of Chat- 
tanooga he acted as contract surgeon, and ministered 
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faithfully and tenderly to many a disabled hero. Dr. 
Sims was one of the early members of the State medical 
society, and was elected president in 1888. He also has 
membership in the American health association, the 
National prison association, and the American academy 
of political and social science, and was chairman, in 
1893, of the committee on prisons of the State board of 
health. During the yellow fever epidemic in Chatta- 
nooga he was medical director of the volunteer corps. 
He also served his city as mayor in 1873, being the first 
Democratic mayor elected after the war. In 1857 he was 
married to Mary F., daughter of David Randall, of 
Nashville. She died in 1879. Three children are living 
—Elizabeth, wife of S. R. Read, of Chattanooga; Ella, 
and Thomas M. The latter is a civil engineer in the 
service of the Chattanooga Southern railroad, also con- 
nected with the city engineer’s office. 


William Robert Sims, of Memphis, a popular county 
official, was a boy of twelve years when the war of the 
Confederacy began, but before it closed he had achieved 
a worthy record with Forrest’s cavalry. He was born 
in Shelby county, November 1, 1848, son of James A. 
Sims, a native of Limestone county, Ala., and his wife, 
Mary Z. Fellow, who is yet living, with one exception 
the oldest resident of the county. His father was not a 
soldier, hut on May 13,. 1863, was killed in cold blood by 
Federal soldiers, without justification, and young Sims, 
who was with his father at the time, was shot, but not 
seriously wounded. In the summer of 1864 the young 
man enlisted in Company F, Eighteenth regiment, Mis- 
sissippi cavalry, under Capt. W. F. Raines and Col. A. 
H. Chalmers, and served during the remainder of the 
war in Starke’s brigade, Chalmers’ division, participat- 
ing in the campaign in Tennessee, in 1864-65, and the 
battle of Selma, Ala., and, finally surrendering at 
Gainesville in May, 1865. Since 1874 Mr. Sims has been 
a resident of Memphis, and has served efficiently during 
the periods, 1874 to 1882, and from 1894 to the present, 
as deputy sheriff of Shelby county. He is a member of 
the Confederate historical association and of Company 
A, Confederate veterans. By his marriage, in 1874, 
to Hutoka Douglas, of Canton, Miss., he has two 
sons. 
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James Edmunds Sloan, of Nashville, is one of the men 
of Northern birth who, becoming citizens of the South 
before the great war, unhesitatingly gave their allegi- 
ance, when the crisis came, to the cause of the Confed- 
erate States. He was born near Stanhope, N. J., 
November 23, 1840, made his home at Nashville in 1853, 
and when the war began, was occupied as a marble cut- 
ter. In April, 1861, he enlisted as a private in Company 
C, Second Tennessee infantry, Col. W. B. Bate. Going 
to Virginia with his regiment early in the summer of 
1861, he was on duty along the Potomac river, under fire 
at Aquia Creek, and participated in the battle of First 
Manassas; during the following winter returned to Ten- 
nessee, and, in 1862, participated in the battle of Shiloh, 
the defense of Corinth and the engagement at Farming- 
ton, the Kentucky battles of Richmond and Perryville, 
and the great combat at Murfreesboro that closed the 
year; in 1863 went through the Tullahoma and Chatta- 
nooga campaigns, including the battles of Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge and Ringgold; and, in 1864, fought at 
Dalton, Resaca, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Kingston, Peachtree Creek, and all the skirmishes of his 
regiment during the Hundred Days, until, in the last 
named engagement he was captured by the enemy. 
This ended his military service in the field, as it was his 
bad fortune to be held as a prisoner of war at Camp 
Douglas, Chicago, until Jume 22, 1865. Since that time 
he has been a citizen of Nashville, successful in his busi- 
ness as amarble dealer, and highly esteemed by his com- 
rades of Cheatham bivouac and all who know him. 


Montreville D. Smallman, of McMinnville, former 
adjutant Eighth regiment, Tennessee cavalry, now judge 
of the Sixth judicial circuit of Tennessee, was born in 
Van Buren county, Tenn., in 1838, son of William G. 
Smallman, a native of Virginia. He was educated at 
Burritt college, and had just begun the study of law when 
Tennessee was called to arms in defense of her territory, 
and that of her sister Southern States, in the spring of 
1861. His first enlistment was in the Twenty-fifth 
infantry, in which he served as first lieutenant at Fish- 
ing Creek, Ky., and Farmington, Miss. Upon the reor- 
ganization of the army at Corinth, he returned to his 
home and assisted Col. G. G. Dibrell in the formation of 
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his regiment, the Eighth cavalry, of which Smallman 
was appointed adjutant. In this capacity he served with 
General Forrest’s command in all the battles of Dibrell’s 
regiment, up to and including the battle of Chicka- 
mauga, and during Longstreet’s campaign in East Ten- 
nessee was in Humes’ brigade of Armstrong’s division. 
In March, 1864, he had the misfortune to be captured at 
Knoxville, and taken north as a prisoner of war. He 
was held at Camp Chase and Fort Delaware until June 
16, 1865. On his return home he resumed the study of 
law, and was admitted to practice in 1867, after which he 
followed his profession at Smithville until 1881. Since 
that date he has been an honored citizen of McMinnville. 
As State senator, 1881-83, and circuit judge, 1886 to the 
present time, he has discharged his important public 
duties with the same faithfulness and ability that char- 
acterized his record as a soldier. He is a member of 
Hackett camp, United Confederate veterans; one of the 
board of visitors of Aydelotte college, and, in 1892, was 
grand master of the grand lodge of Tennessee Free- 
masons. By his marriage, in 1868, to Cordelia Magness, 
who died in 1893, Judge Smallman has four children 
living: Lilian, Frederick W., Ernest, and John, the lat- 
ter a lawyer at Chattanooga. Frederick W. is general 
manager for Virginia in the Massachusetts mutual life 
insurance company, at Richmond, and Ernest is in 
the hardware business at Waco, Texas. 


James Polk Smartt, a leading business man of Chatta- 
nooga who served faithfully as a private soldier of the 
army of Tennessee, was born at Smartt, Warren county, 
Tenn., September 11, 1844. He is of Scotch-Irish 
descent, and son of George M. Smartt, who took a prom- 
inent part in the development of his county, and was a 
member of the legislature in 1857. In the fall of 1862, 
when Bragg went into Kentucky, Mr. Smartt enlisted in 
Company C, Sixteenth Tennessee regiment. His first 
battle after joining the army under General Bragg, was 
at Murfreesboro, December 31, 1862. Subsequently he 
participated in the Tullahoma campaign; the Chatta- 
nooga campaign, including the great battles of Chicka- 
mauga and Missionary Ridge; the Atlanta campaign, 
during which he fought at Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, 
Adairsville, New Hope Church, Lost Mountain, Kene- 
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saw Mountain, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta (July 22d), 
Jonesboro and Lovejoy’s Station; the North Georgia and 
Tennessee campaigns, including Dalton, Franklin and 
Nashville, and the severe fight at Shoal Creek during 
the retreat, and the campaign in the Carolinas, partici- 
pating in the last great battle of the army at Benton- 
ville. His long and faithful service was terminated by 
the surrender at Greensboro in April, 1865. He served 
throughout as a private, was wounded slightly at Mur- 
freesboro and Chickamauga, never was sick or in hos- 
pital, and never missed a day’s service of his regiment. 
Upon his return home he completed his education, and, 
after teaching fora year in the Hannah Highland col- 
lege, traveled for several years as a representative for 
Nashville wholesale houses. He next became a member 
of a wholesale hat house at Nashville, and was so engaged 
until he went into business at Chattanooga in June, 1875. 
First as a retail dealer in boots and shoes, and since 1885 
as head of the firm of Smartt Brothers & Co., wholesale 
dealers in the same line, he has achieved notable busi- 
ness success. He is a director and vice-president of the 
Third national bank and director of the Chattanooga 
savings bank, and member of the chamber of commerce. 
With his old comrades he is conspicuously associated as 
major and assistant chief of artillery on the staff of Gen- 
eral Vaughan, second lieutenant commander of N. B. For- 
rest camp, and assistant in Confederate work to the 
Chickamauga national military park commission. 


Lieutenant Alphonso F. Smith, of Clarksville, former 
staff officer with Brigadier-General Quarles and Major- 
General Walthall, of the army of Tennessee, was born in 
Louisa county, Va., December 19, 1840, son of Joel W. 
and Sallie P. (Carroll) Smith. His grandfathers, Dab- 
ney Smith and John Lewis Carroll, were both patriot sol- 
diers in the war of 1812. Lieutenant Smith was educated 
in Virginia and in Todd county, Ky., and when the war 
began between the Northern and Southern States, was 
engaged in mercantile business. In November, 1861, he 
enlisted in Company A, Forty-ninth regiment, Tennes- 
see infantry, under Col. J. E. Bailey. This command 
did gallant service throughout the war in Quarles’ bri- 
gade. Mr. Smith was a participant in the battle of Fort 
Donelson, and being surrendered with the fort, was 
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imprisoned at Camp Chase and Johnson’s Island, Ohio, 
until exchanged in September, 1862. After his return 
to the army, he was detached and assigned to duty as 
acting inspector-general of Quarles’ brigade, a position 
in which he served for nearly one year, during 1863-64. 
He was then assigned to the staff of General Walthall, 
division commander, as assistant inspector-general. In 
that capacity he served until the close of the war. It 
was his fortune to be associated with commands ever 
distinguished for prominence in battle, and heroic deeds, 
and his was a position in which frequent opportunity 
was afforded for the demonstration of soldierly qualities. 
Among the battles in which he participated after his 
return from the North, were Jackson, Miss., Port Hud- 
son, La., New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach- 
tree Creek, Lickskillet Road (Atlanta), Franklin, and 
Bentonville, N. C. In this last great combat of the 
army of Tennessee it was his ill fortune to be wounded. 
With the end of hostilities Lieutenant Smith returned to 
Clarksville, and was in the commission business until 
1870, after which he was for five years a tobacco broker 
at Louisville, Ky., and for fourteen years a tobacco inspec- 
tor at New York. Since 1890 he has resided at Clarks- 
ville, acting as tobacco inspector in that market. By his 
marriage, in April, 1861, to Imogene Herring, he has four 
children, Imogene, Malcolm Ross, Percy Walthall, and 
Mabel Walton. 


Colonel Baxter Smith, of Nashville, one of the Jeading 
attorneys of Tennessee, was born in Davidson county, in 
1832. He was reared and given a preparatory education 
in his native county and in Sumner county, and after a 
course of study at Cumberland university, at Lebanon, 
was admitted to the practice of law in 1855. He made 
his home and embarked in the practice at Gallatin, 
where he resided at the outbreak of the great war. 
Entering heartily into the preparation for the conflict, he 
organized a company of cavalry, of which he was elected 
captain, and which was merged in a battalion a few 
months later. He was promoted to major of this bat- 
talion, and after the battle of Farmington, Miss., was 
raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel. Subsequently 
he was assigned with the rank of major to command of 
Spiller’s battalion, under Gen. E. Kirby Smith. This 
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battalion was a part of General Forrest’s first brigade, 
and was commanded by Major Smith in the first battle 
of Murfreesboro, July 13, 1862. He was with Forrest in 
various engagements which followed in middle Tennes- 
see, and in the Kentucky campaign, including the battles 
of Perryville and Bardstown. During-the retreat from 
Kentucky he and his battalion were attached to General 
Wheeler’s brigade. In November, 1862, the Fourth 
regiment, Tennessee cavalry, was organized, and Major 
Smith was promoted to colonel and assigned to com- 
mand. Being stationed at Franklin, in advance of the 
army, he was in many skirmishes there and before Nash- 
ville. He stubbornly contested the advance of Rosecrans 
in December, 1862, and had a gallant part in the opera- 
tions about Murfreesboro, during which Wheeler and 
Wharton turned the Federal right flank, captured a long 
wagon train in the rear, again struck the enemy an 
effective blow at Lavergne, and did important service 
during the battle of December 31st. After protecting 
the retreat of Bragg, the cavalry was ordered to Fort 
Donelson, in February, 1863, where a considerable battle 
was fought, and a battery and many prisoners were cap- 
tured from the ememy. On May to, 1863, Colonel Smith 
was captured in a skirmish near Carthage, Tenn., and be- 
ing sent north, he was held at Johnson’s Island until 
February 15, 1865. Assoon as exchanged at Richmond, he 
rejoined the army of Tennessee in North Carolina,and was 
assigned to command of the *‘Texas brigade’”’ of cavalry, 
formerly commanded by Gen. John A. Wharton and later 
by General Harrison. He continued in brigade com- 
mand until the close of hostilities, participating in the 
battles of Averasboro and Bentonville, and the continual 
fighting by which Wheeler’s cavalry contested the 
advance of the enemy, until the surrender occurred at 
Charlotte, in May, 1865. The only serious wound 
received by Colonel Smith during his service was a sabre 
wound in the arm, at Woodbury, Tenn. Returning to 
Tennessee after the close of the war, he made his home 
at Nashville, and there resumed the practice of law, in 
which he has ever since been engaged. In 1880-81 he 
served one term in the State legislature as senator from 
Davidson and Wilson counties. For the past twenty- 
nine years he has been associated as attorney with the 
Louisville & Nashville railroad company. 
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Robert Davis Smith, son of the Rev. Franklin G. and 
Sarah Ann Smith, was born in Coluinbia, Tenn., Octo- 
ber 9, 1842. He enlisted asa private in April, 1861, in 
the ‘‘Maury Rifles,’’ afterward Company B of the Sec- 
ond Tennessee infantry, commanded by Col. (later Maj. - 
Gen.) W. B. Bate. The first year of the war was spent 
in Virginia, his ‘‘baptismal fire’’ being in the battle of 
Aquia Creek. The regiment was on the field at the first 
battle of Bull Run, and was ‘‘double-quicked’’ from 
place to place, but was not actively engaged in the fight. 
From October to February, Company B was detailed for 
duty in the battery at Shipping Point on the Potomac, to 
blockade the river and prevent communication with 
Washington by water. It was while serving with this 
heavy artillery that R. D. Smith was complimented for 
his skill in handling these guns, and promoted to the 
rank of sergeant. For nearly three months Company B 
was under fire nearly every day. His only mishap dur- 
ing all of that time was from the concussion of a shell 
which exploded in his ‘‘gun room’’ which laid him up for 
three days. He was one of the volunteers on the gun- 
boat Page in the raid made to the Maryland shore, when 
the Federal troops were shelled out of their camp, and 
assisted in the capture of a schooner on the Potomac 
river, which was brought to Shipping Point laden with 
provisions and forage. The flag of the schooner he cap- 
tured and sent to the Columbia Athenzum as a trophy. 
The Second Tennessee regiment was transferred from 
the army in Virginia about the first of March, 1862, and 
assigned to duty with Gen. A. S. Johnston, and was 
actively engaged in both days’ fight at Shiloh, about one- 
third of the regiment being killed or wounded. Smith 
was on the skirmish line the first day and slightly 
wounded in the hand, but continued in the fight through- 
out the second day, after which he was promoted to the 
rank of second lieutenant, and given the place of brigade 
ordnance officer. He continued in the ordnance depart- 
ment to the close of the war, and was in all the battles 
that his brigade or division was afterward engaged in, 
except Chickamauga, when he was sick in hospital. He 
served on the staffs of Brig.-Gen. L. E. Polk, Brigadier- 
General Quarles, Major-General Cleburne and Major- 
General Walthall, surrendering with the latter, as a part 
of Gen. Jos E. Johnston’s army in North Carolina, in 
Tenn. 56 
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May, 1865. As an evidence that the ordnance depart- 
ment was not a ‘‘bomb proof’’ position with the generals 
under whom he served, he was wounded in the head in 
the Georgia campaign, in the leg at Nashville, and had 
three horses shot while in the discharge of his duties, the 
last one being in the last battle of the war at Benton- 
ville, N. C., when a shell went through his horse, the 
same shell taking off one of Brig.-Gen. D. H. Reynolds’ 
legs and killing the general's horse. In the Kentucky 
campaign, Smith was acting as ordnance officer on Major- 
General Cleburne’s staff, a part of Gen. E. Kirby Smith’s 
army. Six or seven different kinds of ammunition had 
to be supplied that division previous to the battle of 
Richmond, Ky., as Cleburne’s men were armed with 
various kinds of guns, among the number some old flint- 
lock smooth-bore muskets which had probably been used 
in the Revolutionary war; shot-guns both single and 
double-barrel; long ‘“‘squirrel’’ rifles, etc. By working a 
good squad of men all night after the battle, he secured 
a sufficient number of the improved ‘‘Springfield’’ rifles 
captured on the field to re-arm Cleburne’s entire division, 
and with these guns three hundred rounds of ammunition 
for every man. A few months later he was rewarded 
with a first lieutenant’s commission for that night’s 
work, and promoted to captain on the Georgia campaign 
in May, 1864. When the army was reorganized in 
North Carolina under the command of Gen. Jos. E. 
Johnston, in the spring of 1865, he was complimented by 
being retained as the ordnance officer of the new division 
assigned to Major-General Walthall. Returning to 
Columbia, Tenn., after the surrender in May, 1865, he 
at once took charge, as business manager, of the Colum- 
bia Athenzum, while the school was presided over by his 
father, until August, 1866, and by his mother from that 
date until January, 1871, when he became president of 
the school, a position he has continued to hold up to this 
date, April, 1899. The school, under his direction, has 
been a success, and its alumnz are now found in almost 
every State in the union, embracing many of the most 
cultured women in the land. 


The Rev. Franklin G. Smith (father of Capt. Robert 
D. and Wm. A. Smith, who were both in the Confeder- 
ate army), was a native of Vermont, born December 14, 
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1797. He moved to Lynchburg, Va., in 1829, and there 
married Sarah Ann Davis, daughter of Henry Davis, a 
successful merchant at that place. While in Lynchburg, 
Va., he was rector of the St. Paul’s Episcopal church, 
and at the same time had charge of a school for girls. 
He moved with his family to Columbia, Tenn., in 1837, 
and was in charge of the Columbia Female Institute 
until 1852, when he founded the Columbia Athenzum, 
erecting the buildings and equipping the various depart- 
ments of the school with the latest and most approved 
aids for teaching, so it was at once in the front rank of 
the educational institutions of the land, and was liberally 
patronized by young ladies throughout the South. Rev. 
Mr. Smith was known and recognized not only at home, 
but abroad, as an educator of rare ability, a high author- 
ity upon all school matters, a scholar of unusual breadth 
and depth, and withal a courtly, refined and elegant 
gentleman. He continued at the head of the Columbia 
Athenzum until his death in August, 1866, when his 
wife, Mrs. Sarah Ann Smith, became the principal, 
which position she held with distinguished honor until 
her death in January, 1871. Since then their eldest son, 
Robert D. Smith, has been the president of the school. 
Before the civil war began, the Rev. F. G. Smith was an 
“fold line Whig’’ in politics, and did all in his power to 
prevent the Southern States from leaving the Union, 
but when ‘‘the die was cast,’’ he entered the contest 
heart and soul. As an evidence of this, out of his priv- 
ate means he equipped the Maury Rifles, furnishing to 
every man in the company his complete uniform and a 
change of underclothing. After the fall of Fort Donel- 
son, in 1862, when the Federal troops took possession of 
Columbia, Tenn., Mr. Smith was such a pronounced 
Southern sympathizer, that he was forced to leave home, 
and not allowed to return as long as the Federal troops 
held the place. While a refugee he spent a few months 
in camp with his son, Robert D., but his advancing age 
and the danger to his health, made it necessary for him 
to leave the hardships of camp, when he went to Aber- 
deen, Miss., where he taught school for some months; 
and from there to Mobile, Ala., where he devoted his 
time to the perfection of the torpedoes which were used 
with success in Mobile bay. After the fall of Mobile, 
he went to Selma, Ala., where he invented a ‘‘minie’’ 
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ball for use in a smooth-bore musket which would have a 
rotary motion when fired, the same as arifle ball. This 
invention he presented to the Confederate government 
at Richmond, Va., but the war then was so near an end 
that it was not brought into general use. 


Colonel William C. Smith, a Tennessee soldier of the 
Confederacy, entered the service of the United States 
when war was declared with Spain, and as colonel of 
the First Tennessee volunteers, was assigned to duty in 
the Philippine Islands. There he ably performed the 
duties of his rank until he died suddenly, from apoplexy, 
while on the firing line before Manila with his regi- 
ment, February 4, 1899. At the next regular meeting 
of Cheatham bivouac, Confederate veterans, of which he 
was the presiding officer, the following memorial was 
adopted, which it is of historical importance here to pre- 
serve: ‘‘The death of Col. William C. Smith deprives this 
bivouac of its president, and takes from our ranks a 
comrade courteous, gallant and true. Born and reared 
in the South, his early manhood was spent fighting her 
battles, on the soil of his native State of Virginia. He 
was a Confederate soldier of approved courage. He was 
wounded at the Wilderness, and it was his pride that he 
bore the Southern battle-flag into the Crater. It never 
went down in his hands. He was paroled on Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, and came back to Tennessee, his 
adopted home, to take up again the duties of a citizen. 
As an architect, he built his own monument in the Par- 
thenon, the ornament of the Tennessee Centennial. In 
the peaceful walks of his profession, his ear caught the 
bugle note that called him to the service of his country. 
He could not let it pass by unheeded, and went to the 
defense of that flag against which he had borne honor- 
able arms, and died on the ‘fighting line,’ ten thousand 
miles from his beloved South, with a Confederate badge 
on his breast, a representative Southern soldier and 
a type of Southern faith and fealty, the memory of 
which should close the mouth of sectional detraction for- 
ever. We rejoice in such an example, and lay upon the 
bier of this brave man a wreath of honor, won in two 
wars and under two flags.’’ 
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Colonel William G. Smith, of Sparta, lawyer and Con- 
federate officer, is a native of North Carolina, born in 
Granville county, in 1828, and descended from a family 
of early settlers in that State. He was educated at 
Oxford, N.C., and removing to Tennessee, was in business 
as a merchant when the great war began, but at once 
took an active part in the organization of troops, raising 
a company of infantry, of which he was elected captain. 
This was mustered in at Livingston, in July, 1861, as 
Company C, Twenty-fifth regiment, Col. S. S. Stanton. 
The regiment marched from east Tennessee into Ken- 
tucky under General Zollicoffer in November, and in 
January fought gallantly at the battle of Fishing Creek. 
After the battle of Shiloh, Captain Smith’s health having 
failed, he resigned his commission. In September, 1862, 
he joined Colonel Stanton in the organization of the 
Eighty-fourth regiment, of which he was elected lieuten- 
ant-colonel. This command was kept at McMinnville, 
and not supplied with arms until two days before the 
battle of Murfreesboro, and had its first drill in the man- 
ual of arms on December 30th, while under the enemy’s 
artillery fire. Nevertheless, it took a creditable part in 
the great battle. Soon afterward, being small in num- 
bers, it was consolidated with the Twenty-eighth regi- 
ment, and Lieutenant-Colonel Smith was ordered to 
report for duty to General Pillow, commanding the bri- 
gade to which it was assigned. But on petition of his 
regiment, he was commissioned as major of the consoli- 
dated regiment, thenceforth known as the Twenty-eighth, 
resigning his commission as lieutenant-colonel. In this 
rank he participated in the battles of Chickamauga and 
Missionary Ridge, and during the Hundred Days’ cam- 
paign from Dalton to Atlanta, fought with Carter’s bri- 
gade of Cheatham’s division. Colonel Stanton, who com- 
manded the regiment, was killed at Resaca, and Major 
Smith was then promoted to lieutenant-colonel, and 
David C. Crook to colonel. After the battle of Kenesaw 
Mountain, he was detailed as inspector at Atlanta, and 
following the evacuation of Atlanta, he served as a mem- 
ber of the court-martial at Griffin, and later at Macon, 
until he surrendered, at the latter city, to General Wilson, 
in April, 1865. Returning to Tennessee, Colonel Smith 
took up the study of law, and soon began the practice, at 
Sparta, in which he has since been engaged with much 
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success. Taking a deep interest also in educational mat- 
ters, he has been a member of the board of visitors at 
Howard college and Jessie Maie Aydelotte college, Tul- 
lahoma. By his marriage, in 1857, to Amanda Temple- 
ton, he has three sons: William T., judge of the Fifth 
judicial circuit of Tennessee; Leonidas D., attorney at 
Crossville, Tenn., and George C., still at home; and 
four daughters: Marcus J., who married John H. Eagle, 
of Tompkinsville, Ky.; Corinne P., who married Clay 
Reeves, of Gainesboro, Tenn.; Sally M., who married 
R. L. Stevens, of Plano, Tex., and Enzina D., who 
married T. K. Williams, of Gainesboro, Tenn. 


William H. Smith, of Nashville, formerly a cavalry- 
man of the army of Tennessee, was born at Evansville, 
Ind., February 11, 1841, but from the age of three years 
was reared at Savannah, Tenn., Huntsville, Ala., and 
Nashville. He was attending an academy at Savannah 
when the war began, and promptly enlisted, in May, 
1861, as a private in Capt. Charles Robertson’s company, 
of King’s cavalry battalion, after the battle of Shiloh 
Company G, First regiment Confederate cavalry. At 
the reorganization in Kentucky, in 1862, he was pro- 
moted to sergeant. He was with his command in the 
battle of Shiloh and received a wound in the shoulder, 
which, in conjunction with an attack of fever, disabled 
him for nearly three months. Then rejoining his com- 
mand at Tupelo, he participated in an engagement at 
Black Sand, Miss., and was crippled for several weeks 
by his horse being shot and falling upon him. Subse- 
quently he marched northward with Bragg, participated 
in the chase of Gen. ‘‘Bull’’ Nelson near Chattanooga, 
and all the skirmishing thence to Bardstown, Ky., the 
battle of Perryville, and the engagements at Lancaster, 
where he was slightly wounded, and at Wild Cat, under 
General Wheeler. Still with Wheeler, he fought at the 
battle of Murfreesboro, and in the spring of 1863 partici- 
pated in the attack on Fort Donelson, fought near Frank- 
lin under Van Dorn, and near Shelbyville, during the 
Tullahoma campaign, found the end of his gallant serv- 
ice in the field. Falling with a sabre cut in the head, he 
was sent to Camp Chase, Ohio, as a prisoner of war, and 
was in hospital seven months on account of his wounds 
and fever. From that place he was transferred to Fort 
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Delaware, where he was held until May 8, 1865, making 
nearly two years of imprisonment. At the close of this 
severe experience, Mr. Smith returned to Nashville, 
and soon afterward engaged in business as a druggist, in 
which he has ever since prospered. 


Captain James H. Snodgrass, M. D., of Sparta, was 
born at that city in 1836, son of James Snodgrass, a 
native of Virginia. He obtained his professional educa- 
tion at the Nashville university, and was engaged in the 
practice at the beginning of the war. He took an active 
part in organizing troops for the military defense of the 
State, and was mustered in in 1861 as captain of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-fifth Tennessee infantry, Colonel Stan- 
ton’s rifle regiment, which was stationed at Camp Myers, 
Overton county, Ky., in the fall of 1861, and took a 
prominent part in the operations in southeast Kentucky. 
Captain Snodgrass served as captain for a short time, 
and then accepted a commission as surgeon of the regi- 
ment. In this capacity he served at the battle of Fish- 
ing Creek, and during the siege of Corinth, Miss., and 
then returning to east Tennessee, was detailed to take 
charge of the hospital at Sparta while the army marched 
into Kentucky under Bragg and Kirby Smith. During 
the latter part of the war his health was such that he 
was not called upon to perform field duty. Since the 
war period he has been devoted to his profession, in 
which he has achieved notable success. In 1860 Dr. 
Snodgrass was married to Josephine, daughter of H. L. 
Carrick, a merchant of Sparta, and sister of Samuel 
Carrick, a soldier of the Sixteenth Tennessee and Dib- 
rell’s regiment. They have four children: Maggie, 
wife of A. B. J. Daugherty; Matilda, wife of S. S. San- 
ders; Lulu, wife of J. B. Snodgrass, editor of the Sparta 
Expositor, and Joseph C. 


Colonel Robert Bogardus Snowden, of Memphis, 
was born at New York, May 24, 1836, the son of John 
Bayard Snowden, who was descended from Rev. Sam- 
uel Finley Snowden, and whose mother was a sister 
of Judge Sidney Breeze, of the supreme court of Ilinois, 
and Admiral Breeze, of the United States navy. John 
Bayard Snowden became one of the early settlers of 
Nashville and a leading merchant of the city, and was 
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married in 1835 to Aspasia Imogene, daughter of Gen. 
Robert Bogardus, of New York, an eminent lawyer who 
commanded the State troops during the war of 1812. 
General Bogardus was a descendant of Dominie Ever- 
ardus Bogardus, who came from Holland in 1633, built 
the first church on ‘“‘the battery,’’ Manhattan Island, 
now the city of New York, and married Anneke Jans, 
widow of Roeloff Jansen. To him and his wife were 
granted the farm known as “‘the bowery,” during the 
Dutch régime, and in the next century it was granted in 
Queen Anne’s name, to Trinity church, giving rise to 
famous litigation at a later period. Colonel Snowden 
was reared at Nashville and educated at the Western mil- 
itary institute. After his graduation in 1855, he went to 
New Orleans, but returned to Nashville in 1858, and 
engaged in business. When the war clouds began to 
gather in 1860, he was a lieutenant in the old Rock 
City Guards, destined to become the nucleus of Maney’s 
First Tennessee regiment, and when that regiment was 
organized, he accompanied it to western Virginia as 
adjutant, and served under Gen. R. E. Lee at Cheat 
Mountain, Valley Mountain and Sewell Mountain, and 
followed Stonewall Jackson in the hard winter campaign 
about Romney and in the valley. The First regiment 
was recalled to Tennessee after the fall of Fort Donelson, 
in time to participate in the battle of Shiloh, after 
which Adjutant Snowden was promoted to assistant 
adjutant-general on the staff of Brig.-Gen. Bushrod R. 
Johnson, with whose famous brigade he was afterward 
conspicuously associated. After serving with honor at 
the battles of Perryville and Munfordville, he attracted 
particular attention by his gallantry at Murfreesboro, 
December 31, 1862. His brigade was in the hottest of 
the fight all day, and he was among the foremost, cheer- 
ing the men on in the struggle, and on several occasions 
seizing the colors of a faltering regiment and bearing it 
forward while he animated the men to rally for one more 
heroic effort. The men of Johnson’s brigade never failed 
to respond with enthusiasm. General Johnson in his 
report stated that Captain Snowden, though twice struck 
and having his horse disabled, remained actively 
employed on the field with the command. In recognition 
of his bravery his name appears upon the roll of honor 
printed in the war records, and he was promoted to the 
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rank of lieutenant-colonel. Being assigned to the 
Twenty-fifth Tennessee, he commanded that regiment 
in the great battle of Chickamauga, winning again the 
praise of General Johnson. Ata critical moment in that 
battle, Colonel Snowden, with his regiment and part of 
the Twenty-third Tennessee, flanked and captured a bat- 
tery which was stubbornly contesting Johnson’s advance. 
“This was well and gallantly done,’’ says Johnson’s 
official report, ‘‘and Lieutenant-Colonel Snowden, with 
the officers and men under his command, deserve especial 
consideration for the manner in which the movement 
was accomplished.’’ Later, in 1863, the brigade was 
sent into east Tennessee to reinforce Longstreet, and 
after the battle of Knoxville was ordered to Virginia and 
arrived at Petersburg in time to thwart the attempt of 
General Butler to take that city and Richmond. Through- 
out the weary months of desperate fighting that followed 
Drewry’s Bluff, in the bloody struggle at the Crater, at 
Chaffin’s Farm, and Fort Harrison, where his command 
led the night attack on the fort; in the retreat to Appo- 
mattox, and up to the final hour of the army of Northern 
Virginia, Colonel Snowden was valiant and faithful, and 
often demonstrated his military ability in command of 
the Tennessee brigade. After the restoration of peace, 
he engaged in business at New York as a member of the 
firm of Snowden & Riva, importers. In 1868 he married 
Annie Overton, daughter of Robert C. Brinkley and 
granddaughter of Judge John Overton, founder of Mem- 
phis, and he removed to that city in 1870, soon becoming 
one of its most prominent citizens. He is interested as 
director, or otherwise, in many of the numerous manu- 
facturing, mercantile, financial and transportation insti- 
tutions of the city, and has also embraced many opportu- 
nities for public service, though he has never sought 
official position. He was active in securing the repeal of 
the city’s charter and the organization of the present muni- 
cipal government; was one of the commissioners for the 
settlement of the city’s indebtedness; served as member 
of the committee that introduced the present ‘‘Waring 
system’’ of sewerage and artesian water supply; was a 
strong advocate of good turnpike roads; has been a del- 
egate to many conventions; was chairman of the water- 
way committee; represented the Cotton exchange at the 
New Orleans convention in 1885; was a member of the 
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State executive committee, and one of the commission- 
ers of the State at the Cotton centennial exposition. He 
commanded the encampment at the Inter-state drill held 
in Memphis in 1895. 


Henry F. Sowell, of Jackson, was born in Madison 
county, Tenn., in 1838, son of James Sowell, who moved 
from Bertie county, N. C., in 1820, settled in Madison 
county in 1825, and reared thirteen children, of whom 
Henry F. was the youngest. He enlisted in the Confed- 
erate service at Springfield, Ark., in July, 1861, as a pri- 
vate in Company K, Tenth regiment Arkansas infantry, 
and served at Columbus, Ky., during the battle of Bel- 
mont. The regiment was brigaded under General 
Bowen, and fought with conspicuous gallantry at Shiloh, 
taking a prominent part in the capture of Prentiss’ divi- 
sion. Subsequently he served in Louisiana, participated 
in the battles of Baton Rouge and Ponchatoula, and dur- 
ing the siege of Port Hudson, in the spring of 1863, he 
was captured in May, at the same time that Col. A. R. 
Witt, commanding the regiment, was taken. Subse- 
quently he was sent under guard with eighty other 
officers by transport from New Orleans, destined for a 
Northern prison, but when near the Virginia coast they 
took possession of the ship, and compelled the captain to 
land them at a point east of Norfolk, whence, although 
observed by Federal cavalry, they took refuge in Dismal 
swamp, and under cover of darkness all reached the Con- 
federate lines in safety. Since the war Mr. Sowell has 
been engaged in farming, and is one of the influential 
men of his county. 


Robert Bowman Spillman, of Memphis, president of 
the Confederate historical association, is a native of 
Orange county, Va., where his father, Robert Bowman 
Spillman, son of Thomas Spillman, a captain in the army 
of the Revolution, was a prominent farmer and mer- 
chant, and died in 1850. His mother was Lucy Garnett 
Payne, of Culpeper county. At the age of fourteen 
years, Mr. Spillman found employment as a mercantile 
clerk and, in 1857, removed to Memphis. He entered 
the Confederate service in 1861 as a private in Company 
L, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) regiment 
Tennessee infantry; took part in the battle of Shiloh, 
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marched into Kentucky with the army of Gen. Kirby 
Smith, and at the battle of Murfreesboro was frightfully 
wounded in the head by a fragment of shell. Falling 
into the hands of the enemy, he was confined in a small 
room of the female college at Murfreesboro with eleven 
other badly wounded prisoners, all of whom died in his 
presence. After this distressing experience he was 
taken to Camp Morton, Indianapolis, and remained in 
prison camp until exchanged at City Point, Va., in the 
spring of 1863. He rejoined his regiment at Shelbyville, 
but being unfit for service, was assigned to post duty at 
Marietta, Ga., where he remained until that place was 
evacuated, and afterward at Thomaston and Americus, 
Ga., until the close of hostilities. Returning to Mem- 
phis, he gave his parole to Captain Kyle, of the Federal 
army, and in a short time resumed his business pursuits. 
In various lines of business, since then, he has achieved 
success and prosperity. Among his former comrades of 
the army he is particularly prominent as one of the early 
members of the Confederate historical association, and 
active in the maintenance of the organization and perpet- 
uation of the memory of the heroic dead. The historical 
association was formed in 1867, and chartered in 1870, 
and is believed to be the oldest organization of the kind 
in the South. It became a part of the United Confeder- 
ate veterans after the organization of the latter, taking 
the title of Camp No. 28, Bivouac No. 18. Mr. Spillman 
served as vice-president of the association from 1885 to 
1897, and then became president upon the death of Col. 
C. W. Frazer. By his marriage, in 1870, to Louise 
Moon, Mr. Spillman has one child, Robert M., now 
engaged in business at Memphis. 


Colonel James W. Starnes was engaged in the practice 
of medicine at the beginning of the great war, but 
promptly abandoned his profession to organize a com- 
pany for Confederate service. On December 28, 1861, 
with Lieutenant McLemore and forty men, he volun- 
teered to accompany Col. N. B. Forrest on his expedition 
from Hopkinsville toward Henderson, Ky., which 
resulted in the brilliant little battle of Sacramento, a vic- 
tory in which Starnes was distinguished for impetuous 
daring. After Forrest was made a brigadier-general, 
and had begun recruiting his command at Murfreesboro, 
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in December, 1862, Starnes again joined him and was 
made colonel of the Fourth regiment Tennessee cavalry, 
a command that made a glorious record from that date 
until its career was fitly ended in a daring and desperate 
charge upon the Federal lines at Bentonville, N. C., the 
last pitched battle of the war. Starnes’ regiment, Col.. 
George G. Dibrell’s Eighth Tennessee, and Col. J. B. 
Biffle’s Ninth Tennessee, with Russell’s Alabama regi- 
ment and the artillery under Freeman and Morton, com- 
posed Forrest’s first brigade. Colonel Starnes took an 
important part in Forrest’s west Tennessee campaign 
early in 1863, including the capture of Colonel Ingersoll 
and command, the attack on Fort Donelson, and the bat- 
tles of Parker’s Cross-roads and Thompson’s Station, 
and commanded a brigade at Brentwood and Franklin. 
His next important service was in the pursuit and cap- 
ture of Streight’s raiders. At the opening of the Tulla- 
homa campaign, in June, 1863, he and Armstrong com- 
manded the two cavalry brigades under Forrest which 
covered the left wing of Bragg’s army. On the 3oth, in 
front of Tullahoma, Colonel Starnes encountered the 
advance of Rosecrans’ army, which he attacked with his 
usual impetuosity, himself advancing with the skirmish 
line, and while at the front with his men, received a 
mortal wound. He was one of Forrest’s best regimental 
and brigade commanders. 


Captain Cyrus M. Stewart, M. D., a Confederate 
veteran who, since 1889, has occupied an honorable 
place in the medical profession of Memphis, was born 
in Gibson county, Tenn., November 1, 1832. Heisa 
son of James T. Stewart, born in Wilson county in 1802, 
and grandson of Rev. James Stewart, one of the found- 
ers of the Cumberland Presbyterian church in America. 
His mother was Mary A., daughter of Maj. William 
Craig, a Tennessee soldier in the Indian wars. Doctor 
Stewart was reared at his farm homes in Gibson and 
Shelby counties and educated in the oldfield schools 
and New Salem academy. He began the study of medi- 
cine in 1857, and was graduated at the Cincinnati 
medical college in 1860, then beginning his practice in 
Shelby county. Early in 1862 he enlisted in Company E, 
Twelfth regiment Tennessee cavalry, and, being elected 
a lieutenant at the organization, held that rank for two 
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years, much of the time commanding his company. 
The Twelfth was consolidated with Forrest’s old regi- 
ment in the early part of 1864, and Doctor Stewart was 
then elected captain of Company H, in which capacity 
he served until the surrender at Gainesville in 1865. 
He commanded Company E in the battles of Athens, 
Pulaski, Sulphur Trestle and Huntsville, and Company 
H at Johnsonville and in numerous skirmishes. During 
Grierson’s celebrated raid through Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana, in 1863, he was detailed as brigade surgeon on the 
staff of General Richardson, who was, during the emerg- 
ency, in command of all Confederate cavalry south of the 
Southern railroad. While at home ona brief furlough 
in the same year he was captured by Hurst’s Federal 
cavalry, but through the influence of friends was soon 
released. Resuming his professional work at the close 
of hostilities, he practiced in Shelby county until 1878, 
and at Hot Springs until 1889, when he removed to Mem- 
phis. He isa member of the Tri-State medical society 
and the Confederate historical association. Doctor Stew- 
art was married in 1860 to Virginia A. Walker (deceased), 
and in 1865 to Kate J. Douglas, by whom he has two 
children. 


S. H. Stout, M. D., LL.D., prominent in the medical 
department of the Confederate States army, was born at 
Nashville, Tenn., March 3, 1822. He was graduated at 
the university of Nashville as bachelor of arts in 1839 and 
as master in 1842, and at the university of Pennsylvania 
as doctor of medicine in 1848. He began his service in 
the Confederate army as surgeon of the Third regiment 
Tennessee infantry, Col. John C. Brown, in May, 1861, 
and in October was transferred to the hospital department 
at Nashville, where he was surgeon in charge until the 
evacuation, after which he was in charge of hospitals at 
Chattanooga. Prior to Bragg’s campaign in Kentucky 
he was made superintendent of the general hospitals of 
the army and department of Tennessee, a position he 
held during the remainder of the war. In extent of ter- 
ritory, number of medical officers, hospitals and patients, 
his directorship exceeded any other in the Confederate 
States. After the conclusion of hostilities he accepted a 
chair in the Atlanta medical college, but not long after- 
ward resigned to care for his private interests, disas- 
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trously affected by the war. In 1885 he received from 
the university of Nashville the degree of doctor of laws. 


Captain Patrick Henry Strickland was born in Marshall 
county, Miss., September 27, 1841, the son of Cromwell 
Perry Strickland and Delilah Wallace Coopwood, who 
removed to Shelby county, Tenn., during his infancy. 
He was reared upon the farm, given a good collegiate 
education, and in 1860 was appointed tutor in the univer- 
sity of De Soto, his alma mater, an institution which did 
not survive the war. In April, 1861, he joined the Wig- 
fall Grays, at Collierville, Tenn., a company of which he 
was elected brevet second lieutenant at the age of nine- 
teen years. With his company he was mustered into 
service at Germantown, Tenn., May, 1861. Upon the 
organization of the Fourth Tennessee infantry the Wig- 
falls became Company C (color company) of that famous 
regiment. In November, 1861, he was elected second 
lieutenant. He was with his regiment when it was sent 
to Randolph, Fort Pillow and Columbus, and when it 
retired to Island No. 10; took part in the battle of Bel- 
mont, but was prevented by sickness from participating in 
the combat at Shiloh. On account of poor health he 
accepted an honorable discharge from General Polk at the 
end of the year’s enlistment. After resting a few weeks 
he joined Capt. Ed. Daly’s cavalry company, which be- 
came Company A, Twelfth Tennessee cavalry, and 
served under Chalmers. Upon the assignment of For- 
rest to the west Tennessee and north Mississippi depart- 
ment he served in Neely’s brigade of Chalmer’s division, 
afterward Rucker’s brigade and later Campbell’s. The 
Twelfth was consolidated with Forrest’s old regiment 
toward the close of the war, under Col. D. C. Kelley, and 
was surrendered at Gainesville, Ala., May, 1865, as Com- 
pany G, Forrest’soldregiment. In Company A, Twelfth 
cavalry, he was elected second lieutenant, then first 
lieutenant, and in May, 1864, he was made captain. He 
was never absent a day without leave, but was often away 
on special detail with his company or a part of it; was in 
much of the hard service which fell to one under Forrest; 
was wounded near Spring Hill on Hood’s march to Nash- 
ville, and again at Johnsonville on the Tennessee river, 
and being captured in January, 1863, spent four months 
at Alton, Ill., Camp Chase, Ohio, and Fort Delaware, be- 
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fore being exchanged. After the period of his Confeder- 
ate service, Captain Strickland engaged in teaching, a 
profession in which he gained much honor and distinction. 
His last term was in the Memphis high school as teacher 
of Latin and mathematics. In 1870 he married Mary 
Rebecca Haraway, who died in 1890, leaving nine chil- 
dren. In 1893 he married Inez Bilderback, wno survives 
him. Captain Strickland died at his home near German- 
town, Tenn., October 27, 1899, of cancer of the abdomen, 
the primary cause of which his physician believes to be 
injuries sustained during the war. 


David Sullins, D. D., formerly a well known chap- 
lain of the army of Tennessee, now president of the 
Centenary female college of Cleveland, Tenn., was born 
July 28, 1827, in McMinn county, Tenn. His parents 
were Nathan Sullins, a native of Virginia, who came to 
Tennessee with his parents in youth, and Rebecca, 
daughter of Rev. Morris Mitchell, one of the pioneer 
Methodist preachers of east Tennessee. They were mar- 
ried near Knoxville, and soon afterward settled in 
McMinn county, where the father prospered as a farmer 
and stock raiser. Doctor Sullins was reared upon the farm 
of his father and received his early education in the com- 
mon schools of his neighborhood, supplemented by a year 
at Forest Hill academy, near Athens, before his entrance 
at Emory and Henry college, Virginia, where he was 
graduated in 1850. In the year of his graduation he 
joined the Holston conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal church South, in which he has maintained a member- 
ship to this day. His work in civil life, however, has 
mainly been in the line of education. From 1853 for 
five years he was president of the Odd Fellows’ female 
college at Jonesboro, Tenn., and the next two years he 
devoted to pastoral work at Chattanooga and Knoxville. 
Subsequently he gave himself to the cause of Southern 
independence as chaplain of the Nineteenth Tennessee 
infantry, and during the second year of his service he 
became chaplain of Breckinridge’s division and quarter- 
master as well. In his line of duty as chaplain it was 
his privilege to perform a sacred duty with devotion and 
self-sacrifice for principle, and he is warmly remembered 
by the survivors of the many whom he consoled and com- 
forted in camp, on the weary march, and amid the most 
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trying scenesofcarnage. He maintains his comradeship 
with the Confederate veterans as a member of N. B. For- 
rest camp, at Chattanooga. After the war Chaplain Sul- 
lins was president of the Wytheville (Va.) female college 
for three years, after which he removed to Bristol, 
Tenn., and founded Sullins college, of which he was at 
the head, until 1880, when he was elected president of his 
alma mater. In 1885 he was influenced by his friends 
and old associates to make his home at Cleveland, Tenn., 
and build up the Centenary female college, a work in 
which he has had admirable success, two large buildings, 
erected at the cost of about $40,000, hardly suffic- 
ing to accommodate the attendance. While at Bristol, 
Tenn., he received the degree of doctor of divinity from 
both Hiwassee and Emory and Henry colleges. In 1855 
he was married to Ann Rebecca, daughter of Hon. John 
Blair, of Jonesboro, Tenn., and they have two sons and 
two daughters, all of whom are graduates of colleges and 
members of their father’s church. He and his wife are 
enjoying the quiet autumnal evening of a long and useful 
life in the midst of children and grandchildren and many 
friends who love and honor them. The two families 
which they represent furnished about fifty men to the 
Confederate army—colonels, majors, captains, lieuten- 
ants, and privates. Of this fifty who went to the front 
only a little more than half ever came back, and now of 
this half but few remain to this day, the others having 
gone ‘‘over the river to rest,’’ with their leaders and fel- 
low comrades, ‘‘under the shade of the trees.’’ 


Lawrence E. Talbot, of Jackson, a veteran of For- 
rest’s cavalry, now a prominent business man, was born 
at Jackson, June 25, 1847. Both through his father and 
mother, he is descended from English families who came 
to America before the Revolution. Hisfather, James L. 
Talbot, was the first clerk of the United States court in 
west Tennessee, resigned upon the secession of the 
State, and was appointed to the same position under the 
Confederate States by Judge Humphreys, resigned in 
1863, and was succeeded by Judge Howell E. Jackson. 
Harvey Talbot, a grandfather, was a soldier of the Revo- 
lution and was severely wounded at King’s Mountain. 
Ann P. Dickens, mother of Mr. Talbot, was the daughter 
of William Dickens, a captain of the war of 1812, and 
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granddaughter of Robert Dickens, a colonel of dragoons. 
Lawrence E. Talbot was educated at the West Ten- 
nessee college, but as soon as his years permitted he left 
his studies and at the age of sixteen years enlisted in 
Company D, of Forrest’s regiment, Tennessee cavalry. 
With this gallant body of troopers, conspicuous all 
through the meteoric career of the famous Forrest, young 
Talbot participated in such battles as Union City, Mem- 
phis, Bolivar, and Harrisburg, served in all the oper- 
ations of 1863-64 in middle Tennessee, rode into Ten- 
nessee with Hood’s army and fought at Franklin, and 
until the final parole of Forrest’s command in May, 1865, 
shared faithfully the hardships, dangers and glory of his 
comrades. His civil career since then, as a citizen and 
business man of Jackson, has been deserving of praise. 
He is prosperous and enjoys the esteem of his fellows 
and the love of his old comrades. By his marriage in 
1871 to Miss Joe May Rice, he has four children: May 
Rice, James L., Helen, and Allison. 


Foster D. Talley, of Memphis, is the only survivor of 
four brothers in the Confederate service, sons of William 
W. and Emily B. (Holland) Talley, natives of middle 
Tennessee. They had thirteen children, of whom the 
only other living is Mrs. Anna T. Hicks, of Memphis. 
At the beginning of the war Mr. Talley was in the rail- 
road service at Memphis, where he enlisted in Company 
A, Seventh Tennessee cavalry, with which he partici- 
pated in the cavalry operations in Mississippi in 1862, 
including Van Dorn’s campaign against Corinth in Octo- 
ber, and the capture of Holly Springs; the cavalry cam- 
paign in Tennessee in the spring of 1863; the operations 
under Gen. J. E. Johnston in Mississippi in 1863, and 
the Hundred Days’ campaign in Georgia in 1864, until 
after the hard fighting on the New Hope Church and 
Dallas line, when he was detailed for railroad duty. He 
was stationed at Selma, Ala., until that city was taken 
by Wilson’s raiders, and a few weeks later was paroled 
with Forrest’s cavalry. Since the war he has been a 
prosperous business man at Memphis, is a member of 
the Confederate historical association, and an influential 
citizen. By his marriage in 1858 to Lucy E. Crewdson, 
who died in 1882, he has two children living: William 
H. and Edgar C., of Waco, Tex.; and by his marriage in 
Tenn. 57 
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1884 to Bessie Rembert has three children: Mary Rem- 
bert, Sarah Poston and Foster D., Jr. The brothers of 
Mr. Talley in the service were: William F. Talley, who 
enlisted in 1861 in Captain Porter’s independent com- 
pany, was captured near Oxford and held several 
months in a Northern military prison, was sent by river 
to Vicksburg for exchange, but exchange having ceased 
was sent back, escaped near Memphis and rejoined his 
command, and died from the effects of his imprisonment 
at the close of the war; Fletcher H. Talley, before the 
war genera] agent of the Memphis & Charleston rail- 
road, at Memphis, who enlisted after the Federal occu- 
pation of the city in Company A, Seventh Tennessee cav- 
alry, served continuously until detailed as railroad agent 
at Meridian; upon the capture of that place by Sherman 
removed to Selma, where he was on duty until Wilson’s 
raid, and after the war was general freight and ticket 
agent of the Memphis & Charleston road until his death 
in 1871; and Richard H. Talley, who served from the 
beginning of the war in the Tennessee infantry until 
captured at Selma by General Wilson, and subsequently 
was a railroad ticket agent until mortally injured by a 
railroad accident in 1895. The mother of these patriot 
sons, Emily Holland Talley, also gave to the Confederate 
service her only brother, Maj. J. C. Holland, and two 
sons-in-law; and her only living daughter, in war time 
a girl in her ’teens, was thrown into military prison in 
the Irving Block, because of her sympathy and active aid 
to the Southern cause. Mrs. Talley is now passing the 
autumn of life at the home of her son, Foster, well 
provided with worldly goods and above all rich in the 
graces that adorn a Christian life. 


Colonel Egbert E. Tansil, a distinguished soldier under 
Cheatham and Forrest, now a resident of Dresden, Tenn., 
is a native of that county (Weakley), and son of Eras- 
mus B. Tansil and his wife, Matilda C. Allen. The 
Tansils are of English descent, through ancestors who 
settled in Virginia just before the war of the Revolution. 
His grandfather was born in Virginia, and moved 
thence to North Carolina, where he married. An uncle, 
Edward E. Tansil, served in the Florida Indian war. 
Colonel Tansil was born May 11, 1839, and was educated 
at Cumberland university, graduating in law in 1861. 
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But before he had completed the regular course of study 
he came home and raised a company, of which he was 
elected captain, and which was assigned as Company A 
to the Thirty-first regiment Tennessee infantry. When 
the regiment was put in Gen. A. P. Stewart’s brigade he 
was the senior captain of the command. At the reor- 
ganization about nine months later he was elected colonel 
of the Thirty-first. He was on duty at Fort Pillow dur- 
ing the twenty-one days’ bombardment, and after the 
evacuation of Memphis, he joined General Bragg’s army 
in Mississippi, and took part in the Kentucky campaign. 
At the battle of Perryville the losses of the Thirty-first 
and Thirty-third regiments were very heavy, so that the 
two were consolidated, and after the return to Tennes- 
see, he was put in command. In this capacity he was 
distinguished at Murfreesboro, December 31, 1862. In 
‘the desperate struggle at the cane-brake a battery of six 
Napoleon guns confronted them and was causing much 
havoc, when Gen. A. P. Stewart, commanding the bri- 
gade, called to Tansil: ‘‘Can you take that battery?’’ 
*“‘T will try, sir,’’ responded the colonel. Said Stewart: 
““That’sall I want youto do.’’ Though other regiments 
had failed, Tansil’s command swept forward and took the 
guns. After the battle of Chickamauga, Colonel Tansil, 
having served satisfactorily as chairman of the examin- 
ing board of his brigade, a board instituted under act of 
congress for the purpose of weeding out incompetent 
officers, was assigned tothe same duty with General For- 
rest’s cavalry, but the active operations of that command 
made the service impracticable, and he was assigned by 
Forrest to command of the district of west Tennessee, 
southwest Kentucky and north Mississippi, with head- 
quarters at Jackson, Tenn. He remained there for 
eight or nine months, collecting recruits for Forrest’s and 
other commands, and protecting the country from raiders 
and marauders. After the battle of Harrisburg, Miss., 
General Forrest assigned him to command of the Ken- 
tucky cavalry brigade during the temporary absence of 
General Lyon. Hesubsequently commanded the cavalry 
brigade composed of the Fifth Mississippi, Seventh Ala- 
bama and Dawson’s Tennessee regiment, until the ad- 
vance of Hood had reached Columbia in November, 1864, 
when he was detached by General Hood to collect troops 
in west Tennessee and forward them to Nashville, also 
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to watch the enemy’s movements along the Tennessee, 
Ohio and Cumberland rivers. In his further service he 
reported to Forrest at Jackson, and returned southward 
with him. Gen. Richard Taylor sent notice that Colonel 
Tansil was in line of promotion in his old infantry bri- 
gade, but Forrest refused to give him up, and recom- 
mending him for promotion, assigned him to permanent 
command in central Alabama, with several battalions of 
newly organized Alabama troops. With this force he 
met Wilson’s expedition in the spring of 1865, and 
opposed its advance to Selma. From that place he made 
his way to Talladega, and when notified of the surrender 
returnedtohis home. After a residence of several years 
in St. Louis and New Orleans he made his permanent 
home at Dresden. Under President Cleveland’s admin- 
istration he was connected with the United States reve- 
nueservice. By his marriage in 1867 to Jackie, daughter 
of Dr. P. B. Bell, he has five children: Mrs. Sadie B. 
Perkins, Mamie, Thomas E., Hayden, and J. D. Tansil. 


Captain Thomas G. Tate, of Memphis, a veteran of 
Forrest’s cavalry, was born in De Soto county, Miss., 
September 27, 1840, son of Thomas Simpson Tate and 
his wife, Frances K. Ford. His parents resided at Mem- 
phis in 1857-61, and he was educated partly at a private 
school of the city and the Shelby military institute. In 
May, 1861, he enlisted at Hernando, Miss., in Company 
D, First regiment Mississippi infantry, and was elected 
second lieutenant. With this command he participated 
in the battle of Fort Donelson, February, 1862, and was 
surrendered with the fort. On the following morning, 
however, he made his escape by swimming a backwater 
slough, and walking through the snow to Nashville. 
Thence proceeding by train to Corinth he joined other 
refugees of the First Mississippi in forming a new com- 
pany, of which he was elected second lieutenant, attached 
to the Seventh Mississippi infantry, Chalmers’ brigade. 
He fought with this command at the battle of Shiloh, 
after which he had a period of inaction, on account of 
the order of General Bragg that all commissioned officers 
who had escaped from Fort Donelson should await further 
orders on furlough. Growing weary of rest after a 
month he secured a horse and entered the cavalry, serv- 
ing as a private in the Seventh Tennessee cavalry, first 
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in Capt. G. T. Bassett’s company, and then in Capt. W. 
F. Taylor’s. Heexperienceda year’s active service with 
this famous regiment, at the battle of Corinth and in the 
operations in middle Tennessee, at Thompson’s Station 
assisting in the capture of Maj. W. R. Shafter. Subse- 
quently he was regularly transferred to the command of 
General Forrest. with recommendation for promotion, 
Col. W. H. Jackson endorsing the transfer as follows: ‘‘I 
cheerfully recommend this transfer, as Private Tate has 
made a most excellent soldier,’’ Then with a commis- 
sion from Forrest as captain he set about the organiza- 
tion of a company of cavalry, but being unable to gather 
the full number, he subsequently reported with what he 
had, who were distributed in other companies, and he 
served during the remainder of the war with Hender- 
son’s scouts, of Forrest’s cavalry. After full four years 
of faithful service he returned to the pursuits of peace. 
As amerchant, farmer, traveling salesman and merchan- 
dise broker, he has had avery successful career. Cap- 
tain Tate has been twice married: to Gertrude Steger 
(deceased) in 1860, and to Mary Clay in 1869, and has 
eight children. Two of his sons served in the war of 
1898, one as lieutenant, the other as sergeant, in the 
Third Mississippi regiment. 


Henry A. Tatum, now prominently connected with 
the manufacturing interests of Memphis, where he has 
been a citizen since 1859, left a position as cashier of a 
wholesale house in 1862, to enlist in the Confederate ser- 
vice as a private in the Memphis Mounted Rebels, com- 
manded by Capt. Moses J. Wicks, then a banker, and 
after the war president of the Memphis & Charleston 
railroad. Wicks’ squadron became a part of H. Clay 
King’s battalion, and finally was Company I of the First 
Confederate cavalry. He served with thiscommand dur- 
ing the remainder of the war, with the exception of three 
or four months’ detail on special service, fighting under 
both Generals Wheeler and Forrest, and taking part in a 
great number of battles, prominent among which were 
Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary 
Ridge, Lookout Mountain, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, 
New Hope Church, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, and the 
engagements of the Murfreesboro and Nashville cam- 
paign in 1864. At Murfreesboro, 1862, he was separated 
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from hiscommand and surrounded, and after a desperate 
effort to escape was captured, but he managed to escape 
about fifteen minutes later. On the retreat from Dalton 
he was struck by a piece of shell, but not seriously hurt. 
Mr. Tatum’s military career was ended with that of his 
command, by the surrender at Gainesville, Ala., by Gen- 
eral Forrest, in May, 1865, after which he returned to 
Memphis, where, in 1881, he was one of the organizers of 
the Livermore Foundry and Machine company, of which 
he is secretary, treasurer and general manager. Mr. 
Tatum was born in Guilford county, N. C., September 
18, 1837, son of Edward W. Tatum and his wife, Eliza- 
beth Peeples. His father was the son of Rev. Henry 
Tatum, a Baptist clergyman, whose wife was a kinsman 
of the Benton family, of which Senator Thomas H. Ben- 
ton was an illustrious member. He was reared and edu- 
catedin west Tennessee. After the war he was married, 
October, 8, 1867, to Almira, daughter of Dr. R. D. Ward, 
of Memphis, and they have four daughters. 


Captain Henry Harrison Taylor, a prominent attorney 
of Knoxville, was born in Carter county, Tenn., in 1841. 
He was educated at Washington college, Tenn., Emory 
and Henry college, Va., and Chapel Hill, N. C., having 
just completed the junior year in the latter university 
when he entered the Confederate service. In June, 1861, 
he enlisted as a private in Company H, Fifth regiment 
Tennessee cavalry, at Jonesboro, Tenn. At the reor- 
ganization in 1862 he was elected first lieutenant, and in 
this rank he had command of his company during a great 
part of his subsequent service, which was mainly ren- 
dered in east Tennessee. He participated in the Ken- 
tucky campaign of 1862, including the battle of Perryville, 
and subsequently was in action during the siege of Cum- 
berland Gap, and at the battles of Limestone Station and 
Tazewell. On October 10, 1863, his command, the bri- 
gade of Gen. John S. Williams, was heavily attacked by 
the enemy under General Burnside, and in the desperate 
fighting which followed Lieutenant Taylor was captured, 
October 11th. Asa prisoner of war he was sent to John- 
son’s Island and there held from November 15, 1863, to 
June 12, 1865. In 1864, while in the North, he was 
promoted to the rank of captain. One of his most valu- 
able services was while detailed on secret service, in 
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March, 1862, with instructions to ascertain the strength 
and disposition of the forces of General Buell. He was 
nine days in this service and was within the Federal lines, 
visiting Shelbyville, Winchester and Nashville, and 
spending one day in McMinnville while it was in posses- 
sion of the Federal troops. After his release from con- 
finement Captain Taylor began the study of law at 
Marion, Va., and in 1866 was admitted tothe bar. He 
first practiced at Bristol and Columbia, but made his 
permanent home at Knoxville in 1870. From 1887 to 
1896 he held the office of clerk of the United States court 
at Knoxville. 


Major John M. Taylor, of Lexington, was born at that 
place May 18, 1838. His father, Jesse Taylor, was a 
Virginian by birth, and his mother, Mary May, of North 
Carolinian parentage. Jesse Taylor was a soldier of the 
war of 1812, serving in the battle of New Orleans under 
General Jackson, and three of his sons were Confederate 
soldiers. One of them, Capt. Jesse Taylor, commanded 
the heavy artillery at Fort Henry during the bombard- 
ment, February, 1862, and was surrendered there, and 
another served with General Forrest. John M. Taylor 
was educated at Lexington academy and Union univer- 
sity, Murfreesboro, and in 1860 was graduated in the law 
department of the Cumberland university. In 1861 he 
took part in the organization of the Henderson County 
Sharpshooters, Company K, Twenty-seventh regiment; 
was elected first lieutenant, and upon the organization of 
the regiment was made captain. In this rank he was 
with Gen. Albert Sidney Johnston at Bowling Green, 
Ky., and in the two days’ battle of Shiloh in the brigade 
of S. A. M. Wood. In this memorable battle the regi- 
ment lost Col. Christopher H. Williams, Maj. S. T. Love, 
and Sergeant-Major Wilkinson, killed, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Brown wounded, besides two captains, S. A. 
Sayle and I. G. Hearn, killed, and a number of men killed 
and wounded, Captain Taylor’s company losing heavily. 
The regiment again had severe losses at the battle of 
Perryville, inthe fight of Cheatham’s division, capturing 
a battery at the cost of sixteen killed and ninety-six 
wounded and missing out of two hundred and ten 
engaged. In his report of the battle, Lieut.-Col. W. Frier- 
son mentioned Captain Taylor among the company 
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commanders who ‘‘exhibited more than ordinary coolness 
and daring,’ and added that it was feared he was mor- 
tally wounded. He received two severe wounds and 
two lesser ones, both thighs being shot through, and the 
bone of the right broken, crippling him for life, and was 
left on the field as dead; but surviving, was taken prisoner 
and sent to Harrodsburg, Ky., and afterward to Lexing- 
ton, being kept in jail with other prisoners of war at the 
latter place. He was afterward in military prison at 
Cincinnati, Camp Chase and Baltimore. On being ex- 
changed he was still on crutches and was assigned to post 
duty at Rome, Ga., being promoted to major, and after- 
ward was commandant of the post at Gadsden, Ala. In 
command of troops there he made a number of captures 
of Federal soldiers. At the beginning of the Atlanta 
campaign he joined his regiment at Dalton, and was on 
active duty until the close of the war, participating in 
the battles of Franklin and Nashville, and at the close 
holding the rank of acting lieutenant-colonel. Subse- 
quently he began a successful career as a lawyer at Lex- 
ington. In 1869 he was elected mayor of the city and 
delegate to the State convention which framed the con- 
stitution of 1870, which is still in force. In August, 
1870, he was elected attorney-general of the Eleventh 
judicial circuit, composed of eight counties, and held this 
office eight years. He was a delegate to the national 
Democratic convention of 1880, a member of the Tennes- 
see legislature of 1881, and in 1882 and 1884 was elected 
to the United States congress, serving two terms with 
credit. In 1892 he was one of the Democratic presiden- 
tial electors for the State at large and made a canvass of 
the State, and in 1895 he was appointed to the position 
of judge of the criminal court of the Eleventh judicial 
circuit, to which he was re-elected in 1896 for a term of 
six years. Hehasalsotakena leading part in the organi- 
zation of Confederate veterans, was president for seven 
years of the association of Confederate soldiers of Hender- 
son and adjoining counties, is a member of John Ingram 
bivouac at Jackson, United Confederate veterans, in 1892 
was elected president of the State association of bivouacs, 
was chairman of his delegation at the Atlanta and 
Charleston reunions, and is one of the trustees of the 
Tennessee Confederate soldiers’ home. Just before the 
close of the war Judge Taylor was married to Amanda 
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J. McHaney, a splendid type of Southern womanhood 
and beauty, and they have three children living: Mary 
Lou, wife of A. W. Harman; William M., who has 
adopted his father’s profession, and Daisy A. 


Jasper Newton Taylor, M. D., of Lynchburg, is a 
native of that place, where his father, John H. Taylor, a 
Georgian by birth, settled in 1809. On April 26, 1861, he 
enlisted in Company E, First Tennessee infantry, and 
with that command was present at the battle of First 
Manassas. Subsequently he was honorably discharged 
on account of defective sight, but re-enlisted in Forrest’s 
escort, with which he was associated during the remain- 
der of the war, participating in the first battle of Mur- 
freesboro, and all the subsequent campaigns and battles 
of his command, including Murfreesboro (December, 
1862), the pursuit of Streight, the Federal raider, the 
battle of Chickamauga, the battles of Tupelo, Brice’s 
Cross-roads and Harrisburg, the raid to Memphis, the 
battles of Johnsonville, Spring Hill, Franklin and Mur- 
freesboro(in Hood’s campaign ), operated against Wilson’s 
raid in 1865 until the fall of Selma; at Planter’s, Ala., 
made the last Federal prisoner in the record of Forrest’s 
captures, and soon afterward surrendered at Gainesville, 
Ala. He was slightly wounded at Columbia, Tenn. Two 
brothers of Doctor Taylor were in the service: W. F., 
who was wounded seven times, and surrendered with 
Forrest; and W. B., who lost an arm in the battle of the 
Wilderness. Doctor Taylor was graduated in medicine 
at the university of Nashville in 1872, and has ever since 
been engaged in the practice at Lychburg. He was the 
first postmaster appointed by President Cleveland in his 
first administration, and held the office at Lynchburg 
four years. In W. B. Taylor bivouac, Confederate vet- 
erans, he holds the office of secretary. 


Thomas J. Taylor, of Memphis, a veteran of Forrest’s 
cavalry, was born in Haywood county, Tenn., May 20, 
1847. He isthe son of Thomas Taylor, a native of Edge- 
comb county, N. C. (son of Thomas and Maria Cockburn 
Taylor), who was brought to Haywood county when a 
child by his father, and at twenty-one years of age re- 
turned to North Carolina and wedded Smithie J. Moor- 
ing, a descendant of Admiral Mooring, of the British 
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navy. One of their twelve children is Hon. Zachary 
Taylor, former congressman from the Memphis district. 
Thomas J. Taylor was reared in Haywood county until 
1860, when the family removed to Tipton county. His 
youth prevented military service at the outbreak of the 
war, but late in 1862 circumstances induced him, though 
yet amere boy, to enter the Confederate ranks. A party 
of Federal cavalrymen rode up to his home, and, failing to 
persuade his father to reveal the hiding place of some 
ammunition, they arrested both him and young Taylor, 
and carried them away. The father, a Union man before 
the war, though held for three weeks, refused to aid the 
enemy or take the oath of allegiance and was finally per- 
mitted to go home. Young Taylor was held only a few 
hours, but as he was being taken away, on horseback, 
one of his guards proposed that he should be put down 
and soundly whipped and sent home. Feeling the insult 
keenly, he retorted by challenging the man to fight, de- 
claring that if the others would see that a boy of fifteen 
years had fair play, he would thrash his insulter soundly. 
The challenge was not accepted, but the insult rankled, 
and in January, 1863, with his mother’s consent, but 
against the advice of his father, he made his way through 
the Federal pickets at night, and joined Company F, 
Twelfth Tennessee cavalry, under Col. Uriah Green. 
The regiment was afterward consolidated with Forrest’s 
battalion, under Col. D.C. Kelley, and Company F became 
the escort for Gen. W. A. Campbell. Beginning early 
in 1863, Taylor participated in all the famous campaigns 
and battles of Forrest’s cavalry, immortal in history and 
tradition. He missed but one day of duty, that on 
account of sickness. Hewasslightly wounded at Pulaski, 
Tenn., and Sulphur Trestle, Ala., and was captured at 
Athens, Tenn., butimmediately recaptured. Frequently 
he was detailed as courier. His surrender occurred at 
Gainesville, Ala., with Forrest’s command, in May, 1865. 
After his return home he engaged in business at Mason, 
Tipton county, served as magistrate and mayor of his 
town, and two terms as sheriff of the county, and after- 
ward, in 1887, removed to Memphis, where, after being 
variously employed, he began a successful career as life 
insurance agent. He is now general agent for the 
Phoenix mutual company in west Tennessee and Arkan- 
sas. He is a member of the Confederate historical asso- 
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ciation. In 1868 he was married to Hannah M. Walker, 
who died in 1880, and in 1883 to Helen Claiborne, and 
by these unions has five children living. 


William A. Terrell, of Chattanooga, is a native of Vir- 
ginia, and a veteran of the army of Robert E. Lee. He 
was born in Henrico county in 1844, the son of William 
A. Terrell, a planter and merchant, and enlisted for the 
Confederate service in June, 1863, as a member of Com- 
pany F, Third regiment Virginia cavalry. His first duty 
was in the construction of fortifications on the Confeder- 
ate line from the James to the York river, following the 
battle of Seven Pines, and after that he participated in 
the operations of J. E. B. Stuart’s famous cavalry corps, 
sharing as a private in all the raids, battles, skirmishes 
and campaigns of his regiment until during the battle of 
Spottsylvania Court House, May, 1864, he was wounded 
andeaptured bythe enemy. This was his second wound, 
having received a sabre cut in one of the fights in Fau- 
quier county. From the field of Spottsylvania Court 
House he was taken as a prisoner to the Lincoln general 
hospital, at Washington, where he remained until Early 
made his dash upon that city, when it was his fate to 
endure for one month the miseries of the Old Capitol 
prison. During the remainder of this period of captiv- 
ity, over nine months, he was held at Elmira, N. Y., 
where he served as sergeant of the ward and sergeant of 
the méss-room. He was released about the time of the 
surrender of the army. Soon after his return home he 
engaged in business as a merchant in Powhatan county, 
where he remained until 1890, when he removed to Chat- 
tanooga. In that city he has been quite successful in the 
grocery trade, and is esteemed by his fellow citizens and 
his comrades of Forrest camp, United Confederate veter- 
ans, in which he holds the rank of first color guard. 


Captain James W. Terrill, principal of the Terrill col- 
lege, Decherd, Tenn., was born in Randolph county, 
Mo., in 1837, son of Benjamin Terrill, a native of Boone 
county, Ky. He was educated in his native State, and 
was engagedin teaching, when he enlisted, early in 1861, 
at Fort Worth, Tex., as a private in Company E, Fifteenth 
regiment Texascavalry. This command, as dismounted 
cavalry, served in the Trans-Mississippi department dur- 
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ing 1861 and 1862, and as a part of Deshler’s brigade, 
after a gallant resistance, was surrendered at Arkansas 
Post in January, 1863. After a few months imprison- 
ment at Camp Chase and Fort Delaware, in the North, 
he was exchanged at City Point, Va., at the time of the 
battle of Chancellorsville. His brigade was then reor- 
ganized under General Deshler,and attached to Cleburne’s 
division of the army of Tennessee. Private Terrill was 
elected lieutenant, and in this rank he served at Chicka- 
mauga, where Deshler was killed and Col. Roger Q. 
Mills succeeded to brigade command. Subsequently he 
had a creditable part in the glorious record of his com- 
mand at Missionary Ridge and Ringgold Gap, Rocky 
Face Ridge, New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Peachtree Creek, and Atlanta, and while on duty at the 
latter city was promoted tocaptain. At the fierce battle of 
Jonesboro, just before the evacuation of Atlanta, he was 
shot three times through the body, and incapacitated for 
further service on the field. After many weeks of 
suffering in hospital at Thomaston, Ga., and Columbus, 
Miss., he was able to rejoin his wife at Fort Worth, Tex. 
His career since, in the field of civil life, has been one of 
conspicuous success as an educator. He was connected 
with Mount Pleasant college, Mo., from 1867 to 1876, 
afterward for eleven years conducted the Winchester 
(Tenn.) Normal school, and then established the institu- 
tion at Decherd of which he is now the head, a very pros- 
perous school with an annual enrollment of three hundred 
students. His wife and six of his children are instruct- 
ors in the college, and another son, Mentor B. Terrill, is 
president of the North Texas normal college, at Denton, 
which recently was made a State institution. 


John Wilson Thomas, of Nashville, president of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis railroad company, 
was connected with the Confederate military service 
through the performance of important duties in the 
department of transportation, so essential to the success of 
campaigns. He is anative of Nashville, born in 1830, 
and a descendant of one of the pioneer Tennessee fam- 
ilies; was prepared for college at the school of Alfred 
Hume, and graduated at Union university, Murfreesboro, 
in 1851, with first honors. At this institution he was a 
tutor until, three years later, failing health compelled 
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him to find other employment. He then opened a hotel 
at Murfreesboro, afterward established an eating house 
at the railroad depot there, and through this introduc- 
tion to ‘‘railroading,’’ attained the position of agent at 
Murfreesboro of the corporation of which he is now the 
head. When the State was threatened by invasion, and 
the railroads became absorbed into the machinery of 
war, his duties were quite as important to the army as 
those of a man bearing arms, and so he remained at his 
post until the great battle of Murfreesboro at the close 
of 1862, which was followed by the retreat of General 
Brage’s army to Tullahoma and Shelbyville, later to 
Chattanooga, and finally into Georgia, when the use of 
the Nashville & Chattanooga railroad was lost to the 
Confederacy, to be partially regained only during a brief 
but disastrous period under the leadership of General 
Hood. On the retreat of Bragg, the management of the 
railroad determined to send all the rolling stock beyond 
the reach of the Federal forces, and Mr. Thomas was 
assigned to the important duty of caring for it, which 
he performed from January, 1863, until the close of hos- 
tilities, when he delivered to his company at Nashville 
as much of the property committed to his charge as had 
escaped the destruction of war. It was also his duty to 
superintend the removal of all the wounded from Mur- 
freesboro, Shelbyville and Tullahoma, in the summer of 
1863. His fidelity and energy displayed during this try- 
ing period, led to his appointment in November, 1865, 
to the office of auditor and paymaster of the road, and in 
August, 1868, he was elected superintendent, and four 
years later was made general superintendent over the 
entire system. In 1883 he became general manager, and 
a year later was elected president, crowning a career of 
rapid advancement hardly surpassed in transportation 
annals. During his official connection with the road, the 
mileage has increased from 160 to 1,189 miles. Mr. 
Thomas will also be remembered for the remarkably suc- 
cessful manifestation of his great executive ability as 
president of the Tennessee Centennial exposition of 
1897, aresponsibility which he assumed on condition that 
he should receive no salary, and should have the author- 
ity to nominate subordinate officers. His broad character 
is also well illustrated by the warm friendship felt for 
him by the employes of his road, his weighty personal 
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influence in both the religious and political worlds, his 
benefactions, and his success in upbuilding the prosper- 
ity of the country which he serves. The esteem in which 
he is held by the survivors of the army is evidenced by 
his honorary membership in B. F. Cheatham camp, 
United Confederate veterans. Mr. Thomas’ present 
wife is Evelina, daughter of J. D. B. De Bow, who, be- 
fore the war, wielded a great influence in the South as 
editor of De Bow’s Review. By an earlier marriage, a 
son survives: John W. Thomas, Jr., who is now general 
manager of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis rail- 
road. 


John B. Thomison, of Mulberry, formerly of the Eighth 
Tennessee infantry, was born in Lincoln county, in 1843, 
son of William Thomison, a farmer of that county, and 
great-grandson of a soldier of the Revolution who lost 
his life in battle for the cause of American independ- 
ence. In 1861 young Thomison was diverted from his 
studies preparatory to entering Union college, Murfrees- 
boro, by the call for volunteers, and he promptly enlisted 
in the Mulberry Rifles, which was mustered in as part of 
the Eighth regiment, Col. Alfred Fulton. The Eighth 
was soon ordered to western Virginia, where it served 
in the Cheat Mountain campaign as part of General Donel- 
son’s brigade under Gen. R. E. Lee. Subsequently it 
was stationed at Port Royal and Pocotaligo, S. C., and 
served on the coast between Charleston and Savannah 
until ordered to Corinth just after the battle of Shiloh. 
Private Thomison was in the battle of Corinth and after- 
ward marched with the army into Kentucky, and return- 
ing to Tennessee was in the battle of Murfreesboro, 
where Donelson’s brigade had a fierce fight about the 
Cowan house, and sustained the heaviest loss in Cheat- 
ham’s division. Col. W. L. Moore, then commanding 
the Eighth, was killed, and the regiment had more cas- 
ualties than any other in the brigade. Private Thomison 
fell with a severe wound in the right arm, which neces- 
sitated its amputation, and was captured by the enemy, 
and when able to be moved was sent to Camp Morton, 
Indiana. In the following spring he was discharged and 
allowed to return to his home. Since the war he has 
been engaged in farming, in addition to which, since 
1884, he has conducted a milling business. By his mar- 
riage, in 1867, to Cordelia M. Kimbrough, he has six chil- 
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dren: James H., William C., Hubert H., Ethel, Bradley 
and Evelyn. 


Thomas C. Thompson, of Chattanooga, is a representa- 
tive of an eminent South Carolina family, that was 
devoted to the cause of the Confederate States. His 
father’s five brothers and his mother’s eight brothers 
were in the army, and made honorable records. His 
_father, Capt. Hugh S. Thompson, afterward governor of 
the State, was professor of belles lettres in the Charles- 
ton branch of the South Carolina military academy at 
the beginning of the war, during which he was in com- 
mand of a company of the corps of cadets, frequently on 
duty on the coast of the State. Hugh S. Thompson, 
whose conspicuous career is deserving of further mention 
in this connection, was born at Charleston, S. C., January 
24, 1836, the grandson of Judge Waddy Thompson, 
chancellor of South Carolina twenty-six years from 1805, 
and nephew of Gen. Waddy Thompson, conspicuous 
in congress during Jackson’s administration, minister to 
Mexico under President Tyler, and an active worker in 
the Confederate cause during the great war. He was 
graduated in 1856 at the South Carolina military acad- 
emy, of which he was made assistant professor in 1858, 
and professor in 1859. After the war he was principal 
of the Columbia male academy sixteen years, and in 
1876, in the famous political revolution under the leader- 
ship of Wade Hampton, was elected State superintend- 
ent of education. By re-elections he held this office 
until 1882, and rendered great service to the State. In 
the year last named, he was informally selected for the 
presidency of the State university, but before his elec- 
tion was nominated for governor of the State. He was 
triumphantly elected and in 1884 re-elected. In 1886 he 
resigned the office to accept that of assistant secretary of 
the treasury of the United States, an office he filled with 
equal honor. Before President Cleveland’s retirement, 
Governor Thompson was appointed a member of the civil 
service commission, as which he served until 1892, when 
he resigned to become comptroller of the New York life 
insurance company. Another son of Governor Thomp- 
son, Henry T. Thompson, born at Columbia, S. C., July 
6, 1859, was principal of the Darlington male academy, 
1880-82; a professor of the South Carolina military acad- 
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emy, 1882-84; secretary to Governor Thompson till the 
expiration of his term, and afterward editor of the Dar- 
lington News, while practicing law. He is one of the 
leading military men of the State, and as captain of the 
Darlington Guards won much renown during the Dispen- 
sary riots, upholding the administration, although not in 
sympathy with Governor Tillman. When war was de- 
clared with Spain in 1898, he and his company immedi- 
ately offered their services to the State, and he was 
promoted to major, and put in command of an independ- 
ent battalion, which was the nucleus of the Second 
regiment, of which he was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel. He served in the Seventh army corps under 
Maj.-Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, in Cuba, and was mustered out 
in 1899. He is now professor of English and command- 
ant of cadets at Kenyon military academy, Gambier, Ohio. 
Thomas C. Thompson, with mention of whom this sketch 
began, was educated at the Columbia (S. C.) male acad- 
emy, and subsequently was engaged in the cotton trade 
at Charleston, and with the house of Inman & Co., 
Atlanta, until he gave his attention to insurance work. 
He is now State agent of the National Life insurance 
company, of Montpelier, Vt., located at Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


Edward Thorn, farmer and merchant at Ridgedale 
Station, near Chattanooga, was born at Spartanburg, 
S. C., August 18,1845, son of Robert Thorn, a planter and 
native of South Carolina. At the age of sixteen years, 
about Christmas, 1861, young Thorn entered the Confed- 
erate service as a private of Company B, Eighth bat- 
talion, Georgia infantry. This command was mustered 
in at Charleston, S. C., and remained on duty there and 
in that vicinity until May, 1863, when it was sent with 
Gist’s brigade to Mississippi, to reinforce Gen. J. E. 
Johnston. In that campaign Private Thorn took part, 
marching to the Big Black river and back to Jackson, 
where he was on duty during the siege by Sherman. 
Subsequently joining the army of Tennessee he fought at 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, about Dalton and 
Resaca, at New Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain, 
Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Spring Hill, Frank- 
lin and Nashville, and in all the minor engagements of 
his command. In the spring of 1865, he obtained his 
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first furlough, for thirty days, and during that period 
the war came to end. He surrendered at Kingston, Ga., 
and soon afterward made his home in Tennessee, where 
he has met with deserved prosperity. His wife is Candia 
Wofford, a relative of Brig.-Gen. W. T. Wofford, a dis- 
tinguished Confederate, and their home has been blessed 
with six children. Mr. Thorn was not alone in his fam- 
ily as a Confederate. His father served one year, until 
discharged on account of age; two brothers, William and 
John, were killed in the army of Northern Virginia, and 
of two half brothers in the Western army, one died at 
Resaca. 


Gustavus Brown Thornton, M. D., of Memphis, for- 
merly distinguished in the medical service of the Confed- 
erate States army, was born at Bowling Green, Caroline 
county, Va., February 22, 1833, the son of James Bank- 
head Thornton, an attorney, who removed to Memphis 
with his family in 1847, served in the quartermaster’s 
department of the Confederate army under General Zol- 
licoffer, and afterward on post duty, and died at Mem- 
phis in 1867. Dr. Thornton received his academic educa- 
tion at Richmond, Va., was graduated at the Memphis 
medical college in 1858, and at the medical department 
of the university of New York in 1860, and then entered 
upon the practice at Memphis, but this was soon inter- 
rupted by the call to arms in the spring of 1861. He 
enlisted as a private in the Southern Guards, which was 
assigned to the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (Senior) 
regiment, and later was an artillery company, and after 
about three months in the ranks he was detailed for med- 
ical duty. Passing the board of medical examiners in 
the Summer of 1861, he was commissioned assistant-sur- 
geon and assigned to his old company in the artillery 
service of the State. He retained this rank in the Con- 
federate service, serving at Columbus, Ky., Belmont, 
Island No. 10, and New Madrid, latterly on the staff of 
Gen. John P. McCown, and when McCown was put in 
command of a division of the troops at Corinth, Dr. 
Thornton was commissioned full surgeon and assigned 
to duty as chief surgeon of McCown’s division, Van 
Dorn’s corps. He continued in this capacity, participat- 
ing in the great battles of Perryville and Murfreesboro, 
until the summer of 1863, when he was ordered to report 
Tenn. 58 
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to Gen. A. P. Stewart as chief surgeon of his division. 
He served in that rank under Stewart and his successor, 
General Clayton, until the spring of 1865, taking part in 
the battles of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, and 
the Atlanta and Tennessee campaigns of 1864. At the 
reorganization of the army of Tennessee, in 1865, he was 
assigned as chief surgeon to Walthall’s division, in which 
rank he was surrendered at Greensboro, N.C. Through- 
out his prominent career he ably performed the import- 
ant and responsible duties assigned him. In his official 
report of the battle of Murfreesboro, General McCown 
said of him: ‘‘Division Surgeon G. B. Thornton was 
untiring in his labors with the wounded. He is entitled 
to the thanks of the command.’’ (War Records, series 
1, vol. xx, p. 915.) This gratitude of the soldiers he 
continued to earn and receive during the progress of his 
service. In private life Dr. Thornton has had a like 
prominence, holding positions of great professional 
responsibility. In 1866, having resumed his practice at 
Memphis, he rendered important service as assistant 
physician at the Memphis hospital during the cholera 
visitation of 1866-67. He held the position of hospital 
physician for eleven years from 1868, covering the yellow 
fever epidemics of 1873-78, memorable for their fatality. 
In 1878 he was prostrated with the disease, and narrowly 
escaped death. Resigning in 1879, he became president 
of the city board of health, and served ten years in that 
capacity, taking an important part in the great sanitary 
reformation of Memphis, and again from 1893 to 1898 he 
was prevailed upon to hold that responsible position. 
The sanitary system, the new hospital and the public 
park system of Memphis are, to a large degree, monu- 
ments of his public services, and the existing quarantine 
law received his earnest support. He is a member of 
the American public health association, and a contributor 
to its literature, and the American medical association, the 
State board of health, and is ex-president of the State 
medical society. Dr. Thornton is descended, both pater- 
nally and maternally, from a patriotic ancestry, identified 
with the American Revolution. 


John Thurman, of Endline, near Chattanooga, was 
born at Alton Park, Hamilton county, Tenn., February 
9, 1845, son of Elijah Thurman, afarmer. He entered 
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the Confederate service November 15, 1863, as a private 
in Company D, Fourth Georgia cavalry, under Capt. 
William Rodgers. He was mustered in near Missionary 
Ridge, and his company was then on duty as escort for 
Maj.-Gen. W. H. T. Walker. He served in this capacity 
until General Johnston took command of the army at 
Dalton, when his company was detailed as scouts, the line 
of duty in which he served during the Atlanta campaign. 
After the battle of Jonesboro the company was sent into 
Mississippi to bring a drove of cattle to the army, a duty 
they successfully performed, turning the cattle over to 
General Hood at Tuscumbia, They were then ordered 
to report to General Wheeler, but never succeeded in 
reaching him, and at the close of hostilities were surren- 
dered at Kingston, Ga., May 12, 1865, at which time Mr. 
Thurman had the rank of corporal. Since the war he 
has been engaged in farming, and is now reckoned 
among the most prosperous of that vocation in Hamilton 
county. By his marriage to Margaret June Hamille, 
February 5, 1871, he has five children: Molly, wife of 
Henry H. Chambers; Walter J., Charles J., Jennie, and 
Raymond. . 


Colonel James D. Tillman, of Fayetteville, was born 
in Bedford county, Tenn., in 1841, was graduated at the 
Western military academy, Nashville, in 1860, and at the 
outbreak of the great war was a student of law at the 
Cumberland university. In 1861 he enlisted in the Forty- 
eighth regiment, Tennessee infantry, and was mustered 
in as first lieutenant of Company F. This command, 
under Colonel Voorhies, took an active part in the 
defense of Fort Henry, in February, 1862, and in the 
fighting before Fort Donelson, which followed, receiving 
the first attack of the enemy on February 13th. Being 
surrendered with the fort he was in the Federal prison 
camps at Columbus and Johnson’s Island, Ohio, until 
sent to Vicksburg for exchange in September, 1862. At 
the reorganization which followed he was elected lieu- 
tenant-colonel of the Forty-first regiment, Gregg’s bri- 
gade. The battles in which he subsequently took part, 
frequently in command of his regiment, were Baton 
Rouge, Jackson, Miss., Raymond, Baker’s Creek, Chick- 
amauga, the Hundred Days’ fighting in Georgia, the 
siege of Atlanta, Jonesboro, Franklin, Nashville, and 
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Bentonville. At Chickamauga he commanded his regi- 
ment, shared in the splendid charge of Bushrod John- 
son’s division up Snodgrass hill, and fell with a severe 
wound at the crest, causing his disability for several 
months. During the Atlanta campaign he commanded 
his regiment, toward the close was promoted to colonel, 
and for a time was in command of Strahl’s brigade. At 
the reorganization of the army by General Johnston in 
North Carolina, April 9, 1865, he was put in command of 
the new Third Tennessee regiment, consolidated from 
the Fourth, Fifth, Nineteenth, Twenty-fourth, Thirty- 
first, Thirty-third, Thirty-fifth and Forty-first regiments. 
After the surrender of the army at Greensboro he returned 
to his home, was admitted to the bar in 1866, and until 
1895 practiced his profession with much success at Fay- 
etteville. During all this period he was a prominent 
figure in the political arena, and as a legislator served in 
the lower house in 1871 and in the State senate in 1873 
and 1894. In 1895 he was appointed by President Cleve- 
land minister of the United States to Ecuador, an honor- 
able position which he ably filled until March, 1898, when 
he sought his home and the quiet enjoyment of farm life. 
His wife is Mary Frances, daughter of Dr. William Bon- 
ner, of Lincoln county. 


Captain Thomas Francis Tobin, of Memphis, is a 
native of Ireland, born in County Tipperary, January 1, 
1840. At the age of eleven years he came to America 
with his family, was educated at St. Joseph’s college, 
Ohio, and, removing to Memphis in 1859, was given a 
position in the postoffice under Gen. W. H. Carroll. In 
June, 1861, he was elected captain of a company of 
infantry for the Confederate service, and when this was 
transferred to artillery with the understanding that a 
West Pointer should be captain, he took the rank of first 
lieutenant under Capt. W. Orton Williams of General 
Polk’s staff. The company, seventy-six strong, was 
mustered in for three years, or the war, July 4, 1861, 
went into camp four miles north of Memphis, and was 
soon ordered to Columbus, joining General Cheatham’s 
command. It was in action, firing across the river, dur- 
ing the battle of Belmont, and took part in numerous 
artillery duels near Paducah. At Shiloh the battery was 
held in reserve, but it took part at Farmington, and had 
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a series of duels with one of Pope’s batteries, in one of 
which Lieutenant Tobin was wounded and had his horse 
shot under him. Being promoted to captain in June, he 
commanded the battery, which remained in Mississippi 
with VanDorn and Price, at the battle of Iuka, where he 
was again wounded, slightly, and was in the thick of the 
fight at Corinth, October, 1862, on the second day being 
wounded and captured while trying to save a disabled 
gun, but receiving an exchange through the courtesy of 
General Rosecrans. In December following he was 
ordered to Vicksburg with his battery, and began a con- 
spicuous service in the defense of that river stronghold, 
participating in fourteen engagements before the siege 
began, and during the siege acting as chief of artillery 
of General Forney’s division on the Baldwin’s Ferry 
road, in which capacity he commanded nine redoubts and 
twenty-eight guns on the center of the Confederate lines. 
During the Federal assault of May 28th he was wounded, 
but he returned to duty in two weeks. At the surren- 
der only thirty-one of the one hundred and five men 
which he took to Vicksburg were fit for duty. On reach- 
ing the parole camp at Selma he was prostrated with 
typhoid fever, but was able, late in October, to reorgan- 
ize his battery, which he recruited to two hundred men 
and reported for duty to General Maury at Mobile. 
Sections of his battery were sent to Florida and various 
points toward New Orleans, and were in nine skirmishes 
—at Pascagoula, Pensacola and other places. When 
Mobile was evacuated Captain Tobin assisted in covering 
the retreat to Meridian, and on April 26th was stationed 
at Cuba Station, where, on May 11, 1865, after four years 
of arduous service, he and his battery were paroled. As 
they parted, the captain was the recipient of a touching 
address of sympathy and affection, signed by the officers 
and 17s men. While he was on duty at Vicksburg, Cap- 
tain Tobin’s gallantry was recognized by promotion to 
the rank of colonel, with orders to report to General 
Van Dorn as chief of artillery, and at the same time he 
was commissioned captain of the Fifth regular artillery, 
Confederate States Army, but on account of the 
death of General Van Dorn, Captain Tobin preferred to 
remain with his company. Since the war he has been 
engaged in cotton buying and storage at Memphis, was 
collector of the port in 1886-91, and a member of the 
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State senate, in 1892-93. He is successful in affairs, 
popular in social life, and a leading member of clubs and 
commercial organizations; was an original member of 
the Confederate historical association, and one of the 
general staff at the inter-state drillin May, 1895. He 
has a son living, by his marriage, in 1877, to Julia, daugh- 
ter of Maj. B. J. Semmes. 


Captain John D. Tolley, of Mulberry, is a native of 
Lynchburg, Tenn., born March 25, 1837, son of William 
Tolley, a member of the Tennessee legislature in 1861, 
and a leading citizen. He began his military service in 
May, 1861, abandoning his studies in the law school of 
Cumberland university and enlisting as a private in Com- 
pany H, Eighth regiment Tennessee infantry. He was 
mustered in at Estelle Springs, and after a short time at 
Camp Trousdale, accompanied his regiment to western 
Virginia, where he served under General Lee at Cheat 
Mountain. In the following winter the regiment was 
sent to the coast of South Carolina, and Tolley was on 
duty as ordnance sergeant during the operations between 
Charleston and Savannah, until just after the battle of 
Shiloh, when the regiment was sent to Corinth. At the 
reorganization which followed he was elected first lieu- 
tenant, and after the army reached Chattanooga he was 
appointed adjutant. In this capacity he served in the 
Kentucky campaign and at the battle of Perryville acted 
as major until he fell, severely wounded. Being left for 
dead on the field he was taken prisoner and carried to 
Harrodsburg, where he was cared for at the home of Dr. 
Moore. After a long period of suffering, in which he 
was reduced almost to the proportions of a skeleton, he 
was taken to the Federal hospital, at Danville, whence 
he escaped during the raid under Generals Scott and 
Pegram, but being recaptured, found himself doomed to 
long imprisonment in the Northern camps. He was a 
prisoner of war at Frankfort, Cincinnati, Camp Chase, 
Johnson’s Island, Fortress Monroe and Baltimore. When 
he reached the latter city he had no clothing but a shirt 
and drawers, but was furnished with the regular uniform 
of a Confederate captain by the ladies of the city, whom, 
when they called to ascertain his wants, he was compelled 
to meet in the primitive costume of an army blanket. 
Destined for exchange, he was sent three times to City 
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Point, and on the last trip, there being about 4,000 pris- 
oners in care of a Federal major and five men, the latter 
were given to understand that the Confederates proposed 
to be exchanged or make no more journeys. He was 
exchanged, and, after the customary furlough, joined the 
army of Tennessee at Dalton, Ga. Some time afterward 
he was sent by General Johnston as a spy to investigate 
the Federal strength along the Nashville railroad from 
Cowan to Nashville, an enterprise in which he had many 
hairbreadth escapes, especially on one occasion, when 
he took supper at the house of a kinswoman with Fed- 
eral General Gilroy and staff, and his adroitness was 
severely tested by his hostess addressing him thought- 
lessly as ‘‘Cousin John.’’ That night he started back, 
crossed the river and was soon safe in the Confederate 
lines, his report winning him the approval of the general 
commanding. His final services were rendered with 
General Forrest, with whom he participated in the battle 
of Franklin. After his parole at Selma, he returned to 
his home, was for several years a merchant, and then 
engaged in farming, his present occupation. 


Captain William Polk Tolley, a true Confederate, who 
entered the military service from Lynchburg, Lincoln 
county, enlisted in one of the first companies raised in 
Tennessee, which was mustered in with Colonel Turney’s 
First infantry. Entering as a private, he was elected 
captain of his company at the reorganization. He was on 
duty with the First in Virginia, under J. E. Johnston, in 
the Shenandoah valley, was present at the battle of First 
Manassas, and, after the retreat from the Rappahannock 
tiver, was in the Peninsular campaign and the Seven Days’ 
battles until at the battle of Gaines’ Mill, or First Cold 
Harbor, he fell with severe wounds in the arm and thigh. 
Archer’s brigade, at this battle, suffered terribly in an 
advance across an open field against a Federal work which 
it subsequently required seven brigades to carry. All 
the field officers of the First were killed or wounded. 
Captain Tolley was never afterward capable of duty in 
the field, though he continued inthe service. By his mar- 
riage to Fredonia Whittaker he had several children, of 
whom one, William M. Tolley, born in Lincoln county in 
1866, is now an influential citizen of Chattanooga, senior 
member of the mercantile firm of Tolley & Betterton. 
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Marcus Breckinridge Toney, of Nashville, was born 
near Lynchburg, Va., in 1840, was reared at Nashville, 
1842-52, attended Lynchburg college, Virginia, 1856-58, 
and returning to Nashville, enlistedin April, 1861, in Com- 
pany B (Rock City Guards), First regiment Tennessee 
infantry, Col. W. B. Bate. He served with this com- 
mand at Cheat Mountain, Shiloh, Perryville, Chicka- 
mauga and Missionary Ridge, and in December, 1863, 
was transferred to the Forty-fourth Virginia regiment, 
with which he fought at the Wilderness and Spottsyl- 
vania Court House, until captured at the Bloody Angle, 
May 12, 1864. He was subsequently a prisoner of war at 
Point Lookout and Elmira until July 8, 1865. He isa 
member of Cheatham bivouac and Company B, Confed- 
erate veterans, National guard. 


Captain Thomas B. Traylor, of Waverley, was born 
and reared in Humphreys county, Tenn. His father was 
Hiram B. Traylor, in his lifetime a prominent official of 
Humphreys county, who came to Tennessee with his 
parents from Georgia in 1809; his mother was Martha, 
daughter of Sylvester Adams, a native of Virginia, who 
came to Tennessee in 1806. Captain Traylor enlisted 
as a private in the service of his State May ro, 1861, and 
served as third lieutenant in Company A, Eleventh 
Tennessee infantry the year following, during which he 
campaigned in Kentucky, taking part in the fights at 
Barbourville, Rockcastle or Wild Cat, Cumberland Ford, 
Cumberland Gap and Laurel Bridge. At the end of his 
year’s enlistment he organized a company for the Tenth 
Tennessee cavalry, in command of which he served under 
Generals Forrest and Wheeler in at least a hundred 
engagements, prominent among which were Chicka- 
mauga, Knoxville, Murfreesboro, Fort Donelson (second 
battle), Philadelphia, Tenn., Parker’s Cross-roads, 
Thompson’s Station, Selma, Resaca, Tunnel Hill, Straw- 
berry Plains and Franklin. At Thompson's Station 
about seven hundred men of the Tenth and Nineteenth 
cavalry, led by Forrest, cut off the retreat of Coburn's 
brigade to Franklin, causing the surrender of over 1,200 
men, including General Shafter, then a major of a Mich- 
igan regiment. At Philadelphia the Tenth made a bril- 
liant cavalry charge, which resulted in the capture of 
many prisoners. Traylor’s command, Company F, had 
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the honor of capturing a battery. At Chickamauga the 
regiment was at the front through all the desperate 
struggle, fighting both as cavalry and infantry, and 
chasing the enemy into Chattanooga. Captain Traylor’s 
horse was shot under him and he suffered severely from 
the fall, but remained on duty. During the Atlanta 
campaign he rode with General Wheeler in the famous 
raid through Tennessee, and while on scout duty in his 
native county was captured. Previously he had the 
same misfortune, but had been exchanged after thirty 
days at Camp Morton, Indianapolis. After the second 
capture he was sent to Camp Chase, Ohio, where he was 
held until February, 1865. Of his experience at Camp 
Chase, Captain Traylor says: ‘‘The Federals would not 
give us enough to eat, and in the winter of 1864-65 hun- 
dreds died for the want of food. I have picked up beef 
bones and crushed and boiled them, to get the thin skin 
of tallow which formed on the water. When we could 
get slippery-elm wood we ate the bark, and I have seen 
several fights for this bark. We were anxious to be 
exchanged for their men said to be suffering at Ander- 
sonville, and the Confederate authorities were anxious, 
but the United States had the world to draw on for sol- 
diers, and would not exchange.’’ After he was finally 
released, Captain Traylor reported for duty, and served 
with his command until paroled, with General Forrest, at 
Gainesville, Ala., May 10, 1865. Since the war he has 
been prominent in his county, as a successful merchant 
for twelve years, and as justice of the peace, chairman 
of the county court, and clerk of the circuit court. 


John Ormsby Treanor, of Nashville, is a native of Ire- 
land, born in County Mayo, in 1839. He came to Amer- 
ica in 1849, settled at Nashville in 1852, and on May 10, 
1861, enlisted in the military service of his adopted State. 
As a private in Company B, First Tennessee infantry, 
under the command of Co]. George Maney, he served in 
western Virginia under Generals Lee and Jackson, par- 
ticipating in the mountain campaigns and the exhausting 
winter marches. About one year after his enlistment 
he was transferred to the quartermaster’s department of 
Cheatham’s division, army of Tennessee, and he served 
as a clerk until, at the outset of the Hundred Days’ cam- 
paign, he was honorably discharged on account of physical 
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disability. But as he was unable to return home on 
account of the military situation, he remained with the 
army, aS soon as convenient resuming his duties in the 
quartermaster’s department, and so continued until 
December, 1864, when he was ordered to Memphis by 
the chief surgeon as unfit for duty. He was at Memphis 
when the war came toanend. Returning to Nashville 
afterward, he engaged in the insurance business in 1871, 
and has since continued in that occupation. He is a 
member of the John C. Brown bivouac. 


Jonathan Houston Tripp, M. D., of Tullahoma, a vol- 
unteer of Gen. Bushrod Johnson’s brigade, was born in 
Lincoln county, Tenn., of Scotch-Irish descent, and son 
of Henry Tripp, who was a volunteer for the Mexican 
war. His mother was Nancy Gattis, daughter of James 
Gattis, of Revolutionary fame, who saw a long period of 
active service under General Marion. His great-grand- 
father, Tripp, also served as a soldier in the Revolution- 
ary army. His grandfather, Jonathan Tripp, graduated 
from the Chapel Hill college, Nortn Carolina, an institu- 
tion yet existing, which has turned out many eminent men 
and scholars. Hewasaschoolteacher by profession. Pri- 
vate Tripp enlisted in the summer of 1861 in Company A, 
Forty-fourth regiment Tennessee infantry, and served in 
the ranks throughout the war. From Trousdale he went 
with his regiment to Bowling Green, Ky., and after the 
fall of Fort Donelson to Corinth, where he was sick two 
weeks, in camp, during the battle of Nashville, for the 
first and only time during the war. He participated in 
the capture of the Federal garrison at Munfordville, 
Ky., and was in the heat of the fight at Perryville and 
Murfreesboro, where many of his regiment lost their 
lives. In 1863 he was in the battles of Hoover’s Gap, 
Beach Grove, Fairfield and Chickamauga, in the latter 
supporting General Forrest on the first day, and on the 
second day with his comrades breaking through the 
center of the enemy’s line. Subsequently in the same 
year he participated in the siege of Knoxville, with Long- 
street’s command, was among the foremost in the assault 
upon Fort Sanders, fought in the battles of Fort Loudon, 
Bean’s Station, Clinch Valley, and other engagements, 
and in the following winter he endured the hardships of 
the encampment at Yellow Springs, near Morristown. 
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In May, 1864, he moved with his regiment to Richmond, 
Va. He was one of the heroic Tennesseeans largely 
responsible for the victory at Drewry’s Bluff, saving the 
Confederate capital from the attack of Gen. B. F. Butler. 
On June 16th and 17th he took part in the battle of Peters- 
burg, two days of hard fighting, in which Bushrod John- 
son’s old brigade, commanded by Col. John Fulton, cap- 
tured several regiments of Federal soldiers, and aided in 
the repulse of Grant’s army. From that time until the 
evacuation he fought in the trenches around Petersburg 
or before Richmond, including the battles of Walthall's 
Junction, Chaffin’s Farm, Hatcher’s Run and Fort Har- 
rison. He was standing within a few paces of Col. J. 
M. Hughes when the latter’s horse was shot from under 
him. On one occasion on the picket line, near the James 
river, the sentinels, deployed thirty yards apart, were 
assailed by a brigade of negro soldiers and naturally 
compelled to fall back. Comrade Young Taylor (famil- 
iarly called Stumps) was severely wounded and begged 
for help, as he well knew the result if he fell into the 
hands of their assailants. Thereupon Private Tripp and 
another comrade, Willy Snow, picked up the wounded 
man and carried him with the retreating column a mile 
through open fields, with grape and minie balls shower- 
ing like hail. Colonel Hughes then met the enemy, with 
Bushrod Johnson’s brigade, and they were repulsed and 
driven to their rifle pits, under protection of Union gun- 
boats. Private Tripp was in line on that foggy morning 
of April 2, 1865, when, undismayed by the Federal victory 
at Five Forks, the scattered Confederates in the breast- 
works, posted fifteen feet apart, drove back the massed 
lines of the enemy, ten columns deep. Then joining in 
the retreat he surrendered at Appomattox, April 9, 1865, 
with two of his brothers, F. M. and J. A., who had served 
from the beginning of the war. M. B. Tripp, another 
brother, fellin the Seven Days’ battles before Richmond, 
in 1862, fatally wounded. Private Tripp participated in 
every battle that his regiment was engaged in, and was 
present at every roll call, except during his sickness at 
Corinth. He was always at the head of his company 
when camp was struck, was never reprimanded by an 
officer, and frequently volunteered for hazardous duty. 
The company in which he served surrendered with per- 
haps the largest number of men of any in the brigade. 
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After the close of this honorable record he returned 
home, yet a beardless boy, completed his education and 
studied medicine at Baltimore, Nashville and other 
Southern cities. After graduation he began the practice 
in Moore county, Tenn., and in 1890 removed to Tulla- 
homa, where he now resides, with a good practice. He 
is a member of the State, Tri-State, Middle Tennessee 
and the Elk medical societies, and is highly regarded by 
his fellow practitioners and the public. His patriotic 
devotion to country was again manifested upon the occa- 
sion of the war with Spain, when he organized a com- 
pany of which he was elected captain, and offered its 
services to the government. Dr. Tripp is a mason of 
high rank, including the degree of knight templar, an 
odd fellow, a member of the Methodist church South, 
and a comrade of Woody B. Taylor bivouac, Confederate 
veterans. In1876 he was married to Sallie A., daughter 
of Capt. C. H. Bean, of the Forty-first Tennessee infantry, 
and they have one child, Myrtle, who was graduated in 
1899 at the Jessie Mai Aydelotte college, Tullahoma. 


Thomas B. Turley, of Memphis, a distinguished law- 
yer, who succeeded Isham G. Harris as United States 
senator, in his youthful days served his State as a soldier 
of the Confederate States army. He was born at Mem- 
phis, April 5, 1845, in the house which he now occupies, 
the son of Thomas Jefferson Turley, a gentleman of Vir- 
ginian descent, who died in 1854. His mother was a 
daughter of William Battle, one of the early settlers of 
the county, of North Carolinian nativity. Young Turley 
was educated at Memphis in his boyhood, but as he 
became sixteen years of age, the great war came on, and 
he was eager to enter the ranks. Notwithstanding his 
youth, he enlisted in 1861 as a private in the Maynard 
Rifles, Capt. E. A. Cole, which became Company L, 
One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) regiment. His 
regiment was distinguished throughout the war, in the 
army of Tennessee, and Private Turley shared its heroic 
service. He was wounded twice—at Shiloh and at Peach- 
tree Creek, before Atlanta; and in the disastrous battle 
of Nashville was captured, that event ending his career 
in the field. He continued to endure the hardships of a 
soldier, however, as a prisoner at Camp Chase, Ohio, 
until March, 1865, when he was exchanged and returned 
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to the South. Subsequently he prepared for the profes- 
sion of law, and after two years’ study, and graduation at 
the university of Virginia, began the practice at Memphis. 
He was for many years the law partner of Gov. Isham 
G. Harris, the association continuing after Harris had 
become United States senator, and was for a considerable 
period the senior member of the firm of Turley & Wright, 
of which Gen. Luke E. Wright was the junior member. 
It is an interesting fact that the same professional rela- 
tionship existed between the fathers of these two distin- 
guished Tennesseeans. Upon the death of Senator 
Harris, Mr. Turley was appointed his successor, and he 
took his seat July 20, 1897. February 2, 1898, he was 
elected by the legislature to fill out the unexpired term. 
extending to March 4, 1901. Senator Turley has 
announced that he will not be a candidate for re-election, 
preferring to devote himself to the duties of his profes- 
sion, in which he has been very successful, ranking 
among the best attorneys of the State. By his marriage 
to Irene Rayner he has five children: Mrs. Flora Turley 
Maury, E. R. Turley, T. J. Turley, Louise Turley, and 
Margaret Turley. 


David Travis Turner, of Jackson, a veteran of the army 
of Tennessee, was born in Haywood county, Tenn., in 
1842. He is of patriotic American ancestry, grandson of 
a soldier of the army of General Greene in the war of the 
Revolution. His father, James Turner, came to Tennes- 
see from Orange county, N. C., in 1833, and settled upon 
a farm near Brownsville, Haywood county. David 
Travis Turner enlisted for the service of the Confederate 
States in the fall of 1861, as first sergeant in Company 
B, Thirty-third Tennessee regiment, and was first in 
battle in the great combat at Shiloh. He was subse- 
quently identified with the gallant record of A. P. Stew- 
art’s brigade, in the Kentucky, Tennessee and Georgia 
campaigns, including the battles of Perryville, Murfrees- 
boro and Chickamauga. In his report of the latter battle 
Gen. O. F. Strahl, who then commanded the brigade, 
said: ‘‘Many of the wounded men will soon be able to 
rejoin their comrades, but there are many noble spirits 
who will never return; and while we have to mourn the 
loss of our gallant dead, and sympathize with those who 
are suffering from their wounds, yet we cannot but 
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rejoice that the tide of invasion has for once been hurled 
back, and that the faces of our victorious and gallant sol- 
diers are now turned toward their homes, and that a new 
and unconquerable spirit has been aroused throughout our 
army.’’ Mr. Turner was one of those who suffered for the 
great victory. Falling with two wounds, he was captured 
by the enemy, and during the remainder of the war was 
held a prisoner. Though hobbling about on crutches, he 
steadfastly refused to take oath of allegiance to the United 
States as long as the fate of the Confederacy hung in the 
balance, and remained a prisoner until the verdict of war 
had finally been returned. He is now a worthy citizen 
of Jackson, and occupied as a wagon manufacturer. 


Colonel Peter Turney, of Winchester, was born at Jas- 
per, Tenn., September 22, 1827. He is a grandson of 
Peter Turney, a native of Germany, who settled in Ten- 
nesssee, and son of Senator Hopkins L. Turney, a prom- 
inent lawyer and politician, who was three times elected 
a representative in Congress and served one term as 
United States senator, dying August 1, 1857. His mother 
was Teresa, daughter of Miller Francis, of Rhea county, 
Tenn. Colonel Turney was reared at Winchester and 
educated there and at a private school at Nashville. 
Beginning the study of law at an early age he was 
admitted to practice in 1848, and continued it in associa- 
tion with his father, and after the latter’s death with his 
brother, Miller, until 1861. He was a candidate for 
attorney-general in 1854, but was defeated by General 
Stubblefield, and in 1860 was an alternate elector on the 
Breckinridge ticket. As soon as the election of Presi- 
dent Lincoln was assured he advocated the immediate 
secession of Tennessee from the Union, being the first 
man in the State to publicly urge such action. He con- 
tinued to advocate that policy as a candidate for the con- 
vention of February, 1861, and when it was rejected by 
the popular vote of the State, the people of Franklin 
county, under his leadership, adopted an ordinance of 
secession from Tennessee and union with Alabama. At 
that juncture Mr. Turney was the first volunteer in Ten- 
nessee for the Confederate service, and organizing a com- 
pany of which he was elected captain he tendered its serv- 
ices to President Davis. He was then requested to raise 
a regiment, which was soon accomplished, his company 
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being mustered in as Company C, and he was elected col- 
onel April 27, 1861. In command of his regiment, the 
First Tennessee infantry, more definitely known as 
‘““Turney’s First Tennessee,’ he left for Virginia, May 
1st, and was sent from Richmond to the Shenandoah 
valley, where he served under Gen. J. E. Johnston about 
Harper’s Ferry and Winchester, until the battle of First 
Manassas, in which he participated with Bee’s brigade. 
The First was with the army under General Johnston in 
the Peninsular campaign, and after participating in the 
battle of Seven Pines, in Hatton’s brigade, Colonel 
Turney was disabled by illness until the northward cam- 
paign under General Lee. He commanded the regiment 
at Second Manassas, Harper’s Ferry and Sharpsburg, and 
commanded the brigade (Archer’s) in the rear guard on 
the retreat, resuming command of the regiment in the 
fight at Shepherdstown. At Fredericksburg, December 
13, 1862, the First was particularly distinguished for its 
gallant resistance to the threatening assault of the enemy 
on the right of Lee’s line, but Colonel Turney was 
severely wounded in the opening of the fight, a ball enter- 
ing at his mouth and passing through the head. His 
power of speech was destroyed for more than a year, and 
after he was able to leave hospital, though he reported 
for duty twice, he was not considered able to engage in 
active service. Finally he was ordered to report to Gen. 
Sam Jones, at Charleston, S. C., by whom he was 
assigned to command of the Confederate forces about 
Lake City, Fla., where he maintained his headquarters 
until the surrender, May 18, 1865. Though recommended 
for promotion to brigadier-general by General Lee and 
others, he retained the rank of colonel to the last. His 
regiment continued in the army of Northern Virginia, and 
a remnant of thirty-eight surrendered at Appomattox. 
Colonel Turney resumed his law practice at Winchester 
in 1865, and in 1870 was elected to the supreme court, 
beginning a distinguished service of twenty-three years, 
unparalleled in duration in the history of the State, being 
re-elected in 1878 and 1886, and chosen chief justice in 
the latter year. He left the bench January 19, 1893, to 
accept the office of governor, to which he was re-elected 
in 1894. Since the expiration of his service as governor 
he has resided at Winchester. Governor Turney was 
married in 1851 to Cassandra Garner, who died in 1857, 
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and in 1858 he married Hannah. F. Graham. His son, 
James Turney, is now clerk of the supreme court of Ten- 
nessee. 


Re H. Vance, of Memphis, is a native of Bowling 
Green, Ky., son of Judge John W. Vance, who removed 
to Hernando, Miss., and became prominent in the pro- 
fession of law. In early manhood he entered mercantile 
life with his present partner, J. V. Johnston, but when 
his adopted State called her sons to the field, he enlisted 
as a private in Company I, Twenty-ninth Mississippi 
infantry, General Walthall’s old regiment, and was 
elected fifth sergeant. He served throughout the war in 
the army of Tennessee, participating in the battles of 
Chickamauga, Resaca, New Hope Church, Peachtree 
Creek, Atlanta, and Franklin, and numerous less import- 
ant engagements. He was wounded, July 9, 1864, at the 
Chattahoochee river, before Atlanta, and a second time, 
under the command of General Hood, in front of Nash- 
ville. He was promoted to first lieutenant in 1864, and 
was surrendered at Greensboro, N. C., May 1, 1865. He 
was one of the brave men who made that army one of 
the grandest in history, rarely absent from duty, always 
cheerful in the midst of hardships and suffering. After 
the close of the war he resumed his old partnership rela- 
tions in business, and the firm has ever since continued. 
In social as well as business life he has been active and 
influential, and has fully sustained the role of a public- 
spirited citizen. Of the Confederate historical association 
he has been a valued member since its organization. In 
1877 he was married to Mary, daughter of Gen. William 
H. Carroll, and they have two children: Carroll and 
Elise Vance. 


Major William Deaderick Van Dyke, born October 1, 
1836, at Athens, Tenn., died at Chattanooga, August 1, 
1883, was the eldest son of Judge T. N. Van Dyke and 
Eliza Ann Deaderick, received his literary education at 
Maryville college, and upon attaining his majority, after 
study in his father’s office, began the practice of law. 
June 16, 1859, he was married to Anna Mary Deaderick, 
the eldest daughter of Judge James W. Deaderick (a half- 
brother of his grandfather, Dr. William Deaderick), a 
distinguished lawyer, who served sixteen years on the 
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supreme bench and twelve years as chief-justice of Ten- 
nessee. Two years later the young attorney was called 
from a happy home by the stern voice of public duty, 
and enlisted as a private, in June, 1861, in the Fifty- 
ninth regiment, Tennessee infantry, Col. J. B. Cooke. 
Before the close of the year he was made regimental 
commissary, a duty which he continued to perform after 
his regiment was consolidated with the Thirty-ninth. 
He also acted for some time as brigade commissary under 
Gen. J. C. Vaughn, and as division commissary under 
General Cheatham. His indomitable energy and admin- 
istrative ability made him a remarkably efficient officer, 
and his devotion to the interests of his command won for 
him the warm regard of all and the commendation of his 
superiors in rank. He had three brothers and six 
brothers-in-law in the service, and was the only one of 
the four brothers who survived the gigantic conflict. Maj. 
Richard L. Van Dyke was wounded in the Shenandoah 
valley, and died in November, 1864; Capt. John M. Van 
Dyke was killed instantly at Darksville, Va., and T. N. 
Van Dyke, a soldier boy of sixteen years, died in the 
service, from exposure, in March, 1863. Mrs. Van Dyke, 
also, had six brothers in the Confederate service. Col. 
James G. Deaderick, Nineteenth Tennessee infantry, 
was conspicuous for bravery on many fields, and in one 
of the battles before Atlanta took the colors from the 
hand of a fallen color-bearer and planted them on the 
enemy’s works, receiving a painful wound in so doing; 
Lieut. W. W. Deaderick had his arm badly shattered at 
Murfreesboro; Capt. A. S. Deaderick was wounded in 
the foot at Perryville; Capt. A. V. Deaderick and Lieut. 
D. F. Deaderick went unscathed through four years of 
battling, and Lieut. Sheiby Deaderick (who bore the 
illustrious name of his grandfather, Governor Shelby, of 
Kentucky), fell at the foot of Snodgrass hill in the great 
battle of Chickamauga. When Major Van Dyke returned 
to his home after the surrender, he found that his father 
had been heldasa prisoner fourteen months at Camp 
Chase, Ohio, and his mother with four small children, 
were banished north of the Ohio river. Going West him- 
self, he was united with his family at Quincy, Ill., but in 
March, 1866, they returned to Tennessee, Judge Van 
Dyke and his family making their home at Athens, and 
Major Van Dyke at Chattanooga. The latter resumed 
Tenn. 59 
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his professional duties, and in the following years main- 
tained a high position as a lawyer as well as a public- 
spirited citizen. His integrity and faithfulness to duty 
were splendidly illustrated in his management of the 
construction of the Hamilton county courthouse, jail and 
orphan asylum, which stand as monuments to his honor. 
In all his public and private relations he was proverbially 
liberal and generous, kind and helpful. At his death he 
left Mrs. Van Dyke and four children surviving. 


Brigadier-General A. J. Vaughan, a sketch of whom 
appears elsewhere in this volume, died October 1, 1899, 
at Indianapolis, Ind., whither he had gone for medical 
treatment. A few days before the annual reunion of the 
United Confederate veterans, held at Charleston, S. C., 
in May, 1899, he was stricken with the fatal malady, and 
he frequently said, during the following months of suffer- 
ing, that the disappointment in meeting his comrades of 
the South on that occasion was the keenest he had ever 
felt. At his death he held the rank of major-general 
commanding the Tennessee division, and personally he 
held a place in the hearts of the Tennessee comrades and 
of Confederate soldiers throughout the South that can be 
filled hereafter only by a tender and loving memory of 
the departed hero. He died surrounded by his wife and 
children, after a struggle with disease that was as gallant 
as his war record from Belmont to Kenesaw. From his 
young manhood, when he served as a United States sur- 
veyor among the hostile Indians of southern California, 
through the period of intrepid performance of duty amid 
the carnage of war, and during all the years of official 
and private life that have followed, he uniformly mani- 
fested the noblest traits of manhood. ‘‘No man in this 
country,’’ said a leading journal of his home city, ‘‘was 
more universally respected and esteemed, nor did any 
man surpass him in holding the most absolute confidence 
of the general public.’’ 


Marcellus L. Vesey, of Memphis, was born in Wilson 
county, Tenn., June 8, 1837. His father was John 
Vesey, a native of Charleston, S. C., son of Joseph 
Vesey, born in London, England; and his mother was 
Sarah E., daughter of the Rev. Thomas Bomar, a Bap- 
tist clergyman. At the age of seventeen years he began 
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newspaper work with his brother, John W. Vesey, editor 
of the Weekly Conservative, at Aberdeen, Miss. When 
the war came on, these brothers and four others of the 
family, Joseph S., Theodore C., Thomas B. and Wilmot 
H. Vesey, entered the Confederate service, all in the 
infantry, except Theodore, of Forrest’s cavalry. John 
W. attained the rank of captain, and all survived the 
war, but Marcellus is now the only one living. He 
enlisted in April, 1861, as a non-commissioned officer of 
Company I, Fourteenth Mississippi cavalry, and served 
with that command until the surrender at Meridian, 
Miss., in 1865, during the greater part of the time as 
orderly-sergeant. He fought at Fort Donelson; after the 
surrender there was a prisoner at Camp Douglas, Chi- 
cago, seven months; on being exchanged, fought at the 
battles of Baker’s Creek and Jackson, Miss., and after- 
ward was identified with the record of Gen. John Adams’ 
brigade, Loring’s division, fighting in all the battles of 
the Georgia campaign except Atlanta, July 22d, and 
Jonesboro, and taking part in the Tennessee campaign, 
including the battles of Franklin and Nashville. After 
the cessation of hostilities, Sergeant Vesey was one of 
the publishers of the News, at Corinth, Miss., until 1869, 
when he became a merchant at Jackson, Tenn. At that 
city, also, he served one term as clerk and master of 
chancery. Since 1886 he has resided at Memphis, and 
held the position of reference clerk of the chancery court. 


Brigadier-General Francis M. Walker, a gallant Ten- 
nessee soldier, who gave up his life for the South in one 
of the fiercest battles of the war, was a native of Ken- 
tucky, who removed to eastern Tennessee in 1851, and 
made his home at Chattanooga in 1854. He was thena 
veteran of the Mexican war, having served as lieutenant 
in a Kentucky regiment, and when the fateful crisis 
arrived which impelled the secession of his adopted State, 
he was prompt in giving to the commonwealth the benefit 
of his military experience. Raising a company of in- 
fantry which was assigned to the Nineteenth infantry, 
he was elected lieutenant-colonel at the organizaion, 
D. H. Cummings being colonel. He was on duty with 
his regiment in the fall of 1861 in the vicinity of Cumber- 
land Gap, and participated in the Confederate occupation 
of southeastern Kentucky, and the operations there which 
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culminated in the disastrous fight at Fishing Creek, or 
Logan’s Cross-roads. It was his regiment which brought 
on the battle with success, until the order to cease firing, 
which was followed by the death of General Zollicoffer. 
Cummings then took command of the brigade, and 
Walker of the regiment, but the fatal mistake, for which 
the gallant Zollicoffer had so sadly atoned, resulted in a 
disadvantage which it was impossible to retrieve by the 
sturdy fighting which followed. At Shiloh the regiment 
was attached to Breckinridge’s corps, but fought with 
Maney’s brigade and Col. N. B. Forrest’s cavalry, win- 
ning praise in the reports. Remaining in the South 
under Breckinridge after the evacuation of Corinth, it 
took part in the defense of Vicksburg in June and July, 
1862, and in the battle of Baton Rouge, August sth. 
Having been promoted to colonel after Shiloh, Walker 
commanded his regiment at Murfreesboro, December 31, 
1862, in A. P. Stewart’s brigade, Cheatham’s division, 
and was commended by Stewart for noble behavior. His 
regiment suffered more than any other of the brigade in 
the famous fight at the cedar brake. Stewart being pro- 
moted to division command after this, O. F. Strahl was 
given charge of the brigade. At Chickamauga, as at 
Murfreesboro, the Nineteenth suffered the heaviest loss, 
but, said General Strahl, ‘‘Col. F. M. Walker and Lieut. - 
Col. B. F. Moore acted with such coolness and skill as to 
sustain their gallant regiment in an undaunted fight, 
though nearly a third of its number fell.’’ In the Georgia 
campaign, Colonel Walker was conspicuous for gallantry. 
At Kenesaw Mountain he won promotion, and his regi- 
ment having been transferred to Maney’s brigade, he took 
command of that famous organization, and led it until he 
fell in the bloody battle of July 22, 1864, in front of 
Atlanta. His commission as brigadier-general arrived 
on the day following his death. A son of the general, 
Laps G. Walker, now prominent as a journalist at Chat- 
tanooga, was born at Rogersville, Tenn., July 20, 1854, 
was graduated atePrinceton college in 1876, and was 
admitted to the practice of law in 1878. After practic- 
ing his profession three years at Rogersville, and conduct- 
ing a weekly newspaper, he was elected editor-in-chief of 
the Chattanooga Democrat in 1882. A year later he 
became telegraph editor of the Times, and was promoted 
to city editor, and, later, to managing-editor, his present 
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position. He has also rendered valuable service as chair- 
man of the board of public works. The wife of Mr. 
Walker is Adela, daughter of the late Rev. I. R. Bran- 
ham, a Confederate soldier, and niece of Judge Joel Bran- 
ham, of Rome, Ga. 


Major Martin Walt, of Memphis, formerly a staff officer 
of Cleburne’s famous division of the army of Tennessee, 
was born in Wood county, Va. (now West. Virginia), 
December 23, 1836, son of Dr. David S. Walt and Nancy 
McCarty, his wife, both natives of Westmoreland county, 
Pa. When a child, his home was made in Mason county, 
Ky., and in 1850 he came to Memphis, where his elder 
brothers had preceded him, and found employment with 
them in the mercantile business before the war, fitting 
himself for the particular branch of duty in which he 
was afterward so efficient. In August, 1861, he went 
into the Confederate service as assistant to Capt. Frank 
Gailor, brigade quartermaster, who was first on the staff 
of Gen. W. H. Carroll, and afterward on that of Gen. 
S. A. M. Wood, and after Gailor was killed at Perryville, 
October 8, 1862, Walt was promoted to his place with the 
rank of major. When the gallant Pat Cleburne took 
command of a division of the army, Major Walt was 
assigned to his staff, as division quartermaster, and he 
held this position, in which he contributed materially to 
the splendid efficiency of that division, until Cleburne fell 
at Franklin, and after that on the staff of Cleburne’s suc- 
cessor, General Bate. In the discharge of his duty he 
was present at the battles of Fishing Creek, Shiloh, Per- 
ryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 
Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, New Hope Church, Peach- 
tree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Franklin, Nashville and 
Bentonville, and had important duties during the exhaust- 
ive campaigns accompanying these great battles. In the 
suminer of 1864 he was captured with his entire train in 
the rear of Johnston’s army, by Kilpatrick’s raiders, but 
after twenty-four hours was released by the approach of 
Confederate cavalry. At the battle of Bentonville he 
was captured with many others, and taken to Nashville, 
where he was held asa prisoner until the surrender of 
the army. Since 1865 he has been engaged in the com- 
mission trade at Memphis, and is one of the city’s best 
known business men. He is one of the early members 
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of the Confederate historical association. By his mar- 
riage, in 1867, to Mary E. Trask, he has five children. 


Jacob C. Waren, a noted scout, of Wheeler’s cavalry, 
was born in Roane (now Loudon) county, Tenn., Decem- 
ber 25, 1842, and entered the Confederate service July 
27, 1861, asa private in Capt. John A. Rowan’s cavalry 
company, which was organized at Sweetwater, and at the 
time of his enlistment was stationed at Jamestown. The 
company was soon afterward attached to Branner’s bat- 
talion, which, at the reorganization in April, 1862, was 
consolidated with another battalion to form the Second 
regiment, Tennessee cavalry. Waren was a private in 
Company G of this regiment, but during the last year of the 
war was detailed on scouting duty. In this capacity he 
earned the compliments of General Humes, and won pro- 
motion to chief of scouts of Ashby’s brigade. Much of his 
work was in the secret service, and of a highly dangerous 
character. He was a participant in many battles and skir- 
imishes, and led in the last charge at Chapel Hill, N. C., 
April 15, 1865. For some time afterward he remained in 
North Carolina, attending school, and concealing his 
identity, on account of the hunt for him by the Federal 
military authorities. Returning to Tennessee in 1868, he 
made his home next year at Sweetwater, where he now 
resides. He has served four years as sheriff of his county 
and two years as trustee. 


Leopold Waterman, of Memphis, a native of Germany 
who demonstrated his devotion to the South by four years’ 
military service, was born at Magdeburg, January 22, 
1844. He was reared and educated at Berlin, until he 
had reached the age of fifteen years, when he came to 
America, and after landing at New York, went to Texas. 
When the war became probable, early in 1861, his father 
wrote him, urging his return to Germany, enclosing a 
draft for his expenses; and young Waterman, starting on 
the home journey from Galveston, reached New Orleans, 
where he caught the spirit of 1861, and instead of con- 
tinuing his voyage, enlisted in the First Louisiana in- 
fantry. For the first few months, being a fine penman 
and linguist, writing and speaking German, French and 
English with fluency, he was assigned to clerical duty in 
the recruiting service, and for some time was acting 
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assistant superintendent of the State recruiting station, 
at New Orleans. In September, 1861, he joined his regi- 
ment at Pensacola, and during the following year was 
connected with it, also serving for some time as a special 
aide to General Gladden. He was under fire at Pensa- 
cola and took part in the battle of Shiloh, after which he 
was transferred to the Twenty-eighth Mississippi cavalry, 
then being formed at Jackson, and appointed chief bugler 
and quartermaster-sergeant. In this capacity he served 
until the close of the war, receiving four wounds, and 
having three horses shot under him. In the fall of 1863 
he was captured at Grand Gulf, and imprisoned at Mem- 
phis for eight months. After the surrender at Gaines- 
ville, in May, 1865, which terminated his military career, 
Mr. Waterman engaged in the study of law, and was soon 
afterward admitted to the bar. At Memphis, the theater 
of his professional career, he has a high standing as an 
attorney and honorable citizen. He is a member of the 
Confederate historical association and Company A, 
Confederate veterans, and a devout member of the Jewish 
church. 


Lieutenant Richard Levens Watkins, of the Lookout 
battery, was born at Panther Springs, Jefferson county, 
Tenn., January 29, 1836. Nine months later his father 
died, leaving him the youngest of a large family with no 
means of support but a barren east Tennessee farm. 
The mother then moved to Loudon, to give her children 
the advantages of a country school, and when old enough, 
Richard went to Knoxville to earn a livelihood, and from 
there to Chattanooga, his home thereafter. Finding 
employment as a tinner, he attended school at night, and 
saving his small earnings, was, after awhile, able to 
embark in the hardware business with his brothers, Henry 
and Arthur. When the war began, in 1861, they owned 
the largest hardware store in the State. He was a strong 
believer in the cause of the Southland, and when Ten- 
nessee called her sons to arms, he was among the first to 
respond, organizing and securing the equipments for a 
battery of artillery, which went into service March - 
1861. At his solicitation, Robert L. Barry was put in 
command as captain, while he took the rank of senior 
first lieutenant. James Lauderdale was junior first lieu- 
tenant; James M. Armstrong, second lieutenant; John 
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Springfield, junior second lieutenant, and A. N. Moore, 
orderly-sergeant. The battery was first engaged when 
Chattanooga was threatened in the spring of 1862. Briga 
dier-General Ledbetter ordered one gun to be sent to 
Shellmound, to sink any craft that attempted to make its 
way to Chattanooga, and this gun was sent forward under 
the command of Lieutenant Watkins, who had several 
skirmishes with the enemy and each time turned them 
back. He held the point until ordered back, when the 
entire battery was stationed on Cameron hill, and there 
for two days hada brisk artillery fight with the Union 
forces under General Wilder, who had made his way over 
land to a point opposite Chattanooga, now known as Hill 
City. The battery succeeded in driving the Federal 
forces back to the foothills of Walden’s ridge. The Look- 
out battery was with General Johnston’s army in Missis- 
sippi during the Vicksburg campaign, and was engaged 
at Jackson, July 15, 1863. In May, 1864, as part of 
Myrick’s battalion, Loring’s division, General Polk’s army 
of Mississippi, it joined the army in Georgia, and fighting 
first at Resaca, was frequently engaged during the re- 
mainder of the Hundred Days’ battles, including New 
Hope Church, Lost Mountain, Kenesaw Mountain, Chat- 
tahoochee River, Peachtree Creek, and the battle of 
Atlanta, Lieutenant Watkins was in command much of 
the time, and won distinction as an artillery officer. He 
was never absent from his battery a single day, and in all 
its engagements was in the thickest of the fight. His last 
fighting was in command of the battery at Mobile, in the 
spring of 1865. Spanish Fort, one of the defences of the 
city on the east, being assailed by the Federal army, he 
and his battery were sent to the fort in small boats. He 
had just gained the fort when he was wounded in seven 
places by the bursting of a shell. Only about fifty men 
of his command escaped uninjured, and these had to 
swim about eight miles. After the evacuation of Mobile, 
the battery was surrendered at Meridian, May 16, 186s. 
Lieutenant Watkins then made his way home on crutches, 
having to walk much of the way, the journey occupying 
seven or eight months. In 1869 he was married to Miss 
Helen Whiteside, who survives him, with three sons: 
Richard Munsey, Arthur James and Chester Charles. 
Mr. Watkins had a successful business career after the 
war, and continued to be a prominent and influential 
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citizen of Chattanooga until his death, December 23, 
1894. 


Matthew J. Watson, of Jackson, is a native of Madison 
county, Tenn., born in 1840, and son of William B. Wat- 
son, a native of South Carolina, who removed to Tennes- 
see in 1825. On May 15, 1861, Mr. Watson enlisted in 
the Sixth Tennessee, with which he served until 1863, 
when he was transferred to Forrest’s cavalry. He was 
desperately wounded at the battle of Shiloh, but rejoined 
his regiment as soon as he was able to ride, and partici- 
pated in most of the famous campaigns and battles of his 
famous leader, Nathan Bedford Forrest. He was also 
wounded at Fort Pillow, at Parker’s Cross-roads, and at 
Moscow, Ky. After the surrender at Gainesville, he 
returned to his home, and in his occupation as a farmer, 
to which he has ever since been devoted, has showed the 
same energy and singleness of purpose which character- 
ized his service in the field. By his marriage to Miss 
Outland, he has three children. 


William J. Watson, of Jackson, was born in Madison 
county, Tenn., in 1839, son of William B. Watson, who 
removed from South Carolina to Tennessee in 1825. Mr. 
Watson is a veteran of the Fifty-first regiment, Tennes- 
see infantry, Donelson’s brigade, Cheatham’s division, 
army of Tennessee. He enlisted in this regiment in 
1861. Part of his service, however, was rendered with 
Newsom’s regiment of Tennessee cavalry, and he was 
with that command in the battles of Harrisburg and 
Spring Hill. With the Fifty-first he took part in the 
Hundred Days’ campaign in Georgia and Hood’s cam- 
paign in Tennessee, including the battles of Franklin and 
Nashville. Since the war Mr. Watson has been engaged 
in farming near Jackson, where he has a valuable estate 
of 180 acres. He has two children living: a son, Neil, 
and a daughter, Cora, wife of William J. Johnson, of 
Carroll county. 


Major Thomas Porter Weakley, of Nashville, was born 
at Triune, Tenn., July 14, 1839; was graduated at the 
Wesleyan university, Florence, Ala., in 1860; and, in 
April, 1861, entered the Confederate service as second 
sergeant of Company C, Second Confederate regiment, 
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Col. W. B. Bate. He was in the battle of First Manas- 
sas, and continued on duty with his regiment until about 
the time of the battle of Baton Rouge, when he was 
appointed commissary, with the rank of major, of Zolli- 
coffer’s old brigade, then under command of Colonel 
Statham. He served in the same capacity during the 
remainder of the war, with this brigade, Sears’ and 
others, participating in the great campaigns of the army. 
Finally surrendering at Meridian, Ala., with the rem- 
nant of Sears’ brigade, he rode home to Davidson county, 
and, in 1867, began his career as a business man at 
Nashville. He is amember of Cheatham bivouac, secre- 
tary of the State school for the blind, secretary of Mt. 
Olivet seminary, and vice-president of the Nashville title 
company. 


Thomas Isham Webb, M. D., of Nashville, formerly a 
medical officer of the army of Northern Virginia, was 
born in Wilson county, Tenn., in 1838. When the mem- 
orable events in Charleston harbor, in April, 1861, showed 
that war was at hand, he was astudent of medicine, 
attending lectures at the university of Nashville. In 
May he abandoned this occupation to enlist as a private 
in Company A, Seventh Tennessee infantry, a regiment 
afterward distinguished with Archer’s brigade, under the 
leadership of the immortal Robert E. Lee. He served 
with his regiment as a private in the West Virginia and 
Shenandoah Valley operations of 1861, and the Peninsu- 
lar, Seven Days’ before Richmond, Second Manassas and 
Fredericksburg campaigns of 1862, missing only the 
Maryland campaign on account of being detailed to care 
for the wounded left at Manassas. In the winter of 1862 
he was sent to Richmond for hospital duty, and while 
there he attended the lectures at the Richmond medical 
college, and was graduated in medicine early in 1863. 
Then, with a commission as assistant surgeon, he 
rejoined his old regiment, the assignment being made on 
petition of the men, and served in that capacity through 
the subsequent campaigns, including the battles of 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania Court House, Cold Harbor and Petersburg, until at 
the end of the protracted siege of Petersburg and Rich- 
mond, he was captured, April 2, 1865. It was his mis- 
fortune to be a prisoner of war at the Old Capitol prison 
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and Johnson’s Island until June 20, 1865, more than two 
months after the surrender of his comrades at Appomat- 
tox. His career since the war has been a very successful 
one, first as a general practitioner in Wilson county and 
at Brownsville, then as a druggist for eleven years at the 
latter place, and since 1883 at Nashville as a member of 
the wholesale drug firm of Spurlock, Neal & Co. 


Major Thomas Shapard Webb, of Knoxville, was born 
in Haywood county, Tenn., September 26, 1840, but 
reared from infancy at Memphis. He was educated at 
Bingham’s school, in North Carolina, and the State uni- 
versity at Chapel Hill, until April, 1861, when he left the 
junior class at the university to enter the Confederate 
service. Enlisting at Memphis as a private in Company 
G, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) Tennessee 
regiment, he was elected first lieutenant, in which rank 
he took part in the occupation of Columbus, Ky., and the 
battle of Belmont, and falling back early in 1862 to Cor- 
inth, was in the two days’ fight at Shiloh. At the evacu- 
ation of Corinth by Beauregard, it was his misfortune to 
be captured under such circumstances that he was re- 
ported killed, and was not only a prisoner of war at 
Johnson’s Island until September, 1862, but lost his rank 
in the company. Reporting at Knoxville, after exchange 
at Vicksburg, he was put on detached duty by General 
Polk, and so remained at Knoxville, until July, 1863, 
when he was ordered to report to General Forrest at 
Okolona. By Forrest he was detailed, with two others, to 
raise a cavalry regiment in west Tennessee, and they 
were successful in organizing the Sixteenth Tennessee 
cavalry, of which Webb was commissioned major. He 
served with this regiment under General Forrest’s com- 
mand, in the engagement at Collierville, Tenn., and the 
famous battle of Tishomingo Creek, or Brice’s Cross- 
roads, in which he fell with a severe wound in the ankle, 
which incapacitated him for active service about a year. 
Then rejoining Forrest, he served during Wilson’s raid, 
in the spring of 1865, and had his last fight at Scottsville, 
Ala. After the surrender at Gainesville, he returned to 
Memphis, and being admitted to the bar in 1867, began 
the practice of law, in which he has been conspicuously 
successful. Since 1869 he has been a citizen of Knox- 
ville. On numerous occasions he has had the honor of 
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sitting as special judge on the supreme bench. Major 
Webb was married, in February, 1867, to Blanche Mc- 
Clung, of Knoxville, who died, October 15, 1894. August 
11, 1897, he married Mary Polk, daughter of Col. Henry 
C. Yeatman, of Hamilton Place, Ashwood, Tenn. 


Captain W. R. Webb, of Bellbuckle, an educator well 
known throughout the South, was born in Person county, 
N. C., in 1842, son of Alexander S. Webb, a merchant 
and manufacturer, and a descendant of some of the old- 
est English families in North Carolina. His great-grand- 
father, Stephen Moore, was a general in the army of the 
Revolution, and his grandfather, Richard Stanford, 
served as chairman of the finance committee in the 
United States congress, and was a staunch supporter of 
Thomas Jefferson in the founding of the Democratic 
party. Before the war, Captain Webb was educated at 
Bingham’s school and the university of his State, at 
Chapel Hill, but left his course in the latter unfinished 
to enlist as a private, in 1861, in Company H, Fifteenth 
regiment, North Carolina troops. With this command 
he participated in the Virginia battles of Dam No.*1 
(before Yorktown), Williamsburg, Seven Pines, and the 
Seven Days’ battles, in the last of which, Malvern Hill, 
July 1, 1862, his regiment was cut to pieces, and he fell 
with three wounds. From the effects of one of these, in 
the arm, he has never fully recovered. He subsequently 
became a member of Company K, Second regiment, 
North Carolina cavalry, with which he served in 1864 in 
Virginia. He participated in the defeat of the Dahlgren 
raid; fought with Stuart’s cavalry at Yellow Tavern and 
Brook Church; was engaged in numberless skirmishes 
during the siege of Petersburg, and in the battle of Five 
Forks, where-his horse was shot under him; was second 
in command of his regiment at Namozine Church, and 
at Amelia Cross-roadf, during the retreat to Appomattox, 
was captured. As a prisoner of war he was held at 
Hart’s Island, N. Y., until July 3, 1865. On returning 
home, Captain Webb received his degree from the State 
university and began his career as a teacher, in 1870, 
founding the Webb school. In 1886 he removed the 
school to Bellbuckle, his present home. He is widely 
known as an eminently successful educator, and enjoys 
membership in the historical society of Tennessee, the 
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Headmasters’ association of America, an organization 
limited to one hundred, and the Philological association 
of America. By his marriage, in 1873, to Emma Clary, 
of North Carolina, he has eight children, one of whom, 
W. R., Jr., is a teacher in the Webb school. 


Johnson Bascom West, M.D., of Nashville, a veteran 
of Morgan’s cavalry, was born in Somerville, Ala., in 
1840, but from the age of thirteen years had his home at 
Clarksville, Tenn., where his brother, Rev. Joseph West, 
resided. He was educated at that place and at the 
Southwestern university. His military record began in 
April, 1861, with enlistment in Company K, First Ken- 
tucky infantry, Col. Tom Taylor, and he served with this 
gallant command, in Virginia, during the first year of 
the war. At the battle of Dranesville, December 20, 
1861, fighting under Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, he received 
two wounds, in the breast and thigh. Upon the dis- 
bandment of the regiment, he returned home, and at once 
re-enlisted in Capt. Walter McLean’s company of the 
Second Kentucky cavalry, which formed part of the 
famous brigade of Gen. John H. Morgan. He shared, 
after this, the brilliant operations of those troops, the 
repeated daring raids into Kentucky, the many skirmishes 
and important captures, and finally, rode with Morgan 
through Indiana and Ohio until, surrounded by over- 
whelming numbers of the enemy, they were compelled to 
surrender at Buffington’s Island in the Ohio river, near 
Gallipolis, July 21, 1863. He was a prisoner of war after 
this date at Camp Morton, Indianapolis, and Camp Doug- 
las, Chicago, until some time in March, 1865. Then, 
returning to the South, he surrendered at Winchester, 
Va., at the close of hostilities. At Clarksville, subse- 
quently, he entered upon the study of medicine, and 
attended lectures at the Jefferson medical college, Phil- 
adelphia, preparing for his professional career, which he 
began at Somerville, Ala., in 1870. While a resident of 
that place he served as chairman of the county executive 
committee of his party, and for four years was treasurer of 
Morgan county. Since 1883 he has been a citizen of Nash- 
ville, and successful in his practice as a physician there. 


Robert L. C. White, M. D., a well known citizen of 
Nashville, born at Lebanon, Tenn., June 11, 1844, made 
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a worthy record as a private of cavalry in the service of 
the Confederate States. While a student of Cumberland 
university, about to enter upon his junior year, he en- 
listed, in July, 1862, in Company K, Fourth regiment 
Tennessee cavalry, Col. Baxter Smith. With this com- 
mand he participated in the battles of Bardstown and 
Perryville, Ky., Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, Resaca, 
Dalton, New Hope Church, Atlanta and Jonesboro, and 
many lesser combats. After the conclusion of the 
Atlanta campaign he was detached with his company on 
escort duty with General Forrest, and later, with Gen- 
eral Hood, his line of service until the close of the war. 
He was paroled at Augusta, Ga., in June, 1865, and 
returning home, began the study of medicine and, in 
1868, was graduated at the Jefferson medical college, 
Philadelphia. In the same year the Cumberland univer- 
sity conferred upon him the degree of bachelor of arts, 
and in 1869 that of master of arts. He practiced his 
profession at Lebanon three years, and then engaged in 
journalism, publishing the Lebanon Herald until 1887. 
In 1888 he was appointed supreme keeper of records and 
seal for the order of Knights of Pythias of the world, 
and yet retains that honor, by repeated and unanimous 
election. He is also a Freemason of the Thirty-third 
degree, is an Oddfellow, a member of the Elks and the 
Mystic Shrine, and for fourteen years has been grand 
treasurer for the Knights of Honor of Tennessee. In 
1880 Mr. White was a delegate to the national Democratic 
convention at Cincinnati. 


Captain William I. White, of Waverly, was born near 
that place in 1832, the son of Whidba and Mary P. 
(Yales) White. His father served as magistrate in Hum- 
phreys county more than forty years. The family is from 
North Carolina, and of English extraction. After receiv- 
ing his education at Waverly, Captain White engaged in 
business there until the call of Tennesseans to arms in 
1861, when he was the first in his county to enlist, as a 
member of the Waverly Guards, under Captain Joe Pitts. 
This company was sent to camp of instruction, Camp 
Cheatham, and by its excellence of drill won the place of 
Company A in its regiment, the Eleventh infantry, of 
which J. E. Rains was colonel. White was then elected 
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second lieutenant, and at the reorganization a year later 
was elected captain, the rank in which he served until 
the end of the war. The regiment was assigned to the 
brigade of General Zollicoffer at first, and after serving 
at Cumberland Gap, advanced into Kentucky and fought 
at Rockcastle and Fishing Creek. After Zollicoffer 
was killed, Colonel Rains succeeded to command of the 
brigade. He was killed at Murfreesboro, and his suc- 
cessor, Preston Smith, at Chickamauga, after which Gen. 
A. J. Vaughan led the gallant brigade, until wounded 
and succeeded by Gen. George W. Gordon. In all these 
battles, as well as Walnut Ridge, Captain White was a 
gallant participant, and he continued to the end, fighting 
at Missionary Ridge, all the battles of the Atlanta cam- 
paign, and at Jonesboro, Franklin and Bentonville. 
The regiment bore throughout their service a beautiful 
flag presented by the ladies of Nashville, and it was never 
captured, but was riddled by bullets. After the parole at 
Greensboro, N. C., Captain White returned to his native 
county, and engaged in business as a merchant, in which 
vocation, together with farming, he has since been 
engaged. He was married in 1867 to Letitia Fowlkes, 
and they have five children: Eugene, W. W., Lillie, Lola, 
and Myrtle. 


James L. Whiteside, a veteran of the army of Tennes- 
see, now a resident of Chattanooga, was born at that city 
in 1845. His father was James A. Whiteside, a promi- 
nent citizen of Chattanooga, and at the time of his death, 
in 1861, vice-president and general manager of the Chat- 
tanooga & Nashville railroad. Early in 1861 Mr. White- 
side enlisted in the Rock City Guards, of Nashville, Com- 
pany B of the First Tennessee regiment, Col. George 
Maney, and as soon as mustered in, accompanied his 
regiment, as a part of Anderson’s brigade, to West Vir- 
ginia, where he participated in the Cheat Mountain cam- 
paign under Gen. R. E. Lee, and the Bath and Romney 
campaign of the winter of 1861-62 under Stonewall Jack- 
son. Maney’s regiment then returned to Tennessee, and 
took a prominent part in the battle of Shiloh, and after 
the evacuation of Corinth and the reorganization at 
Tupelo, went by way of Mobile to Chattanooga, and 
under the command of Col. H. R. Feild, in the brigade 
commanded by General Maney, participated in the Ken- 
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tucky campaign and the battle of Perryville. As a pri- 
vate, Mr. Whiteside took part in all these operations, and 
the subsequent battles of Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
Missionary Ridge, the Atlanta campaign and Hood’s 
campaign in Tennessee, at the close of which he was 
honorably discharged. Since the war he has been 
engaged in railroading, first in the service of the Chatta- 
nooga, Nashville & St. Louis road, then as conductor on 
the broad-gauge Lookout Mountain railroad, and at pres- 
ent as the agent of the Incline No. Two railway. 


William Heth Whitsitt, D.D., LL.D., was born at 
Nashville, Tenn., in 1841, and graduated at Union uni- 
versity, Murfreesboro, in 1861. In April, 1862, he enlisted 
in the Confederate service, as a private of Company F, 
Fourth Tennessee cavalry, and after carrying a gun 
eighteen months, was appointed chaplain of the regi- 
ment. He was in battle at Richmond, Ky., and in the 
rear guard fighting of the retreat from that State; was 
with Forrest in the engagements with Streight’s raiders, 
and about Nashville, at Parker’s Cross-roads, Thomp- 
son’s Station, and Chickamauga; with Wheeler in the 
Sweetwater valley, and at Dalton, Rocky Face, Resaca, 
Cassville, Kenesaw Mountain, and other fights of the 
Atlanta campaign, and the raid through Tennessee. He 
was captured at Franklin, in the latter part of August, 
1864, in a cavalry skirmish, and then was sent to John- 
son’s island, Ohio, where he was held for four or five 
months. Finding his command at Abbeville, just before 
the surrender, he joined President Davis’ escort at 
Charlotte, N. C., and accompanied it to Washington, Ga., 
where he surrendered. After the close of hostilities he 
resumed his studies, attended the university of Virginia, 
the Southern Baptist seminary, and schools at Leipsic and 
Berlin, and, in May, 1872, was appointed to a professor- 
ship in the Southern Baptist theological seminary, then 
at Greenville, S. C., but after 1877 located at Louisville, 
Ky. He was a professor of this institution twenty-three 
years, was made president in May, 1895, and resigned in 
June, 1899. 


William D. Wilkerson, of Memphis, was born at Som- 
erville, Tenn., of Virginian ancestry, in 1860 was grad- 
uated at the Lebanon law school, and began the practice 
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of his profession at Somerville. In April, 1861, he 
enlisted in Company A, Thirteenth regiment, Tennessee 
infantry, but in the summer following was transferred to 
Company D, Sixth infantry, under Col. W. H. Stephens. 
At the battle of Shiloh, where his company lost forty 
killed and wounded in charging the enemy, he was con- 
spicuous for bravery on the second day in carrying the 
regimental flag after the color-bearer was shot down. 
After the battle of Perryville, he served as regimental 
commissary two years, then fought in the ranks through 
the Georgia campaign of 1864, afterward resumed the 
duties of commissary, and toward the close of the war 
was commissioned first lieutenant. He surrendered at 
Greensboro, N. C., April 26, 1865, began law practice 
again at Ripley a few months later, and in 1880 made 
his home at Memphis, where he is a prominent lawyer 
and a comrade of the veterans as a member of the his- 
torical association and a sergeant of Company A, National 
guard. 


James H. Wilkes, M.D., of Columbia, Tenn., was born 
in Maury county, July 26, 1839, son of James H. and 
Eliza (Robards) Wilkes. His father, a farmer and 
teacher, who came to Tennessee in 1836 from North 
Carolina, was originally from Charlotte county, Va., 
where the family, of Welsh and English extraction, was 
established in 1750. The grandfather of Dr. Wilkes, 
with five of his brothers, were soldiers in the war of the 
Revolution, and Dr. Wilkes’ mother was also a North 
Carolinian. Her father, Nathaniel Robards, was for 
along time high sheriff of Oxford county, that State, and 
her grandfather, also a patriot soldier, after the Revolu- 
tion served for a considerable period as treasurer of 
North Carolina. Dr. Wilkes received his academic edu- 
cation at Jackson college, Columbia, and was a medical 
student in the university of Nashville at the outbreak of 
the great war. In May, 1861, he enlisted as a private in 
Captain Hamilton’s company of the Second battalion 
Tennessee cavalry, which, after the battle of Shiloh, was 
consolidated with the First battalion to form the First 
regiment of cavalry. He served as hospital steward 
until, in September, 1861, he obtained leave of absence 
to complete his medical studies at the university. At 
his graduation in February, 1862, he was one of five 

Tenn. 60 
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students selected by the army examining board for com- 
missions as assistant surgeons, and was assigned to duty 
at Johnson hospital, Cherry street, Nashville. Later, he 
was transferred to Atlanta, with Dr. Paul E. Eve, and 
thence was ordered to Columbus, Miss., and made assist- 
ant-surgeon of Austin’s Arkansas battery at Corinth, 
Miss. He served with that command at the battle of 
Perryville, and on the retreat of Bragg was left at Har- 
rodsburg with Dr. J. B. Cowan, in charge of the Method- 
ist church hospital. When exchanged, in December, 1862, 
he was, at the request of Dr. Cowan, transferred to hos- 
pital duty at Columbia, Tenn. When the army fell back 
to Chattanooga, he became assistant surgeon of the Third 
Arkansas cavalry, an organization with which he re- 
mained thereafter, at the time of the surrender being 
acting brigade surgeon of Harrison’s cavalry brigade. 
Since that time he has been engaged in the practice of 
his profession at Columbia, with the exception of two 
years in Phillips county, Ark. ; has an extensive clientele, 
and is regarded as one of the eminent physicians of mid- 
dle Tennessee. In January, 1868, Dr. Wilkes was mar- 
ried to Dora, daughter of James B. Davis, of Franklin, 
and they have four children. 


Captain John Summerfield Wilkes, judge of the 
supreme court of Tennessee, was born in Maury county, 
Tenn., in 1841, and was educated at the Wesleyan uni- 
versity, Florence, Ala. His education was interrupted 
by the warlike events of 1860-61, and promptly devoting 
himself to the cause of his State, he enlisted in his native 
county, May 18, 1861, as a private in Company F, Third 
Tennessee infantry. Three months later he was appointed 
commissary sergeant of the regiment, in which capacity 
he served at Fort Donelson, and was surrendered at the 
capitulation. During the next eight months he wasa 
prisoner of war at Camp Douglas, Chicago. After being 
exchanged at Vicksburg, in the fall of 1862, the regiment 
was reorganized, and Sergeant Wilkes was elected com- 
missary, with the rank of captain. In this capacity he 
served with his command at the battle of Chickasaw 
Bayou, at Port Hudson during the bombardment, and 
was with Gregg’s gallant Tennessee brigade at the battle 
of Raymond, Miss., and in the fighting at Jackson, Miss., 
both before and after the fall of Vicksburg. In August, 
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1863, the office of captain commissary was abolished, and 
he was appointed purchasing agent for the army, with 
the rank of captain, and sent into west Tennessee to 
obtain and forward supplies. He was engaged in that 
duty in that region and elsewhere until the close of the 
war, but his occupation did not entirely preclude him 
from the enjoyment of active campaigning, and he was a 
participant in the famous victory of Forrest at Brice’s 
Cross-roads, and other smaller affairs. In June, 186s, 
he was paroled at Columbus, Miss., and then, returning 
to Tennessee, studied law at Pulaski under Gen. John C. 
Brown, and was admitted to the bar in 1866. From 1871 
to 1875 he served as adjutant-general of the State, by 
appointment of Governor John C. Brown, and subse- 
quently he resumed his practice at Pulaski, in partnership 
with General Brown, and so continued until 1886, when 
he was appointed treasurer of the Texas Pacific railroad 
by the circuit court of the United States, sitting at New 
Orleans. He held this responsible position for about 
two years, and faithfully discharged its duties, which 
involved the receipt and disbursement of several million 
dollars. Turning over his accounts in perfect order, he 
declined election to the same office at the hands of the 
reorganized company, and returned to his law practice 
at Pulaski. In 1893, upon the inauguration of Chief 
Justice Peter Turney as governor of Tennessee, Captain 
Wilkes was appointed by Governor Turney to fill the 
vacancy on the supreme bench caused by his resignation, 
and after serving the unexpired term he was elected for 
a term of eight years in 1894. 


James M. Williams, of Memphis, a well-known Confed- 
erate scout, was born in Shelby county, Tenn., Septem- 
ber 1, 1841, son of Hal Williams, a native of Pitt county, 
N. C., who settled in Shelby county in 1832, and married 
Mary A., daughter of Matthew Black, of Pulaski. He 
was a student at the Shelby military institute when the 
war began, and promptly enlisted in May, 1861, and was 
elected orderly sergeant of Capt. R. W. Pittman’s com- 
pany, the Yancey Rifles, which became a part of Col. 
A. J. Vaughan’s regiment, the Thirteenth infantry. 
With this command he was on duty at New Madrid, 
advanced into Missouri under General Polk, served at 
Columbus, Ky., until the army fell back to Corinth, and 
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did the duty of a gallant soldier in the two days’ battle 
at Shiloh. At the reorganization which followed he was 
transferred from the Thirteenth, and assisted Capt. Ed. 
E. Porter, of Memphis, in the organization of a battalion 
of partisan rangers, about two hundred in number, com- 
posed of young men from the counties of Shelby and 
Fayette, Tenn., and Marshall and De Soto, Miss., which 
became a part of Ballentine’s Seventh Mississippi cavalry, 
Armstrong’s brigade, W. H. Jackson’s division. At this 
time Mr. Williams began his record as a scout, as one of 
the sixty men selected from Armstrong’s brigade for that 
perilous and important duty, under the command of Cap- 
tain Ad. Harvey. In January, 1863, he was captured in 
De Soto county, and sent to Camp Chase, Ohio, but being 
allowed unusual privileges on account of his youthful 
appearance and pleasing manner, he managed, with the 
assistance of a Virginia lady at Columbus, Ohio, to make 
his escape. Reaching Memphis by steamer, he was 
piloted through the Federal lines by Mrs. Littlejohn, and 
soon reached the Confederate country. Being without 
arms or a horse, he borrowed these necessaries from a 
citizen, and taking command of a squad of border scouts, 
attacked an outpost of negro soldiers, and captured 
twenty-six of them, whom he and W. I. Berlin took to 
Meridian and turned over to a Panola farmer, who sold 
them for $36,000, of which Williams received a sufficient 
amount to keep him in easy circumstances during the 
remainder of the war. Purchasing himself a horse and 
saddle for $1,500, a uniform for $700, and a pair of fine 
pistols for $200, he returned to duty none the worse for 
his trip north, Among his subsequent achievements 
were a dash with a squad of nineteen men upon a maraud- 
ing party near Natchez, killing twenty-seven of the 
enemy and capturing a train of ten wagons, loaded with 
supplies taken from the farmers, and safely retreating to 
Raymond, Miss., after a running fight of twenty miles; 
carrying a message from Captain Harvey to General 
Jackson, through the night, over eighty miles of rough 
and unfamiliar roads in less than twelve hours; in com- 
mand of twenty men shooting the enemy’s sharpshooters 
from the trees at Brandon, Miss.; on the Big Black dur- 
ing Grant’s siege of Vicksburg, in continual skirmishing, 
and actually entering the Federal lines with a comrade, 
J. E. Williamson, at night, and carrying away two of the 
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finest horses in the Federal camp; a few days later going 
to a house for breakfast, and finding six or seven Yan- 
kees at the table, levelling empty carbines at them and 
securing their surrender. Visiting his home soon after- 
ward, and narrowly escaping capture in so doing, he 
found the farm buildings burned, his father in hiding, 
his life threatened by the enemy, his invalid mother and 
young sister almost without protection, and the planta- 
tion forever ruined. Finding his father, he obtained the 
old family shot-gun, and following the Federal column, 
twelve hundred strong, he attacked them at night, kill- 
ing four and wounding nine others, and by his shouting 
to imaginary comrades, causing the enemy such alarm 
that they left hurriedly for Memphis the next morning. 
He took part in the battles of Dalton, Resaca, Big 
Shanty, Acworth, Cartersville, New Hope Church, 
Atlanta, Newnan and Jonesboro, during the Georgia 
campaign. Before the battle of Atlanta, with a party of 
thirty scouts, under Lieutenant Lee, of Ross’s Texas 
legion, he participated in the capture of trains and 
destruction of the railroad in Sherman’s rear. With 
three companions, he wrecked a train loaded with Fed- 
eral soldiers. A few days later Lee’s command destroyed 
a valuable commissary train and captured and paroled 
twenty-five Federal soldiers, and in retreating, lost one 
man killed and twelve captured at the hands of a battal- 
ion of Kentucky cavalry. He participated in the chase 
and defeat of McCook’s Federal raiders, from Griffin to 
Newnan, Ga., and a few days later was detailed by Gen- 
eral Hood, with ten comrades, to go to the rear of Sher- 
man’s army and report the enemy’s movements. When 
Sherman marched back north to intercept Hood, Williams 
and M. B. Jones lay near the road between Rome and 
Kingston one night counting the regiments, and by way 
of variety in their occupation walked out in the highway 
and captured a brigade adjutant-general, Captain Porter, 
from Zanesville, Ohio, who made a bold attempt to escape 
next morning and succeeded, but with wounds that caused 
his death. Williams pursued the prisoner into the enemy’s 
lines, in turn made his own escape, and then hotly pur- 
sued by two hundred of the enemy, he and his squad 
swam the raging Etowah river, and prevented the Fed- 
erals from following them. When General Wilson, the 
prince of Federal raiders, rode through the central South, 
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Harvey’s scouts pursued, and Captain Harvey lost his 
life at Columbus, Ga. Soon afterward Comrade Williams 
returned to his old company, F, of Forrest’s regiment, 
and with it surrendered at Gainesville in May, 1865. In 
his private life since, he has creditably filled the measure 
of a good citizen, for thirty years has done a successful 
business as a grocer and commission merchant, and is 
happily married to Sallie Wooten, of Holly Springs, Miss., 
with one son, James Heber Williams, a graduate in law 
of Cumberland university. He remains associated with 
his Confederate comrades as a member of the historical 
association and Company A, Confederate veterans. 


James G. Williamson, M.D., of Columbia, one of the 
most prominent physicians of middle Tennessee, is a 
native of that State, born in Maury county, September 
20, 1842, son of George C. and Angelina M. (Brown) 
Williamson. His ancestry in America runs back prior 
to the Revolutionary war. Dr. Williamson was among 
the earliest in Tennessee to enlist for the defense of the 
State after its secession, and became a private in Com- 
pany H, Third regiment of infantry, under Capt. George 
Janes. His regiment was at Fort Donelson, and was 
captured there in February, 1862, but he was fortunately 
in hospital at the time, with measles, and escaped the fate 
of his comrades. On his recovery, he was transferred to 
the Fifty-first regiment, with which he served until the 
close of the war. In the fall of 1862 he was elected first 
lieutenant, and in that rank he commanded his company 
at the battle of Perryville, and in the battles and cam- 
paigns that followed. It was at Perryville that the Fifty- 
first, in Donelson’s brigade, had an exciting fight, after 
dark, with the Twenty-first Indiana. At Murfreesboro, 
the brigade captured ten or eleven pieces of artillery and 
many prisoners, about the Cowan house. In this fight 
the regiment became separated, and Col. John H. Sav- 
age, of the Sixteenth, in his official report, mentions the 
fact that ‘‘Lieutenants Williamson and McMurry (Fifty- 
first regiment), with three companies, continued with me 
and did good service.’’ Lieutenant Williamson partici- 
pated in the battle of Chickamauga, and the entire 
Atlanta campaign, and at the close of the war was 
paroled at Macon, Ga. On his return home he began 
the study of medicine, and, in 1867, was graduated at the 
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medical university of Nashville. Subsequently he was 
graduated at the Bellevue medical college, New York, 
received a diploma from the New York polyclinic and a 
certificate from the New York eye, ear and throat infirm- 
ary. 


Winborn J. Willingham, of Chattanooga, was born at 
Lawtonville, Beaufort county, S. C., in 1844, the son of 
Thomas Willingham, a wealthy cotton planter. When 
the war came on, in 1861, he was in school at his native 
town, but he left his studies to enter the Confederate 
service, and, in 1861, became a member of the Beaufort 
district troops of the Hampton legion. With this famous 
command he went to Virginia and participated in the 
battle of First Manassas, July 21, 1861. After this first 
great Confederate victory, in which Hampton’s men were 
distinguished, they did not have much important fighting 
until in the spring of 1862, when they covered the retreat 
from Yorktown and were severely engaged at Williams- 
burg and at Seven Pines. Private Willingham went 
through the hard fighting of the Seven Days before Rich- 
mond and succeeding campaigns until he had served two 
years with the Hampton legion, when he was transferred 
to the Second Georgia cavalry, under Colonel Lawton. 
Not long afterward he was taken sick and was honorably 
discharged at Atlanta. On his recovery, he joined an 
independent company under Captain Bostwick, operat- 
ing on the coast of South Carolina. When the war came 
to an end, Mr. Willingham engaged in cotton planting 
until 1870, was in business as a merchant at Macon until 
1876, engaged in the lumber trade at Atlanta until 1836, 
and then made his home at Chattanooga, where, with his 
brother, he established the Willingham lumber company. 
In this business he has ever since been successfully 
engaged. His present associates are his two sons, Charles 
M. and Archibald C., under the firm name of Willing- 
ham & Co. He is a member of N. B. Forrest camp, 
United Confederate veterans, and a popular citizen. 


Colonel Joseph D. Wilson, of Winchester, is a native 
of Pittsylvania county, Va., born in 1824, son of Green- 
berry Wilson, and grandson of Jesse Wilson, a native of 
Maryland. Removing to Tennessee in early manhood, 
he engaged in the manufacture of tobacco until October, 
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1861, when he enlisted as a private in Captain Weldon’s 
company of the Forty-sixth regiment, Tennessee infantry, 
Col. John M. Clark. He was in the garrison of Island 
No. 10, during the bombardment, and after the abandon- 
ment of New Madrid was surrendered with the forces 
under General Mackall, April 8, 1862. Asa prisoner of 
war he was held at Johnson’s Island and Camp Chase, 
Ohio, until exchanged at Vicksburg in August. The 
regiment was then reorganized at Jackson, Miss., and he 
was elected major. In this rank he was attached to S. B. 
Maxey’s brigade at Port Hudson under fire of Farragut’s 
fleet, and with Gen. J. E. Johnston in his Mississippi 
campaign against Grant, including the siege of Jackson, 
and subsequently was on duty at Mobile, under the bri- 
gade command of General Quarles, until just after the 
battle of Chickamauga, when they joined the army 
under General Bragg at Missionary Ridge. After spend- 
ing the winter at Dalton, Quarles’ brigade was sent back 
to Mobile, but was recalled in time to participate in the 
Atlanta campaign, and won great distinction at New 
Hope Church, Kenesaw Mountain and the battles around 
Atlanta. Wilson, having been promoted to lieutenant- 
colonel, was in command of his regiment at Atlanta until 
the battle of Ezra Church, July 28, 1864, when he was 
shot through the body near the enemy’s works and taken 
prisoner. He was reported killed, and General Quarles, 
as is noted on another page of this volume, paid an elo- 
quent eulogium to his virtues as a man and soldier. He 
lay in the Federal hospital at Marietta until convalescent, 
and was subsequently a prisoner at Johnson’s Island 
until July 26, 1865. After his return to Tennessee, he 
was a merchant and farmer near Paris, until 1882, when 
he retired from business, and made his home at Win- 
chester. The wife of Colonel Wilson, who died in 1892, 
was the daughter of Rev. Asa Cox, a Baptist minister 
and Confederate soldier. Their children are Hunter 
Le Grand, of Austin, Texas; Asa Broadus, an attorney at’ 
Paris; Anna, wife of Emmet Cooper, of Winchester; 
Lydia, Flora, and Hoyland Lee. 


Samuel Franklin Wilson, Confederate soldier, jurist 
and legislator, was born in Sumner county, near Galla- 
tin, his present residence, in April, 1845, the youngest 
of eight children of Samuel and Nancy (Moore) Wilson. 
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His parents were also natives of Tennessee, and descend- 
ants of Pennsylvanians who removed to the Carolinas 
before the war of the Revolution. Samuel Wilson, his 
great-grandfather, was of English descent, from a family 
residing near the Scottish border. He participated in 
the Indian warfare of his region, receiving a wound in 
one of the skirmishes, removed to Tennessee and settled 
near Gallatin. His brother, Zachary Wilson, one of the 
signers of the Mecklenburg declaration of independence, 
also removed to Tennessee, died and was buried near 
Gallatin. John Wilson, grandfather of Samuel F., was 
born in Mecklenburg county, N. C., and removed with 
his father to Tennessee in 1780. Early in 1861 Samuel 
F. Wilson, then a school boy, left his books to enter the 
Confederate service, and became a private in Company I, 
of Col. W. B. Bate’s regiment, the Second Confederate, 
with which he served in Virginia, on the Potomac river, 
and reached the field of victory at Manassas, July 21, 1861, 
just as the Federals were in retreat. At the end of its 
first year, the regiment re-enlisted on the two conditions: 
that it be transferred to the West, and that it be allowed 
to choose its own officers. Both these requests were 
granted, and the regiment was sent to Corinth for_reor- 
ganization, and a sixty days’ furlough granted, during 
the period of which the battle of Shiloh was fought. 
Young Wilson participated in the battle, however, with 
an elder brother, Richard I., and was in several of the 
charges which won the first day’s battle. The Second 
advanced into Kentucky with Cleburne’s brigade, under 
Gen. Kirby Smith, and Wilson was wounded at the battle 
of Richmond, but fought also at Perryville. At the 
next great fight, Murfreesboro, he was severely wounded 
in the foot, disabling him for six weeks. In the follow- 
ing spring and summer he took part in the Tullahoma 
campaign, and next fall in the Chattanooga campaign. 
On the first day at Chickamauga he participated ina 
charge upon the enemy, resulting in the capture of a bat- 
tery, and after spending the night on the field, joined in 
another advance in the morning, in the course of which 
his arm was shot off by a grape shot. For some time he 
lay upon the field with this terrible wound, between the 
contending lines, and in danger of bleeding to death, but 
in the following night received the attention of the sur- 
geons, and the arm was amputated. Military service was 
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no longer possible, and he made his home with relatives 
at Atlanta, and attended Mercer university at Penfield, 
Ga. Continuing his studies after the close of hostilities, 
he was graduated at the university of Georgia, Athens, 
with the second honors of his class, in 1868. In 1869 he 
was graduated in law at Cumberland university, and then 
began the practice at Gallatin, in which he has since been 
engaged with notable success. Both asa lawyer anda 
leader in political life, he is well known throughout the 
State. Elected to the lower house of the legislature in 
1877, he served upon the judiciary and other important 
committees, and as State senator, by election in 1879, he 
was chairman of the judiciary committee and of the spe- 
cial joint committee to investigate the State debt. The 
adjustment of the latter became a political issue soon 
afterward, and Mr. Wilson was nominated for governor 
by one branch of the Democratic party, which divided on 
the question, and permitted the election of a Republican 
governor. During the next Democratic administration, 
that of Governor Bate, the question was settled in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the committee of which 
Mr. Wilson was chairman, and agreeably to the platform 
upon which he ran for governor. He was a candidate for 
elector-at-large on the occasion of Mr. Cleveland’s first 
candidacy, and canvassed the State for the Democratic 
ticket, and subsequently was appointed United States 
marshal, an office he resigned upon the inauguration of 
President Harrison. In 1895, upon the creation of the 
court of chancery appeals, he was appointed as one of the 
judges, and in the following year was elected to the same 
position for a term of six years by the people of the 
State. He has also, on several occasions, served as a 
justice pro tempore of the State supreme court. By his 
marriage, in 1880, to Mary Lytton Bostick, Judge Wilson 
has two sons and three daughters. It should be noted, 
supplementary to this brief mention of the career of a 
Confederate private soldier, that three of his brothers 
were also in the army: James Wilson, who served in the 
army of Tennessee to the close of the war, except during 
a period of absence as a prisoner of war, and now resides 
at Mayfield, Ky.; John Wilson, of the Fourteenth Ten- 
nessee, who was honorably discharged on account of sick- 
ness, came home and was exiled to the Confederate lines, 
served subsequently with Hood’s army, and was killed in 
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north Alabama in 1864; and Richard I., who served in a 
regiment of Texas cavalry, and now resides in Ellis 
county, Texas. 


William Harvey Wilson, of Winchester, Tenn., who 
served throughout the war, was born in Coffee county, 
Tenn., the son of Robert and Elizabeth Wilson. Two 
brothers, John G. and Joseph, were also in the Confed- 
erate army, from beginning toend. He and Joseph 
joined the Seventeenth Tennessee, the latter remaining 
with that regiment until the close. Harvey, at the end 
of his year’s enlistment, joined Freeman’s battery, of 
Forrest’s cavalry, in which he served thereafter, partici- 
pating in all the engagements and hard service of this 
famous company, until he had the the misfortune to be 
captured in an affair near Dalton, in the fall of 1864. He 
was with Forrest in his west Tennessee campaign, and 
his company fell heir to the fine steel rifles captured from 
Col. Robt. Ingersoll, at Lexington, which they retained 
until the surrender. He was ‘‘No. 1,’’ or rammer, for 
one of these pieces, the most dangerous post in battle, 
but he was only slightly wounded several times, although 
he sponged and rammed for thousands of shots. His 
detachment and his gun fired the opening shot for the 
great battle of Chickamauga, and performed brilliant ser- 
vices throughout both days, at one time passing through 
a broken line of infantry, meeting and repelling, after an 
obstinate contest alone and unaided, an attack of a 
heavy line of battle. In this affair he fought his gun 
almost alone, nearly all his detachment being hors de 
combat. His battery led the advance on Chattanooga, 
and fired the last shots at the retreating enemy. He was 
engaged in the Knoxville campaign, and in the number 
less affairs in the Dalton campaign, being always at his 
post. At the time of his capture he had galloped off to 
find water for sponging, and returning with it, he dashed 
up to a Federal battery by mistake instead of his own. 
He hurled the bucket into the faces of the enemy, and 
by hard riding, got away, but had the misfortune to run 
into a regiment of cavalry and was captured shortly after. 
He was taken to Camp Chase, and remained until near 
the close of the war before exchange. After the war he 
returned home and went to work with the same energy 
that had characterized him as a soldier, making a suc- 
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cessful merchant and farmer. He has a beautiful home 
near Winchester, and has retired from active business. 
He married Sarah Elizabeth, daughter of Coi. Hugh 
Francis, a prominent citizen of that part of the State, 
who gave two sons to the Confederacy, one of whom was 
killed at Resaca. Their children are: John H., George, 
Mayme V., William Foster, Toe Jefferson, Hugh, and 
Miller. 


William Benjamin Winston, M.D., of Memphis, a vet- 
eran of the Seventh Tennessee cavalry, was born in Hay- 
wood county, Tenn., October 2, 1836, a son of Benjamin 
Y. and Martha Jones (Green) Winston, both natives of 
Virginia. He was reared in Shelby county, where his 
parents removed in his childhood, and after an old-field 
school education, was graduated in medicine at the med- 
ical department of the university of Nashville in the 
spring of 1861. The absorbing events of that period 
prevented his immediate entrance upon professional 
work, and, in August following, he enlisted as a private 
in the Memphis light dragoons under Capt. John Valen- 
tine. This became Company C of the Seventh cavalry, 
with which he served under Generals W. H. Jackson, 
Chalmers and Forrest until nearly the close of the war, 
during the last three years in the rank of first lieutenant. 
He fought at Corinth, Brice’s Cross-roads, Harrisburg, 
Columbia, and many other combats, in fact, all that his 
regiment took part in, except when he was disabled by 
wounds. In the desperate struggle at Harrisburg, Miss., 
July 14, 1864, when Forrest’s command suffered such 
heavy loss, he fell with a severe wound in the right leg, 
and in front of Columbia, Tenn., November 24, 1864, he 
received a wound in the forehead that disabled him until 
after the close of the war, his survival being due to the 
fact that the ball struck directly between the two hemis- 
pheres of the brain. In the fall of 1865 he began the 
practice of medicine in Shelby county and, in 1881, made 
his home at Memphis, where he has ever since enjoyed a 
high and honorable position among the professional men 
of the city. He is a member of the American, Tri-State 
and State medical societies, and of the Confederate his- 
torical association. In 1863 he was married to Mary Eliz- 
abeth Morris, of Sardis, Miss. Of this union there were 
born nine children, five daughters and four sons, cf whom 
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two sons and two daughters survive. It is worthy of 
note as illustrating the patriotic devotion of Tennessee 
families, that two brothers of Dr. Winston were soldiers 
of the Confederacy, and died in the service: Charles W., 
a captain of Arkansas troops, and Arthur L., a lieutenant 
of Company C, Seventh Tennessee cavalry. 


Fred Wolf, of Memphis, a veteran of the Fifteenth 
Tennessee infantry, was born at Dieburg, Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Germany, in 1835, and, in 1851, came to America. 
He made his home at Memphis in 1859, and became a 
member of the Washington Rifles and second sergeant. 
This company was assigned to the Fifteenth infantry, 
with which he was on duty at Columbus, Ky., and fought 
at Shiloh (after that battle being promoted to quarter- 
master-sergeant) andin the Kentucky campaign. In the 
summer of 1863 the Fifteenth and Thirty-seventh regi- 
ments were consolidated near Hoover’s Gap, and he went 
back to his company, until he was commissioned captain 
and quartermaster of the regiment. He was in the bat- 
tles of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, and during 
the campaign from Dalton to Atlanta, having charge of 
all the ambulances of Bate’s division, served with highest 
credit under perilous and trying circumstances. At Tus- 
cumbia, Ala., he was ordered to report to Quartermaster- 
General Lawton, at Richmond, and being assigned to 
McCausland’s Virginia brigade of cavalry, served with 
that command until surrendered and paroled at Lynch- 
burg, Va., the day following the surrender of General 
Lee. Riding to Bristol, Tenn., he sold his horse and 
saddle, and worked his way back to Memphis, where he 
has ever since been a valued citizen. He was one of the 
early members of the Confederate historical association, 
and asa member of Company A, Confederate veterans, 
accompanied it on its trips to Chattanooga, Richmond 
and elsewhere. By his marriage, in 1868, to Mrs. Mina 
Putzel, he has four children living: Clara, Isaac, Bobye, 
Charles and Estelle. 


Lieutenant William C. Womack, of Company E, Six- 
teenth Tennessee infantry, now residing at McMinn- 
ville, was born in Warren county, Temn., in 1842, son of 
Rawson P. Womack, a native of North Carolona. He 
entered the Confederate service in 1861, and with his 
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regiment, in General Donelson’s brigade, had the privi- 
lege of serving in western Virginia, in Gen. R. E. Lee’s 
first campaign. After enduring untold hardships during 
the operations about Cheat and Sewell mountains, he 
and his brigade accompanied Lee to South Carolina, and 
served at Port Royal and other coast points until ordered 
to the army at Corinth after the battle of Shiloh. He 
was on duty during the siege of Corinth, and about this 
time was elected first lieutenant of his company, in which 
rank he served in the Kentucky campaign, and after the 
battle of Perryville, remaining on the field to care for 
his wounded brother, Richard, was captured by the 
enemy. He was soon exchanged, but did not reach his 
command in time to join in the great battle of Murfrees- 
boro, where two of his cousins, Capt. J. J. Womack, act- 
ing major of the Sixteenth, and Private Womack, who 
bore the flag as it was shot to pieces, were both wounded. 
Rejoining his regiment at Tullahoma, he was in the bat- 
tles of Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge, in the latter 
receiving a severe wound that made him unfit for further 
military duty. After the close of the war he became a 
merchant of McMinnville, and continued in that occupa- 
tion until his retirement from active business in the year 
1897. Mr. Womack is a director of the People’s national 
bank at McMinnville, and a member of the board of 
trustees of Cumberland college. In 1868 he mas married 
to Mary, daughter of Samuel L. Colville, and they have 
a family of six children. 


Jacob Mabie Wood, of Memphis, a gallant soldier of 
the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) Tennessee 
infantry, was born at New York, January 21, 1845, a 
descendant through his mother, Elizabeth Mabie, of one 
of the old Dutch families of that city. He enlisted for 
the Confederate service in the Maynard rifles, which 
became a company of the One Hundred and Fifty-fourth 
in time to fight at Shiloh, where he was wounded. He 
subsequently participated in the important battles of the 
army, Richmond, Perryville, Murfreesboro, Chickamauga, 
Lookout Mountain, Missionary Ridge, Atlanta, Jones- 
boro, Franklin and Nashville, and at the surrender at 
Greensboro, N. C., was senior officer in command of the 
twenty- -three men who then represented the regiment. 
During the Tullahoma campaign, he entered the Federal 
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lines at Memphis, remained there long enough to com- 
municate with his mother at New York, he having been 
reported killed at Perryville, and passed through the 
lines safely as the boy driver for Misses Fannie Ballard 
and Mollie Noble, who furnished him an ox team, and 
wagon loaded with clothing, etc., which he drove to 
Hernando, Miss. Since the war he has been a prosver- 
ous business man at Memphis. 


Christopher C. Woods, of Jackson, a native of Madison 
county, Ala., who enlisted in Company G, Sixth Tenn- 
essee infantry, in 1861, was in every battle of that 
famous command except Shiloh and Perryville. He kept 
a diary throughout the war in which he recorded daily 
incidents that are now of great interest. Two of these, 
at least, are worthy of reproduction here. One is a 
well authenticated account of a soldier jumping a cannon 
ball in its course. This occurred at Jonesboro, Ga., 
when a Federal battery at some distance was firing 
solid shots in the direction of the Sixth regiment. One 
shot, more accurate in range than the others, came 
bowling along directly toward Sergt. W. H. Bruton. 
Warned by acry from Woods, Bruton followed the first 
impulse of the moment and leaped high in the air. 
The cannon ball passed under him, and went on its 
way with such force as to cut a swath for several feet in 
a thicket of pines at the rear. The other incident is of 
that sort of personal combat which sometimes arrests the 
attention of opposing lines, somewhat as in olden times 
contending armies awaited the issue of the single-handed 
struggle of their respective champions. This was occa- 
sioned by a Missouri Federal regiment, during the great 
battle at Franklin, Tenn., dropping its brand-new flag 
between the first and second lines of intrenchment. The 
Sixth had gained the first line, and the Missouri regiment 
was sheltered behind the second. Almost simultaneously 
men started out for the flag, two of the Missourians to 
regain it, and Clay Barnes and a comrade of the Tennes- 
see regiment to capture it. The four met, and the strug- 
gle that ensued was watched by both sides. The result 
was that ‘‘Babe’’ Barnes, as he was called, on account of 
his diminutive proportions, and his comrade, brought off 
the colors safely, leaving one of the Missourians felled to 
the ground by the butt of Barnes’ musket. 
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Rev. Neander M. Woods, D.D., of Memphis, was born 
at Harrodsburg, Ky., September 4, 1844. His father. 
James Harvey Woods, was a soldier of the war of 1812, 
going to Canada under Gov. Isaac Shelby, and his great- 
grandfather, Samuel Woods, was a first lieutenant of the 
Third Virginia infantry in the war of the Revolution. 
The family was established in Virginia in 1726, by 
Michael Woods, of Scotch-Irish descent, and near the 
close of that century, Dr. Woods’ grandparents planted 
the line in Kentucky. His grandmother’s father, James 
McAfee, made a prospecting tour in Kentucky in 1773, 
and with his four brothers, was one of the very earliest 
settlers, building a fort on Salt river that is famous in 
border annals. Asa youth of sixteen, Dr. Woods was a 
student in Kentucky university in 1860, when the death 
of his father compelled him to seek employment. He 
worked as a mercantile clerk until the beginning of the 
great war, when he enlisted as a private in Colonel 
McNairy’s command, Tennessee cavalry, with which he 
served in Zollicoffer’s Kentucky campaign. In the spring 
of 1862 he was dangerously ill, and while at Nashville 
was captured by the enemy. Being released for service 
in the fall of that year, he went into Kentucky with Gen- 
eral Bragg, and assisted in the attempt to form a cavalry 
regiment to be commanded by Colonel Grigsby, but the 
briefness of the campaign defeated this enterprise. The 
fragment of a regiment collected fought at Perryville, 
and in the rear guard on the retreat, and was then scat- 
tered in other commands. In December, he was captured 
in southern Kentucky, and sent to Louisville, where he 
was accused of acts similar to those of aspy. He had 
not, in fact, acted with that intent, but had paroled some 
deserters from the Federal army within the Federal 
lines. He was also suspected of piloting Morgan’s men 
through a part of Kentucky. He was sentenced to con- 
finement at Camp Chase, Ohio, until the close of the 
war, but after a considerable period of imprisonment, 
was released on $10,000 bond furnished by his friends. 
He was subsequently in business as a druggist, and, in 
1869, began the practice of law at St. Louis, but, in 1871, 
decided to enter the ministry. After two years’ study at 
Hampden-Sidney college, Va., he was licensed to preach, 
and was a pastor at Norfolk, Va., Galveston, Texas, 
Charlotte, N. C., and Columbia, S. C., until 1889, when 
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he was called to his present charge, the Second Presby- 
terian church at Memphis, 


Colonel John Vines Wright, for several years a resi- 
dent of Washington, D. C., and connected with the 
department of the interior, was a soldier and states- 
man of the Confederacy. His grandfather, Capt. John 
Wright, commanded a company in the Georgia line dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, and after his death his widow 
and sons removed to Tennessee. Maj. Benjamin 
Wright, father of Gen. Marcus J. Wright and Col. John 
V. Wright, was born near Savannah, Ga., in 1784. He 
was appointed a lieutenant in the United States army 
by President Madison ,and with the Thirty-ninth regi- 
ment was distinguished at the battle of Horse Shoe 
Bend, where he won the lasting friendship of his com- 
trade, afterward general and governor of Texas, Sam 
Houston. He also served in the Mexican war and con- 
tracted disease from which he never recovered. John 
V. Wright was born in McNairy county, June 28, 1828, 
and was there reared and educated. In 1852 he was ad- 
mitted to the practice of law at his native town of Purdy, 
and he was occupied in his profession until the spring of 
_ 1862, when he organized a company for the Confederate 
service. This company, of which he was elected captain, 
was assigned to the Thirteenth regiment, Tennessee 
infantry, upon the organization of which Captain Wright 
was unanimously elected colonel. He commanded his 
regiment at Columbus, Ky., under General Polk, and 
participated in the battle of Belmont, Mo., where the 
Thirteenth was one of the first regiments engaged, and 
fought bravely, sustaining a heavy loss in killed and 
wounded. Colonel Wright’s horse was shot under 
him, and he was severely hurt by the fall. Soon after- 
ward he was elected to congress by his district, the 
Seventh Tennessee, and was succeeded in command of 
the regiment by Lieut.-Col. A. J. Vaughan, afterward 
general. Colonel Wright was a member of the Confed- 
erate congress until the close of the war. He then prac- 
ticed law at Winchester, two years, and at Columbia, 
Tenn., until 1881. While at Columbia he held the office 
of judge of the circuit, and during a vacancy served as a 
judge of the supreme court. In 1880 he was the candi- 
date for governor of one division of the Democratic party, 
Tenn. 61 
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but was defeated by Governor Hawkins. Removing to 
Nashville, in 1881, he was in the practice there until 1886, 
when he was appointed chairman of the northwest Indian 
commission by President Cleveland. A year later he 
was made law examiner in the general land office at 
Washington. In 1858 Colonel Wright was married to 
Georgia Hays, of Green county, Ala., and they have one 
son, John V., and five daughters. 


Luke E. Wright, of Memphis, an eminent lawyer, and 
a veteran of the artillery service of the army of Tennes- 
see, was born in Giles county, August 29, 1846. His 
father was Judge Archibald Wright, a native of Maury 
county, a distinguished jurist and judge of the supreme 
court of the State when the war of 1861-65 began, who 
ardently supported the Confederacy, and though too old 
for active service was present at the battle of Shiloh, 
where his horse was shot under him, and continued with 
the army during the greater part of the four years’ con- 
flict. Anothersonof Judge Wright, E. Eldridge Wright, 
a graduate of the university of North Carolina, and a 
young man of great promise, enlisted as a private in Com- 
pany G, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth (senior) regi- 
ment, and while stationed at Columbus, Ky., was com- 
missioned to organize the battery which was subsequently 
known by his name. In command of this, he served with 
the army until he was killed at the battle of Murfrees- 
boro, January 2, 1863, while participating in the attack 
by Breckinridge’s division. His name was forwarded to 
headquarters, by General Hardee, as one of those con- 
spicuous for valor, to be inscribed upon the guns of the 
reserve artillery. Luke E. Wright enlisted June 4, 1861, 
in the same company and regiment with his brother, and 
served as a private about a year, taking part in the bat- 
tle of Belmont. Hewasthen transferred to his brother’s 
battery, with which he served at Corinth, before the 
Kentucky campaign. On the return of the army, the 
battery, attached to Preston’s brigade, went into the 
battle of Murfreesboro, and on January 2d was twice 
engaged with the enemy. On the second advance they 
made, said Lieutenant Mebane, in his report: ‘‘When we 
reached the top of the hill our men were in full retreat; 
but we opened on the enemy with spherical case and 
canister, and continued to fire with effect until the enemy 
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had charged within seventy-five yards of our pieces. 
Here it was that Captain Wright fell, mortally wounded, 
and three men carried his body to the rear.’”’ ‘‘Three 
guns [of the division] were lost,’’ said General Breckin- 
ridge, “‘nearly all the horses being killed, and not having 
the time or men to draw them off by hand. One was lost 
because there was but one boy left (Private Wright, of 
Wright’s battery) to limber the piece, and his strength 
was unequal toit.’’ Private Wright, for his devotion to 
duty, was recommended for promotion by General Breck- 
inridge. During the remainder of his service he acted, 
much of the time, as adjutant of the battalion to which 
the battery was attached. His gallant service continued 
until the close of the war, on such battlefields as Jackson, 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Resaca, Dallas, New 
Hope Church, Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, 
Franklin, Nashville, and finally in the heroic defense of 
Spanish Fort, near Mobile, Ala., from March 27th to 
April 8th, 1865. He was once wounded, at Jonesboro. 
After the return of peace he studied one year at the uni- 
versity of Mississippi, read law with his father, and being 
admitted to the bar in 1868, entered upon the practice at 
Memphis. At the age of twenty-four years he was 
elected attorney-general for the Memphis district, an 
office which he held one term. He is a member of the 
State bar association, and“was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic national convention of 1884. In 1868 he was mar- 
ried to Kate M., daughter of Admiral Raphael Semmes, 
and they have three sons and two daughters living. 


James S. Wyatt, of Arlington, is a native of Mississippi, 
born at Sharon, June 10, 1844, but from the age of six 
years was reared in Haywood county, Tenn., where his 
parents, John S. and Mary J. (Dennis) Wyatt, made their 
home in 1850. On September 4, 1861, he enlisted in 
Company A, Thirty-eighth regiment Tennessee infantry, 
Col. R. F. Looney, and in the following April fought 
in the two days’ battle of Shiloh. Soon afterward he was 
taken with erysipelas, and sent to hospital at Oxford, 
Miss., where the disease ran its course, destroying the 
sight of his left eye. Though fairly exempt from duty 
on account of this misfortune, he rejoined his regiment 
at Chattanooga as soon as he was able, but was rejected 
and sent to the convalescent hospital, where he remained 
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until Bragg’s army returned from Kentucky. Then 
joining his regiment, he fought with it at the battle of 
Murfreesboro, and being detailed on ordnance duty, was 
with the army in that capacity until September, 1364, 
when he was declared unfit for duty by an examining 
board. Subsequently he was engaged in carrying mails 
from west Tennessee to Cheatham’s division, and was 
paroled at Memphis June 8, 1865. Then returning to 
his home in Haywood county, he removed to Carroll 
county in 1873 and to his present home in 1881. He has 
been almost constantly in the service of the Louisville 
& Nashville railroad since 1865, and since 1893 has held 
the office of postmaster at Arlington. As a member of 
the Confederate historical association, Memphis, and 
treasurer of John C. Carter camp, at his home, he is faith- 
ful to his comrades. On February 14, 1871, he was mar- 
ried to Mary E. Cavanaugh. 


Captain Jesse Watkins Wynne, a promtnent business 
man of Memphis, though of Tennesseean ancestry, is a 
native of Mississippi and a veteran of Texas troops in the 
Confederate States army. He is a son of Robert E. 
Wynne, a colonel of Tennessee militia, and grandson of 
Isham Wynne, a soldier of Virginia in the Revolutionary 
war. His mother, Sarah D. Watkins, aiso a native of 
Tennessee, was the daughter of Jesse Watkins, of North 
Carolina, who was massacred in Texas before its annexa- 
tion while on a mission from General Houston to the 
Indian tribes. Captain Wynne accompanied his parents 
to Texas in 1839, began his business career as a clerk for 
James Flanigan, afterward governor and United States 
senator, and was in charge of a branch store when the 
war began. In May, 1861, he enlisted in Company B, 
Third Texas cavalry, with which, as a private, he fought 
in the battle of Wilson’s Creek, Mo., and several skir- 
mishes. Promoted to lieutenant in January, 1862, he par- 
ticipated in the battles and skirmishes around Elkhorn, 
Mo. under General Price, and then being promoted to 
captain in June, 1862, he commanded his company in the 
battles of Farmington, Iuka, Corinth, Holly Springs, 
Dalton, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, New Hope Church, 
Peachtree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, and many other 
engagements, including those of Ross’ brigade during 
Hood’s campaign in Tennessee. He was wounded in the 
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head at Wilson’s Creek and in the arm at Resaca, and at 
Jonesboro was captured, but he and Adjutant Gregg, of 
the Third Texas, succeeded in taking their captors and 
turning them over to the Confederate guard. When the 
war closed he came to Memphis, but from 1866 to 1889 
was engaged in business at Forest City, Ark., as head of 
amercantile firm. Since 1889 he has been the senior 
partner of Wynne, Love & Co., cotton factors, Mem- 
phis. He is also president of the De Soto oil mill, and 
director of the First national and Security banks. By his» 
marriage, in 1869, to Margaret R. Wynne, he has three 
sons. 


Captain Thomas Bragg Yancey, of Somerville, promi- 
nent as a citizen and public official, was born at LaGrange, 
Fayette county, Tenn., in 1844. His father was A. L. 
Yancey, a planter and lawyer of considerable reputation, 
who moved to Arkansas with his family in 1856, and was 
at the time of his death in 1858 a member of the legis- 
lature of that State. His mother was Elizabeth Bragg, 
a sister of Gen. Braxton Bragg and Governor Bragg of 
North Carolina. In May, 1861, young Yancey enlisted 
as a private in Company E, Thirteenth Tennessee infan- 
try, and soon afterward accompanied his regiment to 
Columbus, Ky., where he was among the troops sent 
across the river to fight the battle of Belmont with the 
Federal forces under General Grant. His next battle 
was Shiloh, where his company suffered severe loss. 
Thence he accompanied his regiment to Tupelo, and to 
Chattanooga, and moving into east Tennessee, marched 
through Cumberland Gap under Kirby Smith into Ken- 
tucky. He participated in the famous victory at Rich- 
mond, that State, and advanced as far north as within 
sight of Covington on the Ohio river. After the battle 
of Perryville he returned to Tennessee with the army, 
and fought in the great battle at Murfreesboro. He then 
received the honor of appointment as cadet in the regular 
army, with the privilege of remaining in active service 
in the provisional army, with the rank of lieutenant. 
With that rank he served on the staff of Gen. Preston 
Smith at Chattanooga and in the battle of Chickamauga, 
where Smith was killed. Subsequently he was on the 
staff of Gen. A. J. Vaughan throughout the Atlanta cam- 
paign, until he was severely wounded at the battle of 
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Peachtree Creek, July 20, 1864. Forsome time afterward 
he was in hospital at Macon, Ga., but as soon as possible 
rejoined the army at Selma, Ala., when his meritorious 
service was recognized by promotion to first-lieutenant 
in the regular army, with the rank and pay of captain in 
the provisional army. He remained on duty with the 
army of Tennessee to the end, and took part in the cam- 
paign in the Carolinas. After returning to La Grange 
he engaged in mercantile business there and later at 
Memphis, finally making his home at Somerville in 1872, 
and taking to wife Miss Warren, of Fayette county. 
Captain Yancey held the office of United States marshal 
during the first term of President Cleveland, and subse- 
quently was elected to the office he yet holds, that of 
clerk of the county court. He has also served ten years 
as mayor of Somerville, to the entire satisfaction of the 
community. He is active in the interests of the United 
Confederate veterans, was one of the organizers and com- 
manders of Armstrong camp, and is quartermaster-gen- 
eral on the staff of Gen. A. J. Vaughan. 


George M. Yarbrough, of Chattanooga, though a boy 
of fifteen when the war closed in 1865, was able to render 
considerable military service to the Confederacy. He 
was born at Abbeville, S. C., October 28, 1849, the son 
of John Yarbrough, a planter of that region. In the 
latter part of 1863 he was mustered in with Company F, 
Third Georgia reserves, which was assigned to guard 
duty at Andersonville prison camp. He remained at 
that place until the prisoners were removed to Camp 
Lawton, and then was on guard there until the fall of 
1864, when his command was ordered to the coast of 
South Carolina, where he was engaged in the battle of 
Honey Hill and several skirmishes, protecting the rail- 
road line between Charleston and Savannah. The 
Georgia State troops were sent to Augusta after their 
victory at Honey Hill, and Private Yarbrough remained 
there until ordered against Wilson’s raiders, when he 
took part in the fight at Columbus, Ga., April 16, 1865. 
He was taken prisoner, but made his escape, and on 
returning to Columbus, first learned of the surrender of 
General Lee, which occurred a week before the battle in 
which he was captured. Soon afterward he was paroled 
at Macon, Ga. His civil career has been that of a bus- 
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iness man. For several years he was a merchant at 

Columbus, Ga., but since 1887 has resided at Chattanooga, 

representing a leading wholesale house of Louisville. 

He is popular with the old soldiers there, and is a mem- 

ber of N. B. Forrest camp, United Confederate veterans. 

a 1886 he was married to Ella Johnston, of Columbus, 
a. 


William Eugene Yeatman, merchant, of Knoxville, 
was born near Nashville, Tenn., in 1842. He enlisted 
at Nashville, in April, 1861, in Company C, Second Ten- 
messee regiment, as a private, and served in the ranks 
until April, 1862, when he was elected junior second 
lieutenant. A short time before the battle of Murfrees- 
boro he was elected captain of his company, which he 
commanded until he was captured between Nashville and 
Franklin the day after the battie at Nashville. He was 
sent to Johnson’s Island and held there as a prisoner of 
war until June 18, 1865. Captain Yeatman was in bat- 
tle at Aquia Creek, Evansport, and First Manassas, Va., 
Shiloh, Richmond, Ky., Perryville, Murfreesboro (where 
he was shot in the left arm but not severely wounded), 
and Chickamauga. At Missionary Ridge, where his 
brigade guarded the two bridges, on the retreat of the 
army, he was ordered to take his company across Chicka- 
mauga Creek to the front on picket duty, and while thus 
engaged, the bridges being set afire by the Confederates, 
the company was forced amidst great danger to cross the 
bridges while they were burning. He was also in action 
at Ringgold, Dalton, Resaca, Kenesaw Mountain, Peach- 
tree Creek, Atlanta, Jonesboro, Franklin and Overall 
Creek (near Murfreesboro). Soon afterward he was 
taken sick, and when he rejoined his command near 
Franklin, was captured the sameday. After his release, 
he resided successively at St. Louis, Memphis, and 
Burnet, Tex., until 1886, when he made his home at 
Knoxville, Tenn. From 1894 to 1898 he served as assis- 
tant postmaster of Knoxville. 


John Preston Young, of Memphis, secretary of the 
Confederate historical association of that city, was born 
in Marshall county, Miss., April 18, 1847. His father 
was Rev. Almarion W. Young, a clergyman of the Pres- 
byterian church; his mother Sarah, daughter of John 
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Smith, an officer of the war of the Revolution. When 
he was twelve years of age his parents removed to Mem- 
phis, where, when the war began, he was a mere boy, 
enthusiastic in his desires to enter the army, but 
restrained by the restrictions as toage, and his own poor 
health. Nevertheless he found opportunity to render 
considerable service to the cause by supplying soldiers 
with horses, equipment, etc., and embarrassing the Fed- 
eral forces by cutting telegraph wires, and such other 
mischief as came within his ability. Later he was for 
several months at the headquarters of Generals Cheat- 
ham and Hardee, and was attached to Company A, 
Fourth Tennessee infantry, Strahl’s brigade, but was 
never regularly mustered in until November 10, 1864, 
when, at Florence, Ala., he became a member of Com- 
pany A, Seventh Tennessee cavalry. The cavalry, under 
Forrest, was just then preparing to enter Tennessee, 
and he took part in the subsequent campaign, the siege 
of Murfreesboro, and the heroic deeds of the rear guard 
during the retreat that followed the disaster at Nashville. 
After an honorable service in Jackson’s, formerly Chal- 
mer’s division, he was paroled with Forrest’s command 
at Gainesville, Ala., May 11, 1865. On his return to 
Memphis he read law and was admitted to the bar. Since 
1888 he has been a member of the county court. He was 
also for a time connected with the Memphis Avalanche, 
as city editor. His literary tastes and talent have been 
mainly devoted to the memories of the Confederacy, 
notably as the author of a history of the Seventh cavalry, 
which has been published, and of a ‘‘ History of the Army 
of Tennessee,’’ not yet completed, which promises to be 
a valuable addition to Confederate literature. Since 1894 
he has been secretary of the historical association, and 
he is a member of the staff of Maj.-Gen. D. C. Kelly, 
commanding the Forrest cavalry association. By his 
marriage, in 1868, to Emma Wilson, Mr. Young has.two 
sons and four daughters living. 


Colonel William F. Young, Forty-ninth Tennessee 
infantry, was born near Petersburg, Va., and in child- 
hood accompanied his family to Montgomery county, 
Tenn. In December, 1861, he entered the Confederate 
service as captain of Conmipany G, Forty-ninth regiment, 
Col. James E. Bailey; had his first battle at Fort Donel- 
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son; after the surrender there was a prisoner of war 
seven months at Camp Chase and Johnson’s Island, and 
was exchanged at Vicksburg in September, 1862. He 
was under fire at Port Hudson during Farragut’s attack 
in March, 1863, took part in Johnston’s campaign with 
Sherman in Mississippi, and in September, 1863, was 
promoted to colonel of the regiment, which he com- 
manded, in Quarles’ brigade, in the battles of New Hope 
Church, Kenesaw Mountain, Smyrna Church, Peachtree 
Creek, and Ezra Church. In the latter fight, July 28, 
1864, commanding his own regiment and the Fifty- 
second, under the immediate orders of General Walthall, 
he was severely wounded, said General Quarles, ‘‘while 
discharging his duty with that uniform coolness and gal- 
lantry which has characterized him during his whole term 
of service.’’ His wound required the amputation of his 
right arm, and though he rejoined his regiment after it 
had formed for the attack at Franklin, November 3oth, 
General Quarles would not permit him to enter the fight 
in his feeble condition, and he was never again in the 
field. Living many years afterward as a useful and 
influential citizen, he finally pased away, January 12, 
1899, at his home in Clarksville. 


John W. Zellner, of Arlington, a veteran of Gen. A. J. 
Vaughan’s old regiment, was born in De Soto county, 
Miss., December 22, 1843, but from the age of two years 
was reared in Fayette county, Tenn. He enlisted in 
Company H, Thirteenth regiment Tennessee infantry, 
in May, 1861, and at the reorganization was transferred 
to Company E, of the same command, and elected ser- 
geant, the rank in which he served thereafter, on one 
occasion declining a lieutenancy. During his service he 
was in most of the great battles of the western army, and 
was wounded a remarkable number of times. Another 
curious fact in relation to his wounds will appear in the 
course of this sketch. Atthe battle of Belmont, th> first 
in this region, he received his first wound, in the left 
leg, and was in hospital thirty days as a consequence. 
At Shiloh he fought both days without injury, but on the 
day after the battle, while he was on the skirmish line, 
a ball passed through his left leg, sending him again to 
hospital, at Corinth. But he was able to march into 
Kentucky, next summer, with Kirby Smith, and at the 
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battle of Richmond, August zoth, was a third time 
wounded in the same leg, the ball this time shattering 
his thigh bone. He was left in the Academy hospital at 
Richmond, when the army retreated, fell into the hands 
of the enemy, and was cared for with great kindness at 
the home of W. B. Detheridge, from October 27, 1862, to 
the next May. Subsequently he was taken to Camp 
Chase, Ohio, and sent for exchange to City Point, Va. 
Returning to Tennessee, he was given a sixty days’ fur- 
lough, at the expiration of which he joined his command 
and fought at the battle of Chickamauga, and received 
still another wound in the left leg, which kept him in 
hospital at Marietta until Christmas, 1864. He went 
through the Georgia campaign of 1864, and was wounded 
at Kenesaw Mountain and Atlanta, but nevertheless took 
part in all the battles around Atlanta and Jonesboro. At 
Lovejoy’s Station he was wounded for the last time, after 
which he was in hospital sixty days at Forsythe, Ga., but 
recovered in time to join the regiment at Tuscumbia, 
Ala., and fight at Franklin and Nashville. During his 
four years’ service he was at home but twenty-eight 
days, that being upon the general furloughing of the army 
under Hood in February, 1865. Mr. Zellner has been 
engaged in farming in Shelby county since 1872, and 
since 1894 has been a resident of Arlington, where he is 
a member of John C. Carter camp and bivouac. He has 
been twice married: to Willie Ewing Patton in 1866, 
who died in 1870, and to Jennie A. Cherry, in 1870, and 
has nine children living, 
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